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An impromptu dance with 
a Victor-Victrola 


Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or 
so, you'll be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 


This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
artists, the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 
comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 
music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don't go away, a Victrola will entertain you 
and give you a delightful "vacation" right at home. 

You can buy a Victrola for $15, $25, $40, $50, $75, $100, $150, $200. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate 
the Victrola to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the28th of each month 
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Automobile Tires 
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Credit Kelly-Springfield Tires with real rubber; credit them 
with hand-making and the knowledge of manufacture that 


comes with seventeen years experience—then ask yourself 
what else you can demand of a tire. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.,229 W.57th St., New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle 
Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo 

The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, O. Southern Hardware & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Texas Atkinson Tire & Supply Co. ~_dacksonville Fla. 

Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. Central Rubber aed a Supa ly = Saas Ind. 

Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. C. D. Franke & Co.. Charleston, 

H. R. Olmstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. K. & S. Auto Tire Company, det Toronto 
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Sistine Madonna 
From "Pictures We Love to Live 
With” 


Mozart 
From *'Masters of 
Music'" 


P 


Walt Whitman 
From '*Makers of American 
oetry'" 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THESE PICTURES? 


All these places, persons and works of art have stories that 
everyone should know, and we have made il easy and pleasant 
for you to know these things and many others, by reading 


THE MENTOR 


Queen Louisa 
From ‘Beautiful Women 
n Art” 


Immaculate Conception by Murillo 
From "letarvo We Love to Live 
"ith" 


AVE you seen a copy 
of the wonderful new 
weekly publication of 
Art and Information — THE 
MENTOR? It tells you the 
things you have always wanted 
to know and illustrates its infor- 
mation with beautiful pictures. 


The Mentor Fills a Need 
THE MENTOR is really 


unique. It was created to 
meet a demand— a demand 
that had never taken form nor 
shape nor been generally ex- 
pressed, yet a very real and in- 
sistent one—a desire to know 
about the beautiful, wonderful, 
or notable figures in the field of 
Art, Nature, History, Litera- 


Niagara Falls 


From “Natural Wonders of 
America” 





Angel Heads by Reynolds 
From ‘‘Cherubs in Art” 


Y 


No. r. Beautiful Children in Art . . Gustav Kobbé 
Baby Stuart, The Blue Boy, The Age of Innocence, The 
Calmady Children, The Dauphin, Prince Balthazar Carlos. 
No. 2. Makers of American Poetry 

Hamilton Wright Mabie 
William Cullen Bryant, John Greenleaf Whittier, James 
Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Walt Whitman. 
No. 3. Washington, the Capital — 

A Trip Around the World with Dwight L. Elmendorf 
The Capitol, the White House, Library of Congress, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Mount Vernon. 

No. 4. Beautiful Women in Art J. Thomson Willing 
The Duchess of Devonshire, Queen Louisa of Prussia, 
Mrs. Sarah Siddons, Madame Récamior, Madame Vigée 
Lebrun, Countess Zofia Potocka. 

No. 5. Romantic Ireland S E 

A Trip Around the World with Dwight L. Elmendorf 
Giants Causeway, Blarney Castle, Thomond Bridge, 
Limerick, Hill of Tara, and Statue of St. Patrick, Lakes 
of Killarney, A Typical Irish Village. 


The Santa Maria 


From “The Discoverers' 


THE ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER SCHOOL 


52 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Send me MENTOR No 


Inclosed find ten cents. 


and the Daily Stories. 


The Age of Innocence 
From''Beautiful ChildreninArt” 


Select Your Mentor 


ture, and Science—just what 
every intelligent person wantsto 
know about and see pictures of. 


A Special Offer 


As a special offer we will 
send you a copy of THE 
MENTOR with its six beau- 
tiful gravure pictures, the 
School's course of daily reading 
for ten weeks, and a booklet 
describing the plan—all for ten 
cents. The gravure pictures 
alone are a treasure for any 
home. Look over the subjects 
for the first ten numbers. 
Select the subject you are most 
interested in, fold a dime in 
paper to protect it, and mail 
with coupon today. 


The Matterhorn 


From “The Conquest of the 
Peaks’ 





Mark Twain 


From “Makers of American 
umor 


No.6. Masters of Music . . . W.J. Henderson 
Johann Sebastian Bach, George Frederick Handel, Josef 
Haydn, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Ludwig van Boetho- 
ven, Richard Wagner. 


No.7. Natural Wonders of America 
A Trip Around the World with Dwight L. Elmendorf 
Niagara Falls, Garden of the Gods, Yellowstone Falls, 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Big Trees of California, 
Giant Geyser. 
No.8. Pictures We Love to Live With 
James Huneker 
Mona Lisa, The Last Supper, Immaculate Conception, 
Sistine Madonna, The Syndics, The Magnificat. 
No.9. The Conquest of the Peaks 
Prof. Charles E. Fay 
Mont Blanc, The Matterhorn, Mount St, Elias, Ruwen- 
zori, Bride Peak, Mount McKinley. 


Ho: xo. Scotland, the Land of Song and Scenery 


Trip Around the World with Dwight L. Elmendorf 


Fingals Cave, Ellens Isle, Burns’ Cottage, Abbotsford, 
Stirling Castle, Melrose Abboy. 


Prince Balthazar 
From ‘‘Beautiful Children in Art’’ 


The Dying Gaul 
From *''Statues with a Story" 
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The Editors Table 


Something about “Angel Island,” the new American se- 
rial, a full-blooded, thrilling romance of five interwoven 
love stories—a wonder tale with profound significance 


OW and then there is written a 
romance whose imagination, bril- 
liancy and power sweep the reader 
along in breathless, excited fashion. 
The serial which begins in the August num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE is a won- 
derful, full-blooded, 
thrilling love story 
such as you never have 
read. Or rather it has 
five love stories so 
closely interwoven, 
each with such a defi- 
nite reflex on all the 
others, that they may 
not be dissociated. 
The eternal truths 
upon which this ro- 
mance is founded are 
expressed in a symbol- 
ism that has a certain 
majesty in its very dar- 
ing, and the verities 
make the symbolism 
real. E 
Ez. - 
IVE men, typical 
of the developed, 
specialized civilization 
of America, are shipwrecked on a desert is- 
land. You will have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing them, for their like is familiar to you. 
Swiftly the great longing manifests itself. 
“Think of being in a place like this 
without a woman around," says one of 
them. "We will be savages in six months." 
“Women keep up the standards of life. 
It would make a great difference to us if 
there were one or two women around 
here—” 
“Tf there were five, you mean. 
two and the fat would be in the fire 


T LENGTH the women came, five of 
them, mysteriously, miraculously. If 
you were told now how they came you 


One or 


» 
! 


Inez Haynes Gillmore 
Author of the new serial “Angel Island" and of the 
"Phoebe and Ernest" stories in The Ameri 


would not accept it. It would seem to 
you only a wild fantasy to be dismissed 
with a smile. You could not even get a 
glimpse of the beauty of their coming— 
and that will fascinate you when you read 
the story— nor feel the 
marvel of it. It is im- 
possible to give piece- 
meal an idea of a 
wonder tale like “Angel 
Island." One must 
come under the au- 
thor's spell, delight in 
the glamour and the 
poetry of it. 

The real romance 
begins with the coming 
of the women, the ro- 
mance made of the five 
interwoven strands. It 
brings strange impulses 
to the light of your 
consciousness, makes 
illuminating thoughts 
dart through your 
brain. It has thrill 
and power—and some- 
thing more. The life 
on Angel Island is the 
whole world in little. 

The great problem of the men, as they 
understand it, is to capture the women, 
and this they manage to accomplish, at the 
cost of infinite planning, labor and cunning. 


erican 


HE problem of the women—and it is 

far greater, infinitely more difficult than 
that of the men—is to work out their own 
emancipation. And they too succeed. And 
while the romance is always paramount, 
the story symbolizes the whole feminist 
movement with a vividness, a concreteness 
impossible in the most ably written narra- 
tive of fact. Its interest lies in the fact 
that it gives faithful and accurate expression 
to the stimulating principle of the move- 
ment in a back-to-nature environment. 
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The Editor’s Table 


You may remember that Ibsen makes one 
of his characters say: 

“T am fostering the vital lie in him— 
for illusion, you know, is the stimulating 
principle.” 

There is much illusion in “Angel Island.” 


HE author of the story is Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, whom you know through 
her “Phoebe and Ernest" stories published in 
THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE, one of the most 
successful series that 
have ever appeared in a 
eriodical. One reason 
is because the people in 
these stories are so hu- 
man and Mrs. Gillmore 
is able to see the ro- 
mance, the spirit of ad- 
venture in every-day 
life. 

"Angel Island" 
shows the same deep 
insight into human 
nature, the same 
sprightly gift of hu- 
mor, the same natural- 
ness, that distinguished 
the “Phoebe and Er- 
nest" tales, but as a 
whole it is so different 
that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that one author 
could have written 
both, so distinctive is their significance.: 

The first instalment of a serial like 
" Angel Island" would make any issue of 
the magazine seem like a fiction number, 
so dominant is its interest. But there are 
ever so many other stories in it as well, so 
that it would be a fiction number any way. 
One of the most remarkable is “ Finnegan,” 
a fireman story by John A. Moroso, and 
which is really big in its concept and its 
execution. It presents a situation that is 
absolutely new because it concerns the mon- 
ster skyscraper that mounts into the air 
like a tower. 


HERE seem to be undreamed-of possi- 
bilities of menace from fire in the 
modern fireproof building, but the resources 
of men like Finnegan and his chiefs seem 
equal to the emergency. There is a thrill 


John A. Moroso 


Author of “Finnegan” in the August issue, and who 
recently has published a novel, “The 


in every line of “Finnegan.” You will 
remember Mr. Moroso's story of “Smoke,” 
the fire dog in the May AMERICAN. 
There were plenty of thrills in that, but it 
doesn’t compare in excitement and tension 
to “Finnegan.” 


NOTHER “Blister Jones” story by John 
Taintor Foote appears in the August 
AMERICAN. It is called “Très Joli," and 
it describes a race 
and the sentiment that 
goes with it in Ken- 
tucky in such a way as 
to prove why “the 
sport of kings" keeps 
such a hold upon peo- 
ple despite the evils 
that resulted in its pro- 
hibition in so many 
states. In this story 
you feel the grip and 
fascination of the 
thoroughbred at his 
best, and there is no 
escaping the delight it 

- gives. 

For the first time in 
ten years David Gray- 
son enters a city. He 
never thought to enter 
a city again, but his 
adventures on the open 
road have led him there, 
and his descriptions of 

his emotions have a peculiar moving value. 
He calls this adventure in the August num- 
ber: “I am Caught Up into Life." 


Quarry” 


N a train traveling east, two travel- 
ers engaged in conversation about the 
moral condition of Kansas City, which they 
had just left. One asked the other if he 
had read “What My Boy Knows" in THE 
AMERICAN MaacaziNE for April. A copy 
of the magazine was procured and the man 
from Kansas City read it carefully. He 
handed the magazine to a man next him 
in the observation car, apparently a perfect 
stranger, requesting him to read it. 
Within an hour ten men in that car were 
earnestly discussing that article, and they 
all agreed that it was one of the most re- 
markable and valuable contributions they 
had ever read. 
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"Have You a Little 'Fairy' 
HAT dá in Your Home?" 
you know 
about soap? 
Probably only 
what the manufac- 
turerstell you. Why 
don't you experi- 
ment for yourself ? | 
Compare a cake of 


FAIRY SOAP 5: 


withabarof any f 
other white toilet f 
soap. Fairy is oval 
and fits the hand; 
the others are oblong 
and awkward. Fairy 
is white, and stays J 
white; others turn 
yellow with age be- J 
cause of the poorer | 
grade of fats and 
oils used. Fairy has 
a dainty, refreshing 
odor; the others 
smell like laundry f 
soap. [From every 
standpoint, Fairy is i 
the best and most | 
satisfactory toilet | 
soap made today. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
CHICAGO 


TE 
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Both of these 


pictures are from 


the same negative, 
made with the 


PREMOETTE JUNIOR 


The smaller picture is from a print direct from the negative. The larger one is 

from an enlargement from the same negative, and much larger enlargements can be 

made if desired. That’s the quality in Premoette Jr. Begiuves and these reproduc- 
tions cannot do justice to the actual prints. 

'The camera costs but $5.00. It's so compact that it can bé carried in any pocket 
or alady's hand-bag. It is fitted with tested lens, automatic shutter, loads in day- 
light, and is marvelously simple in operation. 

Obviously, these qualities make it the ideal camera for your vacation. 

'The illustrations show the results obtainable with the 
214 x 314 size. There is also a Premoette Jr. for 2% x 
41% pictures, which costs but $8.00. 


Get the New Premo Catalogue 


It describes these and many other Premos, as well as the Premo Film Pack 
and tank developing system. Free at the dealer’s, or postpaid to any address 
on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, 
Eastman Kodak Company, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





The Mother 


Dear company has she upon the ways 

Wherein she walks with never-faltering feet, 
Visions like Mary's baby-angels sweet 

Attend her through the days and months of days. 
Solemn and high companionship she knows— 
Great angels, Life and Death, are always near— 
But every moment still must interpose 

Her Household matters, small, insistent, dear; 
And by no hope or joy or shadowing wings 
Rapt beyond lovely, patient care for these, 
And with no wish to wait, serene, apart, 

She, careful, troubled about many things, 

Goes, thronged by petty importunities, 
Sheltering the future underneath her heart. 





A June Morning 


A photograph in colors direct from nature; a Lumiére 
autochrome made by Arnold Genthe of New York. This 
picture was taken at Nutley, N. J., in the woods near the 
home of Arthur Hoeber, the well-known landscape painter 








HETHER it was because they 
were so little, or so “comical” — 
at any rate, for some reason 


all her own, Mary Ann Evans 
loved babies. To other'households in the 
Pennsylvania village where she was a 
little girl in the early fifties they came as 
delightful surprises, appearing suddenly 
and mysteriously without any warning, 
but always welcome. Where they came 
from or how they got here, there was no 
way of knowing. You woke up in the 
morning and there they were, laughing 
and cooing and tossing their hands. Mary 
Ann waited in vain for one to come to 
their house. 
Her mother, when appealed to, offered 
little encouragement. "One might come 





Dr. Cornthwait's 
Mistake 


By Marion Pugh Read 


Illustrated 4y J. Scott Williams 


to us some day,” was all she could promise. 
* But thee'd best not count on it." 

But a baby was so essential to Mary 
Ann's happiness that she set out, all 
unaided, to get one for herself. It was 
not a little eorher she wanted, nor a 
little sister either, for to her way of think- 
ing a baby in long clothes was neither as 
yet. It was just a baby, and it was pre- 
cisely that that Mary Ann set out to 
find. All the valley, watching (but not 
one of them offering to help!), knew in 
how many ways she went about it. 

Everyone that knew Benny Tucker, 
and who didn't know Benny Tucker?— 
“Notions and Ladies’ Accessories, Gen- 
tlemen's Fittings, Household Necessities, 
Needlework Novelties, and et ceteras"— 


had heard how she tried to buy one. 
Coming into his shop one day to spend a 
penny "on herself," she was just about 
to relinquish the coin for a stick of 
horehound candy she had finally decided 
on, when she drew it back with a sudden 
inspiration. 

" Has thee any little babies for sale?" 
she inquired hopefully. 

"Sorry, but I haven't—not a single 
one!" Benny answered, sober as a judge. 

Mary Ann kept tight hold of her 
penny. "Is thee waiting for the styles?” 
she asked, that being the apology Benny 
always offered if he failed to have what 
her mother had sent for. When he shook 
his head and told her it was a line of 
goods he had never carried, she defended 
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herself from a touch of amusement she 
detected in his manner—evidently Benny 
hadn't stayed as sober asa judge! “Thee’s 
got most everything else!" she exclaimed 
accusingly, her eye roving over the odd 
jumble of wares that filled his counter. 


NEXT, Mary Ann tried to obtain one 
by barter. Calling one day with her 
mother at Rebecca Hill's to see a new 
baby there, she was so delighted with it 
that she decided she couldn't go home 
without it. A sudden inspiration was 
again the fruit of her desire. She leaned 
over to Rebecca. 

* Does thee know what we've got over 
at our house?” she said temptingly. "It's 
a dear little calf! We like him better than 
anything else we've got. Will thee trade 
if 1 bring him over? But thee would if 
thee could just see him once," she went 
on artfully. ''He's a good deal smarter 
than thy baby. He's only been here two 
days now and he can walk already. And 
thee ought tosechimrun! His legs shake 
till thee has to laugh, but they go!” 

The next day she appeared by herself. 
* Did thee know about that little white 
star on his forehead when thee said thee 
wouldn't trade?" she began, and, after 
Rebecca had resisted even that, went on, 
“Of course thee knows thy baby won't 
stay a baby forever?" For the only thing 
against babies was that afterward they 
grew into something else. It was only a 
transitory state. “It'll turn into an old 
person before thee knows it. But that little 
calf, when he's all done being a calf, if 
thee doesn't let the butcher get him,"— 
she was frank in emphasizing the condi- 
tion,—‘‘he’ll be a cow and give milk for 
thee. He'll be worth something!" 

Then Sarah Franklin told how Mar 
Ann tried to get one of her babies. i 
was one day toward spring when Mary 
Ann’s mother had sent her over with a 
basket of winter pears. Mary Ann loved 
to be sent there on errands, for Sarah 
had three babies. To-day she had them 
all with her, the youngest in her lap and 
the other two toddling about. Mary Ann 
set her pears down and began to play 
with the one in her lap. It was a jolly 
little thing, just the kind Mary Ann 
wanted for herself. Every time when, in 
a response that only Sarah could waken, 
it laughed a low, gurgling, delicious 
laughte., Mary Ann’s eyes met Sarah’s 
with a look of delight. “Now make it 
sneeze!” she commanded. And when, 
after a while, it did sneeze, all of its own 
accord, she laughed in glee. But how 
fondly her glance went back to it! How 
soft was the wonder in her eyes as ske 
watched to see what it would do next. 
There wasn’t a mother in all the valley 
who didn’t love Mary Ann for loving her 
baby best. 

“Thee never saw a dearer little baby 
anywhere, did thee?" Sarah said. 

Mary Ann shook her head, and her 
eyes grew a little wistful. She wanted that 
baby! Then, looking around, her glance 
happened to light on the basket of pears. 
Suddenly an idea occurred to her: she 
meditated a minute, and then she be- 
gan: 


5 E SHARE everything, don't we? 

When we've got something thee 
hasn't, we share with thee; and. when 
thee's got something we haven't, thee 


shares with ws. It's back and forth all the 
time, isn't it?" 

Sarah nodded; that was the way it was 
between the two households. 

“Thee hasn't any late pears, has 
thee? But we have, so as soon as ours got 
ready to eat we shared with thee, didn't 
we?" 

“Thee surely did. Thy mother's 
vo to send me that great basket- 
ul. 

“Thee’s generous too,” Mary Ann 
prompted her. “Last summer when our 
Rambo apple-tree blew over but thine 
didn’t, thee couldn’t bear to think of our 
not having any, so thee shared with us, 
didn’t thee?” 

Sarah remembered. 

“Thee’s got no rhubarb in thy gar- 
den," Mary Ann went on, "but thee 
didn't plant any because we have so much. 
I heard thee say to Mother thee'd just 
look to her for rhubarb.” 

“Thy mother's a kind neighbor.” 

“Thee is too!" Mary Ann insistcd. 
“Thee just racks thy brains, trying to 
think what thee's got that we haven't. 
And then thee sends it over, even if thee 
can't spare but a taste!” 

Sarah smiled, wondering what Mary 
Ann was coming to. It wasn't always easy 
to tell beforehand. 

“We share everything, don't we? Well, 
then," she’ said, sitting back, her case 
proved already, “has thee never thought 
how thee has three babies and we have 
none?" 

It never had occurred to Sarah in just 
that light! “Thee wants me to divide with 
thee, is that it?” : 

Mary Ann nodded. “If thee's looking 
to Mother for rhubarb,” she suggested, 
“perhaps she’s looking to thee for a 
baby.” 

“T have my doubts,” Sarah answered; 
“but if she is, I'll have to pay her back 
some other way. When it comes to babies 
I couldn’t spare her even a taste!” 

“But doesn’t thee know,” Mary Ann 
argued quaintly, a sweet pessuasiveness 
in her voice, "that if thee means to be 
generous it's just what thee wants most 
for thyself thee has to give up? And 
hasn't thee found how, when thee shares 
something thee likes, thee enjoys what's 
left all the more? If thee's been greedy, 
thee's bound to wish afterward thee 
hadn't!" 

When Sarah didn't yield even then, she 
thought a minute. “Did thy mother 
never teach thee," she reminded her, 
“that the more thee gives the more thee 
has? Did she never show thee out in the 
garden, the more posies thee cuts off the 
bush the more will come in their place? 
Maybe it's that way with thee and the 
babies—the more thee'd give away the 
more would come to thee. Won't thee 
let me take one to Mother," she coaxed, 
“and see?" 

Sarah shook her head. “Even if a 
dozen should come in its place, and come 
this minute, I couldn't spare thee a single 
one! Babies are like posies if thee likes, 
Mary Ann, but they're posies for the 
home garden." 

Mary Ann's face was a study of cen- 
sure repressed. It was so evident she 
thought it would be better for Sarah’s 
morals to let one go. Keen disappointment 
wastheretoo. Sarah couldn't helplaughing 
at her and Kissing her all in one breath. 


“Tf thee's patient, who knows?” she 
said. “I wouldn't wonder if a little baby 
came to thy mother some day." 

Mary Ann's smile was a little sardonic. 
“Does thee think it?" she said, edging 
away from her. 

"[ know she thinks I'm stingy as 
stingy," Sarah said when she told the 
tale, and Mary Ann certainly did. 


SHE had still another way of getting a 
baby, a way all her own, for who else 
in the village—unless it was old Nancy 
who came to help in the kitchen—ever 
suspected that gipsy wagons were full 
of them? and that the canvas tops were 
there on purpose to keep them from 
getting away, and to hide them from their 
mothers? For they were stolen babies. 
The gipsies picked them up when their 
mothers weren't watching, put them in 
their baskets, and hurried away with 
them in their wagons, away, 'way off, 
where their mothers never heard of them 
again. 

Outside the village was a clump of 
woods where a tribe of gipsies came 
every spring and camped out for the 
summer. Whenever Mary Ann caught 
sight of one of their dilapidated old carts 
creaking along the road, she followed it 
with mingled thrills of hope and fear just 
as close and just as far as she dared, 
ready to turn and fly the instant a 
swarthy face should look around from the 
front or an arm reach out in her direc- 
tion,—she didn't want to be “nabbed” 
herself, — but following still to see if 
any of the babies spilled out from the 

ack. 

She wished she ever dared go up close 
and peer through the torn canvas to see 
how many were there. Once a forlorn 
little wail came to her from the mysterious 
depths, the unmistakable plaint of a baby 
that wanted its mother. Mary Ann never 
forgot that cry. It confirmed as nothing 
else could have done the cruclty of the 
gipsy captors. But though she put her 
fate in jeopardy anew every time one of 
their forlorn old wagons came in sight, 
no dear little baby ever jolted off the 
load for her to pick up and run home with 
and keep for her own. 

Things usually had a humorous side 
for Mary Ann, but in her quest of a baby 
there wasn’t a sparkle of fun anywhere. 
She was so serious and so determined 
that she was fairly grim sometimes. If 
only she knew where they came from in 
the first place! She was always on the 
lookout for a clew to the mystery. One 
day a cousin from over the river came to 
spend the day, and reported a number of 
births in her neighborhood. Her mother 
exclaimed, “Well, I declare! It’s just 
raining babies across the creek!" Mary 
Ann pricked up her ears. She didn't say 
anything, but she remembered, and 
every time it rained after that she looked 
out to see whether it had rained anything 
worth while on their side of the creek; 
but it never had. 

Now, in a little shanty on the very out- 
skirts of the village there lived an English 
family by the name of Joy. They had so 
many children and so little to feed them 
with when they got here that all the 
village had them on their minds. There 
was always one more little Joy coming 
along to claim their sympathy. In fact, 
the Joys got so many of what babies 
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“Has thee any little babies for sale?" she inquired hopefully 


there were that Mary Ann couldn't help 
feeling it lessened the general supply. 
They were too greedy! Nor was it all her 
own theory: she had heard someone who 
ought to know say that when it came to 
children the Joys never knew when to 
stop. Mr. Joy worked in people's gar- 
dens. He had the name of being obsti- 
nate and, no matter what you said or did, 
of digging always in his own particular 
way. Mary Ann, when she finally ap- 
pealed to him, found him as little open 
to suggestion as anyone else. 

* Won't thee please stop taking any 
babies for a while? Won't thee let them 
all go past, so the rest of us can have a 
chance at them?" 

For wherever they started from in the 
first place, mustn't they be brought into 
the village over the old stage-road, like 


everything else that came in from the 
outside world? It was because the Joys 
lived away out there and had first chance 
at them that they got them all. It was 
like the old peddler and his pack: by the 
time Mary Ann's mother got a look at 
his wares he'd nothing left. 

She was concise in the wording of her 
request, but it took some time to make 
her meaning clear. Then his gruff, “Huh! 
Stop 'em if you can!" she took for a 


dare. There was no help to be had from 
him. 
Mary Ann was getting discouraged. 


** Aren't we ever going to have a baby of 
our own, Mother?" she asked. “Will we 
have to depend on the neighbors for- 
ever?” To “depend on the neighbors” 
was a phrase synonymous in the valley 
with utter shameless and unregenerate 


shiftlessness. You couldn’t say anything 
much worse of anyone than that. But 
there were brighter days ahead for her. 
A conversation she happened to overhear 
between her mother and a neighbor 
cleared the situation of all its mystery, 
and showed her how to go about it in the 
right way. 

“Thee’s foolish to depend on Dr. 
Cornthwait. He's an old fogy!” the 
neighbor was saying. “Hes forever 
making mistakes. And does thee know 
it? He's a great hand for egg-noggs; but 
thee can reckon on this for a surety, it's 
not for the egg or the milk he takes 
them!" 

“That may be," her mother answered 
mildly. “But for all that, thee knows if 
it hadn't been for him Rebecca Hill 
would never have had her baby." 


Mary Ann didn't wait to hear any 
more, but slipped away  unnoticed. 
Dr. Cornthwait was the one to go to, 
was he? Mary Ann was in too much of a 
hurry even to be surprised. Straight down 
the street she flew to his office. What he 
had done for Rebecca Hill he would do 
for her, for she and Dr. Cornthwait were 
friends of long standing. 

He was there when Mary Ann burst 
into his office, sitting in the chair that 
turned round and round, in front of his 
old secretary that had bottles instead of 
books on all but the very top shelves; 
for, as he used to say, he needed the 
bottles, but he was done with the books. 
Mary Ann loved to open the glass doors 
and let the pungent smell of the medicines 
steal through the room, but to-day she 
had something else on hand. 

"Will thee get me one?" she de- 
manded. 
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“One what?" Dr. Cornthwait replied, 
laying down his quill pen and looking at 
her over the gold rims of his glasses. 

“Why, a baby, of course,’’ she an- 
swered, climbing up on his knee. 

: shat makes thee think J can do 
it?” 

“Thee brought one to Rebecca Hill. 
She'd never have had it in the world 'if 
it hadn't been for thee!” 

“So! And who told thee that?" 

* Mother did. That is," she explained 
more accurately, “she told Amelia Wat- 
son. But it's all the same—I heard 
her.” i 

“And thee’s a notion thee'd like me to 
bring thee one, is that it?" 

Mary Ann's eyes answered for her. 

“Well, as long as thee wants it, thee 
shall have it," he promised. “The very 
next baby that comes to the village shall 
come to thy mother." 





Following still to see if any of the 


“The very next?” 

He nodded, and Mary Ann’s delighted 
face was a picture. “I wish I'd come to 
thee years ago!" she sighed. “Can I 
have it right off? Will thee get it now 
and let me take it home myself?" 

“Oh, thee's not to imagine I can make 
such quick work of it as that! Thee’ll 
have to have patience. I may not get 
hold of one for weeks, but thee can de- 
pend on me. Some day, when thee's for- 
gotten all about it, thee'll come home 
and find it there waiting for thee." 

“Oh, I'll not forget!" Mary Ann as- 
sured him. “Not for a minute! I won't 
think about anything else!" 

“Well, thee mustn't speak of it any- 
how," he cautioned her. “I have a good 
many calls for babies, and if word got 
around that one was coming, everyone 
would be after it. Thee wants it when it 
does get here,"—Mary Ann did!—‘‘so 
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babies spilled out from the back 

thee'd best be close-mouthed," he con- 
cluded. “Don’t say a word to any- 
one." 

“Don’t thee worry! I'll not let the 
cat out of the bag!" she assured him. 
Then she looked a little dubious. “Would 
it spoil things if I let Mother know?" 

"What would thee say to surprising 
her? Could thee keep it a secret?" 


That would be better still. "Won't 
she be tickled when it lands in!" 
But after a bit 


she exclaimed in glee. 
she had a aeciching thought, “Thee 
likes babies too, doesn’t thee?” He 
nodded. 

“Does thee like them more than any- 
thing? More than snuf?” He nodded 
again. Mary Ann looked at him sharply. 
Thee won't just decide to keep it thy- 
self, will thee?” 

“No, T'll hand it over," he promised. 
“Tm like thee, I love babies; but, better 


still, I love to see mothers made happy 


with them." 

Mary Ann was reassured. ‘“‘Thee’s 
like me in other ways too,” she confided. 
"We're exactly alike when it comes to 
egg-noggs. It’s not the egg or the milk 
I like either." 

“Hey! What is it then?" 

"Why, the sugar at the bottom, of 
course!" 

Dr. Cornthwait threw back his head 
and laughed. “The sugar at the bottom, 
eh? That's what I like? And how did 
thee come by that information?" 

“I heard Amelia Watson tell Mother. 
She said it wasn't the egg or the milk. 
The sugar at the bottom's all there is 
left. That's what Grandmother saves for 
me every time, and if that's what thee 
likes best, we're just alike there too, 
aren't we?" 


He agreed with a chuckle. ‘And did 
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thee find out any more points in common 
between us?" 

Mary Ann looked up a little dubiously. | 
She hardly knew about this. “What’s an 
old fogy?” she asked. 

“It’s what they call everyone nowadays 
that's not out and out newfangled." 

“Then I'm an old fogy too!” she dis- 
covered. 

Dr. Cornthwait’s eyes twinkled. 
“That’s nothing against us, is it? And 
one thing about old fogies, they keep 
their word better than 'tis fashionable to 
nowadays. Thee can count on that baby. 
I'll get it for thee for sure." 


AFTER that Mary Ann didn’t look 

enviously at a single baby. She loved 
them all still, but they weren’t irresistible 
any longer. It was wonderful how com- 
placently she compared them all with 
the one that was coming; all superlative 
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attributes were reserved for it. One 
day when someone, to tease her, asked 
if she wouldn't like to take Rebecca Hill's 
baby home, she only smiled demurely 
and shook her head, nor could anyone 
extract an explanation of her fickleness. 

“But he's the nicest baby thee ever 
saw, isn’t he?” 

“The nicest so far!” 

* And he's the best baby in the valley!" 

“I dare say," she granted, “he’s as 
good as any there is yet.” 

* Anything new over at thy house?" 
one of the neighbors asked one day. 

“Nothing new when I /eft,” she an- 
swered. She never wavered from the 
truth, but she was so discreet! No one 
could get a word out of her, in spite of 
the fact that her thoughts were so much 
on the baby that was coming that she 
never left the house for a minute without 
wondering all the way home whether she 
would find it there when she got back. 

But she could hardly expect to carry 
through so important a project without 
some anxieties, especially when she had 
to arrange everything herself. Her re- 
sponsibilities were heavy; she couldn't 
rest till she had sounded her mother on 
the subject. 

“Thee wouldn't be vexed with me, 
would thee, Mother, if thee came down- 
stairs some morning and found a dear 
little baby had come for thee in the 
night?” 

* Why should I be vexed with thee?” 

Mary Ann hardly knew what to say 
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to that! “Well,” she qualified, after she 
had meditated a moment, “would thee 
be vexed with anyone if they’d gone out 
and got the promise of one—and, 
Mother, thee’s no idea how scarce they 
are! If it was all their doings it was 
coming, but if they’d arranged all about 
its getting here, and tended to everything, 
so that all thee had to do was to take it 
up in thy arms and love it and be its 
mother, would thee be put out with 
them?" 

* No; I dare say I should be delighted," 
her mother answered. 

Mary Ann was reassured on that 
point; it was going to be all right as far 
as her mother was concerned. The next 
thing that bothered her was the baby's 
clothes. She went to Dr. Cornthwait. 

“Will that baby have plenty of clothes 
when thee brings it?” 

Dr. Cornthwait lifted his eyebrows 
quizzically. “Well, no, not many, I'm 
afraid. Thee’ll have to look after that.” 

Mary Ann didn't see how she was going 
to manage without somebody's help. 
There were practical drawbacks about 
taking her mother so completely by sur- 
prise. But an idea occurred to her, and 
in accordance with it she searched through 
all the cupboards, looked behind the 
clothes that were hanging there, stood up 
on chairs to look on the upper shelves, 
and poked into all the out-of-the-wa 
places she could think of, but failed, 
after all, to find what she was seeking. 
Finally she went to her mother. 


ne was a baby once myself, wasn't 

“Thee was.” 

“And wore clothes as little as any- 
one?" 

“Thee did for a certainty." 

“Then, where are those clothes all 
gone to?" 

"Perhaps thee wore them out," her 
mother suggested, not without a sense of 
prevarication, for only that morning 
more than one little yellowed slip, fra- 
grant with lavender, had been brought 
down from the chest in the attic to be 
whitened in the sun and made ready for 
service again. 

* Was I hard on my clothes so early?" 
nm Ann said desperately. 

“Thee didn't wear stout ginghams 
then. Thee wore the finest of nainsook.” 

“T wish thee’d dressed me in some- 
thing more durable!" she sighed. 

She worried about it all the morning, 
but that afternoon she happened to see 
some of the neighbors gathered together 
making clothes for the latest Joy baby, 
who was soon to be "shortened." Mary 
Ann watched the little garments fash- 
ioning themselves in their nimble fingers 
and an inspiration came to her. If they 
did that for a Joy baby, surely— She 
didn't wait to finish her thought be- 
fore she leaned up to one of them and 
said confidingly: 

“Thee’d do as much for any baby that 
hadn't clothes, wouldn't thee?" 

After that she didn't worry about 





“We share everything, don't we? Well, then, has thee never thought how thee has three babies and we have none?” 
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“Mary Ann, thee always was the drollest child!” 


clothes any more, or regret that she had 
been so hard on her own; but a more vital 
anxiety confronted her. For as they sat 
sewing someone had remarked that by 
the time they got this Joy baby provided 
for it Would be time to begin work for 
the next one. If it should be Mary Ann's 
baby that the Joys had their eye on! She 
wished they would move away! Across 
the creek and clear out of the county! 
She couldn't rest till she had seen Dr. 
Cornthwait again. “Thee won't let the 
Joys get our baby, will thee?” she pleaded, 
and he promised that they shouldn't. 


IT WASN'T many days after that until, 

one bright morning in early May, 
Mary Ann was given permission to spend 
the day with a relative who lived at the 
other end of the village. Mary Ann loved 
to go visiting, and this time she was to 
stay all day. Swinging her little basket, 
full of presents for EON Ellen, she 
started out, too happy to care that when 
she met Dr. Cornthwait driving toward 
her in his gig he was in such a hurry 
he didn't even see her. 

She had a delightful morning, for there 
were new little chickens, “ridiculous” 
little ducks, and a “cantankerous” tur- 
key gobbler whose antics, viewed from a 
safe distance, filled her with glee. In- 
doors, Cousin Ellen made cookies and 
let her choose one out of every panful 
to take home in her basket. Then came 
dinner, best of all, in spite of her staid 
little caution, “Now, don't thee go to 
any fuss on my account!" Convention 


did not hamper her enjoyment of the 
meal. “I do like to be visiting at meal- 
time!" she exclaimed happily. “It makes 
me feel as though I'd been away for- 
ever!” 

But early in the afternoon one of the 
neighbors came in with her baby. It was 
a dear little baby, just the age Mary 
Ann loved best, but, oddly enough, the 
minute she laid eyes on it she declared 
she had to go home. 

“But thy mother said thee could stay 
till sundown,” Cousin Ellen protested. 
“Isn’t thee feeling well?” 

“Yes, but I've got to get home! I've 
got to get home!" she insisted, and their 
urging was of no avail. She rushed off 
in such a hurry that she almost forgot to 
say good-by. And it was well she went 
when she did, for just as she got to the 
big white house where the Browns lived 
the door opened and a friend came out. 

“Has thee heard of the new little baby 
that's come to Hannah Brown?" she 
asked. 

Mary Ann stopped short. “When did 
it come?" she demanded. 

“At tea-time last evening—a dear little 
girl. Its mother is so happy! Thee'll love 
it when thee sees it." 

She went on her way, but Mary Ann 
stood rooted to the spot. At tea-time last 
evening! Their baby! And Hannah had 
got it instead of them, and kept it all 
this time! Well, she shouldn’t have it 
any longer! Mary Ann was quick to act. 

She dropped her little basket on the 
sidewalk and went in through the open 


front door. There was no one about in the 
front of the house, and she made her 
way on up the stairs. The door at the 
head of the stairs was ajar, and Mary 
Ann peeped in. 4 

In the great four-poster in the center 
of the room, Hannah was lying. half 
asleep, and on the pillow by her side it 
was there, the baby Mary Ann had been 
waiting for. 

Hannah opened her eyes wider as Mary 

Ann stepped in. “Why, it’s thee, little 
Mary Ann Evans!” she said with a 
smile. “How did thee find thy way up 
here? Here's something thee'll like! Come 
and see the dear little baby that's come to 
me. 
Mary Ann, hardly hearing her, stood 
spellbound, looking at it. Fast asleep it 
lay in its little white robe, their baby— 
her baby, really! And without a doubt the 
dearest little baby in the world. 

“Thee never saw such a tiny baby, 
did thee?" said Hannah, amused at her 
intentness. Pride of motherhood was in 
the smile with which she beamed down 
upon this little admirer of her first-born. 


M^RY ANN, her survey ended, 

heaved a deep sigh of content and 
turned her attention to Hannah, who, for 
anyone displaying stolen goods, showed 
herself strangely unperturbed. 

“Thee’ll have to give it up now,” she 
announced. It was all she could do to 
keep from picking it up and running 
right off with it. 

Hannah didn't understand how gently 
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she was being dealt with. 
Mar Ann?" she said. 
hee can kiss it once more and say 
ood-by," Mary Ann offered, “and then 
tn going to take it. It’s our baby, the 
one we've been waiting for all this time.’ 

“And what makes thee think it's thy 
baby?” 

“T could tell, just to look at it! And 
it was promised to me long ago." 

* But it was promised to me too." 

"Not this baby—it couldn't have 
been! Did anyone ever tell thee thee 
could have the very first baby that came 
to the village?" 

“No, but—” 

“Well, they told me J could; so this is 
mine. Thee can have the next one, if 
there is another. Thee can have the next 
two—thee can have all that come along 
for a while" she promised lavishly. 
* But this one is mine, and thee'll have 
to let me have it." 

* [s thy mother expecting it?" 


“What say, 


“No,” Mary Ann had to admit. “She 
doesn't know anything about it. But 
can't thee see that's the very best part 
of all? It’s me it was promised to. I’m 


just waiting to surprise her!” 

“But I’ve been waiting too, this ever 
so long. Pull open the drawer there and 
see all the little dresses and socks I made 
ready. Does thee find the little caps?" 
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Yes; Mary Ann found everything. 
Hannah had been able to do so much 
more about clothes than she had! Some- 
how that array of little garments gave 
her claim some justification. Her delu- 
sion only made the case more complicated 
for Mary Ann to deal with. 

“Thee’s convinced it’s thy child?” she 


asked, lifting up serious eyes to Han- 
nah’s face. 

Hannah laughed, a low delicious 
laughter. ''Mary Ann, thee always was 
the drollest child! Yes, I'm sure, quite 
sure!" 


“But it isn't, though!" Mary Ann in- 
sisted desperately. ‘‘Thee’s all wrong. 
It's ours! Thee wouldn't want to keep 
what didn't belong to thee, would thee?" 

Hannah made no answer, but there 
was something in the way she looked 
down at the baby that made Mary Ann 
suddenly forget her own longing. She 
seemed so proud of it, so happy with it, so 
attached to it already! How she would 
miss it when it was gone! For one minute 
Mary Ann forgot how happy they were 
going to be at home to have it, out of 
pity for Hannah, who had become so used 
already to being i its mother, but who, in 
spiteof everything, would have to let it go. 

“I’m sorry for thee," she said, her 
whole expression full of sweet sympathy. 
“Tf it was anything else, thee could keep 


it and welcome, whether it was thine or 
not. But I'll have to take it now. We 
can't spare it any longer. Thee can come 
and see it as often as thee likes, but thee 
can't keep it another minute. I'm going!" 

Just as Hannah would have had to 
restrain her the door opened and Han- 
nah's mother came in. 

“Mary Ann Evans! What's thee doing 
here?" ike cried. "Hasn't thee heard 
the news? Thee has a little brother wait- 
"s thee at home!" 

ary Ann looked at her, spellbound. 

* "There's a little baby there now?” 

“Ves. ” 

“As nice as this baby?” 

The Quaker grandmother could not 
truthfully acknowledge the superiority of 
any child over her first grandchild, but 
she was resourceful. 

“Thee’ll come to like him even better," 
she promised. 

ith lightning rapidity, then, incre- 
dulity gave place to rapturous belief on 
Mary Ann's face. Her wonderful expres- 
sion was reflected in the smile of i irresist- 
ible delight with which the two women's 
glances met and lingered with a mutual 
“ Did thee ever see the like of Mary Ann?" 

But by that time Mary Ann herself, 
flying along in a whirlwind of twinkling 
pantalettes and floating pinafore ties, 
was nearly half-way home. 
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Flying along in a whirlwind of twinkling pantalettes and floating pinafore ties 


On a Diet 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


'HE human stomach is closely 
connected with the welfare of 
man. 

This is a competent beginning. 
It is a premise which I defy anybody to 
gainsay. It is a Rock of Gibraltar. It 
is a Mount Ararat in the midst of a flood, 
and I confidently perch there, while 
around about exists no bottom. 

The human stomach as diagrammed in 
the encyclopedia resembles the map of 
South America, and as a potentiality ex- 
ercises the revolutionary characteristics 
of that realm. It varies in size: in youth 
being longer than thick, and reaching 
from the chin to the heels; in ripe matu- 
rity being thicker than long, and reaching 
from the back two feet beyond the natural 
plumb-line. 

However, 'tis not for me, a layman, to 
essay a description of stomachs in gen- 
eral. One stomach is all-sufficient for the 
confines of this essay; and that is my 
own stomach. 

Throughout my life, to the period of 
which I am about to write, I had been 
pleasantly associated with my stomach. 
There was not what you might term an 
intimacy between us; I never had seen 
my stomach, I never really had given it 
much thought, it was rather a silent part- 
ner in my anatomical organization, con- 
tent with its dividends three times a day 
and rarely growling. “Ave atque vale,” 
“welcome and pass on," seemed to be the 
motto above the doorway of its private 
office. Good old stomach, which in mo- 
ments of great satisfaction, say after 
"Thanksgiving dinner or other gastronomic 
event, I occasionally ventured to address, 
with a pat, as “ Bill." 

"Bill," mysterious "Bill" was well 
past his hobbledehoyhcod of lankness and 
more length than thickness, and was 
nicely rounding into form (I write this 
literally), when he got a grouch. I don't 
know why. We all tried to find out, but 
he proved to be a noncommittal cuss; 
and as there is no accounting for tastes, 
so there was no accounting for the taste 
in my mouth. 

By this taste did Bill the stomach an- 
nounce his grouch, the tongue seeming to 
be his office-boy. 

The Lady-Who-Married-Me decided 
that no doubt I was “a little bilious," and 
she prescribed a casual attention to diet. 

“T wouldn't eat quite so much for a day 
or two," she said wisely. “Give the stom- 
ach a rest. Maybe that pie last night 
upset you." 

Just why only half—a customary half, 
to which silence always had given assent 
—of a nice crispy hot apple pie suddenly 
should offend Bill I could not understand; 
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but as the advice of the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me uniformly is good, I took it and 
humored Bill to the extent of a pretense 
at "diet." I had coffee, dry toast, and 
poached egg, for breakfast; bread and 
milk for lunch; a chop, a baked potato, 
and a bit of tapioca pudding for dinner. 

Bill was not placated. He kept his 
office-boy, of disagreeable mien, at his 
portal, and the aura of the private office 
itself appeared to be a portentous dark 
brown. Evidently the grouch continued. 

We both—the Lady-Who-Married-Me 
and I—were considerably puzzled by the 
attitude of Bill the stomach. We catered 
to him by every means within our knowl- 
edge. Of course, a stemach is hard to 
deal with, being so secluded. You have 
to work largely by guess. I hate to argue 
with man or woman through a screen 
door, and to argue through a keyhole is 
worse. The taste persisted; Bill's dol- 
drums persisted; nothing that we could 
devise, by help of the huckster, the gro- 
cery, the meat market or the drug store, 
evoked from him a cheery word or a 
smile, and finally I took him to the doctor. 

The doctor did not evince particular 
alarm; he was not much impressed by 
the vicious demeanor of the office-boy 
tongue and merely "a-hemmed" in a 
bland manner when I told him that some- 
times I felt as if I were entertaining a 
boiled sea-urchin. He asked me if I had 
had similar trouble with Bill in previous 
years; and when I informed him that 
our relations always had been most har- 
monious, he bestowed upon me a small 
envelope of drab disks the size of under- 
shirt buttons, and asserted that if I took 
one before meals I would soon be “‘all 
right." 


UT he didn't know Bill. Neither did I. 

As a stomach Bill was dreadful “sot.” 
He had inherited a characteristic of my 
family. 

The doctor counseled me to go slow 
for a few days; to “diet” a little. 

“T have been dieting, Doctor.” 

“Well; continue. Relax in your work; 
take more exercise; seek variety in your 
recreations and your food; stick to what 
agrees with you; when you find something 
that doesn’t agree with you, drop it.” 

That was practical. The trouble was, 
that what didn’t agree with me was Bill 
the stomach; and to quit Bill seemed out 
of the question. 

The doctor’s button disks were a new 
taste, while drifting down, and I swal- 
lowed them religiously, according to direc- 
tions. They were ignored by Bill, but I 
had nineteen of them to dispose of. 
also piled out of bed at six in the morning 


and took Bill for a brisk walk before 
breakfast—five blocks down the street, 
three blocks across, six blocks back up 
that street, the three blocks, in reverse, 
again, and one block home. All the late 
cats and early dogs along the route soon 
knew me well. 

After breakfast I walked to the far- 
thest car-line; at noon I walked around 
several down-town blocks; and in the 
afternoon, arriving home about four- 
thirty, I mowed the lawn or dug new 
garden holes until dinner, and following 
dinner we walked again—the three of us, 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me, I, and Bill. 

For Bill was still much in evidence; that 
is to say, he was much in effect, although, 
like the Mikado of old, he was not to be 
seen. He was still an immovable body 
against which we had arrayed no irre- 
sistible force, notwithstanding the fact 
that I had swallowed all the drab disks 
and had been supplied by the doctor with 
black ones. 

“Try eating more fruit—fresh fruit,” 
advised the doctor. "And take a glass 
of hot water upon arising in the morning. 
Limit yourself to the easily digested foods, 
such as eggs, malted milk, and soups.” 

“T shall diet now in strict earnest,” I 
said to the Lady-Who-Married-Me, “and 
cure this thing up. It's run long enough." 

“It certainly has," agreed the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. 

About this epoch I rode down-town 
with Brown— Brown of Brown & Jones, 
to be exact. Bill the stomach's unhappy 
frame of mind was making me unhappy 
also, for this falling out of old friends 
distressed me much. 

"Getting thin, aren't. you?” queried 
Brown delicately. | "What's the mat- 
ter?" 

“Oh, stomach's out of whack,” I ex- 
plained specifically. 

Brown was all sympathy. 

““That so? What you doing for it?" 

“The doctor gave me some stuff, as a 
helper. Then I’m drinking hot water 
before breakfast, eating plenty of fresh 
fruit, and limiting myself to a light diet.” 

Brown nodded. 

“I see. Diet's the thing, and the only 
thing in a case like that. But you take 
my advice and cut out the hot water. 
Cold water is what you need. Hot water 
relaxes the stomach; cold water acts as 
a tonic—by reaction; understand? Mrs. 
Brown had a stomach just like yours, and 
hot water never feazed it; she changed 
off to cold water, and was well in a week! 
Cold water is a bracer. And if I were 

ou I wouldn't tackle much fresh fruit. 

ots of stomachs won't stand fresh fruit; 
makes acid. Acid keeps the stomach irri- 
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tated. Now, my wife can't touch fresh 
fruit at all; neither can I. But we eat 
plenty of cooked fruit.” 

Brown’s advice sounded good; the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me agreed with it, 
and the only question seemed to be 
whether it agreed with Bill the stomach. 
However, the Lady-Who-Married-Me had 
and amendment to offer. 

“T was talking with Mrs. Smith to-day 
and I happened to mention that you were 
having a little trouble with your stomach, 
and she thinks you’re taking too much 
exercise. Mr. Smith had exactly the 
same trouble, she says, and he couldn’t 
do a thing with it until he began to rest 
more. For a month he had his break- 
fast in bed, and he rested an hour before 
and after every meal; and it cured him.” 

That also sounded reasonable, inas- 
much as the exercise régime had not pre- 
vailed with the obstreperous Bill. I fol- 
lowed Brown's suggestion as to the cold 
water and the cooked fruit instead of hot 
water and fresh fruit; instead of exer- 
cise I tried to rest. I quit the walks and 
the lawn and garden; my ante-breakfast 
route witnessed my passage no longer, 
. and I scrupulously lay upon the couch 
an hour after breakfast and was late at 
the office; came home at noon to rest 
likewise an hour before and 
after lunch (thereby miss- 
ing important noon con- 
ferences); and even rested 
an hour before and after 
dinner. 


ALL this did not especially 
please Bill. His motto 
above his portal, once read- 
ing, so comfortingly, “Ave 
atque vale," now appeared 
to be “Abandon Hope of 
All That Enters Here.” 

I had been taking the rest 
cure by lying on my back, 
until the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me read in the poultry 
journals “Health and 

ealth" column that after 
eating, one should lie upon 
the right side. This ‘‘fa- 
cilitated the passage of the 
food along the intestines.” 
Horrors! Here I had mis- 
understood Bill’s appeals, 
E had Pe ferens 

is grouc y lying on 
my back both before and 
after. 

It was about time to 
change doctors. — White— 
Ben White, the undertaker 
—sent me to a good one 
who had cured him (White) 
of another stomach trouble 
“exactly” like mine. 

"He'll fix you up,” assured 
White. “He doesn't give 
medicine, much, but he's great on diet." 

The doctor interviewed the office-boy 
tongue, “‘a-hemmed,” and asked me what 
I had been accustomed to eat. He shook 
his head over the word vegetables. 

“There’s the point," he said. “Yours 
does not strike me as a vegetable case. 
You are crowding your digestive appa- 
ratus with an excess of starch. Eat more 
meat and less of the fibrous, starch vege- 
tables; in fact, for a time quit starchy 
foods entirely—white bread, pastry, and 


all, and confine yourself mostly to the 
lean meats. That will give your diges- 
tive apparatus the needed rest. And 
you'd better stop fruit altogether, whether 
cooked or fresh. Have your meat ground, 
and chew it well, but don't mix fruit acid 
with it." 

“How about breakfast?" I queried. 

“Meat for breakfast, by all means," 
he declared. “Meat for breakfast is pref- 
erable to meat at noon. The stomach is 
much more able to take care of it in the 
morning, after a night’s respite. I be- 
lieve in meat for breakfast.” 

This again sounded like reasonable doc- 
trine, and I left the office quite encour- 
aged. If Bill wanted meat, meat he 
should have, no matter how much it cost. 
We raised our own vegetables—did the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me and I—but meat 
we must buy. However, no matter, if 
only Bill was placated. 

He didn't seem to approve, decidedly, 
of the meat diet; but a happy thought 
was communicated to the Lady o- 
Married-Me, and she in turn communi- 
cated it to my own eager ears. 

“Mrs. Holt says that she was bothered 
for a year with her stomach, just like you, 
until she went to an oculist. He said that 
it was her eyes—she had eye-strain; and 





Frequently I was much embarrassed, caught in these convulsions 


he fitted her to glasses and she’s been per- 
fectly well ever since she put them on.” 
And I had been blaming Bill! Blaming 
patient old Bill, who was being made a 
scapegoat by those rascal eyes! Sure 
enough; the oculist found my right eye 
two octaves flat and my left eye badly 
faded. It was a wonder that I had been 
able to see at all, and it was no wonder 
that my stomach had troubled me. 
“You'll feel much better now," he 
encouraged, when, effectually short-cir- 


cuited by those confounded rims, I left, 
as e high, as if avoiding stray eggs. 

mprovement was very slow: the eyes 
did not yield and acknowledge the corn 
gracefully, and Bill's grouch had become 
a habit. 

"Losing flesh, aren't you?" 
Jones— Jones the insurance man. 

"Yes. Stomach’s gone back on me,” 
I proffered. 

“What are you doing for it?" 

I told him. He at once saw the error 
of my ways. 

“ Now, you listen to me," he bade. “I 
had the same kind of stomach trouble a 
couple of years ago, and I know just what 
you're going through. Doctors are all 
right, but they make mistakes, like any- 
body will; and dieting is all right, if 
properly carried on. I believe your stom- 
ach's dropped! It's too low at the bot- 
tom end, and forms a sac that holds the 
food too long. Understand? The less 
work you give it, with ground meat and 
soft stuff, the worse it will be. What it 
needs is exercise to strengthen the mus- 
cles. You try eating whatever you fancy, 
for a while, and make the stomach work. 
The fact is, we modern people save the 
stomach too much, with our predigested 
fodder, and let it loaf on us. Then the 
muscles relax. But cut out 
the liquids; cut out soups, 
and don’t drink more than 
a few sips of water at a time. 
I quit liquids, but I ate 
everything in moderation, 
even pie. That old hoax 
that piecrust is indigestible 
is exploded; it’s just the 
thing for the stomach to 
work on.” 


Now this did sound rea- 
sonable. Bill was loaf- 
ing on me, was he? Soldier- 
ing, eh? Sly old Bill! 

he Lady-Who-Married- 
Me nodded. 


“Pve heard of dropped 
stomachs," she  averred. 
*Mrs. Martin had one. 
She drew it up by exercises. 
And as for pie, it never ha; 
hurt you, has it? If I were 
you I'd go right ahead and 
eat whatever I wanted, but 
I'd avoid liquids. Drink- 
ing with meals is bad any- 
way. Why don't you t 
quitting coffee, too? Now's 
a good chance. Perhaps 
coffee doesn't agree with 
you." 

The return to three 
square meals a day was 
delightful, although they 
were rather dry. Mrs. 
Martin showed the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me several 
muscle exercises that helped to cure her, 
and would cure me. They consisted in 
pausing during the day, and, without 
interference with the breathing, waggling 
the stomach in and out, or up and down, 
to be specific, twenty-five times. The 
same was to be performed in bed, when 
awake. During business hours oppor- 
tunities were so haphazard that fre- 
quently I was much embarrassed, caught 
in these convulsions; but I persevered, 
and Bill grew sore. 
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Horrors! I had misunderstood Bill's appeals and 
increased his grouch by lying on my back 


As for me, apart, I missed my coffee 
and my water, and was shrinking so 
rapidly that I could slip my chin inside 
my former tight collars. 

Happily, the washerwoman came to the 
rescue. 

** [ was telling Mrs. McGraw (who was 
the washerwoman in question) about the 
siege you're having," informed the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me, “and she asks, why 
don't you quit eating breakfast for a 
while? She had vour stomach trouble, 
and the only thing that cured her was 
omitting breakfast. Lots of people don’t 
eat breakfast. An old German doctor 
proposed this to Mrs. McGraw. He said 
that in the morning, after a night's quiet, 
the stomach wasn't ready to start right 
in on food. Why don't you talk with 
Mrs. McGraw?" 

I did. 

“Yes, sir," retailed Mrs. McGraw,— 
who was thin and yellow and not, as 
seemed to me, very robust,— 'TI've eat 
no breakfast for over a year, an' I ain't 
been troubled with dyspepsy since. All 
I take, when I get up, is a cup of coffee." 

“ But are you sure that coffee is good 
for you?" I demanded. 

“Yes, sir, I am,” declared Mrs. Mc- 
Graw. “This idee that coffee hurts peo- 
ple is all humbug. My doctor says that 
a cup of nice strong coffee taken clear 
never hurt nobody. They think it does, 
but it don't; it's something else." 

“You might try it, dear," suggested 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me. "I've al- 
ways heard that if you took coffee without 
cream or sugar it wasn't harmful." 

Going without breakfast usually gave 
me a headache, but coffee might act as 
a "stayer" until luncheon-time. Be- 
sides, I like coffee, and Bill never had 
objected to it—much. Therefore I pro- 
ceeded to adopt the McGraw system, and 
warmed Bill with a cup of clear coffee 
in the morning, but annoyed him with 
naught else. 

I have read of sea-cucumbers, big 
worms, who can turn themselves inside 
out and inspect themselves. But man 
has no such structural advantage. As 


Doctor Henny explained: “You cannot 
p at the stomach. You can put a 

roken arm in a sling and keep it quiet; 
you can't do that to the stomach. There- 
fore the process of healing is very slow.” 

This was another doctor, recommended 
by my friend Edwards. 

“Vou go to Doctor Henny,” said Ed- 
wards. “Tell him I sent you. I had 
your stomach: trouble, and he was the 
one who fixed me right.” 

Doctor Henny ‘‘a-hemmed.” 

“The main difficulty is," he explained, 
“that you go too long without sufficient 
nourishment. You're weakening your- 
self. Dinner should be eaten at noon. 
Omit breakfast, if you like, but eat your 
hearty meal of the day at noon instead 
of at night. Dinner at night is bad, 
anyway. At close of day the human 
vigor is low; we load the stomach with a 
great mass of stuff, the stomach is in- 
clined to be sluggish; we sit around, and 
read, and draw the blood to the brain, 
the food ferments, and frequently we go 
to bed with it undigested; then in the 
morning we have that ‘bad taste. The 
custom is wrong, dead wrong. We must 
digest with our legs as well as with our 
stomach; and we should eat our hearty 
meal of the day in the midst of activi- 
ties, not at the end." 

About the same time I made a dis- 
covery, for myself! It was in the '' Cur- 
rent Comment" of a monthly magazine. 
“I ought to drink more water, dear," I 
announced. ''Scientists have been ex- 
perimenting, down at Washington, and 
they've proved that plenty of water drank 
during meals helps digestion instead of 
retards it! Some of the experimenters 
drank a quart of water, at a meal!" 

"We've been doing wrong then, 
haven't we!" deplored the Lady-Who- 
Married - Me. "We've always been 
taught that much water with meals was 
injurious. And you've been drinking 
none!" 

I was glad to be on the water-wagon 
again, for water with meals always had 
been one of my delights. Nevertheless, 
Bill acted mean as dirt about it. 





Freer Meal 


> 


By this time I hated Bill with fierce, 
hot hatred. I would gloatingly have con- 
signed him to hara-kiri, could that have 
been achieved without permanent detri- 
ment to myself. 

My eyes were acting outrageously, and 
the Lady Who- Mamed Me was sure that 
the glasses did not fit. As the oculist 
insisted that they did, I went to another 
man who was the same thing under a 
different name, and who had been recom- 
mended by our neighbor Henderson. 

He found that the glasses fitted as well 
as practicable; but he said that he could 
do little until my stomach was quieted. 

“On the other hand," I suggested, 
“isn’t it likely that the eyes are what 
cause the stomach?” 

“Oh, no," replied he. ‘‘The stomach 
undoubtedly is affecting the eyes. Er— 
by the way, what are you doing for the 
stomach?” 

I told him. 

“T see,” he mused. 
teetotaler?" 

I admitted a democratic leniency, al- 
though, as Bill could testify, “soft drinks" 
and kitchen brews were our standbvs. 

“You try,” counseled the oculist under 
a different name, “a small glass of sherry 
before meals. Try it. It cured me. Ihad 
your dyspepsia (he didn’t though, and such 
an assertion was insulting) for years. 
Took everything, did everything; got 
down to ninety-seven pounds. An old 
family doctor put me up to this experi- 
ment of sherry; some stomachs need the 
stimulant to excite a flow of the diges- 
tive fluids." 

While I was standing on a corner that 
noon, waiting for a car, and with a bottle 
of sherry in my side coat-pocket, Peters 
(you know Peters), the attorney, came 
swinging by. 

“Hello,” he hailed. “Been to lunch?” 

“No; I’m going home at noon, now,” 
I explained. 

“That so? Losing flesh, aren't you, 
old man?" 

“Yes. Stomach's gone back on me.” 

“I see. Knocking off afternoons, are 
you? That’s right. Just you keep it up." 


“Er—are you a 
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“Not exactly. But we're having din- 
ner at noon, instead of at night. Thought 
I'd try that for a spell." 

“Don’t you do it; don't you do it, old 
man," besought Peters, earnestly. “I 
know some doctors advise it, but it’s a 
mistake, in a business man. Makes you 
stupid all the rest of the day. Now, in 
the evening a man is through with the 
day's work, or ought to be; his mind is 
at peace; he has plenty of time for his 
meal and for quiet afterward. I had 
your stomach trouble; know what it is, 

recisely; know what the doctors advise; 
but I never gained one iota by having 
dinner at noon. Made me worse." 

“But I understood that it's not best to 
sit down, for the evening, after a hearty 
meal." 

“Bah!” scoffed Peters. “Don’t ani- 
mals usually sleep after eating? Didn't 
you ever hear of the two dogs—fed at 
the same time on the same articles, and 
one taken for a long walk and one left 
at home? And how, when they were 
killed and their stomachs were examined, 
the stomach of the one who had been left 
at home was empty and the stomach of 
the other was still full? No; you use 
common sense: eat a good breakfast, 
skip noon entirely, and have a regular 
dinner at night. Just try that for a 
while, and I’ ll guarantee it will fix you.’ 


Peter's voice was confident; his form - 


and complexion were convincing; and I 
somehow felt that maybe I had missed 
Bill’s demand by just this simple mar- 
gin—a mere error of sequences, in the 
combination of meals. So I more hope- 
fully hastened home (accompanied by 
Bill), with the news and the sherry. 
The sherry would have been first class, 
had Bill the stomach taken to it with an 
relish, and had the Lady- Who-Marned- 
Me not immediately come upon the diffi- 
culty in the tentative treatment. She 
found another item, which read: 
“Experiments have demonstrated con- 
clusively that the introduction of alcohol, 
in any appreciable quantities such as is 
contained in wines and spirits, into the 







The Lady-Who-Married-Me 
and the Mrs. Farmér and 
the hired man stood about 
with bated breath 


human stomach, at once produces a con- 
gestion and a distinct cessation of the 
digestive fluids. Thus those persons who 
ignorantly think that by drinking wine 
or spirits or so-called ‘bitters’ as an 'ap- 
petizer' they are aiding digestion, are 
doing the very opposite. All the stimu- 
lus received is a false stimulus." 

“There!” gasped the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me. “It’s just as well. I'll use the 
sherry in puddings, when you can eat 
them." 

So we finally decided to take Bill to a 
sanatorium. [ went along, in my astral 
body (my physical proportions having 
vanished); the Lady-Who-Married-Me 
went, in order to see that careless people 
did not sit on me or step through me. 

“Please drive slowly. My husband is 
a very sick man,” she tenderly explained 
as I was airily flipped into the 'bus which 
would convey us to the sanatorium. 


WHEN we had gone about two of the 
miles, a thunder storm—sort of cy- 
clone and cloudburst—bogged the ’bus, 
carried off the team, and left us stranded 
before a shack of a farmhouse. 

“Sick man," announced we all to the 
Mrs. Farmer, who viewed our advent with 
concern. “Can you keep him overnight?" 

“Mercy on me!” ejaculated the Mrs. 
Farmer. “S’pose I can, but I ain't got 
a thing in the house fit for him to eat. 
Hens ain't layin,’ an’ spring chickens are 
all gone, an' cow is dry." 

“Tt doesn't matter," assured the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. “He can't eat. His 
stomach has gone back on him." 

“Pore man," commiserated the Mrs. 
Farmer. 

So they put Bill and me in a bedroom; 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me of course was 
determined to stay to the end, but the 
sanatorium employees trudged away. 

“There’s not a thing here for you to 
eat, dear," reported the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me, after a reconnoissance. "But 


do you think of a thing you can eat?" 
“Not a thing," I responded accommo- 
datingly. 


After the Lady-Who-Married-Me had 
left, along with a clatter of dishes was 
wafted in through the door ajar a deli- 
cious odor. I realized that somewhere, 
near at hand, strong, ostrich-gifted men 
and women were sitting about a festive 
board, like gods and goddesses on Mt. 
Olympus, and were devouring ambrosia. 
Bill pricked up his ears; I felt him do so. 

The more I sniffed, the more covetous 
became Bill; and while the office-boy 
tongue actually perspired with eagerness 
I called lustily lor the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me. 

She came, bringing with her more of 
the wondrous atmosphere. 

“What is that?" demanded Bill and I. 

“What, dear?" 

“That smell." 

“Dearest, isn't it awful? PII shut the 
door. But do you know, pork and cab- 
bage is a!l the family has for dinner." 

“For the love of Mike!" chortled Bill 
and I, while the office-boy tongue driv- 
eled. “Send some in." 

"Boiled pork and cabbage, dear?" 
she gasped. “Oh, my darling!" 

“Then I'll die fighting," I announced. 
* And if by the time I reach that table 
there is no delicate boiled pork and cab- 
bage left, the tragedy will be general." 

I being desperate, and Bill being des- 
perate, and the office-boy tongue being 
almost uncontrollable, to placate us a 
morsel of boiled pork and cabbage was 
marched in to us, and the Lady-Who- 
Married-Me and the Mrs. Farmer and the 
hired man stood about with bated 
breath. 

But there was no need of fear. Bill 
jumped for that pork and cabbage. In 
half an hour he sent up word for more. 
At midnight he was ready for pork and 
cabbage breakfast; and after breakfast 
he was ready for pork and cabbage dinner. 

We didn't go on to the sanatorium, for 
Bill was all mght. He has been all right 
ever since. However, anybody reading 
this article will see how to cure stomach 
trouble—albeit boiled pork and cabbage 
of course is not the thing to try. 


Interesting People 


I. 


A great teacher who is a friend to youth 


II. A young layman who is the leader of a new crusade 


III. 


Professor H. Morse Stephens 
HERE is but one Morse Steph- 


ens. If there is any doubt on 

this score one may just ask any 

student who was at Ithaca be- 
tween the years of 1894 and 1902, or at 
Berkeley between 1902 and the present 
date. 

Besides this there are hosts of people 
all over the country who have heard him 
lecture and know the charm thereof. Three 
times at least he has given courses before 
Lowell Institute in Boston; once or more 
at the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Amherst, Richmond 
College, Virginia, etc. 

Many who have not heard him lecture 
have heard him talk with or without a 
dinner table—and that may be counted, 
if possible, better still. He says he loves 
more than anything else to talk; he 
means, of course, when intelligent people 
listen. 

And intelligent people, when at hand, 
always do listen. ‘They themselves talk 
only just enough to keep him under 
headway. His lectures he claims are 
nothing but talking, and he says it is 
really a shame to be paid for doing what 
is his chief joy in life. No one, however, 
collects and arranges his material for a 
lecture more carefully than Professor 
Stephens. Every lecture course is accom- 
panied by a thoroughgoing syllabus with 
ample bibliography, and he knows and 
his audience knows at any moment, be- 
yond a peradventure, just where he is in 
the unfolding of his subject. 

His field is modern European history, 
with a chief interest centered in the 
French Revolution, concerning which 
he has written the most modern, or shall 
| say, most scientific account. He 
insists, by the way, that he is of the 
modern school of historians, who are 
chiefly concerned, „about the facts, and 
abhor the “story,” and the plot, and the 
moral. They spurn the notion that 
history should try to be literature. One 
has an idea that this sort of history 
would lack charm. 

Now, Professor Stephens is probably 
most assiduous about his facts; I am 
sure he is, but, strangely enough, he 
and his lecturings and his writings con- 
tinue to be most interesting. It must 
be that truth is stranger than fiction. 


It may be, however, after all that more 
depends upon the man than upon the 
prospectus of his school. 

Certain it is that this is a man cast 
in an unusual mold. He is big and 
generous, fond beyond all measure of 
society and of friends, loyal in friendship, 
unsordid and unselfish to a fault, giving 
freely, nay prodigally, of himself, his 
time, his strength and his marvelous 
store of learning to all those who are 
about him. 

His memory of names, faces, characters 
and occurrences is for accuracy most 
unusual; it would sometimes be a bit 
uncanny were it not that his gift scems 
so largely the purpose of cheering his 
fellow beings along the pathway. Peo- 
ple like to be recognized, particularly 
by name; and Morse Stephens's recogni- 
tion, say of an old student, is a very 
hearty affair, including the name and 
generally the John or Bill or Stub that 
goes with it. There are few men in 
this country who have more acquaintances 
—most of them outright friends—than 
Professor Stephens. 

He has them scattered all over the 
land wherever Cornell and California boys 
have gone, and wherever his own peri- 

atetics have taken him, whether to 

oston or Sonora. To be adopted by 
Morse Stephens as a friend means some- 
thing very definite—like being initiated 
into a fraternity. It means that he 
surely will let you know when he comes 
to town,—not merely promise to,—and 
that he will come right home and stay 
with you if you have an extra bed. But 
that is nothing compared with what he 
is ready to do when you come his way. 
When you are absent from him you are 
the person and thing which characterizes 
the face and fate of the city or institution 
where you reside. When such city or 
institution is mentioned he commends 
you. One friend, as far as Stephens is 
concerned, would save Sodom. At the 
club, in his rooms or in the “Grove,” he 
moves and lunches in the midst of a 
plurality of the friends initiate. Some 
day there will be a societv organized and 
called the Phi Sigma (Friends of Steph- 
ens). One reason why they love him 
is that he can be counted on to be found 
where they left him; another is that he 
is a pretty good lover himself. 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


A woman teacher who believes that children should grow like plants 
The blind boy who is the most expert machinist in a big city 


A Catholic priest who is a mayor, and why he was elected 


John R. Mott 


N THE gray old capital of Scotland, 
during the month of June, 1910, 
thirteen hundred men from the four 
corners of the earth met for the 
purpose of planning and organizing a 
decisive battle for the bringing of Chris- 
tianity to every nation on ‘the globe. 
The men included in this great assembly 
were not of ordinary mold. Each one 
of them was distinguished by some great 
achievement. standing to his credit on 
the roll of fame. ‘Together they could 
have drawn a map of the world from 
first-hand knowledge, and they repre- 
sented almost every shade of doctrine 
and Church government known to man. 
There were cabinet ministers and peers 
of the realm, Korean dignitaries, Hindu 
pundits with princely titles, Anglican 
archbishops and bishops, ex-governors 
of the British oversea dominions, Jap- 
anese whose names are unseparable from 
the recent. glory of Nippon, Chinese 
scholars, Australian officials, Americans 
of international renown, and represent- 
atives not only from each European 
nation, but from lands and islands of 
which the ordinary mortal has scarcely 
heard. On the left of the platform sat 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; on the 
right stood Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
as the herald of King George; in the 
center, presiding with calm and digni- 
fed impartiality over the notable gather- 
ing, Was a young American eee 
accorded the honor by unanimous accla- 
mation, the most conspicious feure in 
the hall - John. R. Mott. Within. the 
past few years you might have seen the 
same figure dominating gatherings of 
intellectual men in almost every capital 
and university city of the world —Oxford, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Athens, Buenos 
Ayres, Melbourne, Johannesburg, Tokyo, 
Peking, Calcutta, Seoul, and elsewhere. 
This man—who has influenced. more 
young men than any other man living, 
who is the most widely known figure in 
the academic life of five continents, and 
who to-day is the leading force in aggres- 
sive Christianity—of what kind is he? 
He ts stamped with all the character- 
istics of a man of destiny. The forehead 
that rises crag-like from bushy brows, 
the square jaw unconsciously pushed 
out when speaking, as if to meet and 
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defy opposition, the eyes that sweep and 

ierce at the same time, the neck that 
Dan the head with a grace and strength 
that makes you think of a pillar in the 
Parthenon, the body that suggests mus- 
cles trained for endurance, all combine 
to indicate a man who can master men 
and dominate situations. He is a man 
built for conquests. : 

Mott graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1888. Yale gave him his 
M. A. in 1899. Edinburgh conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. in 1910. 
In 1911, Princeton University made him 
a Doctor of Laws. The grounds for the 
Princeton honor were as follows: 

“John R. Mott, honored by academic 
and religious bodies for his services in 
planning and extending the active Chris- 
tian work of university students, deviser 
of national and international agencies 
for this work, particularly the World's 
Christian Student Federation; presid- 
ing leader in the World's Missionary 
Movement in Edinburgh in 1910; a 
traveler over four continents in search 
of room for work; a man of buoyant 
energy, deep consecration, astonishing 
success; a new crusader bent on the 
Christian conquest of the world.” 

The academic world does well to shower 
honors upon him, for he has elevated the 
moral life of all educational institutions. 
He began his great work as traveling 
secretary for the International Young 
Men's iubar Association, his depart- 
ment having charge of the universities 
and colleges of America and Canada. 
In this direction he developed the Student 
Volunteer Movement. He is now chair- 
man of the Movement. The strategy 
of the organization is soon apparent; it 
aims to interest students in the Christian 
conquest of the world. As a result of 
its work no less than 4,784 men have 
been enlisted for service in non-Christian 
lands. In 1910, 368 student volunteers 
went forth to win the crusade. At the 
convention of the Movement held in 
Rochester, New York, in January, 1910, 
3,747 delegates were present, represent- 
ing 735 universities and colleges. The 
Movement has now fourteen secretaries 
who spend their entire time among the 
institutions of learning, advising, inspir- 
ing, directing the enthusiasm of the 
students. What splendid strategy! The 
world conquest is not a matter of casual 
and spontaneous zeal felt by occasional 
people of super-spirituality, but it is 
reached and cultivated as a magnificent 
fife program in the places where the flower 
of the race is assembled. As a result, the 
personnel of the invading army is chang- 
ing. It is not unusual to find a univer- 
sity sending the pick of its athletes and 
scholars to China, India, or Japan. 

There are men who have a slight 
acquaintance with the commercial com- 
munities of the treaty ports of the East 
who tell you in the smoking-room of the 
steamers that Mott's visions are vain, 
and that up to the present there is noth- 
ing to show but complete failure. But 
Mott has little use for an argument that 
admits of defeat. He is a superlative 
optimist; he says the world can be con- 
quered in a generation if Christians will 
put their brains and time and money 
and prayers into the task. And perhaps 
more than any other man he is bringing 
it to pass. LESLIE G. SHANNON. 
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John R. Mott 
The young American layman who has dreamed a prodigious dream that the world 
can be conquered by Christianity in a generation, if Christians will only concentrate 


Mrs. Marietta L. Johnson 


OWN in the little town of Fair- 
hope, in southern Alabama, 
there is a new kind of public 
school. It is known as the 

School of Organic Education. During 
this, its sixth year, it numbers one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils, two thirds of the 
entire school population. Upon first 
inspection the school is mainly remark- 
able for getting along without certain 
things which schools generally deem 
indispensable. During the first six years 
there are no promotions, no grades, no 
examinations, no marks either for con- 
duct or for lessons, no home work and 
no requirements of any kind. 

The principal, founder and moving 
spirit of the school is Mrs. Marietta L. 
Johnson. Mrs. Johnson explains the sin- 
gular program, or lack of program, by 
stating that she is growing boys and girls 
asa farmer grows corn. A farmer collects 
all the available lore concerning corn-grow- 
ing, and supplies what he believes to be the 
best conditions for growth. If the corn 
does not grow he does not blame it, nor 
scold it, nor give it a bad mark, nor call 
it stupid, but hastens to change con- 
ditions until his corn responds. 

Mrs. Johnson thus sets aside educa- 
tional tradition to meet the needs of the 


child. For the first six years of his 
school life he is a member of what is 
known as the Life Class, so called be- 
cause the children are asked to do noth- 
ing but live. Observation shows life 
to be very full. Half or more of the 
school-time is spent out-of-doors, garden- 
ing, making wigwams, playing with bees 
and butterflies, and incidentally learn- 
ing much of the world about him. In 
the classroom there are no desks. The 
tables and chairs may be set aside in a 
moment for dancing or games. The 
little actual teaching that is done is 
closely related to his experiences. He 
counts his radishes and measures his 
beans, and so begins arithmetic. When 
he is eight or nine he may ask to write. 
If he wants to learn he goes to the black- 
board and begins. Reading is seldom - 
begun before a child is ten years old. 

“The eyes of young children are 
intended to behold large objects," says 
Mrs. Johnson. "Early reading is hard 
on the nervous system." 

When he does begin, his progress is 
rapid. From ten to twelve he grows 
naturally and willingly into formal study, 
desks and regular work. When he is 
fourteen he is ready for high school. 
After four years more he is graduated. 
No one has ever told him that he is 
bright or dull; he has never heard of 








Creator and principal of the Fairhope School of Organic Education. 


to grow and develop like a plant. 


promotions, or of being retarded. If he has 
failed in a particular study he goes on 
with the children of his age. Sometimes 
he suddenly awakens and masters the 
study, sometimes he never does. 

“In any event,” queries Mrs. Johnson, 
“what right have I to hold him back from 
his fellows and demand that he repeat 
and repeat until he wearies of all study 
and is sullen and discontented? If he 
has gotten all he can out of a class, no 
average or grading or keeping back will 
make him absorb more. 

The assumption here is obvious. It 
is that the boy wants to learn. And in 
this school where he is never forced he 
generally. does. The few laggards are 
shamed by the very spirit of their fellows 
and turn to work. 

Mrs. Johnson has no office. Her rela- 
tion with her pupils is friendly. If a 
bov answers back she is not offended, 
and her dignity remains unimpaired. 

"Why should I be angry?" she asks. 
“Children argue with their parents, and I 
stand in their place. If a boy does not 
want to do a thing I believe good for 
him, I want to find out why not and 
choose a course of action. Sometimes 
the occasion calls for discipline, more 
often it does not.” 

The school is frankly an experiment. 
Mrs. Johnson, perplexed by her own 
maternal difficulties, read “Education 
and the Larger Life" by Charles Hanford 
Henderson. The theory there expounded 
seemed so sensible that she put it into 

ractice with her own two children. 
They responded so well, and found the 
experiment so entertaining, that soon 
children from the neighborhood began 
knocking at Mrs. Johnson's door. After 
two years of experimental work she was 
convinced that she had found something 
worth while. Aided by friends she 
opened school in a tiny cottage, with 
just six pupils. Before the year was 
out she had moved twice and had forty 
scholars. The Fairhope Single Tax Cor- 
poration was so impressed with the work 
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Mrs. Marietta L. Johnson 


she was doing that they agreed to make 
the school public by paying into its 
treasury for every child in attendance, 
as they did into that of the ordinary 
public school. At the close of the fourth 
year Mrs. Johnson was asked to demon- 
strate her methods at the Summer School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
she is at present supervising some special 
work in Philadelphia public schools. 

She is thoroughly sincere. She does 
not believe that she has mastered the 
educational problem. But she does be- 
lieve that when in the average city thirty- 
three per cent. of the school children are 
classed as “Backward” something is 
radically wrong with the public school 
system, and that Organic Education in 
asking the teacher to abandon tradition, 
look the child in the face and simply and 
religiously meet his requirements, is 
marking a milestone in educational 
progress. 

The School of Organic Education has 
never been well off financially. It has 
suffered from lack of equipment, and 
from lack of teachers trained in Organic 
methods. Despite this, the enthusiasm 
and energy of its founder have succeeded 
in making the five years of its existence 
yield remarkable results. A sociologist 
would find material for reflection when 
considering the future of the children 
attending Mrs. Johnson’s school. They 
are affectionate, original, high-spirited, 
active, self-reliant and capable of self- 
expression. They have a keen sense of 
justice and a determined courage. They 
have no awe of precedent, an act must 
be judged upon its own merits. Mrs. 
Johnson’s son, a handsome, stalwart lad 
of ten, is a most satisfactory product of 
her method. The boy is rarely intelli- 
gent, rarely well-informed, brave, sweet- 
tempered, spontaneous in affection, with- 
out a shred of self-conceit. 

Mrs. Johnson is a socialist, and believes 
that with the training she has outlined, 
children will develop the courage to meet 
the injustices of society and to over- 





In this extraordinary school the child is permitted 
That a profound revolution is now taking place in education is increasingly indicated 


throw them. There is no socialism 
taught in her school, however, for she 
also believes that the soul should grow 
unfettered by any system, however 
enlightened. HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT. 


Edward McMains 


N THE audience, attending upon 

the annual exhibition of the Blind 

Institute, at Louisville, Kentucky, 

was a noted educator who taught 
young men not favored by fortune with 
a "handicap." 

'The superintendent of the Blind School 
touched him on the elbow: “Well, what 
do you think of it all, Martin?" he 
asked. 

The whimsical look deepened in the 
eyes of Professor Clarence L. Martin, 
but he unsmilingly said: 

“T think I shall go to the classroom 
to-morrow and put out the eyes of all 
my pupils." 

One of the pupils of the Blind Institute 
at that time was Edward McMains, of 
1528 Rowan Street, Louisville. He did 
not, however, appear upon the platform 
of the exhibition that so won the admi- 
ration of the noted educator. He did 
have a few well-made brooms and a few 
artistically caned chairs in the Arts and 
Crafts Department, but he was not one 
of the pupils who made the State of Ken- 
tucky look like a huge jig-saw puzzle 
and then reassembled it again by coun- 
ties. He very likely was not even on the 
honor roll. He came very nearly being 
"one of the stones that the builders 
rejected." 

But if the engine of that Blind School, 
that furnished the heat and light and 
power, could have been dismantled and 
brought to the platform and Eddie 
McMains could have been thought of 
and asked to reassemble the parts, the 
Honorable Clarence Martin would have 
carried his whimsical threat into execu- 
tion the next day. 
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Edward McMains’s “impertinence of 
fate" came to him at the age of three 
days. It is very bromidic to write it, 
but the boy's parents were "poor but 
honest." If they had not been, Edward's 
eyes would not have been closed forever. 
An incapable woman, who styled her- 
self a nurse, was responsible for his 
blindness. But, like Miss Helen Keller, 
he has not allowed “the impertinence 
of fate" to "crush out nor dwarf his 
soul" He left the Blind Institute at the 
age of fourteen and spent his days loaf- 
ing on the banks of the Ohio River. 

e would not study at the Blind 
Institute—that is, anything except arith- 
metic. He would probably have become 
a roustabout on a steamer, or a fisherman. 
The call of the water was strong, but at 
the age of fourteen the increase of his 
father's family was in exact ratio with 
the decrease of funds. He was the eldest. 
It was, to use his own terms, “up to him 
to do something.” There was his beloved 
river. He knew every rock and curve; 
he could feel the warm light from the sun 
on the water; he loved to lie there and 
listen to the boats plowing along its sur- 
face. It was hard to give up that—the 
only pleasure he had or cared for. So 
the evil day of “doing something” was 
put off, and he began helping mechanics 
to clean boilers, reconstruct motor-boats 
and work at everything in the machinery 
line that he could put hands on. That 
was seven years ago. 

To-day, although he never heard of 
Browning's poem, he welcomes ‘each 


rebuff that turns earth’s smoothness 
rough.” ‘To-day there is not a member 
of the Louisville Boat Club, who would 
think of having anyone but * Eddie Mac" 
to reconstruct their motor-boats. The 
Government Life Saving Corps always 
employs the best mechanics to adjust 
any refractory bit of machinery. That's 
why Eddie Mac always gets their impor- 
tant jobs. 

His slender fingers can take apart and 
spring together the most delicate work- 
manship. So wonderful is his sense of 
touch, and so keenly vibrant his sense 
of hearing, that after he has adjusted 
the last screw and tightened the last 
bolt he jumps in and takes the boat for 
a trial trip down the river. 

Everyone knows, who knows any- 
thing about motor-boats, that the small- 
est fraction of an inch out of alignment 
of a crank shaft means the inevitable 
“pounding.” “I'd like to hear a motor- 
boat pound after Eddie Mac had gone 
over the machinery," grinned a member 
of the Louisville Boat Club. “Eddie 
Mac would be so humiliated he'd jump 
overboard." 

This boy—he's almost twenty-two— 
can make a bolt, and thread it perfectly; 
he can operate the drill, the lathe and 
the punch. He possesses to a wonderful 
degree that thing we are pleased to call 
a sixth sense. ‘To this we may attribute 
his lack of accidents in all his years as 
master mechanic. 

His own little motor-boat, the “Flo,” 
he built of pieces of refuse scrap iron. 











The blind boy who has become an expert machinist. 


Edward McMains 


This little craft he will enter in the 
regatta to be run on Labor Day, and he 
will, himself, run her in the race. 

Occasionally he can be persuaded to 
go over the internal workings of a re- 
fractory automobile. He finds the 
trouble quickly, that perhaps a dozen 
pairs of eyes have overlooked. He likes 
to surprise a new emplover by jumping 
in and taking a trial spin down the 
thickly trafficked streets. He holds his 
head always in the attitude of listening— 
always listening. Sometimes he man- 
ages to sail down the main streets and 
back to the starting-point with his 
automobile. But oftener than not the 
corner policeman will stop him: 

"Niver ye mind that now, Eddie 
McMains. If ye want to kill some wan 
on this street ye go down to yer old 
river to do it—d'ye hear?" A police- 
man is no believer in a sixth sense. 

ELLA HUTCHISON ELLWANGER. 


Father Patrick R. Dunigan 


F YOU should ever visit Lapeer, 

Michigan, probably the first place 

you would be shown would be the 

home of Reverend Father Dunigan, 
located on a hill overlooking the city 
and nestling beside the church. This 
for two reasons. First, because the 
occupant is one of the most hospitable 
men that ever drove the skeleton from 
a feast; and second, because he is Lapeer's 
foremost citizen, her Big Man. 











He can adjust perfectly the most delicate piece of machinery 
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Father Patrick R. Dunigan 


The greatly loved Catholic priest who was elected mayor of Lapeer, Michigan, by an overwhelmingly Protestant vote. 
In his forty-mile-square parish, Father Dunigan considers every soul one of his people—be it Catholic, Protestant, or 
atheist. He didn't want to be mayor; he just couldn't help it 
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Father Patrick R. Dunigan is the only 
Catholic priest mayor in America, per- 
haps in the world. He is the executive 
of a city that is overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant, whose Catholic population is but 
three per cent. of the town's four thousand 
inhabitants. He was elected over the 
most efficient official the city had ever 
had in its history. Of the 721 votes cast 
at the election, only 31 were Catholic. 
His election was due solely to the per- 
sonality and character of the man; to 
his labors as a citizen for the common 
good of the community. 

Father Dunigan stands six feet tall, 
weighs around two hundred pounds, and 
has the appearance and activity of an 
athlete. He has clear, blue, Irish eyes; 
a broad, generous, kindly mouth; and a 
substantial jaw. He reads, exercises, and 
thinks much. He is an ardent lover of 
the out-of-doors. The walls of his study 
reflect his attitude, and big, virile can- 
vases, Remingtons and seascapes that 
show stress and action, adorn the room. 
He spends much of his time on the open 
road, walking, riding and motoring. His 
parish embraces a country about forty 
miles square, and among the towns in 
it are Davison, Imlay City, Metamora, 
Oxford, Otter Lake, Columbiaville, Had- 
ley, Elba, Attica and Lapeer. He alter- 
nates between his churches in these 
places, attending as many on a Sunday 
as the weather and the roads will permit. 
Through mud and snow and rain he 
shuttles back and forth across his king- 
dom, visiting the sick and burying the 
dead. There are marriages and chris- 
tenings; disputes to settle; advice to 
give—admonition, and praise, sometimes. 

The position Father Dunigan occupies 
in the regard of the people of Lapeer is 
best illustrated in the reply of a local 
character to a stranger who inquired 
who the mayor of the city was. “Why,” 
he responded gravely to the inquiry, 
“he’s the best guy in the world.” His 


popularity is substantial, and is not 
confined to any class of men. During 
the campaign for the mayoralty, Father 
Dunigan took no interest in the fight. 
He was vitally interested in the good 
roads movement, whose fate was to be 
decided in the same election as his own, 
and spent the entire time of the cam- 
paign among the farmers, working in be- 
half of the good roads proposition. 

His people have given him the title 
“Believer in Men,” and it is an apt one. 
He is often heard to say, “Treat the 
other fellow as if he had a soul; he has, 
you know." He is as often seen in a 
quiet business suit as in a Roman collar. 
“The collar sometimes scares 'em off,” 
he explains. You are as apt to see him 
in a foundry as in hts home; in the rail- 
road yards as on the street; in the fac- 
tories or on the country roads as in his 
church; meeting men, talking to them 
and understanding them; encouraging, 
advising and helping them in their am- 
bitions or troubles. The winter last 

ear was a very severe one in this locality. 
Yet Father Dunigan was on the lonely, 
frozen roads, visiting the sick, assisting 
the needy, for twenty-six of the thirty- 
one long nights during the month of 
January. He takes no thought of his 
own personal comfort; his concern is only 
for his people, and every soul that resides 
within the boundaries of his parish is one 
of his people. Protestant or Catholic, 
Christian or atheist, all are human, and 
this man loves humanity in the true 
sense of the word. 

He approaches the problems of life 
from an original angle. He believes 
that all men are good, though a few may 
be mistaken. He does not regard hu- 
manity as a mass, but as a struggling, 
sinning collection of aspiring, weak human 
beings. He tackles each of life's puzzles 
individually and straightforwardly. I met 
him one night after he had driven sixteen 
miles in a roaring blizzard. He had 
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stopped in the lobby of a local hotel to 
warm himself when a man under the 
influence of liquor began to curse heavily, 
in an effort to shock the Father, I thought. 
Finally he walked up to the inebriate 
and, looking him straight in the eye, 
remarked calmly, “My friend, you are 
a piker at profanity. I have heard you 
repeat several times.” The fellow’s jaw 
dropped, and his face flushed a deep red. 
“I beg your pardon, Father,” he said, 
“I am a piker.” I asked Father Duni- 
gan why he did not reprimand him for 
drinking, and he answered, “He would 
not realize what I said to him to-night. 
'To-morrow he won't need any advice." 

Father Dunigan is the founder of the 
present Commercial Club of the city; is 
chairman of its executive committee, 
and perhaps its most active worker. 
No man in the history of Lapeer has 
been more interested in its advance- 
ment, commercially, socially and relig- 
iously; or has expended more time, 
labor, energy and money to accomplish 
this endeavor, than he. His unflagging 
interest in his town and his people has 
endeared him to all. He is the first 
citizen of his city. 

He is the type of man you meet but 
seldom in a lifetime, and the meeting 
leaves you with a cherished memory, with 
a better, cleaner view toward life and 
the world, and with a vivid conception 
of the worth of fighting a clean battle 
and of doing your best. A talk with 
Father Dunigan reminds you that ro- 
mance and chivalry are not dead, that 
to have faithin yourself you must first have 
faith in your fellow men. He believes 
in the right; he lives cleanly and cou- 
rageously; he has the right perspective. 
Daily he is performing a great work, 
that of reconstructing the shattered 
ideals of men, destroyed by circum- 
stance or misfortune. His people have 
iven him the title, “ Believer in Men.” 
tis an apt one. ARTHUR H. KUDNER. 


O little heart whereon I rest my head 

At eventide, what makes thee beat so fast? 

Is it remembrance of the bolted gate, 

The dreadful angel and the flaming sword, 

Or thought of this cold world without the walls 


That makes thee tremble when the dark draws down? 


Or memory of that unlawful fruit, 

The fig-leaf apron, and the voice of God 

That called at evening? Nav, be not ashamed, 
O little heart, the fault was mine, not thine; 

For I, the elder, should have guided thee, . 

And I, the wiser, should have counseled thee, 
Yea I, the stronger, should have held thee safe, 
From this strange yearning in thy heart to know. 


For when God walked through Eden, in the dusk, 
He took a clod of simple earth His foot 

Struck up in passing, and He smiled, and wrought 
Therewith, and Dade me, Adam, Red-Earth-Man, 
And thewed my limbs with sinews strong as steel, 
And fused the tempest-wrath into my heart, 

And burned the lightning-flame into my brain, 
And gave me life, to build or to destroy; 

And therefore am I called the son of God, 

And brother to the furrow of the glebe. 


` Within th 


But thee He fashioned out of softer things, 
O little heart. When He had thought a space, 
He took thee, living, from my living side, 
All warm and throbbing, and to give thee grace 
He fleshed the bare, white shard of naked bone 
With rose-leaf, dew and star-dust, and for breath 
He gave thee singing tones of brook and breeze, 
So all thy words are music; and He sealed 
Thy spirit with the mystic flame of Love, 
That makes thee yearn for beauty. So we twain 
Be perfect comrades, to go hand in hand 
Through all the years; my hands to build and thine 
To keep and cherish. Therefore thou dost hold 
The gift of Life; and in thy beating heart 
I hear the throb of millions yet unborn, 
And at the fountains of thy breast shall drink 
The thirsting generations. Yea, I hear 

fesh the tramp of marching hosts 
With sudden trumpets and the thrill of swords; 
The pomp of princes and of emperors, 
The vatic madness and the martyr's fire, 
And throbbing life of cities yet to be— 
All these shall spring from this white flesh of thine, 
And they shall call thee Mother. Is it this, 
O little heart, that makes thee beat so fast? 





F YOU are a dog of any sense, you 
will pick you out a pretty good sort 
of a boy and stick to him. These 
dogs that are always adopting one 
boy after another get a bad name 
among the humans in the end. And you'd 
better keep in with the humans, espe- 
cially the grown-up ones. Getting your 
scraps off a plate at the back door two 
or three times a day beats hunting 
rabbits and ground-squirrels for a living. 

What a dog wants is a boy anywhere 
from about nine to about sixteen years 
old. A boy under nine hasn't enough 
sense, as a rule, to be any company for 
an intelligent dog. And along about 
sixteen they begin to dress up and try to 
run with the girls, and carry on in a way 
to make a dog tired. There are excep- 
tions of course—one of the worst mis- 
takes some dogs make is to suppose that 
all boys are alike. That isn't true; you'll 
find just as much individuality among 
boys as there is among us dogs, if 
you're patient enough to look for it and 
have a knack for making friends with 
animals. But you must remember to be 
kind to a boy if you're going to teach 
him anything; and you must be careful 
not to frighten him. 

At the same time, you must keep a boy 
in his place. It's beni to have him 
understand his place at once. My boy— 
Freckles Watson is his name—under- 
stands just how far he can go with me. 
But some dogs have to give their boys 
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a lesson every now and then. Jack 
Thompson, who is a fine, big, good- 
natured dog, has a boy like that. The 
boy's name in Squint,—Squint Thomp- 
son, he is, —and he gets a little overbear- 
ing at times. I remember one Saturday 
afternoon last summer in particular. 
There were a lot of us dogs and boys 
fooling around up at Clayton's swimming- 
hole, including some stray boys with no 
dogs to look after them, when Squint 
began to show off by throwing sticks 
into the water and making Jack swim in 
and get 'em. Jack didn't mind that, 
but after while he got pretty tired and 
flopped down on the grass, and wouldn't 
budge. 

* Grab him by the tail and the scruff 
of the neck, and pitch him in, Squint,” 
says my boy, Freckles. “It’s a lot of fun 
to duck a dog.” 

Squint went over to where Jack was 
lying and took hold of the scruff of Jack’s 
neck. Jack winked at me in his good- 
natured way, and made a show of pulling 
back some, but finally let Squint pitch 
him into the deepest part of the swimming- 
hole. His head went clear under—which ts 
a thing no dog likes, let alone being picked 
up that way and tossed about. Every 
boy there set up a shout, and when Jack 
scrambled up the bank, wagging his tail 
and shaking the water off himself, the 
humans all yelled, “Sling him in again, 
Squint!” 

Jack trotted over to where he had a bone 


fond of Squint. 


Dogs and Boys 


By Don Marquis 
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planted at the foot of a walnut tree, 
and began to dig for it. Squint followed, 
intending to sling hi) in again. I won- 
dered if old Jack would stand for any more 
of it. Jack didn’t; but before he got that 
fool boy to give up his idea he had to 

retend like he was actually trying to 
bite him. He threw a good scare into 
the whole bunch of them, and then 
made out like he'd seen a rabbit off 
through the trees, and took after it. 
Mutt Mulligan and I went with him, and 
all the boys followed, naked, and whoop- 
ing like Indians, except two that stayed 
behind to tie knots in shirts. When we 
three dogs had given, the whole bunch 
of them the slip, we lay down in the 
grass and talked. 

"Some day," says Jack to me, “I’m 
afraid I'm really going to have to bite 
that Squint boy, Spot." 

“Don’t do it," says I, “he’s just a fool 
po and he doesn’t really mean anything 

yit 

pyle he thing to do," says Mutt Mulli- 
gan, “is to fire him—just turn him loose 
without a dog to his name, and pick 
up another boy somewhere." 

* But I don't like to give Squint up," 
says Jack, very thoughtful. “I think 
it’s my duty to stick to him, even if I 
have to bite him once or twice to keep 
him in his place." 

“You see," Jack went on, “Tm really 
I've had him three years 
now, and I'm making a regular boy of 


i 


A= 


as. = 


The humans all yelled, “Sling him in again, Squint!" That made Jack mad 
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We'd snap at Bill's legs and act like we'd finally found the man that 
robbed our family's chicken-house. That made the other humans laugh 


him. He was a kind of a sissy when I 
took charge of him. His folks made him 
.wear long yaller curls, and they kept 
him in shoes and stockings even in ds 
summer-time, and they dressed him up 
in little blouses, and, say, fellows, you'd 
never guess what they called him!” 


* What?" says I. 
“And they 


“Harold,” says Jack. 
wouldn’t let him fight. Well, I’ve seen 


him turn into a real boy, a bit at a time, 
and I think it's up to me to stick to the 
job and help with his education. He chews 
tobacco now," says Jack very proudly, 
“and he can smoke a corn-cob pipe wi 
out getting sick; and I'll tell you what, 
Spot, he can lick that Freckles boy of 
yours to a frazzle." 

“Huh!” says I, "there's no boy of 
his age in town that dast to knock a 
chip off that Freckles boy's shoulder." 

“Yes, sir," s&s Jack, ignoring my 
remark, “that int has turned into 
some kid, believe me! And the first 
time I saw him he was a sight. It was 
about dusk, one summer afternoon three 
years ago, and he was sitting down in 
the grass by the side of the road six or 
seven miles from town, crying and talking 
to himself. I sat down a little way off 
and listened. He had run away from 
home, and I didn't blame him any either. 
Besides the curls and shoes and stock- 
ings I have mentioned, there were other 
persecutions. He never went fishing, for 
instance, unless his father took him. 
He didn't dast to play marbles for keeps. 
They wouldn't let him have a Flobert 
rifle, nor even a nigger shooter. There 
were certain kids he wasn't allowed to 
play with—they were too common and 
dirty for him, his folks said. So he had 
run off to go with a circus. He had hacked 


off his Fauntleroy curls before he started, 
only he hadn't got 'em very even; but 
he had forgot to inquire which way to 
go to find a circus. Hed walked and 
walked, and the nearest thing to a 
circus he had found was a gipsy outfit, 
and he had got scared of an oldman with 
brass rings in his ears, and run, and run, 
and run. He’d slung his shoes and stock- 
ings away when he started, because he 
hated ’em so, and now he had a stone 
bruise, and he was lost besides. And it 
was getting dark. 


“WELL, I felt sorry for that boy. I 
sat there and watched him, and 
the idea came to me that it would be a 
Christian act to adopt him. He wasn’t a 
sissy at heart—he had good stuff in him, 
or he wouldn’t have run away. Besides, 
I wanted a change; I’d been working for 
a farmer, and I was pretty sick of that.” 

“Irs no life for a dog with any sporting 
instinct," I said, “farm life isn’t. I've 
tried it. They keep you so infernally 
busy with their cows and sheep and 
things; and I knew one farm dog that 
had to churn twice a week. They stuck 
him in a treadmill and made him.” 

“A farm’s no worse than living in a 
city," said Mutt Mulligan. “A city 
dog ain't a real dog; he's either an outcast 
under suspicion of the police, or a mama's 
pet with ribbons tied around his neck." 

“You can't tell me," says Jack. “I 
know. A country town with plenty of 
boys in it, and a creek or river near-by, 
is the only place for a dog. Well, as I 
was saying, I felt sorry for Harold, and 
we made friends. Pretty soon a man that 
knew him came by in a buggy, going to 
town. He was a doctor, and he stopped 
and asked Harold if he wasn't pretty far 


from home. Harold told him he'd left 
home for good and all; but he sniffled 
when he said it, and the doctor put him 
into his buggy and drove to town. I 
drilled along behind. It had been dark 
uite a while when we got home, and 
Harold's folks were scared half to death. 
His mother had some extra hysterics 
when she saw his hair. 

“Where on earth did you get that 
ornery-looking yellow mongrel? says 
Harold’s father when he caught eae 
of me. 

“That’s my dog,’ says Harold. ‘I’m 
going to keep him.’ 

“I won't have him around,’ says 
Harold's mother. 

* But Harold spunked up and said he'd 
keep me, and he'd get his hair shingled 
tight to his head, or else the next time he 
ran away he'd make a go of it. He got 
a licking for that remark, but they were 
so glad to get him back they let him 
keep me. And from that time on Harold 
began to get some independence about 
him. He ain't Harold now; he's Squint.” 

It's true that a dog can help a lot in 
a boy's education. And I'm proud of 
what I've done for Freckles. I will always 
remember one awful time I had with him, 
though. I didn't think he'd ever pull 
through it. All of a sudden he got 
melancholy — out of sorts and dreamy. 
I couldn't figure out what was the matter 
with him at first. But I watched him 
close, and finally I found out he was in 
love. He was feeling the disgrace of being 
in love pretty hard too; but he was 
trying not to show it. The worst part 
of it was, he was in love with his school- 
teacher. She was a Miss Jones, and an 
old woman—twenty-two or twenty- 
three years old, she was. 
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Squint and Freckles had a fight over 
it when Squint found out. Squint came 
over to our place one night after supper 
and whistled Freckles out. He says: 

“Say, Freckles, I seen you put an 
apple on Miss Jones’s desk this morn- 
ing.” 

* You're a liar," says Freckles, 
you dastn’t back it.” 

“I dast,’’ says Squint. 

* Dastn't,"" says Freckles. 

“Dast,” says Squint. 

* Back it then,’’ says Freckles. 

“Well, then, you're another," says 
Squint. Which backed it. 

"hen Freckles, he put a piece of wood 
onto his shoulder, and said: 
eae don’t dast to knock that chip 
off. 

“I dast,” says Squint. 

“You dastn’t,” says Freckles. 

Squint made a little push at it. Freck- 
les dodged, and it fell off. “There,” says 
Squint, “I knocked it off." 

“You didn’t; it fell off.” 

«4 Did." 

* Didn't. neither." 

** Did teether. Just put it on again, and 
see if I don't dast to knock it off." 

“T don't have to put it on again, and 

ou ain't big enough to make me do 
it," says Freckles. 

“T can too make you." 

“es Can't." 

* Huh, you can't run any sandy over 
me!" 

“PII show you whether I can or not!" 

“Come on, then, over back of the Bap- 
tist Church, and show me.” 

“No; I won't fight in a graveyard.” 


“and 


“Yah! Yah! Yah!—’fraid of a grave- 
ard at night!  Fraid-cat! — Fraid-cat! 
Fraid-cst!" 


'There isn't any kid will stand for 
that, so they went over to the graveyard 
back of the Baptist Church. It was 
etting pretty dark too. 
Í followed them, and sat 
down on a grave beside a 
tombstone to watch the 
fight. I guess they were 
pretty much scared of that 
raveyard, both of those 

ys; but us dogs had dug 
around there too much, 
making holes after gophers, 
and moles, and snakes for 
me to mind it any. They 
hadn’t hit each other more 
than half a dozen times, 
those boys, when a flea got 
hold of me right in the mid- 
dle of my back, up towards 
my neck—the place I never 
can reach, no matter how 
hard I dig and squirm. 
It wasn’t one of my own 
fleas, by the way it bit; it 
must have been a tramp 
flea that had been starved 
for weeks. It had maybe 
come out there with a 
funeral a long time before 
and got lost off of someone, 
and gone without food ever 
since; and while I was roll- 
ing around and twisting, 
and trying to getat it, I 
bumped against that tomb- 
stone with my whole 
weight. It was an old slab, 
and loose, and it fell right 


over in the grass with a thud. The boys 
didn't know I was there, and when the 
tombstone fell and I jumped, they 
thought ghosts were after them, though 
I never heard of a ghost biting anybody 
yet. It was all I could do to keep up with 
those boys for the next five minutes, 
and I can run down a rabbit. When they 
stopped, they were half a mile away, 
on the schoolhouse steps, hanging on to 
each other for comfort. But, after a while 
they got over their scare, and Squint said: 

“There ain't any use in you denying 
that apple, Freckles; two others, besides 
me, not counting a girl, saw you put it 
there." 

“Well,” said Freckles, “it’s nobody's 
business." 

"But what I can't make out," says 
Squint, "is what became of the red 
pepper. We knew you wasn't the kind 
of a softy that would bring apples to 
teacher unless they was leadod with 
cayenne pepper, or something like that. 
So we waited around after school to see 
what would happen when she bit into it. 
But she just set at her desk and eat it all 
up, and slung the core in the stove, and 
nothing happened.” 


“That’s funny," says Freckles. And 
he didn’t say anything more. 
“Freckles,” says Squint, “I don't 


believe you put any red pepper into that 


apple.’ 

“I did," says Freckles. "You're a 
liar!” 

“Well,” says Squint, “what become of 
it, then?” 


our business, what 
reckles. “What’s it 
How do I 


“That’s none of 
become of it," says 
to you what become of it? 
know what become of it?" 

“Freckles,” says Squint, “I believe 
you're stuck on teacher." 

* You're a liar!" yells Freckles. And 
this time he was so mad he hit Squint 
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without further words. They had a 
beauty of a fight, but finally Freckles 
got Squint down on the gravel path, 
and bumped his head up and down in 
the gravel. 

"Now," says he, "did you see any 
apple?" 

“No,” says Squint, “I didn't see any 
apple." 

“If you had seen one, would there have 
been pepper in it?" 

“There would have been—le'me up, 
Freckles.” 

* Am I stuck on teacher?” 

“You ain't stuck on anybody—ouch, 
Freckles, le'me up!” 

Freckles let him up, and they started 
back towards home, walking on different 
sides of the street. About half-way home 
Freckles crossed the street, and said: 

“Squint, if I tell you something, you 
won't tell?” 

“T ain't any snitch, Freckles, and you 
know it.” 

“You won’t even tell the rest of the 
Dalton Gang?” 

“Nope.” 

“Cross your heart and hope to die?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, set down on the grass here, and 
I'll tell you." 

They set down, and Freckles says: 

“Honest, Squint, it's true—I did take 
her that apple this morning, and I’m 
stuck on her, and there wasn’t any 
pepper in it." 

‘Gee, Freckles!” says Squint. 

Freckles only drew in a deep breath. 

“I'm awful sorry for you, Freckles,” 
says Squint, “honest, I am." 

“You always been a good pal, Squint,” 
says Freckles. 

"Ain't there anything can be done 
about it?" 

“Nope,” says Freckles. 

“The Dalton Gang could make things 





He had a stone bruise, and he was lost besides 
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so hot for her she'd have to give up 
school," says Squint, very hopeful. 
“If you didn't see her any more, you'd 
cab get over it, Freckles.” 

“No, Squint, I don’t want her run out.’ 

“Don’t want her run out! Say, Mei. 
les, you don't mean to say you like 
being in love with her?" 

“Well,” says Freckles, “if I did like it, 
that would be a good deal of a disgrace, 
wouldn't it?" 

“Gosh darn her!" says Squint. 

"Well, Squint," says Freckles, ''if 

ou call me a softy, I'll lick you again; 
bue honest, I do kind of like it.” 

And after that disgrace there wasn’t 
anything more either of them could 
say. And that disgrace ate into him 
more and more; it changed him something 


awful. It took away all his spirit by 
degrees. He got to be a different boy— 
sort of mooned around and looked 
foolish. And he'd blush and giggle if 


anyone said “Hello” to him. I noticed 
the first bad sign one Saturday when his 
father told him he couldn’t go swimming 
until after he had gone over the whole 
patch and picked the bugs off of all the 
potatoes. fe didn’t kick nor play sick; 
he didn’t run away; he stayed at home 
and bugged those potatoes; he bugged 
them very hard and savage; he didn’t 
do two rows, as usual,and then sneak 
off through the orchard with me—no, 
sir, he bugged 'em all! I lay down at the 
edge of the patch and watched him, and 
thought of old times, and the other 
dogs and boys down at the creek, or 
maybe drowning out gophers, or getting 
-chased by Cy Smith's bull, or fighting out 





a bumblebee's nest and putting mud on 
the stung places, and it all made me 
feel mighty sad and downcast. Next 
day was Sunday, and they told him he'd 
get a licking if he chased off after Sunday- 
school and played baseball out to the fair- 
grounds—and he didn't; he came straight 
home, without even stopping back of the 
livery-stable to watch the men pitch 
horseshoes. And next day was Monday, 
and he washed his neck without being 
told, and he was on time at school, and 
he got his grammar lesson. And worse 
than that before the day was over, for 
at recess-time the members of the 
Dalton Gang smoked a Pittsburgh stogie, 
turn and turn about, out behind the coal- 
house. Freckles rightly owned a fifth 
interest in that stogie, but he gave his 
turns away without a single puff. Some 
of us dogs always hung around the school- 
yard at.recess-times, and I saw that 
myself, and it made me feel right bad; 
it wasn't natural. And that night he went 
straight home from school, and he milked 
the cow and split the kindling wood 
without making a kick, and he washed 
his feet before he went to bed without 


. being made to. 


} O, SIR, it wasn’t natural. And he 

felt his disgrace worse and worse, 
and lost his interest in life more and more 
as the days went by. One afternoon 


when I couldn't get him interested in 
pretending I was going to chew up old 
Bill Patterson, I knew there wasn't any- 
thing would take him out of himself. Bill 
was the town drunkard, and all of us dogs 
used to run and bark at him when there 


were any humans looking on. I never 
knew how we got started at it, but it was 
the fashion. We didn't have anything 
against old Bill either, but we let on like 
we thought he was a tough character; 
that is, if anyone was looking at us. 
If we ever met old Bill towards the edge 
of town, where no one could see us, we 
were always friendly enough with him, 
too. Bill liked dogs, and used to be always 
trying to pet us, and knew just the places 
where a dog liked to be scratched, but 
there wasn't a dog in town would be 
seen making up to him. We'd let him 
think maybe we were going to be friendly, 
and smell and sniff around him in an 
encouraging sort of a way, like we 
thought maybe he was an acquaintance 
of ours, and then old Bill would get real 
proud and try to pat our heads, and say: 

"The dogs all know old Bill, all right— 
yes, sir! They know who's got a good 
heart and who ain't. May be an outcast, 
but the dogs know—yes, sir!” And when 
he said that we'd growl and back off, 
and circle around him, and bristle our 
backs up, and act like we'd finally found 
the man that robbed our family's chicken- 
house last week, and run in and snap at 
Bill's legs. Then all the boys and other 
humans around would laugh. I reckon 
it was kind of mean and hypocritical in us 
dogs, too; but you've got to keep the 
humans jollied up, and the coarsest kind 
of jokes is the only kind they seem to 
appreciate. But even when I put old 
Bill through his paces, that Freckles boy 
didn't cheer up any. 

The worst of it was that Miss Tones 
had made up her mind to marry the Bap- 
tist minister, and it was only a question 
of time before she'd get him. Every dog 
and human in our town knew that. Folks 
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used to talk it over at every meal, or 
out on the front porches in the evenings, 
and wonder how much longer he would 
hold out. And Freckles used to listen 
to them talking, and then sneak off alone 
and sit down with his chin in his hands 
and study it all out. The Dalton Gang— 
Squint had told the rest of them, each 
promising not to tell—was right sym- 
pathetic at first. They offered to burn 
the preacher's house down if that would 
do any good. But Freckles said no, 
leave the preacher alone. It wasn't Ars 
fault—everyone knew he wouldn't marry 
Miss Jones if she let him alone. Then the 
Daltons said they'd kidnap the teacher 
“if he said the word. But Freckles said 
no, that would cause a lot of talk; and, 
besides, a grown woman eats an awful 
lot; and what would they feed her on? 
Finally Tom Mulligan—he was Mutt 
Mulligan's boy—says: 

"What you got to do, Freckles, is 
make some kind of a noble sacrifice. 
"That's the way they always do in these 
here Lakeside Library books. Something 
that will touch her heart." 

And they all agree her heart has got 
to be touched. But how? 

* Maybe," says Squint, “it would touch 
her heart if the Dalton Gang was to 
march in in a body and offer to reform." 

But Tom Mulligan says he wouldn't 
go that far for anyone. And after about 
a week the Dalton Gang lost its sympathy 
and commenced to guy Freckles and poke 
fun at him. And then there were fights— 
two or three every day. But gradually it 
got so that Freckles didn't seem to take 
any comfort or joy in a fight, and he lost 
spirits more and more. And pretty 
soon he began to get easy to lick. He 
got so awful easy to lick the Daltons 
got tired of licking him, and quit fighting 
him entirely. And then the worst hap- 
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pened. One day they served him notice 
that until he got his nerve back and fell 
out of love with Miss Jones again, he 
would not be considered a member of 
the Dalton Gang. But even that didn't 
jar him any—Freckles was plumb ruined. 

One day I heard the humans talking 
it over that that preacher had give in 
at last. Miss Jones's pa, and her uncle 
too, were both big church members, 
and he never really had a chance from 
the first. It was in the paper, the humans 
said, that they were engaged, and were 
to be married when school was out. 
Freckles, he poked away from the porch 
where the family was sitting when he 
heard that, and went out to the barn 


and lay down on a pile of hay. I sat 
outside the barn, and I could hear him 
in there choking back what he was 
feeling. It made me feel right sore, too, 
and when the moon came up I couldn't 
keep from howling at it; for here was one 
of the finest kids you ever saw in there 
bellering like a girl, and all because of 
a no-account woman—a grown-up woman, 
mind you! I went in and lay down on 
the hay beside him, and licked his face, 
and nuzzled my head up under his arm- 
pit, to show him I'd stand by him anyhow. 
Pretty soon he went to sleep there, and 
after a long while his father canie out 
and picked him up and carried him into 
the house to bed. Ile never waked up. 


HE next day I happened by the 
schoolhouse along about recess-time. 
The boys were playing prisoner's base, 
and I'm pretty good at that game myself, 
so I joined in. When the bell rang. I 
slipped into Freckles's room behind the 
scholars, thinking I'd like a look at that 
Miss Jones myself. Well, she wasn't 
anything ld go crazy over. When she 
saw me, there was the deuce to pay. 
“Whose dog is that?" she sings out. 
“Please, ma'am," squeals a little girl, 
" that is Willie Watson's dog, Spot." 
“William Watson,” says she to 
Freckles, “don’t you know it's strictly 
against the rules to bring dogs to school?” 


"Yes'm," says Freckles, getting red 
in the face. 

“Then why did you do it?" 

“I didn't, ma'am," says he. '* He's just 
come visitin' like." 

“William,” says she, “don’t be impu- 
dent. Step forward.” 

He stepped towards her desk, and she 
put her hand on his shoulder. He jerked 
away from her, and she grabbed him by 
the collar. No dog likes to see a grown- 
up use his boy rough, so I moved a little 
nearer and growled at her. 

"Answer me," she says, “why did 
you allow this beast to come into the 
schoolroom?”’ 

“Spot ain’t a beast,” says Freckles. 
"He's my dog." Fr 

She stepped to the stove and picked 
up a poker, and come towards me. I 
dodged, and ran to the other side of her 
desk, and all the scholars laughed. That 
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made her mad, and she made a swipe 
at me with that poker, and she was so 
sudden that she caught me right in the 
ribs, and I let out a yelp and ran over 
behind Freckles. 

“You can't hit my dog like that!" 
yelled Freckles, mad as a hornet. “No 
teacher that ever lived could lick my 
dog!" And he burst out crying, and ran 
out of the room, with me after him. 









































It was all I could do to keep up with 
those boys, and I can run down a rabbit 





"I'm done with you," he sings out from 
the hall. “Marry your old preacher if 
you want to." 

And then we went out into the middle 
of the road, and he slung stones at the 
schoolhouse, and yelled names, till the 
principal came out and chased us away. 

But I was glad, because I saw he was 
cured. A boy that is anything will stick 
up for his dog, and a dog will stick up 
for his boy. We went swimming, and 
then we went back as near the school- 
house as we dast to. When school let 
out, Freckles licked the whole Dalton 
Gang, one at a time, and made each say, 
before he let him up: 

“Freckles Watson was never stuck 
on anybody; and if he was, he is cured." 

They all said it, and then held à 
meeting; and he was elected pres'dent. 

And me!—I felt so good I went down- 
town and picked a fuss with a butcher's 
dog that wore a spiked collar. I had 
always felt a little scared of that dog 
before, but that night I just naturally 
chewed him to a frazzle. 
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HE following article as well as the preced- 


ing ones in this series 


more than an analysis of the testimony contained 
in the report of the Pujo Committee. 
not pretend to be independent studies of the in- 


stitutions under consideration. 
Oriental Bank in this number 


“Hunt for a Money Trust” was a 
hunt for Power—Power over Fi- 
nance. What are the institutions, 
the Pujo Committee asked, that are popu- 


Gere down to its essence the 


larly supposed to direct the current of 


our wealth? What do they look like? 
What do they do? Are they as potent or 
as menacing as charged by the highly rhe- 
torical and excitable resolution under 
which this committee works? [Is it true 
that they are a law to themselves, unin- 
corporated and self-governed? Do they 
need regulation as other human bodies 
do; or have we at last developed a set of 
institutions so perfect in self-control and 
in their understanding and practice of jus- 
tice that they cannot be improved upon? 

The findings of the inquiry in regard 
to what was called the “Concentration of 
Control” and to the Stock Exchange 
have already been analyzed. A third 
institution, more or less allied to the two 
and of enormous importance in all parts 
of the country in the practical operations 
of business, came in for investigation, 
and that was the Clearing House. Al- 
though there are between two hundred 
and forty and two hundred and fifty 
Clearing House associations in the coun- 
try, and although those of Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, and 
Salt Lake City were looked into by the 
Pujo Committee, as well as that of New 
York City, it is only the last named that 
will be considered here. 


HE Clearing House was originally 

devised to meet the difficulties which 
the banks of a city or large town find in 
transacting business with one another. An 
enormous number of checks, drafts and 
other items naturally pass between them. 
These must be presented and cashed. The 
work involved in settling up daily accounts 
with fifty or sixty different home banks is 
prodigious. Seventy years ago the prac- 
tice in New York was to keep porters 
running to and fro with checks and gold. 
Rarely were the accounts settled oftener 
than once a week—a practice which en- 
abled the speculative banks to take 
dangerous advantages. The banks were 
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attempt nothing 
They do 


The story of the 
is based entirely 


always at war over their accounts. It 
was to bring order and safety into this 
unsatisfactory condition that in 1853 
some hfty-two New York banks under- 
took to devise a plan for simplifying their 
exchanges so as to make daily settlements 
possible, a result which obviously would 
make for the stability of them all. 

The machinery for carrying out this 
desirable end is not greatly different now 
from what it was at the start, although 
it is of course on a vastly greater scale. 
In 1853 when the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation began operations in New York 
it had but one room, the basement of No. 
14 Wall Street. To-day it owns in Cedar 
Street a white marble building which 
cost over a million dollars. The total 
clearings on that first day were $22,648,- 
900.87. In 1911 an average of $305,- 
016,897.99 in checks were collected daily 
through the New York Clearing House. 
The machinery for handling this enormous 
exchange is so simple that it takes only 
about a half-hour in the morning and a 
half-hour in the afternoon. Not only 
has the time been reduced to this mini- 
mum, but the amount of money actually 
handled in effecting the exchange has 
been equally reduced. A daily exchange 
of $305,000,000 cam be made with a 
little less than $15,000,000, or four and 
seven-tenths per cent. of the money that 
otherwise would have to be handled. 

Although the amount of money actually 
exchanged at the Clearing House is so 
small compared to the amount of business 
done, $15,000,000 is too great a sum to be 
safely and conveniently carried day in 
and day out through the streets. To 
reduce the risk and labor, the Clearing 
House is its own depository, receiving 
from its members various kinds of United 
States money, chiefly gold and gold cer- 
tificates, and issues for this certificates 
of large denominations, which are used 
in settling balances. These are sup- 
posed to be used only among the members 
of the Association. 


SUCH are the advantages of the Clear- 
ing House that many banks doing 
the ordinary banking business think mem- 


on the testimony printed in the report, including 
that of William Sherer, manager of the Clearing 
House, A. Barton Hepburn and William Frew, 
of the Clearing House Committee, Richard W. 
Jones, Jr., president of the Oriental Bank, and 
Charles K. Beekman, Erskine Hewitt and Charles 
E. Levy, directors of the bank.—THE EDITOR. 


bership essential to their life and growth. 
An increasing number of young banks 
aspire to admission. It is only the old 
and powerful institutions that can afford 
to remain out. The Morgan House, for 
instance, is not a member of the Clearing 
House, but clears over its own counters. 
It is obvious that in a volunteer asso- 
ciation of banks, self-governed and exist- 
ing for the purpose of settling up the 
daily business which the members do with 
one another, the all-important thing is 
that the membership be sound and 
trusted. From the start the condition 
and management of the banks admitted 
has been a serious concern of the Clear- 
ing House. Properly it is not easy 
to get in. It is probably more difficult 
to-day than ever. The applicant now, 
as always, has to meet the approval of 
what is known as the Clearing House 
Committee. This is the body which has 
always really run the institution. Com- 
posed of five bank presidents, always 
chosen with great care, this Committee 
exercises, according to Mr. James G. 
Cannon, the historian of the Clearing 
House and an interesting witness of the 
Pujo Committee, "almost absolute 
power.” A modifying circumstance of 
this power is that two new members are 
added each year to the Committee, those 
who. have served longest retiring to give 
them place. Nor are the members chosen 
from any particular group of bankers. 
Admission to the Clearing House depends 
practica!ly on this Committee in spite of 
the fact that the applicant must have a 
three-fourths vote of the Association. 
‘The Clearing House is much stricter in 
regard to preliminary examination of 
applicants than it was in earlier years. 
One requirement for admission which 
has been greatly changed since the or- 
ganization of the Clearing House in 1853 
is that which decides the capitalization 
necessary for admission. In 1853 it was 
$100,000; to-day it is $1,000,000. Mr. 
William Sherer, who for twenty vears has 
been the manager of the New York Clear- 
ing House, a cheerful witness who offered 
the Committee ev erything he knew except 
the “key to the vault,” was illuminating 
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The morning clearings in the 


Each member bank has a desk in 
the clearing room at which there 
is stationed a settling clerk. At 
precisely ten o’clock the delivery 
clerks of all members begin the 
round of the desks, leaving on 
each the bundle of checks, drafts, 
and other items collected the 
previous day against the bank. 


in his explanation of this change in 
the capitalization requirement. “In 
1853," said Mr. Sherer, “the banks 
were very small affairs. Few of 
them had a capital of more than 
$100,000 or $200,000. A bank with 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000 deposits 
when I first went into the business, 
1855, was thought to be the largest 
bank in the city. Now witha small 
capital a bank could afford very 
little accommodation to its cus- 
tomers; could not lend them much 
money; had not much to lend. 
Bringing in more capital and con- 
solidating two or more banks made 
a more effective machine and en- 
abled them to do a great deal more 
business. The increase of banking 
here and the making of these con- 
solidations have given us more use 
of the same capital than if it was 
distributed all around in locations 
where it could not be used. By 
bringing it together by these con- 
solidations they have made appli- 
cable to general business a larger 
percentage than would have been 
applicable had they gone on in the 


small retail way in which they were com 


doing business in 1853. I do not 

want to go on record as saying any fool 
things, but what I mean is this: Small 
banks were not effective. A small bank 
would not be effective to-day, in my judg- 
ment. I would not start a bank in New 
York with less than half a million dollars’ 
capital. I donot think it could do business 
enough to pay its expenses; I donot think 


paown ma 


The New York Clearing House 


Until 1896 rented quarters were 
occupied by the New York Clear- 
ing House. The present building 
is held by a corporation known 
as the New York Clearing House 
Building Company,'and was built 
with money furnished by the 
member banks in proportion 
to their capital and surplus 
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New York Clearing Room 


The settling clerk has before him 
the amount owed his bank by 
each of the others and as the 
bundles come in, makes up the 
account. These figures are veri- 
fied by the proof clerk of the 
Clearing House. Any money 
owed a bank must be paid at the 
Clearing House later in the day 


the retail merchant would deal with 
it. The small people like a big bank.” 


OW, while it is the policy of the 
New York Clearing House to 
admit only the big banks, it 
does indirectly serve smaller insti- 
tutions, by allowing them to clear 
through a member bank. Insti- 
tutions doing this are called non- 
members. Up to twenty years ago 
one bank could clear for another 
without the permission of the Clear- 
ing House, and the Clearing House 
itself paid little attention to non- 
members; but that has all been 
changed. Itis only a little less diffi- 
cult to obtain permission to clear for 
a bank now than it is to gain admis- 
sion to the Clearing House itself. The 
non-member bank has to submit to 
examination; is passed on by the 
Clearing House Committee; pays 
entrance fees and dues; subscribes to 
the rules; can be suspended or 
dropped as a member can be. This 
closer scrutiny and strict discipline is 
characteristic of all Clearing House 
government. It is the natural re- 
sult of its own experience, for the 
Clearing House in the sixty years 
of its life has had ixpetence plenty of 
it. Born just before the panic of 1857, 
it had to weather the war and the no less 
difficult return to normal times. It has 
been through all the booms, corners, and 
anics, periods of depression and specu- 
Lion kon that time on. Would it 
have been possible for a group of strong 
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institutions to have passed through this 
period of stress and danger and have 
confined their efforts as a group to a 
simple labor-saving device, such as that 
which first brought them together? Unite 
men for a common purpose and they 
rightly use their union to meet any need 
that presents itself. The Clearing Houses 
devised to simplify exchanges, has become 
a defensive and offensive league for serv- 
ing its members. From the first, one way 
it has served them was to get rid as 
quickly as possible of a weak or unwise 
member. In the first four years after the 
association was formed four banks were 
expelled; only six have been expelled in 
the fifty-seven years since, and nine 
dropped. 

It was in 1891 that the order went out 
that the permission of the Clearing House 
Committee was necessary before clear- 
ing privileges could be granted non-mem- 
bers, and in the twenty-two years since, 
the privilege has been withdrawn from 
one hundred and three banks. In sev- 
eral cases it has resulted either in the 
temporary or permanent closing of the 
institution, for such is the authority of 
the Clearing House that the rumor that 
it has ordered a member to stop clearing 
for an outside bank is enough at once to 
arouse suspicion of that bank's solvency. 

The relation of the Clearing House to 
its members and non-members, its serv- 


ice in times of stress, and the limitations: 


and possible miscarriages of its 
power were illustrated before the 
Pujo Committee by its operations 
in the panic of 1907. Without at- 
tempting here to go into the orgies of 
expansion, organization and reorgani- 
zations, speculation and manipula- 
tion in which too many New York 
banks supposed by outsiders to be 
conservative were involved in the 
years immediately preceding that 
panic, and without which it never 
could have happened, its immediate 
point of departure, the drop which 
caused precipitation, was the refusal 
of a member of the Clearing House 
longer to clear for a non-member. 


ON THE afternoon of October 21, 

1907, the National Bank of Com- 
merce suddenly notified the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company that it could 
no longer clear for it. The news 
went out, and’ the next morning a 
run began on the Knickerbocker 
which in a few hours forced it to 
close its doors. Now, although the 
Knickerbocker’s affairs were in a 
very bad shape, it not only had 
resources to pay all its debts, but 
it had a surplus. It had received 
a body blow, but it puiled itself to- 
ether and finally opened its doors. 
No depositor or stockholder lost any- 
thing through it. That one bank 
should have such a power over an- 
other bank is contrary to all sound 
policy. The Clearing House itself could 
not have treated a member so summarily; 
that is, the Clearing House by its own 
rules would have had to give the Knicker- 
bocker some decent notice, and, unless it 
had been intent on getting rid of it for 
some reason, good or bad, would have felt 
an obligation to help it through any tem- 
porary embarrassment,—that is, as long 
as it was solvent,—this for the sake of 


its own reputation as well as for the sake 
of the community. That is not saying 
that there would have been no panic in 
1907, it is simply saying that it would 
not have been precipitated in the un- 
necessary way it was; that is, the com- 
munity would have been better protected 
if the Knickerbocker had been a member 
of the Clearing House, than it was with 
the Knickerbocker subject to the will of 
a sister bank. 

The Knickerbocker closed its doors, 
and almost every bank in town at once 
was suspected. Scared depositors began 
to call for their money. Scared banks 
in town and out began to call in loans, 
and hoard resources. It was on October 
22d that the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany closed. Twenty-four hours after- 
ward the Clearing House Committee 
asked Mr. Richard W. Jones, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Oriental Bank of New Pork, 
to meet them. The Oriental Bank, 
founded in 1853, was one of the charter 
members of the Clearing House Associ- 
ation. It had a capital of $750,000 and 
a surplus of $1,200,000. Its earnings for 
some years had been from 27 per cent. to 
30 per cent., and its stock was selling 
from 270 to 275. One would say “a 
good bank." 

'The Clearing House Committee wanted 
to see Mr. Jones about the banks that 
he was clearing for. There were three 
of them, two in Brooklyn and one in New 





Hugh Kelly 


In November, 1907, Mr. Kelly took the presidency of 
the Oriental Bank upon the promise of the Clearing 
House Committee to stand by him to the last ditch 


York. The Committee was not satisfied, 
evidently, with the report he made, for 
they asked that he send notices at once 
discontinuing the clearances. 

“I felt," Mr. Jones told the Pujo Com- 
mittee, "that it would make trouble if 
we did send out the notices, and I pro- 
tested against it. Finally my under- 
standing was that if the Brooklyn banks 
would bring their balances up to $500,000 


each, we might continue to clear for them; 
and if not I was to get in touch with the 
Clearing House." 

Mr. Tones saw the banks at once, and 
before the next morning one of them had 
met the full requirement and the other 
had approximated the amount; but the 
Clearing House Committee was nervous. 
It insisted that the notices be sent out. 
Realizing that as soon as the public knew 
what had been done there might be a 
run on the Oriental, as there was certain 
to be on the other banks, Mr. Jones 
asked that the Clearing House Com- 
mittee make an examination. Three 
men, well known in financial circles, one 
of them now the president of the Chase 
Bank, Mr. Wiggin; another the president 
of the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, Mr. McGarrah; and a third, Mr. 
Porter, now a partner in the J. P. Mor- 
gan Company, came to the bank with 
accountants on the afternoon of October 
23d. They worked with the officers of 
the Oriental until three o’clock the next 
morning. According to Mr. Charles K. 
Beekman, the bank’s counsel who was 
present during the examination, these 
gentlemen stated that they were satisfied 
with the solvency of the bank and would 
advise that a loan be made to it. Ac- 
cording to Mr. jue they “rather com- 
plimented" the bank. 

Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, a member cf 
the Clearing House Committee in 1907, 
told the Pujo Committee that the 
only criticism that he remembered 
was that the Oriental had been run- 
ning short on its reserves, but, de- 
clared Mr. Hepburn, “There was no 
question about its solvency, its 
ability to meet all of its obligations." 

As soon as it was known the next 
morning that the Oriental had re- 
fused to clear for the Brooklyn and 
Borough banks, runs began on them, 
and by the 25th they were obliged 
to close their doors. At the same 
time, as Mr. Jones had predicted, a 
run started on the Oriental. Its 
deposits, which had been something 
like $13,000,000, were soon reduced 
to $9,000,000 and there was no sign 
ofalet-up. At this point Mr. Jones 
appealed for help to the Clearing 

ouse. 


T VARIOUS critical times since 

its organization in the ’so’s the 
Clearing House has stretched its 
original function to meet the needs 
of members in just such plight as the 
Oriental found itself. It is not too 
much to say that if it had not been 
for the practical way in which it has 
thrown itself into the breach in times 
of panic, scores of New York solvent 
banks would have gone to the wall 
with all the attendant miseries that 
such failures cause. What the Clear- 
ing House has done is to perform a 
service for its members which the 
currency system ought to perform for all 
solvent banking institutions in times of 
panic. Here is a bank which has per- 
haps twice as much assets as liabilities; 
these assets are in various kinds of secu- 
rities, bonds, and real estate. They are 
worth money, but we have a limited 
amount of money in the country. Our 
wealth is something like $107,000,000,000; 
the money with which we handle this 
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A. Barton Hepburn 


At the time of the panic of 1907 Mr. Hepburn was president of the Chase National Bank and a 
member of the Clearing House Committee. He was active in the affair of the Oriental Bank and 
believes its final closing to have been due to a mistake on the part of the Clearing House Committee 


wealth all told amounts to only about 
$3,250,000,000. Obviously, if all the 
world goes to clamoring at once to have 
whatever part of this money it has on 
deposit refunded to it, there 1s not going 
to be any left. In times of panic that 
is just what all the world does. 

Nhat we need in this country is some 
plan for making our currency elastic 
enough to meet the demands that come 
upon solvent banks and solvent institu- 
tions of all kinds in times of panic. It 
is fantastic that institutions which are 
perfectly sound should be thrown into 
danger of collapse because they cannot 
lay their hands on certificates of that 
wealth, satisfactorily endorsed by the 
United States Treasury. What the 
Clearing House has done for its members 
has been to furnish them, when they were 
in trouble, with certificates which would 
serve in lieu of money with all the other 
banks in the Clearing House group. 

Take Mr. Jones’s case. He had plenty 
of assets, but little money. The Clearing 
House Committee looked over his se- 
curities, selected from them what it 
thought proper, and in return issued to Mr. 
Jones what are called ‘‘Clearing House 
loan certificates." These were as good as 
money for Mr. Jones's purposes. Within 
the next few weeks the Clearing House 
let the Oriental have some $2,800,000, 
and in return it took collateral worth over 
$6,000,000, or about two dollars in se- 
curities for every one in certificates. , 


Now, as can be understood, this episode 
had been a strenuous and wearing one for 
Mr. Jones. Worn out, he fell a victim 
to pneumonia in November and for some 
days was'unconscious. While he was in 
this condition an investigation of certain 
questionable operations on the part of 
two or three Brooklyn financiers was 
going on, and Mr. Jones was called as a 
witness. When he did not respond the 
newspapers quickly jumped to the con- 
clusion that he was hiding and the rumor 
went around the town that he would 
probably be indicted. Mr. C. K. Beek- 
man, a director of the Oriental and 
its counsel, heard this rumor and at 
once went to the district attorney to 
find out whether there was any idea of 
such a proceeding. He was assured that 
there was not, that they simply wanted 
Mr. Jones as a witness. But the rumor 
had done its work. The city was in a 
hysterical condition, and it was accepted 
as a fact that the president of the Oriental 
had been invilvel in some crooked work. 


‘THE Clearing House Committee, 

alarmed by the rumor, sent for the 
Board of Directors of the Oriental and 
told them that Mr. Jones must resign at 
once as president. The Board protested. 
They said the rumor was absolutely un- 
founded, that Mr. Jones’s non-appear- 
ance was due to the fact that he was 
desperately ill. That made no difference, 
the Committee said, the inflammable con- 


dition of the public mind made it unsafe 
to have Mr. Jones retained, and they 
asked that one of the directors, Mr. 
Hugh Kelly, should be made president. 
Mr. Kelly at once sought a hearing from 
the Clearing House Committee and pro- 
tested with energy against the treatment 
of his colleague. When he found this 
was useless he asked the Clearing House 
Committee how far he could rely on its 
protection if he complied with the request. 

e was told that they would stand be- 
hind him to the last ditch. 

* Gentlemen, what does that mean," 
Mr. Kelly asked. ‘‘I do not propose to 
be president of a bank for a few days." 
He was told emphatically that the Orien- 
tal would be protected until the end of 
the trouble. He thereupon assumed the 
management of the bank. He did this 
without salary and with no hope save 
that of safeguarding the depositors of 
the bank. 

From the time Mr. Kelly took hold 
of the Oriental the business was con- 
ducted most conservatively and always, 
so he afterward stated in a formal letter 
to the stockholders of the bank, under 
the guidance of influential members of 
the Clearing House. Its assets were 
minutely examined. The book value of 
the stock was marked from 270 to 207 
per cent. By the end of the year Clear- 
ing House members were saying that 
the “Oriental was now as safe as the 
Chemical.” Indeed the regular semi- 
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“ You can have everything I know except the 


combination of the vault” 


William Sherer, for twenty-four years manager 
of the New York Clearing House Association, 


before the Pujo Committee 


annual dividend was paid only after con- 
su!tation with the Clearing House. 

By the middle of January, 1908, many 
of those who had been most energetic in 
settling. the panic believed that the 
trouble was over. Mr. A. Barton Hep- 
burn, who had stood by throughout, 
decided to take a vacation abroad. He 
sailed on the 15th of January. Every- 
thing had “quieted down," he told the 
Pujo Committee in explanation of his 
leaving; "business was dull and money 
plenty, rates very low and nothing 
doing." 

Ten days later it was announced in 
the New York newspapers that the Clear- 
ing House had sent notices to the presi- 
dents of four banks, among them the 
Oriental, that it wished all loan certificates 
retired before February 6th—eleven days. 
This was the first warning of the desire 
on the part of the Clearing House that 
reached Mr. Kelly, though his morning 
mail contained the formal notification. 

The announcement came like a thun- 
derclap on the banks. It alarmed the 
still suspicious public, and runs immedi- 
ately began. One of the banks never 
opened its doors—though it since has 
paid all of its obligations and has a sur- 
plus. Another held out two days; an- 
other three days, and then closed. Both 
of these banks shortly afterward were 
able to pay their certificates in full, and 
have since paid their depositors and met 
all their obligations. 

Now, as said above, the Oriental, 
after the trouble began in October, had 
taken out $2,800,000 in Clearing House 
loan certificates and had put up for this 
two dollars to one in collateral. Up to 
this time the bank had retired a little 
over a million dollars of the amount, and, 
as has been pointed out, had put itself 
into good condition. These facts were 
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perfectly well known to the 
Clearing House Committee; they 
were not, of course, known to 
the public. The announcement 
looked suspicious and the Ori- 
ental, as the three other banks, 
immediately had a run on its 
hands. In twenty-four hours 
the directors saw that the situa- 
tion was very serious, and went 
to the Clearing House for aid. 
The Clearing House recalled 
the notices which had caused 
the alarm; but the damage had 
been done and the run went on. 
The counsel of the Oriental, Mr. 
Charles K. Beekman, told the 
Pujo Committee that he and 
Messrs. Jones, Hewitt and Kelly 
had several interviews with the 
members of the Clearing House 
between Monday, January 27th, 
whenthe run began, and January, 
31st, when the bank closed, at 
which various suggestions for 
relief were discussed, but noth- 
ing came of them. At the last 
meeting, on poy 30th, the 
fourth day of the trouble, Mr. 
Walter E. Frew, a member of 
the Loan Committee, made a 
suggestion which he told the 
Pujo Committee he believed 
would have saved the Oriental 
if it had been carried out. “I 
asked Mr. Kelly," - Mr. Frew 
said, “what fund he wanted to 
have, and he named $1,000,000 as the 
amount he would want; and I went 
around and asked the various bankers 
that were present at the Clearing House, 
and telephoned to another, and asked 
them if they would subscribe $100,000 
apiece; and I succeeded in getting a fund 
of $1,000,000 subscribed. e told them 
to bring down their assets, such as they 
were, and to guarantee any deficiency 
that might occur, by their board of di- 
rectors. They expressed great satis- 
faction with that, and Mr. Erskine Hewitt 
suggested that instead of signing the 
guaranty he would put up $100,000 in 
cash. They left the Clearing House with 
the idea of holding a meeting and pro- 
viding us with that guaranty. It did 
not arrive, and late that night I called 
up Mr. Kelly and asked him if he was 
going to avail himself of that loan. He 
stated that it was too late; that it was 
unfortunate, as his directors would not 
go on the guaranty on account of certain 
firm agreements, etc. I suggested his 
coming to the Clearing House the next 
morning, and probably it could be ar- 
ranged in some way or other. He said 
that he would think it over and let me 
know. The next morning his bank 
closed. Now, we have always felt that 
if they had availed themselves of that 
million they would have gotten more 
help, too.” 

Dirent directors of the Oriental spoke 
appreciatively of this too-late suggestion 
on the part of Mr. Frew and of the will- 
ingness of the bankers to try to put it 
through. “Their intentions,” Mr. Hewitt 
told the committee, “were certainly of 
the best, and they wished to ameliorate 
the situation in every way possible, and 
those individuals who were willing to 
come forward at that time and help out 
in that way I think deserve great credit.” 





Immediately after the Oriental closed, 
the Metropolitan Trust Company took 
over all its assets and advanced dè sum 
of $3,000,000 to meet its liabilities. 
When Mr. Jones (1912) appeared before 
the Pujo Committee in June he said that 
up to that time 37% per cent. dividends 
had been paid on the stock of the Ori- 
ental and they had upward of $1,250,000 
of assets still in hand. Besides all this, 
the Oriental had been obliged to pay out 
as cost of liquidation nearly $375,000, 
about 50 per cent. of its capitalization. 
The Metropolitan Trust Company re- 
ceived for its work $245,000 in addition 
to $67,000 on the money loaned. The 
chairman of the liquidating committee, 
who was also the president of the Trust 
Company, received a salary of $15,000 
for his service. 


I* WOULD seem as if the eloquent and 

moving letter which Mr. Kelly wrote 
to the depositors and stockholders of the 
Oriental Bank after the institution was 
out of his hands was no whit too strong: 


Gentlemen: The Oriental Bank, which 
closed its doors on January 31st last, after an 
honorable career of 55 years, was in a condition 
of absolute solvency. Its suspension was 
not an ordinary incident of the banking busi- 
ness—it was a tragedy of finance, growing, 
not out of its own condition, but of the con- 
ditions which in November last menaced every 
Clearing House bank in New York. 


The letter reviews the events from 
October 24th to January 25th and con- 
tinues: 


Then, without previous warning or discus- 
sion of the subject with the officers of the 
Oriental, came the demand, publicly an- 
nounced, for the retirement of the outstanding 
Clearing House certificates before February 
6th. In previous periods of financial uneasi- 
ness certificates had been permitted to run 
for six months or more. In this instance the 
larger institutions had recovered their deposits 
and their equilibrium in a shorter term, and 
then the situation resolved itself into a case 
of “the divil take the hindermost." The 
fatal blow had been struck at the Oriental, 
and the run, both over the counter and through 
the exchanges which followed, compelled 
the closing of its doors. Subsequent events 
prove the monstrous injustice that was 
done to it and to its president personally. 
The latter was made use of to satisfy a 
condition that threatened not merely the 
Oriental but every Clearing House bank in . 
New York at the time. When that con- 
dition was past the engagement with him was 
forgotten. 

Within ten days of the closing of the bank 
the depositors have bcen provided for and 
paid, and its Clearing House loan certificates 
retired, all by its own resources. Thus is 
its solvency proven. The only ones now 
concerned with its affairs are its stockholders, 
and they alone suffer the consequences of its 
treatment at the hands of those whose care 
it should have been to protect it for their own 
sakes. From this time forward it is only a 
memory among New York banks, but its 
honorable record of 55 years entitled it to this 
culogy. 


Mr. Hepburn, who was not in America 
at the time the letter calling in the cer- 
tificates was written, told the Pujo Com- 
mittee that in his judgment it was all a 
mistake; that the Clearing House ought 
to have helped the banks out which were 
solvent. This seems obvious enough. 
It was the failure to do this which gave 
rise to the repeated charge that certain 
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bankers wanted to get them out of the 
way. There is nothing in the testimony 
before the Pujo Committee to support 
this charge; there is much to prove it a 
mere suspicion. 


"THE Clearing House was exercising a 

power in 1907 which it had been 
gradually gathering to itself for sixty 
years. ie was the logical outcome of a 
series of highly intelligent efforts to meet 
the needs of its members in the succes- 
sion of panics and disorders which they 
have had to weather from before the 
Civil War to the present day. It is not 
surprising that the Clearing House with 
its experience behind it, is, as Mr. Cannon, 
its historian, says, “Quite willing to get 
rid of a weak or ill-managed member.” 
That is a characteristic of the strong! The 
healthy animal usually drives out the 
sick to die alone! It is certain that the 
Clearing House should not be expected 
to assist an insolvent bank. But the 
Oriental Bank was solvent. The trouble 
is this particular case went farther back 
than the Clearing House. It went to 
the Government which had failed to pro- 
vide legally for the emergency which the 
Clearing House was trying to meet by 
its loan certificates. 

Mr. Hepburn scolded the Committee 
roundly on the subject. “If Congress," 
he said, “which is represented by you 
gentlemen here, had given us any good, 
wholesome currency legislation, such as 
they have in other commercial nations 
of the world, there never would have 
been any question of issuing Clearing 
House AN A and they would have 
kept right close to the exchange of checks 
as you provide. You have, in a very 
crude and clumsy and unsatisfactory way, 
provided a law now which will prevent 
the issuing of Clearing House certificates 
as long as that remains on the statute 
books; that is the Aldrich-Vreeland law. 
Clearing House certificates relieve the 
situation locally and only locally, but 
they do not relieve as between different 
money centers or different localities. It 
embargoes collections. 

“Under this Aldrich-Vreeland law, by 
depositing municipal bonds or state bonds 
or other securities with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, you can get currency, and 
in anticipation of that they have six 
hundred millions of money printed and 
distributed to the sub-treasuries around 
the country. So there is no question, 
as the law stands to-day, of issuing any 
more Clearing House certificates. Thank 
the Lord for that! It amounts to a 
partial suspension of currency payments 
and is a source of humiliation to every- 
body; but as long as banks with good 
management and plenty of capital and 
replete with the very best assets in the 
world, just what they have designed to 
invest in, cannot get money except they 
buy it from abroad and at a high pre- 
mium, and when the countries abroad 
are in worse conditions than we are in, 
the subject harks right back to the people 
who are responsible for legislation, and 
you are the men who are to blame, and 
this matter should find its remedy here 
at Washington. 

“The issuance of these Clearing House 
certificates is a calamity. They help tem- 
porarily but they hurt the credit of the 
whole country, and that ought to be 


avoided. They do not occur 
anywhere else, and they should 
not occur here." 

Loan certificates are sup- 
posed to be only in large 
denominations; and to cir- 
culate only between banks 
which are members of the 
Clearing House. But in 1907 
things became so bad that the 
Clearing House in several cities 
used them in denominations 
as small as one, two, and five 
dollars, and allowed them to 
circulate in the community in 
the place of money. Mr. James 
G. Cannon, who made a study 
of the devices which were 
employed to meet the strin- 
gency of 1907, told the Pujo 
Committee that upward of 
$250,000,000 Clearing House 
certificates were put out. The 
New York Clearing House 
issued $101,060,000 to thirty- 
two different banks. Besides 
stretching its own power in 
this way the Clearing House 
at many points recognized the 
pay checks which big corpora- 
tions issued instead of money. 

As Mr. Hepburn said, we 
have now a “crude, clumsy, 
and unsatisfactory” law pro- 
viding for an emergency cur- 
rency; but this law expires in 
I914—7ext year. If nothing takes its 
place on expiration, if trouble comes 
again, we shall have the Clearing House— 
a private club, self-governed, and asso- 
ciated primarily to put a labor-saving de- 
vice into operation—suspending currency 
payment and issuing money of its own, 
forced to do so to save itself. In time, of 
course, we shall have a law which will 
make this extraordinary operation im- 
possible. This will at once make power to 
the Clearing House in times of panics less. 

But it still remains true that the Clear- 
ing House, by its power to admit or not 
to admit, has enormous influence in di- 
recting the development of banking of 
the city. As it stands now in New York 
City it is a strong ally of concentration 
of big banks working together. Its power 
may never be exercised arbitrarily, mis- 
chievously, or mistakenly. It may be 
honest, even infallible, in carrying out its 
ideathat only * big banks" should have its 
privileges; but should a private club of 
gentlemen — whatever their character, 
whatever their history and past services 
to the community—be allowed, unregu- 
lated, to shape the growth of a great 
city's institutions? That is the point at 
issue in the proposed regulation and in- 
corporation of the Clearing House. It 
is the point at issue in the various regu- 
lations and changes which the Pujo Com- 
mittee propose in regard to what is called 
the V EEAO of Control"—that 
is, the interlocked banks and interstate 
corporations at which we took a look in 
the first paper in this series. They have 
come to a point of power where they can 
largely shape the growth of financial and 
industrial institutions, and it is all to- 
ward centralization, trustification—natu- 
rally enough, because that is what they 
believe in, what they have themselves 
achieved. It is not necessary to question 
their honesty in this. It is easy to see 
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how they can believe the day of small 
things is passed in the United States. But 
do the people of the United States agree 
with them? Do they not believe still in 
small things, believe that it is only by 
giving the small a full chance that we 
shall get the future's great things? 


HO is to be Mr. Morgan's succes- 

sor? We hear the question asked 
on all sides. Mr. Morgan's successor is 
probably an errand boy in somebody's 
office at the present moment—or possibly 
driving cows in Nebraska! And we 
want to keep for him that chance we have 
promised him. Fundamentally that is 
all that this talk about regulation and 
incorporation means. Wisely doné this 
regulation should harm nobody. Whether 
the recommendations of the Pujo Com- 
mittee are the wisest possible, Congress 
will have to determine, and much more 
work should precede any determination. 
The Committee was unable to secure all 
the information it wished. The private 
banking houses denied its right to certain 
facts. The national banks refused access 
to their books. Its time, too, was limi- 
ted, but it certainly presented a list of 
recommendations worth thinking about. 
Those relating to the so-called “Money 
Trust" were particularly drastic. They 
did not aim at regulation. They aimed 
at a complete break-up of the present 
system. As Congress has no direct 
power over private banks, the recom- 
mendations fall into two classes. One 
urges that national banks be forbidden 
to have interlocking directorates, inter- 
locking stockholdings, voting trusts, 
security-holding companies as adjuncts 
and direct or indirect participation in 
issues of corporation securities. It is 
recommended that officers be forbid- 
den to borrow from their banks, that 

(Continued on page 93) 


SON ARMAS 


T THE invitation of Blister Jones 

I had come from the city’s heat 

to witness the morning “work- 

outs.” For two hours horse after 

horse had shot by, leaving a golden dust- 

cloud to hang and drift and slowly settle. 

It was fairly cool under the big tree 

by the track fence, and the click of Blis- 

ter's stop-watch, with his varied com- 

ments on what those clicks recorded, 

drifted out of my consciousness much as 

had the dust-clouds. Even the thr-rump, 

thr-rump, thr-rump of flying hoofs—cres- 

cendo, fortissimo, diminuendo— finally 
became meaningless. 

* Here's one bred to suit you!" rasped 

a nasal voice, and I sat up, half awake, 


to observe a tall man lead a thoroughbred . 


onto the track and dexterously "throw" 
a boy into the tiny saddle. 

“Why?” Blister questioned. 

“He’s by Salvation,” explained the 
tall man. "Likely lookin’ colt, ain't he? 
Think he favors the old hoss any?" 

“Bout the head he does," Blister an- 
swered. “He won't girt as big as the 
old hoss did at the same age." 

“Well, if he's half as good as his daddy, 
I'll feed him off my own plate," the tall 
man stated, as he started up the track, 
watch in hand. 

Blister followed the colt with his eyes. 

“Ever hear of Salvation?" he finally 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied. 

*Well, I brings out Salvation as a 
three-year-old, 'n' what happens is quite 
a bunch of chatter. Want to hear it?" 

“You know it," I said, dropping into 
Blister's vernacular. 
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* Man!—he just gallops in forty flat!” 
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“Salvation” 
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. “That’s pretty good for you,” he said, 
grinning at my slang. ''Well, to begin 
with, I'm in Loueyville. It’s in the fall 
’n’ I’m just back from Sheepshead. One 
way ’n’ another I’ve had a good year. 
I’m down on two or three live ones when 
the odds are right ’n’ I’ve grabbed off a 
bundle I ain’t ashamed to flash in any 
kind of company. 

“My string’s been shipped South, ’n’ 
I ‘dks I'll knock around Kentucky fur 
a couple of weeks, ’n’ see if I can't pick 
up some hosses to train. 

* One mawnin' I'm in the Galt House, 
lookin’ fur a hossman that's stoppin’ 
there, 'n' I see Peewee Simpson settin' in 
the lobby like he's just bought the hotel. 

“Who left the door open?’ I says to 
him. 

“*Te’s still open, I see,’ says Peewee, 
lookin’ at me. 


- E EXCHANGES a few more re- 

marks ’n’ then Peewee tells me 
he’s come to Loueyville to buy some 
yearlin’s fur Ole Man Harris. 

“*There’s a dispersal sale to-morrow 
at the Goodloe farm,’ says Peewee. ‘’N’ 
I hear there’s some real nice stuff going 
under the hammer. General Goodloe 
croaked this spring. They cleaned him 
in a cotton deal last year, ’n’ now they’re 
goin’ to sell the whole works: studs, brood 
mares, colts—everything. Plows go too. 
You want a plow? All you néed is a 
ide ’n’ a mule to put you where you 

elong." 

*** Where 's this farm at?’ I says. 

“*Over in Franklin County,’ says Pee- 
wee. ‘I’m goin’ over. Want to go 'long?' 
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“You're on, I says. ‘I’m not par- 
ticular who travels with me any more.’ 

“We gets off the train next mawnin’ 
at a little burg called Goodloe, ’n’ there’s 
three or four niggers with three or four 
ratty lookin’ ole rigs to drive hossmen 
out to the sale. It's a fierce drive ’n’ the 
springs is busted on our rig. I thinks 
we'll never get there, ’n’ I begins to cuss 
Peewee fur bringin' me. 

“*What you got to kick at? Ain't you 
gettin’ a free ride?’ says Peewee. ‘Cheer 
up. Think of all the nice plows you're 
goin’ to see.’ 

"'You take them plows to the hot 
place "n' make furrows in the cinders with 
em,’ I says, wonderin’ if I can get a 
train back to Loueyville anyways soon. 

“But when we gets to the farm I’m 
glad I come. Man, that was some farm!— 
miles of level blue-grass pasture with 
white fences cuttin’ it up into squares; 
barns ’n’ paddocks ’n’ sheds, all painted 
white, just scattered around by the dozen. 
There’s a track to work hosses on, too, 


but it’s pretty much growed up with 
weeds. he main house is back in some 
big trees. It’s brick ’n’ has two porches, 


one on top of the other all the way 
around it. 

“The sale is just startin’ when we get 
there. The auctioneer is in the judge’s 
stand at the track ’n’ the hosses is showed 
in the stretch. 

“The first thing to sell is brood mares, 
’n’ they're as good a lot as I ever looks 
over. I loses Peewee in the crowd ’n’ 
climbs onto a shed roof to see better. 

“Pretty soon here comes a real ole 
nigger leadin’ a mare that looks to be 
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about as old as the nigger. At that she 
showed class. Her head's still fine, 'n' 
her legs ain't got a pimple on 'em. 

*** Number eleven on your catalogues, 

entlemen!’ says the auctioneer. ‘Mary 
Goodloe by Victory, first dam Dainty 
Maid by— What’s the use of tellin’ you 
her breedin'—you all know her! Gentle- 
men,’ he says, ‘how many of you can say 
you ever owned a Kentucky Derby win- 
ner? Well, here’s your chance to own 
one! This mare won the Derby in—er—’ 

*'* Eighty-three, suh. I saw her do it,’ 
says a man with a white mustache. 

"*Eighty-three. Thank you, Colonel. 
You have a fine memory,’ says the auc- 
tioneer. ‘I saw her do it, too. Now, 
gentlemen,’ he says, ‘what am I offered 
for this grand old mare? She's the dam 
of six winners—three of 'em stake hosses. 
Kindly start the bidding! 

' ""[wenty dollahs!’ says the ole nigger 
who has hold of the mare. 

“*Fifty!’ says someone else. 

*** Hole on dah,’ sings out the ole nigger. 
‘Tse just 'bliged to tell you folks Pse 
grues dis hyar mayeh fo' Miss Sally 

oe! 

“The auctioneer looks at the guy who 
bids fifty. 

“*T withdraw that bid,’ says the guy. 

***Sold to you for twenty dollars, Uncle 
Jake,’ says the auctioneer. ‘Bring on 
number twelve.’ 

** Hyah's yo’ twenty dollahs,’ says the 
ole nigger, ihn out a roll of raggedy 
bills and passin' 'em up to the sand. 

“*Thank you, Uncle Jake. Come to 
the clerk for your bill of sale this evenin’,’ 
says the auctioneer. 


"[ WATCHES the sale a while longer ’n’ 

then mooches into the big barn where 
the yearlin's ’n’ two-year-olds is waitin’ 
to be sold. They’re a nice lot of colts, 
but I ain’t interested in this young stuff— 
colts is too much of a gamble fur me. 
Only about one in fifty’ll make good. 
Somebody else can spend their money on 
'em at that kind of odds. 

“T goes out of the colt barn ’n’ begins 
to ramble around, lampin’ things in gen- 
eral. I comes to a shed full of plows, 'n' 
I has to laugh when I sees 'em. I'm 
standin' there with a grin on my face 
when a nigger comes ’round the shed 'n' 
sees me lookin' at them plows: 

**Fine plows, sah, an’ vehy cheap,’ he 


says. 

“‘Do I look like I needs a plow?’ I 
says to him. 

*** No, sah,’ says the nigger, lookin’ me 
over. ‘I cyant rightly say you favohs 
plowin’. But how come you ain’t tendin’ 
de sale?’ 

**[ don't see nothin’ over there that 
suits me,’ L.says. 

“The nigger is sore in a minute. 

“*You is suttanly hahd to please, 
white man,' hesays. 'Ain' no finah colts 
in Kaintucky dan dem.’ 

“*That may be so, but how about 
Tennessee?' I says, just to get him goin'. 

*** Tennessee! ennessee!’ he says. 
‘What you talkin’ 'bout? Why, we does 
de fahm wuck wid likelier colts dan dey 
sends to de races." 

““T’ve seed some nifty babies down 
there,’ I says. 

**Look-a-hyar, man!’ he says, ‘you 
want to see a colt what am a colt?’ 

** How far?’ I says. 


“No ways at all—jus' over yondah,’ 
says the nigger. 

"* Lead me to it,’ I says to him, ’n’ he 
takes me over to a long lane with pad- 
docks down each side of it. All the 
paddocks is empty but two. In the first 
one is the ole mare, Mary Goodloe; 'n' 
next to her is a slashin’ big chestnut colt. 

“*Cast yo’ eyes on dat one!’ says the 
nigger. 

“I don’t say nothin’ fur five minutes. 
I just looks at that colt. I never sees 
one like him before—nor since. "There's 
some dead leaves blowin' around the pad- 
dock 'n' he's jumpin' on 'em with his 
front feet like a setter pup playin’. Two 
jumps ’n’ he’s clear across the paddock! 
His shoulders ’n’ quarters ’n’ legs is made 
to order. His head ’n’ throatlatch is 
clean as a razor, ’n’.he’s the proudest 
thing that ever stood on four legs. He 
looks to be comin' three, but he's muscled 
like a five-year-old. 

“*How 'bout him, boss?’ says the nig- 
ger after while. 

“*Well, they broke the mold when 
they made that one!’ I says. 

** Dar's de mold,’ says he, pointin’ to 
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the ole mare in the next paddock. ‘She’s 
his mammy. Dat’s Mahey Goodloe, 
named fo’ ole Miss Goodloe what’s dade. 
Dat mayeh win de Derby. Dis hyar colt's 
by impo’ted Calabash.’ 

"'When does this colt sell?’ I asks 
him. . 

"'He ain' fo' sale, says the nigger. 
‘De estate doan own him. De General 
done gib him to Miss Sally when de colt's 
bohn. 

"Where's she at now?’ I says to the 
nigger. I had to own that colt if my roll 
could reach him. I knew that ’fore I'd 
looked at him a minute. 

““Up to de house, mos’ likely,’ says 
the nigger. 'You'd better save yo’ shoe 
leather, boss. She ain’ gwine to sell dat 
colt no matter what happens.' 


"I BEATS it up to the big house, but 

when I gets there I see nobody's 
livin’ in it—the windows has boards 
across'em. [looks in between the cracks 
"n' sees a whale of a room. Hangin’ from 
the ceilin’ is two things fur lights all 
covered with glass dingles. They ain’t 
nothin’ else in the room but a tall mirror, 
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made of gold, that goes clear to the 
ceilin’. I walks clean around the house, 
but it's sure empty, so I oozes back to 
the barns ’n’ collars the sales clerk. 

“I’m a-lookin’ fur Miss Goodloe,’ I 
tells him. ‘A nigger says she's at the 
house, but I’ve just been up there ’n’ 
they ain't even furniture in it.' 

“*No’; says the clerk, ‘the furniture 
was sold to a New York collector two 
weeks ago. Miss Goodloe is livin’ in the 
head trainer’s house across the road yon- 
der. She won’t have that long, I don’t 
reckon, though I did hear she’s fixin’ to 
buy it when the farm sells, with some 
money ole Mrs. Goodloe left her.’ 

“T goes over to the little house the 
clerk points out, ’n’ knocks. A right fat 
nigger woman with her sleeves rolled up 
comes to the door. 

“*What you want?’ she says. 

**[ want to see Miss Goodloe,’ I says. 

“*You cyant see her. She ain’ seein’ 
nobody,’ says the nigger woman, ’n’ 
starts to shut the door. 

**Wait a minute, Aunty!’ I says. ‘I 
got to see her, it’s business.’ 

“‘Doan you aunty me!’ says she. 
‘Now, you take yo’ bisniss wid you an’ 
ramble! Bisniss has done sole off eve’y 
stick an’ stone we got! I doan’ want to 
hyar no mo’ ’bout bisniss long as I live!’ 
’n’ bang goes the door. 

“I waits a minute ’n’ then knocks again; 
nothin’ doin’. I knocks fur five min- 
-utes steady. Pretty soon here she comes, 
but this time she’s got a big brass-handled 
poker with her. 

**Ef I has to clout you ovah de haid 
wid dis pokah you ain’ gwine to transack 
no mo’ bisness fo’ a tcjable long time!’ 
she says. She's mad ail right, ’n’ she 
hollers this at me pretty loud. 

*"Fore I kin say anythin’ a dame steps 
out in the hall ’n’ looks at me 'n' the 
nigger woman ’n’ the poker. 

**What's the matter, Liza?’ she says 
to the nigger woman, 'n' her voice is good 
to listen at. You don't care what she 
says just so she keeps a-sayin' it. She's 
got on a white dress with black fixin's on 
it, n’ she just suits her dress 'cause her 
hair is dark ’n’ her face is white, ’n’ she 
has great big eyes that put me in mind 
off don’t know what! She ain’t very 
tall, but she makes me feel littler ’n’ her 
when she looks at me. She's twenty-four 
or five, mebby; but I'm a bum guesser 
at a dame's age. 

**Dis pusson boun' he gwine to see 
you, an' I boun' he ain', Miss Sally,' says 
the nigger woman. The little dame 
comes out on the porch. 

***[ am Miss Goodloe,’ she says to me. 
‘What do you wish?’ 

“<T want to buy a hoss from you, 
ma’am,’ I says to her. 

“<The horses are being sold across the 
way at that biggest barn,’ she says. 

“*Yes’m,’ I says; ‘I’ve just come from 
there. I—' 

“*Have you been watching the sale?’ 
she ee breakin’ in. 

*** Yes'm—some,' I says. 

**Liza, you may go to your kitchen 
now, shesays. She waits till the nigger 
woman goes. 'Can you tell me if the 
have sold the mare, Mary Goodloe, yet?’ 
she says to me. 

**Yes'm, she was sold, I says. She 
flinches like I'd hit her ’n’ I see her chin 
begin to quiver, but she bites her lip ’n’ 


I looks off down the road to give her a 
chance. Pretty soon she's back fur more. 
I'm feelin' like a hound. 

**Do you know who bought her?’ she 
says. 

**A nigger man they call Uncle Jake 
buys her,’ I says. 

."* Uncle Jake! she says. ‘Are you 
sure? Was he an old man with poor 
eyesight?' 

He was old all right,’ I says. ‘But 
I don’t notice about his eyes. He give 
twenty dollars for her.’ 

“Ts that all she brought?’ she says. 

“Well, she brings more,’ I says, ‘only 
the ole man makes a speech ’n’ tells 'em 
he's buyin’ her fur you. Everybody quit 
biddin’ then.’ She stands there a min- 
ute, her eyes gettin’ bigger ’n’ bigger. I 
never see eyes so big 'n' soft "n' dark. 

“Would you do me a favor?’ she says 
at last. 

“‘ Fifty of ’em,’ I says. She gives me 
a little smile. A 

**One's all that's necessary, thank 
you,’ she says. ‘Will you find Uncle Jake 
and tell him I wish to see him?’ 


“you bet I will,’ I says, ’n’ I beats it 
over to the barns... . I finds 
Uncle Jake, ’n’ he’s got weak eyes all 
right—he can’t hardly see. He’s got 
rheumatism too—he’s all crippled up with 
it. When I gets back with him, Miss 
Goodloe’s still standin’ on the porch. 

“*T want to find out who bought old 
Mary, Uncle Jake,’ shesays. ‘Do you know?’ 

**[ was jus’ fixin' to come over hyar 
an’ tell you de good news, Miss Sally,” 
says Uncle Jake. ‘When dey puts ole 
Nahe up fo’ sale, she look pow’ful ole 
an’ feeble. De autioneer jes ’seeches 'em 
fo’ to make some sawt o’ bid, but hit ain’t 
no use. Dey doan nobody want her. 
Hit look lak de auctioneer in a bad hole— 
he doan know what to do zackly. Hit's 
gettin’ mighty 'bahassin' fo’ him, so I 
say to him , Mr. Auctioneer, I ain' prom- 
isin’ nothin’, but Miss Sally Goodloe 
mought be willin’ to keep dis hyar ole 
mayeh fo’ 'membrance sake. De auc- 
tioneer am mighty tickled, an’ he say, 
‘Uncle Jake, ef Miss Sally will ’soom de 
'sponsibility ob dis ole mayeh, hit would 
*blige me greatly." Dat’s how come ole 
Mahey back safe in de paddock, an’ dey 
ain’ nobody gwine to take her away fum 
you, honey! 

**Uncle Jake,’ says Miss Goodloe, 
‘where is your twenty dollars you got for 
that tobacco you raised?’ 

*** Ain’ I tole you ’bout dat, Miss Sally? 
Dat mis'able money done skip out an' 
leave thoo a hole in ma pocket,’ says 
Uncle Jake, 'n' pulls one of his pants 
pockets inside out. Sure enough there's 
a big hole in it. 

**Didn't I give you a safety pin to 
pin that money in your inside coat pock- 
et?’ says Miss Goodloe. 

'** Yes'm—dat's a fac’, he says. ‘But 
I'se countin' de money one day an’ a span 
ob mules broke loose an' stahts lickety- 
brindle fo' de bahn—an' aimin' to ketch 
de mules I pokes de money in de pocket 
wid de hole. I ain't neber see dat no 
coun’ money sence.’ Miss Goodloe looks 
at the ole nigger fur a minute. 

“Uncle Jake . . . Oh, Uncle Jake...’ 
she says. 'These are the things I just 
can’t stand! Her eyes fill up, ’n’ while 
she bites her lip agin, it ain't no use— 





“Then that 


two big tears roll down her cheeks. PI 
see you in a moment,’ she says to me, 
’n’ goes inside. 

** Bad times! Bad times— pow ful bad 
times!’ says Uncle Jake, ’n’ hobbles away 
a-mutterin' to hisself. 

“It’s begun to get under my skin right. 
I'm feelin, queer, ’n’ I gets to thinkin’ I'd 
better beat it. ‘Don’t be a damfool!’ I 
says to myself. ‘You ain't had nothin’ 
to do with the cussed business ’n’ you 
can’t help it none. If you don't buy this 
colt somebody else will.’ So I sets on the 
edge of the porch ’n’ waits. It ain't so 
long till Miss Goodloe comes out again. 
I gets up 'n' takes off my hat. 

**What horse do you wish to buy?’ 
she says. 

**A big chestnut colt by Calabash, 
dam Mary Goodloe,’ I says. ‘They tell 
me you own him.’ 

***Oh, I can’t sell him!’ she says, backin’ 
toward the door. ‘No one has ever 
ridden him but me.’ 

***Is he fast?’ I asks her. 

“Of course,’ she says. 

***Is he mannered?’ I asks. 

“< Perfectly,’ she says. 

** He ain't never seen a barrier, I sup- 
pose?’ I says. 
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crowd goes plumb crazy!" 


*** He's broken to the barrier,’ she says. 

**Who schools him?’ I says. ‘You 
tells me nobody's been on him but you—’ 

“*T schooled him at the barrier with 
the other two-year-olds,’ she says. 

**Whee!' I says. ‘You must be able 
to ride some.’ 

“Td be ashamed of myself if I couldn’t,’ 
she says. 

ct Are you sure you won't sell him?’ I 
asks her. 

“‘ Positive, she says, 'n' I see she 
means it. 

***What you goin’ to do with him?’ I 
says. 'Don't you know it's wicked not 
to Eye one colt a chance to show what 
he can do? 

**][ know it is,’ she says. ‘But I have 
no money for training expenses.’ 

“I studies a minute, ’n’ all of a sudden 
it comes to me. ‘You were just achin’ 
to help this little dame a while ago,' I 
says to myself. ‘Here’s a chance—be a 
sport! The colt might make good—'n' 
she could use a thousand or so awful easy.’ 

** Miss Goodloe,’ I says out loud. ‘I 
might as well tell you I’m in love with 
thatcolt.' She give mea real sweet smile. 

** Isn't he a darling?’ she says, her face 
lightin' up. 


"That ain't the way I'd put it, but 
I guess we mean the same, I says. 
*Now, I'm a race-hoss trainer. You read 
these letters from people I'm workin' fur, 
"n then I’ll tell you what I want to do.’ 
I fishes out a bunch of letters from my 
pocket ’n’ she sets down on the steps 'n' 
starts to read 'em, solemn as owls. 

“*Why do they call you Blister?’ she 
asks, lookin' up hon a letter. 

* "That's a nickname,’ I says. 
"AH she says, ’n’ goes on readin’. 
When she gets through she hands 
the letters to me. ‘They seem to have 
a lot of confidence in you, Blis— Mr. 
Jones,’ she says. 

“*Stick to Blister,’ I says, ‘’n’ PI al- 
ways come when I'm called.’ 

"*Very well, Blister,’ she says. ‘Now, 
why did you wish me to read those let- 
ters?' 

“*T asks you to read them letters be- 
cause I got a hunch that colt's a winner, 
’n’ I want to take a chance on him,’ I 
says. ‘I got a string of hosses at New 
Awlins. Now, you let me ship that colt 
downthere'n' i'll get him ready. I'll charge 

ou seventy-five a month, to be paid out 
hs winnin's. If'he don't win—no charge. 
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Is it a go?’ She don’t say nothin’ fur 

uite a while. ‘I sees a dozen hossmen 
Views over at the sale,’ I says. ‘If you 
want recommends I can get any of ’em 
to come over ’n’ speak to you about me.’ 

“*No, I feel that you are trustworthy,’ 
she says, ’n’ goes to studyin’ some more. 
“What I should like to know,’ she says 
after while, ‘is this: Do trainers make a 
practice of taking horses at the same 
terms you have just offered me?’ 

“Sure they do; I lies, lookin’ her in 
the eye. ‘Any trainer'll take a chance on 
a promisin’ colt.’ 

“Are you certain?’ she asks me earnest. 

“*Yes'm—dead certain, I says. She 
don't say nothin' fur maybe five minutes, 
then she gets up ’n’ looks at me steady. 

"*You may take him,’ she says, 'n' 
walks into the house. 

“T finds Uncle Jake 'n' eases him two 
bucks. It sure helps his rheumatism. 
He gets as spry as a two-year-old. He 
tells me there's a train at nine that 
evenin. I sends him to the depot to 
fix it so I can take the colt to Loueyville 
in the express car, 'n' he says he'll get 
back quick as hecan. I hunts up Peewee, 
but he says he's goin' to stay all night 
'cause the yearlin's won't sell till next day. 
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“The sun’s goin’ down when we starts 
fur the depot, Uncle Jake drivin’, ’n’ 
me settin' behind, leadin’ the colt. The 
sunlight’s red, ’n’ when it hits that chest- 
nut colt he shines like copper. Say, but 
he was some proud peacock! 

“I sends word to Miss Goodloe we're 
comin’ ’n’ she’s waitin’ at the gate. The 
colt nickers when he sees her, ’n’ she 
comes ’n’ takes the lead strap from me. 
Then she holds up her finger at the colt. 

“*Now, Boy-Baby! she says. ‘Every- 
thing depends on you—you’ re all Mammy 
has in the world. . . . Will you do your 
best for her sake?' The colt paws 'n' 
arches his neck. 'Seel—he says he will!’ 
she says to me. 

* What's his name?’ I asks her. 

“Oh, dear, he hasn't any" she says. 
‘Tve always called him Boy-Baby.’ 

**He can't race under that,’ I says. 

** Between now and the time he starts 
I'l think of a name for him,’ she says. 
‘But do you really believe that he can 
win?' 

* "They tell me his dam wins twenty 
thousand the first year she raced,’ I says. 

***He'd be our salvation if he did that,’ 
she says. 

“Theres a name—’ I says. ‘Call 
him Salvation!’ She says it over two or 
three times. 

** "That's not a bad racing name, is it?’ 
she asks me. 

“No'm, 
name. 

“‘Very well, Boy-Baby, she says to 
the colt. ‘I christen thee Saíration— 
with this lump of sugar. That's a fine 
name! Always bear it bravely.' She 
puts her arms around the colt's neck ’n’ 
kisses him on the nose. Then she hands 
me the lead strap ’n’ steps aside. ‘Good- 
by, and good luck!’ she says. 

" When we turns the bend, way down 
the road, she's still standin' there watchin' 
us 


I says. 'Thats a good 


“T sends the colt down with a swipe 
’n’ he's been at the track a week when I 
gets to New Awlins. The boys have 
begun to talk about him already, he's such 
a grand looker. He don't give me no 
trouble at all. He's quiet 'n' kind ’n’ 
trustin’. Nothin’ gets him excited, ’n’ I 
begins to be afraid he'll be a sluggard. 
It don't take me long to see he won't do 
fur the sprints, distance is what he likes. 
He's got a big swingin' gallop that sure 
fools me at first. He never seems to be 
tryin’ a lick. When he's had two months? 
prep I has my exercise-boy let him down 
fur a full mile. Man!—he just gallops 
in forty flat! Then I know I've got 
somethin’! 

“His first race I’m as nervous as a 
dame. I don’t bet a dollar on him fur 
fear I'll queer it. Anyway he ain't a 
good price; you can't keep him under 
cover, he's too flashy lookin'. 

“Well, he comes home alone, just play- 
in' along, the jock lookin' back at the 
bunch. 

**How much has he got left?’ I say to 
the jock after the race. 

"'Him!" savs the jock. 
beat anybody’s hoss.” 

“T starts him the next week, ’n’ he 
repeats, but it ain't till his third race 
that I know fur sure he's a great hoss, 
with a racin’ heart. 

“Sweeny has the mount "n! he don't 
get him away good—the colt’s layin’ a 
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bad seventh at the quarter. Banjo’s out 
in front, away off, ‘n’ she’s a real good 
mare. That pinhead Sweeny don’t make 
a move till the stretch, then he tries to 
come from seventh all at once . . . 'n' 
by gosh—he does it! That colt comes 
from nowhere to the Banjo mare while 
they re goin’ an eighth! The boy on 
Banjo goes to the bat, but the colt just 
gallops on by ’n’ breezes home. 

“*You bum!’ I says to Sweeny. ‘What 
kind of a trip do you call that? Did you 
get off 'n' shoot a butsy at the stretch 

end?’ 

"*If I has a match I would,’ says 
Sweeny. ‘I kin smoke it easy, ’n’ then 
back in ahead of them turtles.’ 

“I know then the colt’s good enough fur 
the stakes, ’n’ I write Miss Goodloe to 
see if I can use the fourteen hundred he’s 
won to make the first payments. She's 
game as a pebble, 'n' says to stake him 
the limit. So I enters him from New Aw- 
lins to Pimlico. 

"Ive had all kinds of offers fur the 
colt, but I always tell 'em nothin’ doin’. 
One day a lawyer named Jack Dillon, 
who owns a big stock farm near Lexing- 

-ton, comes to me 'n' says he wants to 
buy him. 

“He ain't fur sale,’ I tells him. 

“*Everything’s for sale at a price,’ he 
savs. ‘Now I want that colt worse than 
I do five thousand. What you say?’ 

“*T ain't sayin’ nothin',' I says. 

"*How does eight thousand look to 
you?’ he says. 


“BIG: I says. ‘But you'll have to 
see Miss Goodloe at Goodloe, Ken- 
tucky, if you want this colt.’ 

**Oh!—General Goodloe's daughter,’ 
he says. ‘Does she own him? When I go 
back next week I'll drop over and see her.' 

“Well, Salvation starts in the Crescent 
City Derby, ’n’ when he comes under the 
wire Miss Goodloe's five thousand bucks 
better off. He wins another stake, ’n’ 
then I ships him with the rest of my string 
to Nashville. The second night we're 
there, here comes Jack Dillon to the stall 
with a paper bag in his hand. 

"* You didn't get the colt?’ I says to 
him. 

“<No, he says. ‘I didn't get anything. 
I lost something.’ 

“‘What?’ I asks. 

** Never mind what,’ he says. ‘Here! 
Put this bag of sugar where I can get at 
it. She told me to feed him two lumps 
a day.’ 

“After that he comes every evenin' ’n’ 
gives the colt sugar— but he's poor com- 
pany. He just stands lookin’ at the colt. 

alf the time he don’t hear what I say 
to him. 

“The colt wins the Nashville Derby, 
’n’ then I ships him to Loueyville for the 
Kentucky. We want him to win that 
more'n all the rest, but, as luck goes, he 
ketches cold shippin’ 'n' he can't start. 

* Miss Goodloe comes over to Louey- 
ville one mawnin' to see him. She 
gets through huggin’ him after while, 
'n' sets down in a chair by the stall 
door. 

"*Now start at the beginning and tell 
me everything,’ she says. 

“So I tells her every move the colt 
makes since I has him. 

"*How did he happen to catch cold?’ 
she asks. 


*** Constitution undermined,’ I says. 

**Oh! How dreadful! she says. "What 
caused it?’ 

“*Sugar,’ I says, never crackin’ a smile. 

“She flushes up ’n’ I see she knows what 
I mean, but she don’t ask no more ques- 
tions. Before she leaves, Miss Goodloe 
tells me she’ll come to Cincinnati if the 
colt’s well enough to start in the Latonia 
Derby. 

wf ships to Cincinnati. About noon 
Derby day I’m watchin’ the swipes 
workin’ on the colt. He's favorite fur 
the Latonia ’n’ there's mebby a hundred 
prahi in front of the stall rubberin’ at 
him. 

"'Please let dis lady pass!’ I hears 
someone say, 'n' here comes Liza helpin' 
Miss Goodloe through the crowd. When 
Liza sees me I ducks 'n' holds up my arm 
like I'm dodgin’ somethin’. She grins 
till her mouth looks like a tombstone 
factory. 

*'[ clean fohgot to bring dat pokah 
wid me,’ she says. 'Hyar you is, Miss 
Sally" ` 

“I don't hardly know Miss Goodloe. 
There’s nothin’ like race day to get a 
dame goin’. Her eyes are shinin’ ’n’ her 
cheeks are pink, ’n’ she don’t look more’n 
sixteen. 

“Why, Boy-Baby,’ she says to the 
colt, ‘you’ve grown to be such a wonder- 
ful person I can’t believe it’s youl’ The 
colt knows it’s race day, ’n’ he don’t pay 
much attention to her. ‘Oh, Boy-Baby!’ 
says Miss Goodloe, ‘I’m afraid you’ve 
had your head turned . . you don’t even 
notice your own mammy.” 

"'His head ain't turned—it’s full of 
race, I says to her. 'He'll come down 
to earth after he gets that mile-'n'-a- 
quarter under his belt.’ 

“When the bugle blows, Miss Goodloe 
asks me to stay in the box with her while 
the Derby’s run. There's twenty thou- 
sand people there, ’n’ I guess the whole 
bunch has bet on the colt, from the way 
it sounds when the hosses parade past. 
You can’t hear nothin’ but ‘Salvation! 
Oh, you Salvation!’ 

“They get a nice break all in a line, 
but when they come by the stand the 
first time, the colt’s layin’ at the rail a 
len’th in front, fightin’ fur his head. 

“Salvation!” goes up from the stands 
in one big yell. 

“There he goes!’ hollers some swipe 
across the track, ’n’ then everything is 
quiet. 

“Miss Goodloe's got her fingers stuck 
into my arm till it hurts. 

*** [sn't it wonderful?’ she says, but the 
pink's gone out of her cheeks. She's real 
pale. 

"'They never get near the colt. He 
comes home alone with that big, easy, 
swingin’ gallop of his, 'n' goes under the 
wire still fightin' fur his head. 

“Then that crowd goes plumb crazy! 
Men throws their hats away, ’n’ dances 
around, yellin’ till they can’t whisper! 
Miss Goodloe is shakin’ so I has to hold 
her up. 

“*Tsn’t he grand? How would you like 
to own him?’ a woman in the next box 
says to her. 

“Td love it,’ says Miss Goodloe, ’n’ 
busts out cryin’. ‘You'll think I’m an 
awful baby!’ she says to me. 

**[ don't mind them kind of tears,’ I 
says. 
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“*Neither do I,’ she says, laughin’, 'n' 
dabbin’ at her face with a dinky little 
hankerchiff. 

“T wait till they lead the colt out in 
front of the stand ’n’ put the floral horse- 
shoe round his neck, then I takes Miss 
Goodloe down to shake hands with the 
jock. 

“*How do you like him?’ she says to 
the jock. 

'"* Well, ma'am,' he says, ‘I’ve ridden 
all the good ones, but he’s the best hoss 
I ever has under me!’ 

“““What’s the record fur this race?’ I 
yells across the track to the timer. He 
points down at the time hung up. 

** "That's it!’ he hollers back. 

*** Didn't he do it easy?' says the jock 
to me. 


"^ [ HERES no use to tell you what 
Salvation. done to them Eastern 
hosses—everybody knows about that. 
It got so the guineas would line up in a 
bunch, every time he starts, ’n’ holler: 
*'They're off!—there he goes!’ They does 
it regular, ’n’ pretty soon the crowds get 
next 'n' then everybody does it. He 
begins to stale off at Pimlico, so I ships 
him to Miss Goodloe 'n' writes her to 
turn him out fur three or four months. 

“Tt ain't a year from the time we leaves 
Miss Goodloe standin' in the road till 
then. Salvation wins his every start. 
He's copped off forty thousand bucks. 
I guess that's goin' some! 

“When the season closes I goes through 
Kentucky on my way South, ’n’ I takes 
a jump over from Loueyville to see the 
colt. Miss Goodloe's bought.a hundred 
acres around her little house, 'n' he's 
turned out in a nice blue-grass feld. 
We're standin’ watchin’ him, when she 
puts somethin’ in my pocket. I fishes it 
out, 'n' it’s a check fur five thousand bucks. 

*** I've been paid what's comin’ to me,’ 
I says. ‘Nothin’ like this goes." 


““Oh, yes, it does!’ she says. ‘I have 
investigated since you told me that story. 
Trainers do not pay expenses on other 
people’s horses. Now, put that back in 
your pocket or I will be mortally offended.’ 

«| don't need it,’ I says. 

*** Neither do I,’ she says. ‘I haven't 
told you. Guess what I've been offered 
for Salvation?’ 

““T give it up,’ I says. 

“*Fifty thousand dollars, she says. 
‘What do you think of that?’ 

“*Are you going to sell?’ I asks her. 

* Certainly not,’ she says. 

**He'll earn twice that in the stud,’ I 
says. ‘Who makes you the offer? —Mr. 
Dillon?' 

"*No; a New York man,’ she says. 
*[ guess Mr. Dillon has lost interest in 
him.’ 

“*T guess he hasn't, I says. ‘I seen 
him at Pimlico ’n’ he was worse ’n’ ever.’ 

**Did—did he still feed him sugar?’ 
she says, but she don’t look at me while 
she’s gettin’ it out. 

*** You bet he did,’ I says. 

“*Shall you see him again?’ she asks 
me. 
'** Yes'm, T'll see him at New Awlins,’ 
I says. 

** You may tell him,’ she says, her face 
gettin’ pink, ‘that so far as my horse is 
concerned I haven’t changed my mind.’ 
On the way back to the house I gets to 
thinkin’. 

"*['m goin’ round to the kitchen ’n’ 
say hello to Aunt Liza!’ I says to Miss 
Goodloe. 

“Liza’s glad to see me this time. 

**Hyah's a nice hot fried cake fo’ you, 
honey,’ she says. 

“*This ain't no fried cake,’ I says. 
‘This is a doughnut.’ 

“*You ain’ tryin’ to tell me what a 
fried cake is, is you?’ she says. 

“‘ Aunt Liza,’ I says to her while I'm 
eatin’ the doughnut, ‘I sees Mr. Jack 
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Dillon after he’s been here, ’n’ he acts 
like he’d had a bad time. Did you take 
a poker to him too?’ 

"'No, sah,’ she says. ‘Miss Sally 
tended to his case.’ 

““Te’s too bad she don’t like him,’ I 
says. 

“*Who say she doan like him?’ says 
Liza. ‘He come a sto’min’ round hyah 
like he gwine to pull de whole place up 
by de roots an’ transpo’t hit ovah Lex- 
ington way. Fust he's boun’ fo’ to take 
dat hoss what’s done win all dem good 
dollahs. Den his min’ flit f'om dat to 
Miss Sally, an' he's aimin' to carry her 
off like she was a ’lasses bar'l or a yahd ob 
calico. Who is dem Dillons anyway? 
De Goodloes owned big lan' right hyar 
in Franklin County when de Dillons ain' 
nothin' but Yankee trash back in Maine 
or some other outlan'ish place! Co’se 
we sends him 'bout his bisniss—him an' 
his money! Ef he comes roun’ hyar, now 
we's rich again, an' sings small fo' a while, 
Miss Sally mighty likely to listen to what 
he got to say—she so kindly dat-a-way.' 

“At the depot in Goodloe that night I 
writes a wire to Jack Dillon. ‘Jf you 
still want Salvation better come to Good- 
loe, is what the wire says. I signs it 'n' 
sends it ’n’ takes the train fur New Aw- 
lins. 

“The colt ruptures a tendon not long 
after that, so he never races no more ’n’ 
I ain't never been to Goodloe since." 

Blister yawned, lay back on the grass 
and pulled his hat over his face. 

* [s Salvation alive now?" I asked. 

“Sure he's alive!" The words came 
muffled from beneath the hat. He's at 
the head of Judge Dillon's stock farm 
over near Lexington." 

“Im surprised Miss Goodloe sold 
him," I said. 

“She don't sell him," Blister muttered 





Blister muttered drowsily, “Mrs. 


Dillon... 


still... owns... 


drowsily, "Mrs. Dillon... still... 
owns . . . him." 
him" 





The Friendly Road 


By David Grayson 
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SUPPOSE I was predestined (and 
likewise foreordained) to reach the 
city sooner or later. My fate in that 
respect was settled for me when 
I placed my trust in the vagrant road. I 
thought for a time that I was more than 
a match for the Road, but I soon learned 
that the Road was more than a match 
for me! Sly? "There's no name for it. 
Alluring, lovable, mysterious—as the 
heart of a woman. Many a time I’ve 
followed the Road where it led through 
innocent meadows or climbed leisurely 
hill slopes, only to find that it had crept 
around slyly and led me before I knew it 
into the back door of some busy town. 

Mostly in this country the towns squat 
low in the valleys, they lie in wait by the 
rivers, and often I scarcely know of their 
presence until I am so close upon them 
that I can smell the breath of their heated 
nostrils and hear their low growlings and 
grumblings. 

My fear of these lesser towns has never 
been profound. I have even been bold 
enough, when I came across one of them, 
to hasten straight through as though as- 
sured that Cerberus was securely chained; 
but I found, after a time, what I might 
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The Man Possessed 


indeed have guessed, that the Road also 
led irresistibly to the lair of the Old 
Monster himself, the He-one of the spe- 
cies, where he lies upon the plain, lolling 
under his soiled gray blanket of smoke. 


T IS wonderful to be safe at home again, 

to watch the tender, reddish brown 
shoots of the Virginia creeper reaching in 
at my study window, to see the green of 
my own quiet fields, to hear the peaceful 
clucking of the hens in the sunny door 
yard, and Harriet humming at her work 
in the kitchen. 


HEN I left the Ransomes that fine 
spring morning, I had not the slight- 

est presentiment of what the world held 
in store for me. After being a prisoner 
of the weather for so long, I took to the 
Road with fresh joy. ` All the fields were 
of a misty greenness and there were pools 
still shining in the road, but the air was 
deliciously clear, clean, and soft. I came 
through the hill country for three or four 
miles, even running down some of the 
steeper places for the very joy the motion 
gave me, the feel of the air on my face. 
Thus I came finally to the Great Road, 


and stood for a moment looking first this 
way, then that. 

“Where now?" I asked aloud. 

With an amusing sense of the possi- 
bilities that lay open before me, I closed 
my eyes, turned slowly around several 
times and then stopped. When I opened 
my eyes I was facing nearly southward: 
and that way I set out, not knowing in 
the least that Fortune had presided at 
that turning. If I had gone the other 
way— 

walked vigorously for two or three 
hours, meeting or passing many interest- 
ing people upon the busy road. Automo- 
biles there were in plenty, and loaded 
wagons, and jolly families off for town, 
and a herdsman driving sheep, and small 
boys on their way to school with their 
dinner pails, and a gypsy wagon with 
lean led horses following behind, and even 
a Jewish peddler with a crinkly black 
beard, whom I was on the very point of 
stopping. 

“ĮI should like some time to know a 
Jew," I said to myself. 

As I traveled, feeling like one who 
possesses hidden riches, I came quite 
without warning upon the beginning of 
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my great adventure. I had been looking 
for a certain thing all the morning, first 
on one side of the road, then the other, 
and finally I was rewarded. There it 
was, nailed high upon a tree, the curious, 
familiar sign: 


i REST 


I stopped instantly. It seemed like an 
old friend. 

“Well,” said I. “I’m not at all tired, 
but I want to be agreeable.” 

With that I sat down on a convenient 
stone, took off my hat, wiped my fore- 
head and looked about me with satisfac- 
tion, for it was a pleasant country. 

I had not been sitting there above two 
minutes when my eyes fell upon one of 
the oddest specimens of humanity (I 
thought then) that ever I saw. He had 
been standing near the roadside, just 
under the tree upon which I had seen 
the sign, “Rest.” My heart dotted and 
carried one. 

“The sign man himself!" I exclaimed. 

I arose instantly and walked down the 
road toward him. 

“A man has only to stop anywhere 
here," I said exultantly, "and things 
happen." 

he stranger's appearance was indeed 
extraordinary. He seemed at first glimpse 
to be about twice as large around the 
hips as he was at the shoulders, but this 
I soon discovered to be due to no natural 
avoirdupois but to the prodigious num- 
ber of soiled newspapers and magazines 
with which the low-hanging pockets of 
his overcoat were stuffed. For he was 
still wearing an old shabby overcoat— 
though the weather was warm and bright 
—and on his head was an odd and out- 
landish hat. It was of fur, flat at the 
top, flat as a pie tin, with the moth-eaten 
earlaps turned up at the sides and looking 
exactly like small furry ears. These, with 
the round steel spectacles which he wore— 
the only distinctive feature of his coun- 
tenance—gave him an indescribably droll 
appearance. à 

“A fox!" I thought. 

Then I looked at him more closely. 

“No,” said I, “an owl, an owl!” 

The stranger stepped out into the road 
and evidently awaited my approach. My 
first vivid impression of his face—I remem- 
ber it afterward shining with a strange 
inward illumination —was not favorable. 
It was a deep-lined, scarred, worn-looking 
face, insignificant if not indeed ugly in 
its features, and yet, even at the first 
glance, revealing something inexplain- 
able—incalculable— 

“Good day, friend," I said heartily. 

' Without replying to my greeting, he 
asked: 

“Ts this the road to Kilburn?”—with 
a faint flavor of foreignness in his words. 

** [ think it is," I replied, and I noticed 
as he lifted his hand to thank me that one 
finger was missing and that the hand 
itself was cruelly twisted and scarred. 


HE stranger instantly set off up the 
Road without giving me much more 
attention than he would have given any 
other sign post. I stood a moment look- 
ing after him—the wings of his overcoat 
eating about his legs and the small 
furry ears on his cap wagging gently. 


“There,” said I aloud, “is a man who 
is actually going somewhere." 

So many men in this world are going 
nowhere in particular that when one 
comes along—even though he be amusing 
and insignificant —who is really (and pas- 
sionately) going somewhere, what a stir 
he communicates to a dull world! We 
catch sparks of electricity from the very 
friction of his passage. 

It was so with this odd stranger. 
Though at one moment I could not help 
smiling at him, at the next I was fol- 
lowing him. 

“Tt may be," said I to myself, “that 
this is really the sign man!" 

I felt like Captain Kidd under full sail 
to capture a treasure ship; and as I 
approached I was much agitated as to 
the best method of grappling and board- 
ing. I finally decided, bane a lover of 
bold methods, to let go my largest gun 
first—for moral effect. 

“So,” said I, as I ran alongside, “you 
are the man who puts up the signs.” 

He stopped and looked at me. 

“What signs?” ` 

“Why the sign ‘Rest’ along this road.” 

He paused for some seconds with a 
perplexed expression on his face. 

“Then you are not the sign man," I said. 

“ No,” he replied, “I ain't any sign 
man. 

I was not a little disappointed, but 
having made my attack, I determined to 
see if there was any treasure aboard— 
which, I suppose, should be the procedure 
of any well-regulated pirate. 

“T’m’ going this way myself," I said, 
“and if you have no objections—” 

He stood looking at me curiously, in- 
deed suspiciously, through his round 
spectacles. 

" Have you got the passport?" he asked 
finally. 

“The passport!” I exclaimed, mystified 
in my turn. 

“Yes,” said he, “the passport. 
see your hand.” 

When I held out my hand he looked at 
it closely for a moment, and then took it 
with a quick warm pressure in one of 
his, and gave it a little shake, in a way 
not quite American. 

“You are one of us," said he, “you 
work." 

I thought at first that it was a bit of 
pleasantry, and I was about to return it 
in kind when I saw plainly in his face a 
look of solemn intent. f 

“So,? he said, “we shall travel like 
comrades.” 

He thrust his scarred hand through my 
arm and we walked up the road side by 
side, his bulging pockets beating first 
against his legs and then against mine, 
quite impartially. 

“I think,” said the stranger, “that we 
shall be arrested &t Kilburn.” 

“We shall!" I exclaimed with some- 
thing, I admit, of a shock. 

“Yes,” he said, "but it is all in the 
day's work." 

“How is that?" f 

He stopped in the road and faced me. 
Throwing back his overcoat he pointed 
to a small red button on his coat lapel. 

“They don't want me in Kilburn,” 
said he, “the mill men are strikin’ there, 
and the bosses have got armed men on 
every corner. Oh, the capitalists are 
watchin’ for me, all right.” 


Let me 


I cannot convey the strange excite- 
ment I felt. It seemed as though these 
words suddenly opened a whole new world 
around me—a world I had heard about for 
years, but never entered. And the tone 
in which he had used the word “capi- 
talist"" I had almost to glance around 
to make sure that there were no ravening 
capitalists hiding behind the trees. 

“So you are a Socialist,” I said. 

"Yes," he answered. “I’m one of 
those dangerous persons." 

First and last I have read much of 
Socialism, and thought about it, tco, 
from the quiet angle of my farm among 
the hills, but this was the first time I had 
ever had a live Socialist on my arm. I 
could not have been more surprised if 
the stranger had said, “Yes, I am Theo- 
dore Roosevelt." 

One of the discoveries we keep making 
all our life long (provided we remain 
humble) is the humorous discovery of 
the ordinariness of the extraordinary. 
Here was this disrupter of society, this 
man of the red flag—here he was with 
his mild spectacled eyes and his furry 
ears wagging as he walked. It was un- 
believablel—and the sun shining on him 
quite as impartially as it shone on me. 

Coming at last to a pleasant bit of 
woodland, where a stream ran under the 
roadway, I said: 

"Stranger, let's sit down and have a 
bite of luncheon.” 

He began to expostulate, said he was 
expected in Kilburn. 

“Oh, I’ve plenty for two,” I said, “and 
I can say, at least, that I am a firm be- 
liever in coöperation.” 

Without more urging he followed me 
into the woods, where we sat down com- 
fortably under a tree. 


NOW, when I take a fine thick sand- 

wich out of my bag, I always feel 
like making it a polite bow, and before I 
bite into a big brown doughnut, I am 
tempted to say, “ By your leave, madam,” 
and as for MINCE PiE— Beau. Brummel 
himself could not outdo me in respectful 
consideration. But Bill Hahn neither 
saw, nor smelled, nor, I think, tasted Mrs. 
Ransome's cookery. As soon as we sat 
down he began talking. From time to 
time he would reach out for another 
sandwich or doughnut or pickle (without 
knowing in the least which he was get- 
ting), and when that was gone some 
relex impulse caused him to reach out 
for some more. When the last crumb 
of our luncheon had disappeared Bill 
Hahn still reached out. His hand groped 
absently about, and coming in contact 
with no more doughnuts or pickles he 
withdrew it—and did not know, I think, 
that the meal was finished. (Confiden- 
tially, I have speculated on what might 
have happened if the supply had been 
unlimited!) 

But that was Bill Hahn. Once started 
on his talk, he never thought of fcod or 
clothing or shelter; but his eyes glowed, 
his face lighted up with a strange efful- 
gence, and he quite lost himself upon the 
tide of his own oratory. I saw him after- 
ward by a flare-light at the center of a 
great crowd of men and women— but that 
1s getting ahead of my story. 

His talk bristled with such words as 
"capitalism," “proletariat,” ''class-con- 
sciousness"—and he spoke with fluency 
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of "economic determinism” and “‘syn- 
dicalism." It was quite wonderful! And 
from time to time, he would bring in a 
smashing quotation from Aristotle, Napo- 
leon, Karl Marx, or Eugene V. Debs, 
giving them all equal values, and he cited 
statisticsl—oh, marvelous statistics, that 
never were on sea or land. 

Once he was so swept away by his own 
eloquence that he sprang to his feet and, 
raising one hand high above his head 
(quite unconscious that he was holding up 
a dill pickle), he worked through one of 
his most thrilling periods. 

Yes, I laughed, and yet there was so 
brave a simplicity about this odd, absurd 
little man that what I laughed at was only 
his outward appearance (and that he 
himself had no care for), and all the time 
I felt a growing respect and admiration 
for him. He was not only sincere, but 
he was genuinely simple—a much higher 
virtue, as Fénelon says. For while sin- 
cere people do not aim at appearing 
anything but what they are, they are 
always in fear of passing for something 


they are not. They are forever thinking 
about themselves, weighing all their words 
and thoughts and dwelling upon what 
they have done, in the fear of having 
done too much or too little, whereas sim- 
plicity, as Fénelon says, is an uprightness 
of soul which has ceased wholly to dwell 
upon itself or its actions. Thus there 
are plenty of sincere folk in the world 
but few who are simple. 

Well, the longer he talked, the less 
interested I was in what he said and the 
more fascinated I became in what he 
was. I felt a wistful interest in him: 
and I wanted to know what way he took 
to purge himself of himself. qe if 
I had B in that group, nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, which surrounded the 
beggar who was born blind, but whose 
anointed eyes now looked out upon the 
glories of the world, I should have been 
among the questioners: 

* What did He to thee? 
He thine eyes?" 

I tried ineffectually several times to 
break the swift current of his oratory 


How opened 


and finally succeeded (when he paused 
a moment to finish off a bit of pie crust). 

"You must have seen some hard ex- 
periences in your life," I said. 

“That I have," responded Bill Hahn, 
“the capitalistic system—” 

“Did you ever work in the mills your- 
self?” I interrupted hastily. 

“Boy and man," said Bill Hahn, “I 
worked in that hell for thirty-two years. 
The class-conscious proletariat have only 
to exert themselves—”’ 

“And your wife, did she work too— 
and your sons and daughters?” 

A spasm of pain crossed his face. ° 

"My daughter?” he said. “They 
killed her in the mills." 


I? WAS appalling—the dead level of 
the tone in which he uttered those 
words—the monotone of an emotion long 
ago burned out, and yet leaving frightful 
scars. 

“My friend!" I exclaimed, and I could 
not help laying my hand on his arm. 

I had the feeling I often have with 
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troubled children—an indescribable pity 
that they have had to pass through the 
valley of the shadow, and I not there to 
take them by the hand. 

“ And was this—your daughter—what 
brought you to your present belief?" 

* No," said he, “oh, no. I was a So- 
cialist, as you might say, from youth up. 
That is, I called myself a Socialist, but, 
comrade, I’ve learned this here truth: 
that it ain't of so much importance that 
you possess a belief as that the belief 
possess you. Do you understand?" 

“I think," said I, “that I understand." 

Well, he told me his story, mostly in 
a curious, dull, detached way—as though 
he were speaking of some third person 
in whom he felt only a brotherly interest, 
but from time to time some incident or 
observation would flame up out of the 
narrative, like the opening of the door 
of a molten pit—so that the glare hurt 
one!—and then the story Neun die back 
again into quiet narrative. 

Like most working people, he had 
never lived in the twentieth century at 
all. He was still in the feudal age, and 
his whole life had been a blind and cease- 
less struggle for the bare necessaries of 
life, broken from time to time by fierce 
irregular wars called strikes. He had 
never known anything of a real self-gov- 
erning commonwealth, and such progress 
as he and his kind had made wee never 
the result of their citizenship, of their 
powers as voters, but grew out of the 
explosive and ragged upheavals of their 
own half-organized societies and unions. 

It was against the “black people" he 
said that he was first on strike, back in 
the early nineties. He told me all about 
it, how he had been working in the mills 
pretty comfortably—he was young and 
strong then, with a fine growing familly 
and a small home of his own. 

“It was as pretty a place as you would 
want to see," he said; "we grew cabbages 
and onions and turnips—everything grew 
fine!—in the garden behind the house." 





And then the “black people" began to 
come in, little by little at first, and then 
by the carload. By the “black people” 
he meant the people from Southern 
Europe, he called them “hordes”— 
“hordes and hordes of ’em’—Italians 
mostly, and they began getting into the 
mills and underbidding for the jobs, so 
that wages slowly went down and at the 
same time the machines were speeded up. 
It seems that many of these “black peo- 
ple” were single men or vigorous young 
married people with only themselves to 
support, while the old American workers 
were men with families and little homes 
to pr for and nos of old grandfathers 
and grandmothers, to say nothing of 
babies, depending upon them. 

“There wa'n't a living for a decent 
family left," he said. 

So they struck—and he told me in his 
dull monotone of the long bitterness of 
that strike, the empty cupboards, the 
approach of winter with no coal for the 
stoves and no warm clothing for the chil- 
dren. He told me that many of the old 
workers began to leave the town (some 
bound for the larger cities, some for the 
Far West). 

“ But," said he with a sudden outburst 
of emotion, “I couldn't leave. I had the 
woman and the children!" 

And presently the strike collapsed, and 
the workers rushed helter-skelter back 
to the mills to get their old jobs.  '' Beg- 
ging like whipped dogs," he said bitterly. 

Many of them found their places taken 
by the eager “black people," and many 
had to go to work at lower wages in 

oorer places— punished for the fight they 
ad made. 


UT he got along somehow, he said,— 
“the woman was a good manager,"— 
until one day he had the misfortune to 
et his hand caught in the machinery. 
ik was a place which should have been pro- 


tected with guards, but was not. He 


was laid up for several weeks, and the 
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company, claiming that the accident was 
due to his own stupidity and carelessness, 
refused even to pay his wages while he 
was idle. Well, the family had to live 
somehow, and the woman and the daugh- 
ter—‘‘she was a little thing,” he said, 
“and frail” —the woman and the daugh- 
ter went into the mill. But even 
with this new source of income the 
began to fall behind. Money whic 
should have gone toward making the last 
payments on their home (already long 
delayed by the strike) had now to go to 
the doctor and the grocer. 

“We had to live," said Bill Hahn. 

Again and again he used this same 

hrase, “We had to live!" as a sort of 
HS an explanation for all the woes of 
ife. 

After a time, with one finger gone and 
a frightfully scarred hand—he held it up 
ee nne to see—he went back into the 
mill. 

“But it kept getting worse and worse," 
said he, “and finally I couldn't stand it 
us longer." 

e and a group of friends got together 
secretly and tried to organize a union, 
tried to get the workmen together to im- 
prove their own condition; but in some 
way ("they had spies everywhere," he 
said) the manager learned of the attempt, 
and one morning when he reported at the 
mill he was handed a slip asking him to 
call for his wages, that his help was no 
longer required. 

“Td been with that one company for 
twenty years and four months," he said 
bitterly, “Pd helped in my small way to 
build it up, make it a big concern, payin' 
twenty-eight per cent. dividends every 
year; I'd given part of my right hand in 
doin' it—and they threw me out like an 
old shoe." 

He said he would have pulled up and 
pone away, but he still had the little 

ome and the garden, and his wife and 
daughter were still at work, so he hung 
on grimly, trying to get some other job. 





His eyes glowed, his face lighted up with a strange effulgence 
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* But what good is a man for any other 
sort of work," he said, “when he has 
been trained to the mills for thirty-two 
years!" 

It was not very long after that when 
the "great strike" began—indeed, it grew 
out of the organization which he had tried 
to launch—and Bill Hahn threw himself 
into it with all his strength. He was one 
of the leaders. I shall not attempt to 
repeat here his description of the bitter 
struggle, the coming of the soldiery, the 
street riots, the long lists of arrests 
(* some," said he, “got into jail on pur- 
pose, so that they could at least have 
enough to eat!"), the late meetings of 
strikers, the wild turmoil and excitement. 

Of all this he told me, and then he 
stopped suddenly, and after a long pause 
he said in a low voice: 

“Comrade, did ye ever see your wife 
and your sickly daughter and your kids 
sufferin’ for bread to eat?” 

He paused again with a hard, dry sob 
in his voice. 

* Did ye ever see that?” 

*'No," said I very humbly, “I have 
never seen anything like that.” 

He turned on me suddenly, and I shall 
never forget the look on his face, nor the 
blaze in his eyes: 

“Then what can you know about 
working men!" 

What could I answer? 

A moment passed and then he said, as 
if a little remorseful at having turned 
thus upon me: f 


s MRADE, I tell you, the iron en- 
tered my soul—them days.” 

It seems that the leaders of the strike 
were mostly old employees like Bill Hahn, 
and the company had conceived the idea 
that if these men could be eliminated the 
organization would collapse, and the 
strikers be forced back to work. One day 
Bill Hahn found that proceedings had 
been started to turn him out of his home, 
upon which he had not been able to keep 
up his payments, and at the same time 
the merchant, of whom he had been a 
respected customer for years, refused to 
give him any further credit. 

“ But we lived somehow,” he said, “we 
lived and we fought.” 

It was then that he began to see clearly 
what it all meant. He £id he made a 
great discovery: that the “black people” 
against whom they had struck ın 1894 
were not to blame! 

“I tell you,” said he, “we found when 
we got started that them black people— 
we used to call 'em dagoes—were just 
workin’ people like us— and in hell with 
us. They were good soldiers, them Eye- 
talians and Poles and Syrians, they fought 
with us to the end." 

I shall not soon forget the intensely 
dramatic but perfectly simple way in 
which he told me how he came, as he 
said, "to see the true light.” Holding up 
his maimed right hand (that trembled a 
little), he pointed one finger upward. 

“I seen the big hand in the sky,” he 
said, “I seen it as clear as daylight." 

He said he saw at last what Socialism 
meant. 

One day he went home from a strikers' 
meeting— one of the last, for the men 
were worn out with their long struggle. 
It was a bitter cold day, and he was com- 
pletely discouraged. When he reached 


his own street he saw a pile of household 
oods on the sidewalk.in front of his home. 
e saw his wife there wringing her hands 
and crying. He said he could not take 
a step further, but sat down on a neigh- 
bor's porch and looked and looked. “It 
was curious,” he said, “but the only thing 
I could see or think about was our old 
family clock which they had stuck on 
top of the pile, half tipped over. It 
looked odd and I wanted to set it up 
straight. It was the clock we bought 
when we were married, and we'd had it 
about twenty years on the mantel in the 
livin’ room. It was a good clock," he 
said. He paused and then smiled a little. 
“T never have figured it out why I 
should have been able to think of nothing 
but that clock," he said, “but so it was.” 


When he got home, he found his frail. 


daughter just coming out of the empty 
house, “coughing as though she was 
dyin'." Something, he said, seemed to 
stop inside of him. Those were his words: 
“Something seemed to stop inside o' me.” 

He turned away without saying a 
word, walked back to strike headquarters, 
borrowed a revolver from a friend, and 
started out along the main road which 
led into the better part of the town. . 

“Did you ever hear o' Robert Winter?” 
he asked. : 

“No,” said I. 

“Well, Robert Winter was the biggest 
gun of ’em all. He owned the mills there 
and the largest store and the newspaper— 
he pretty nearly owned the town.” 

e told me much more about Robert 
Winter which betrayed still a curious 
sort of feudal admiration for him, and 
for his great place and power; but I need 
not dwell on it here. He told me how 
he climbed in through a hemlock hedge 
(for the stone gateway was, guarded) and 
walked through the snow toward the 
great house. 

“‘An’ all the time I seemed to be seein’ 
my daughter Margy right there before my 
eyes, coughing as though she was dyin’.” 
> It was just nightfall and all the win- 
dows were alight. He crept up to a 
clump of bushes under a window and 
waited there a moment while he drew 
out and cocked his revolver. Then he 
slowly reached upward until his head 
cleared the sill and he could look into the 
room. “A big, warm room," he de- 
scribed it. 

“Comrade,” said he, “I had murder in 
my heart that night." 

So he stood there looking in with the 
revolver ready cocked in his hand. 

“ And what do you think I seen there?” 
he asked. 

“I cannot guess," I said. 

* Well," said Bill Hahn, *I seen the 
great Robert Winter that we had been 
fighting for five long months—and he 
was down on his hands and knees on the 
carpet—and he had his little daughter 
on his back—and he was creepin’ about 
with her—and she was laughin.” 

Bill Hahn paused. 

“T had a bead on him,” he said finally, 
“but I couldn't do it—I just couldn't 
do it." 

He came away all weak and trembling 
and cold, and, “Comrade,” he said, ^I was 
cryin’ like a baby, and didn’t know why." 

The next day the strike collapsed and 
there was the familiar stampede for 


work—but Bill Hahn did not go back. 


He knew it would be useless. A week 
later his frail daughter died and was 
buriéd in the pauper's field. 

“She was as truly killed," he'said, “as 
though someone had fired a bullet at her 
through a window." 

“And what did you do after that?” I 

asked, when he had paused for a long 
time with his chin on his breast. 
_ “Well,” said he, “I did a lot of think- 
ing them days: and I says to myself, 
"[his thing is wrong, and I will go out 
and stop it—I will go out and stop it." 

As he uttered these words, I looked at 
him curiously—his absurd flat fur hat 
with the moth-eaten ears, the old bulging 
overcoat, the round spectacles, the scarred, 
insignificant face—he seemed somehow 
transformed, a person elevated above 
himself, the tool of some vast incalculable 
force. I shall never forget the phrase he 
used to describe his own feelings when he 
had reached this astonishing decision to 

o out and stop the wrongs of the world. 
He said he “began to feel all clean in- 
side.” . 

“T see it didn’t matter what become 
o' me, and I began to feel all clean inside.” 

It seemed, he explained, as though 
something big and strong had got hold 
of him, and he began to be happy. 

"Since then,” he said in a low voice, 
“Ive been happier than I ever was be- 
fore in ull my life. I ain’t got any fam- 
ily, nor any home—rightly speakin'—nor 
any money, but, comrade, you see here 


_in front of you, a happy man.” 


When he had finished his story we sat 
quiet for some time. 

“Well,” said he finally, “I must be 
goin’. The committee will wonder what’s 
become o' me." 

I followed him out to the road. There 
I put my hand on his shoulder, and said: 
i x Bill Hahn, you are a better man than 

am. ; 

He smiled, a beautiful smile, and we 
walked off together down the road. 

I wish I had gone on with him at that 
time into the city, but somehow I could 
not do it. I stopped near the top of the 
hill where one can see in the distance 
that smoky huddle of buildings which is 
known as Kilburn, and though he urged 
me, I turned aside and sat down in the 
edge of a meadow. There were many 
things I wanted to think about, to get 
clear in my mind. 

As I sat looking out toward that great 
city, I saw three men walking in the 
white road. As I watched them, I could 
see them coming quickly, eagerly. Pres- 
ently they threw up their hands and 
Svidenily began to shout, though I could 
not hear what they said. At that mo- 
ment I saw my friend Bill Hahn running 
in the road, his coat skirts flapping heavily 
about his legs. When they met they 
almost fell into one another's arms. 

I suppose it was so that the early 
Christians, those who hid in the Roman 
catacombs, were wont to greet one 
another. 


S9 I sat thinking. 

“A man," I said to myself, “who can 
regard himself as a function, not an end 
of creation, has arrived." 

After a time I got up and walked down 
the hill—some strange force carrying me 
onward—and came thus to the city of 
Kilburn. 


The Picture Story of a 
Great Adventure 


Through the Almost Impassable Rapids of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River 


Photographs Copyrighted by Kolb Brothers, the Two Adventurers 





A difficult portage around a barrier of rocks in the middle of a precipitous rapid. 

This rapid was half a mile long, and choked with huge boulders every hundred 

feet. The roar of the waters was deafening. The rocks upon which the men stood 

were covered with ice, and a misstep meant death in the bitterly cold torrent 
that swept beneath 


"Tues wonderful pictures constitute a photographic 


record of a most Swing. journey. At the beginning of 


September, 1911, two brothers, Emery and Ellsworth 
Kolb, left Green River, Wyoming, in specially constructed 
boats, for Needles, California, by way of the canyon of the 
Green and Grand Rivers. They took with them not only 
cameras, but a moving-picture machine, with which they 
made the first motion pictures ever secured of men actually 
fighting for their lives in white water. 

The peres presented herewith are the first adequate 
scenic photographs ever to be made of this unknown country. 
The expedition is the fourth that has succeeded in making 


the trip. Countless others have attempted it and failed. 
Some starved to death, losing boats and provisions in the 
rapids, and being unable to climb the smooth side walls. 
Others were drowned—sucked under in the whirlpools, or 
weighed down by the great quantities of sand and mud 
carried by the river. Still others went mad in the roaring 
silence, the ceaseless fight against forces that seemed demonia- 
cally alive, and the gloomy grandeur of these canyons. 

The Kolb Brothers arrived at Needles, California, in the mid- 
dle of the following January, having traveled more than 1,500 
miles and descended over 6,000 feet; the greater part of the 
distance consisting of the most dangerous rapids in the world. 
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A sharp, rough drop near the middle of Lodore Canyon, on the Green River. One of the first big rapids 

encountered, in which Ellsworth Kolb was upset by great waves, and narrowly escaped death. His 

brother Emery threw him a rope from the rock on which he kneels in this picture. Great masses of 
rock falling from the cliffs further complicated the danger 





“Lining” one of the boats down Triplet Rapids in Lodore Canyon. “Lining” is a method of warping 

the boat through a rapid by ropes, and is only employed in fatally dangerous places. The jagged rocks 

obstructing the narrow channel can easily be seen in this picture, as well as the “hairpin” turn ahead, 
in attempting to round which a boat would certainly be crushed 
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Camp at the lower end of Triplet Rapids. It took the brothers a whole day of back-breaking labor to pass 
the “Triplets.” Often wet through, always physically exhausted, they rarely found a comfortable place to 
camp, or enough wood for a fire. The camp shown in this picture was a luxurious exception 
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First view of the Colorado River, near its junction with the Green. Climbing out through a side canyon, 

the brothers arrived upon a high rocky plateau, and were amazed to see, thirteen hundred feet sheer below, 

the great river at the entrance to Cataract Canyon. The figure of Emery Kolb on the edge of the precipice 

indicates the vast proportions of the scenery. From the beginning of the trip, at Green River, Wyoming, . 

to the point where the two rivers meet in a roaring whirlpool, is more than four hundred miles, and a 
descent of more than two thousand feet, nine canyons being traversed 
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ht hundred feet from water to water, and more than 


It took the Kolbs an hour of steady rowing, aided by a stiff current, to round the "Bow-Knot" 


y ei 


It is onl 


The “Bow-Knot,” one of the great twists of the Green River in Labyrinth Canyon. 
around the curve. 
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The sheer walls of lower Marble Canyon, a few miles above the beginning of the Grand Canyon. Here are 

long reaches of quiet water, utter stillness, and magnificent scenery. Accustomed to the roaring of rapids 

and the incessant change and movement of Cataract Canyon, the gloom and silence of Marble Canyon 
almost drove the brothers mad 


Next month pictures of the last half of the trip will be given 
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‘The Yellow Peril 


The Female of the Species 1s More Deadly Than the Male 
By W. Kee Maxwell 


HEN the train pulled 

out of Sapulpa, a 

blond lady of un- 

deniable  pulchritude 

flashed through the observation- 
car to the rear platform, where 
she waved violent good-bys to a 
gay party in a purple automo- 
ile. As the glitter of precious 

stones on her busy right hand 
smote my eyes, the heavy-jowled 
man in the rear seat spat profusely 
in or at the cuspidor and turned 
to me with an evident desire to 
relieve himself of conversation. 
Having just lit a fresh pipe, I 
silently signified my submission. 

“Every time I meet that com- 
bination—diamonds and yellow 
hair—" he divulged, "I begin 
feeling around in my inside coat- 
pocket to see if my roll is still 
there." 

“Superstitious?” I inquired be- 
tween puffs. 

“Not me," he answered; “Pd 
sooner walk under a ladder on 
Friday the 13th than walk around 
it on Saturday the 14th. But 
the sight of a blonde with a bunch 
of sparklers on is always a gentle 
reminder to me that there's 
darn-fool blood in most men, and 
sooner or later it's got to show 
itself. Mine's showed itself once, 
fifteen year or so ago; but you 
can never tell for sure whether 
one attack will make you a mune 
or not." 

I admitted that there didn't 
seem to be any sure way of in- 
oculating against blondes, more 
pereculady if one happened to 

possessed of a brunette wife. 

“I judge,” said I enticingly, 
"that you must have fallen for 
the golden locks at one time in 
your career." 

The man edged his chair closer. 

“Correct,” he said. “ By ginger, 
I grabbed the bait like a starvin' carp and 
come all-fired near chokin’ on the hook. 
Thereby, as the feller says, hangs a tale." 

“Seeing there is no fiction on board 
save that of the month's magazines," I 
replied, “you might relieve the dullness 
by unfolding the same." 

Whereupon, shifting his quid to the lee 
side of his face and reenforcing it with a 
long, rakish cigar, he began. 


Illustrations by Martin Justice 





**If I only dared to think you really meant it’” 


“Bein’s I'm one of the heroes of this 
yarn," he said, “I may as well introduce 
myself in the first chapter. My name at 
present is Luther Lawrence; but down 
around McAlester they still call me Lariat 
Lute, in memory of the old times, re- 
gardless that I’ve cut out the old game 
and use more help on my own ranch than 
some farmers has cattle. But a nickname 
sticks like a burr in a mustang's tail; 


whether it's a knock or a boost, 
you can't live it down. 

"Fifteen years ago there was 
something like twenty of us husky 
bloods ridin' the herds in south 
of McAlester, forty odd miles. 
'The range was good, and there 
never was any shortage in cattle, 
so there was work down there the 
whole year round. A kind of a lit- 
tle hamalet sprung up in a little 
pocket in the bunch of low hills, 
and they called it Sign Post— 
mostly, I reckon, 'cause there 
was no partickler reason for such 
a name. 

“Sign Post was right smart of 
a town, considerin' the most en- 
thusiastic census man on earth 
couldn't ’a’ budged the popula- 
tion above seventy-five, including 
the three dead Greasers that was 
swung up for breakin' a section of 
the commandments about covetin' 
your neighbor's oxen. There was 
as good a layout for poker at Si- 
erra Joe's as Leadville ever saw, 
and the Holster House had a 
phonograph and a nickel-in-the- 
slot piano. It was a sociable 
place, even when everyone was 
sober, and there was only one 
thing we needed to put Sign Post 
in the railroad fiction as a prime 
summer resort. 


“WE HAD wine and song, 
but we was shy on women. 
Outside of the half-breed cook at 
the Holster there was only one 
female woman in Sign Post. She 
was the foreman’s brother’s wife. 
And a real cow-man always re- 
spects another man’s brand, 
whether it is on a cow or a wom- 
an—although I am free to re- 
mark confidential that there 
wasn't much temptation in this 
particular case. 

“Right here I want tointerspert 
an idea that you can tie to. Whenever you 
hear a bunch of ranchers carryin’ on 
about hankerin' for a woman's cookin' 
and housekeepin’, don’t think it’s their 
critter comfort altogether that’s eggin’ 
’em on. What they mean, whether they 
know it or not, is that they're homesick 
for the sight of a woman around the 
place—that’s all. Old Adam wouldn't ’a’ 
stayed in Eden if he could, after Eve got 
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the can. I’ve knowed many a Greaser 
cook that could wipe up the skillet with 
the best white woman that ever rolled 
pie-crust, and as far as that was con- 
cerned there was no kickin' on the com- 
forts of home we had at Sign Post. But, 
as I intimated to you previous, we was 
shy on women, which is one of the neces- 
sary comforts—or luxuries, as the case 
may be—in any well-regulated home. 
“This might ’a’ been the reason us 
rangers at Sign Post set up and took 


notice when an angel with yellow hair 
and a navy-blue suit showe ue at the 
Holster at supper-time one Saturda 


evening and asked for a week's board. 
After she stepped out into the kitchen to 
negotiate with the landlord, French 
Jakey looked up at the ceilin' for three 
minutes without sayin’ a word. It was 
so aggravatin that One-Arm Loftis 
finally asks him if his neck's out of 
place. 

“*T was lookin’ for the hole she come 
through,' says Frenchy, which was pretty 
ood for an out-of-the-way place like 

ign Post. 

“That was the way she looked to all of 
us; a couple of wings on her shoulders 
wouldn't of surprised any of us a particle. 
She wasn't no temporary blonde, either, 
for you couldn't mix up a color that 
flickered between yellow and gold like 
that for love nor money. I can't get any 
nearer to sayin' it than amber—lighter 
than that on your pipe-stem there, and 
changeable like, accordin' to how the 
light happened to hit it. Blue eyes, round 
like a baby's, but a good deal sharper, 
and just enough size to her so she could 
kind o' look up at you when she talked 
to you. 

“On the square, stranger, that blond 
woman lit up the old Holster like a torch 
in a cyclone-cellar. Everybody got jov'al, 


and the barkeep at Sierra Joe's got a 
charley-horse tryin’ to keep up with his 
orders. When you ain't laid eyes on a 
skirt for eighteen months, you see, a swell 
one droppin' in unexpected makes a 
bright red mark on the calendar. 

“Next mornin’ every man on the place 
got up early and shaved himself and put 
on a clean shirt. Before she blowed in to 
breakfast the landlord laid out to us that 
she was a litery woman, and had come 
out to Sign Post to get acquainted with 
types. Cock-eye Martin ‘lowed there 
wasn't a printin’-office inside of forty 
miles from Sign Post, but when I ex- 
plained to him that what she wanted was 
typical types of humans, he said he was 
willing to be any letter in the alphabet. 
That made us a little uneasy,—that type 
business,—for we expected her to look 
us over like a bunch of strange cattle, 
but the minute she set down to the table 
she made us easy. 

'*** My name is Lottie Fairfax,’ she said, 
smiling all around. *' There's nobody to 
make us acquainted, so if you'll all tell 
me your names we can just take it for 
granted among ourselves. ' 

“T was settin’ right next to her, and 
like a blamed chump I spilled coffee all 
down my sleeve when she turned and 
stuck out her paw. But I did manage to 
remember my name and tell her. After 
that we broke the ice clear around the 
board, and things went off smooth as a 
whetstone. By the time breakfast was 
over, every man Jack of us had a case on 
Lottie for fair. It was like an epidemic of 
chicken-pox. 

“T forgot to tell you that the day before 
Lottie happened along there was a 
travelin’ jeweler set up in the post-office 
window with a line of trinkets that would 
of tickled a Cherokee chief. Everybody 


predicted starvation for him when he 


first showed up, but the next day after 
Blondy hove in, business commenced 

ickin’ up. They bought all the cuff- 

uttons and tie-pins he had on hand, and 
Hair-Trigger Murphy paid eleven dollars 
for a watch-chain that weighed seven 
pounds. The mail-coach from McAlester 
the second day brought back a cargo of 
b'iled shirts and high collars, and French 
ph threatened to order a Tuxedo coat, 

ut Í restrained him. You see, the bunch 
was flush, havin' just got six months' 
pay and no chance to blow it out there in 
the grass. 

"Well, to get down to short grass, 
Lottie begun studyin' her types at close 
range. She kind o' took to my style right 
from the first, and I perked up my nerve 
and got a date with her the third night 
she was there. 

“T don't reckon heaven will ever get 
as close to me again as it was that night 
when she let it slip out, by accident like, 
that her ideal of a man to marry was a 
robust, care-free cow-puncher. 

* Bein' one of the same, I took a long 
breath and put it up to her cold to be 
Mrs. Lariat Lute Lawrence. She hung 
her head for a minute, then looked up at 
me like a scared yearlin’. 

“*What can you think of me?’ she 
said. 'It's just as if I'd asked you to— 
to— 

“‘Were plain speakin’ out here,’ I 
says. ‘If you only would, Miss Lottie, 
I'd be happier than a drunken Greaser at 
a round-up.’ 

**]f I only dared to think you really 
meant it,’ says she, which was my cue 
to corral her in both arms and brand her 
with a red-hot kiss right in the mouth. 
There was some conversation and other 
matters of a private nature which I will 
not here divulge, except to state that I 
was finally tipped off that over in the 





*** Gents, here's to the future Mrs. Schmidt—the golden-haired dream, Lottie Fairfax! ” 
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new jeweler's layout there was one of 
the loveliest engagement-rings that ever 
twinkled, for on/y two hundred dollars. 


2r BEIN twenty-two and a game sport, 

the next morning saw me with a 
fistful of lucre waitin’ for the jeweler guy 
to open up. He said it weighed two 
carrots; but it was nearer two turnips, 
and sparkled like an icicle on a frosty 
morning. He said that diamonds at a 
husdred dollars a carrot had never hap- 
pened before and never would happen 
again. 

***Not to me,’ I allowed, hurryin’ to 
close the trade before some of the bunch 
might happen around and catch me in the 
act. 

“I told him I wanted it engraved on 
the inside, ‘From Lute to Lottie.’ And 
I am free to tell you I felt bigger’n a 
Cherokee buck with his first pair of hu- 
man pants when he sticks out his paw 
and congratulates me on ropin’ the swellest 
thing in the whole female herd. 

““But it'll take ten days or such a 
matter to engrave the thing,’ he says. 
‘Pd have to send it on to McAlester.’ 
This was wastin’ time, and seein’ I was 
put out he tells me they’re not engravin’ 
them nowadays anyhow. ‘When you 
leave 'em blank you can use 'em any 
number of times—in case of accident 
like, you understand,' he says, makin' me 
feel not overcomfortable. 

“Well, I gives her the jewelry that 
night after supper, and we sets the happy 
day just a month away. ‘But, Lutie 
dear, she says, cooin' like, as I was 
tearin’ myself away after three starts, 
‘we must keep our secret for a couple of 
weeks, if you don't mind.’ 

“I didn't mind, for I knowed it meant 
buyin' out Sierra Joe's bar, once the bunch 
found it out. 

*** You see,’ she explained, ‘I am still 
going to keep on writing, and I want to 
study my types among the boys just as 
though nothing had ever happened. If 
they know, they'll not act natural when 
I'm with them—and if they ain't natural, 
they're no good to me.’ 

'** Go as far as you like,’ says I. ‘Only 
stick to Lutie—that’s all." 

“She hugged me like a young grizzly, 
and I kissed her something like thirty 
times, seeing I had to ride to McAlester 
next day to get some weddin'-clothes 
built and lay in a few articles of Lon 
Jerry— 

“Well, this was a Tuesday night. I 
rode to McAlester on air, and went 
straight to O’Rourke, the French draper, 
and picked out a conventional black. 
But bribe and bully him as I would, that 
frog-eater said he couldn’t get the layout 
ready inside of three days. I hung around 
there soakin’ up ninety-volt liquor all 
that day, and the next mornin’ I hove 
over to prod O' Rourke along. 

“Who should I find pawin’ over the 
black-goods patterns but Hair-Trigger 
Murphy! We looked at each other like a 
a couple of sparrin' roosters for a minute. 

What's up, Murphy?’ says I finally. 
* Weddin'-bells? " 

*** Nope,' says he; ‘lookin’ for my old 
aunt down at San Antone to drop off 
most any time, and thought I'd get 
ready for the obloquies. Who's dead in 
your family?' 

***Uncle Ren, over at Baton Rouge,’ 


“He said it weighed two carrots; but it was nearer two turnips” 


says I. ‘Died suddenly. Got to go over 
there in a couple of weeks when they 
read the will.’ 


“MURPHY and me made the rounds 

sociable enough for an hour or so, 
but we couldn’t get away from the subject 
of clothes. I slipped him right before 
dinner and went to the clothing-store to 
buy a b'iled shirt. 

*** Just sold the last one to the gent 
back yonder, says the clerk. I looked 
back, and there was One-Arm Loftis 
tryin' on a suit of black store clothes. 

“*You ought to have a 44,’ says the 
clerk that was tryin' to squeeze him into 
it, ‘but we ain't got one left in the shop. 


A French party was in here yesterday 
from Sign Post and took the last one we 
had.’ 


““*French Jakey!’ says One-Arm to me, 
wonderin’ like. 

“*They seem to be wearin’ blacks a 
ood deal this year,’ I remarks to the 
jp» fellow. 

“It was hard to tell which of us two 
customers felt the foolishest, but no rash 
remarks was made. 

“One-Arm and me and Murphy set in 
a game of pitch at a nickel a corner that 
night until 2 A. M., and after things got 
warmed up good over a few pitchers of 
suds we got confidential. 

“To tell you the truth, gents,’ says 
Murphy, ‘I am going to get married.’ 

“*So am I,’ says One-Arm, cuttin’ for 
the deal. 


“So am I,’ says I, reachin’ for the beer. 





“*But I ain't tellin’ the lady’s name,’ 
says Murphy. 

“‘ Neither am I,’ says One-Arm. 

“Nor me,’ says I. 

"'Let's have another drink,’ says 
Murphy. . 

“<All right,’ says One-Arm. 

*** AII right,’ says I. 

“The three of us was at O'Rourke's 
bright and early the next day—Murphy 
and me hurryin' him on the clothes and 
One-Arm gettin' some additions built on 
the 38 ready-made—when up rides 
Montana Schmidt and bolts in hell-bent. 

" Seein' us, rattled him a little, but when 
O'Rourke sees he's from Sign Post he 
brings out the black bolt, or what was 
left of it. 

"Something in blacks, sir?’ he says, 
polite like. 

"*Why—er—yes,' says Montana, cool 
as a cowcumber. ‘Gents,’—to us—'I'm 
going to enter the ministry.’ 

“<The hell!’ says Murphy. *You'll be 
a busy man in Sign Post for a few days, 
with all the weddin's goin' on down that 
way.’ 

"*Weddings?' says he, perkin’ up his 
ears like a horse smellin' powder. ‘Who's 
tyin' up?' 

“*T am,’ says Murphy. 

*** So am I,’ says One-Arm. 

** Me too,’ says I. ‘And French Jakey 
went out of here day before yesterday 
with a trueso.' 

“That ought to give you fees enough 
to do a little marryin' for yourself," says 
Murphy. 
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**Well, maybe I was thinkin’ some 
about it,’ says Montana, seein’ we had 
the drop on him cold. ‘Wait till I get 
mugged and the parson will buy a drink.’ 

“We waited. After it had got around 
to the parson's turn for the third time 
we all commenced to uncorkin’ private 
conversation. 

**Who is the future Mrs. Schmidt?' 
asks Murphy of Montana. 

*** Purtiest girl in the Territory,’ says 
he, holding up his glass. 'Gents, here's 
to the future Mis. Schmidt—the golden- 
haired dream, Lottie Fairfax! 


“THE three of us jumped up as if 
someone had throwed a bomb under 
the table. We looked at Schmidt for a 
minute; then all looked at each other, 
one at a time. I don't know how them 
other suckers felt, but for a right smart 
spell I was ready to reel a little from 
something else beside liquor. 

“Then Mur hy laughed. And One-Arm 
laughed. And finally, I reckon I laughed. 
But Montana looked purty serious 

“*To the future Mrs. Schmidt,’ he 
says, dark like. 

“We raised our glasses. 

“< And Mrs. Murphy,’ says Murphy. 

“*And Mrs. Loftis, says One-Arm. 

** And Mrs. Lawrence,’ says I. ‘And 
Mrs. Jakey. The golden-haired dream, 
Lottie Fairfax!" 

*Montana reached toward his belt, 
but Murphy beat him to it. 

““Don’t be a damn fool, he says, 
gentle like. *We're all in the same boat.’ 

* Montana set down limp and breathed 
hard for a minute. I reckon I was sorrier 
for him just then than I was for myself. 
Purty soon he straightened up and spit 
as though he had something nasty in his 
mouth that he wanted to get rid of. 
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**Oh, hell!’ he says. 
real drink." 

“Which we did. 

“We didn't wait for O’Rourke to 
finish the truesos, but told him to send 'em 
down. That ride back to Sign Post was a 
travelin’ council of war. Murphy was 
for the bunch of us to court-martial her 
publicly, but Montana's pride wouldn't 
stand for noisin' it around that much. 
So we agreed to settle with her one at a 
time, as near like gents as possible. I 
was for this idee myself, for I wanted that 
two-carrot back. 

* [t was long after dark when we pulled 
up at the Holster. We agreed to take it 
in rotation, and seein’ I was the first on 
the engagement-list I moseyed up to her 
budweiser, while the others waited down- 
stairs in the hall. She wasn't in. 

*** She had supper early,’ the landlady 
told me, ‘and saddled up her pony for 
a ride. The last I see of her she was 
chinnin’ the postmaster out in front of 
the post-office.’ 

“We all moseyed over to the post- 
office, pickin' up French Jakey and break- 
in' the news to him with an ax as we 
went. 

“<The yaller woman?’ says the post- 
master. ‘She left here about three hours 
ago on that roan pony of hers. The jeweler 
guy packed up his stuff in a couple of 
saddle-bags and went along with her. 
Why?” 
ee nothin’, says Murphy, husky 
ike. 

*** Nothin',' says the rest of us, startin’ 
out single file. 

"'Wait a minute,’ says the p.m. 
‘I’ve got some mail here for you gents.’ 

“He went behind the counter, lit a 
lamp and put on his specs, and we lined 
up at the window. 


‘Let’s have a 
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“He handed every one of us a little 
square box. 

“We tried to sneak 'em in our pockets; 
it wasn't no use. 

“*Well,’ says Murphy, ‘she sent me 
back my diamond anyhow.’ 

** Mine too,’ says me and One-Arm. 

"*Mine too, says Montana and 
Frenchy. 

“The p.m. came out with the lamp 
and saw Murphy unwrappin' the jewelry. 

*** Your what?’ he says. 

**My diamond,’ says Murphy. 

*'Diamond, hell!’ says the p.m., 
reachin' in his pocket and pullin' out a 
ring he'd won in a game at McAlester. 
‘If that’s a diamond, what's this?’ 

* Murphy's looked like a fish-eye along- 
side of an electric light. So did mine 
and One-Arm’s and Frenchie’s and 
Montana’s. 

“«They’re worth a quarter a peck,’ 
says the p.m. But he knew a blamed 
sight better than to laugh. 

“The landlord over at the Holster was 
ten minutes gettin’ his breath the next 
Sunday evenin’ when he saw five gents 
in conventional black settin’ around the 
supper-table. 

“‘You gents'll be wantin’ napkins 
next,’ he finally says. ‘What’s the cause 
of these clothes?’ 

“‘Were in mourning for a thousand 
dollars,’ says Murphy. ‘We played it 
on white and it turned up yellow.’” 


It HAD been nearly sixteen years since 

I peddled jewelry in the Territory, but 
my recollection was that the stranger's 
story was correct in most particulars. 
When the blond lady and I met in the 
dining-car five minutes later she confirmed 
it fully. 

But we didn't bother to let him know. 





“*They’re worth a quarter a peck,’ says the p. m. But he knew a blamed sight better than to laugh” 


Familiar Incidents 


The Dentist and the Gas 





I sat up in my shroud 


outside again, "I'd better give you 
gas. 

Then he moved aside and hummed 
an air from a light opera while he mixed 
up cement. 

I sat up in my shroud. 

‘Gas! !" I said. 

** Yes," he repeated, “ gas, or else ether or 
a sulphuric anesthetic, or else beat you 
into insensibility with a club, or give you 
three thousand volts of electricity." 

These may not have been his exact 
words. But they convey the feeling of 
them very nicely. 

I could see the light of primitive crimi- 
nality shining behind the man's spec- 
tacles. 

And to think that this was my fault— 
the result of my own reckless neglect. I 
had grown so used to sitting back dozing 
in my shroud in the dentist's chair, listen- 
ing to the twittering of the birds outside, 
my eyes closed in the sweet half sleep of 
perfect security, that the old apprehen- 
siveness and mental agony had practically 
all gone. 

e didn't hurt me, and I knew it. 

I had grown—I know it sounds mad— 
almost to like him. 

For a time I had kept up the appear- 
ance of being hurt every few minutes, 
just as a precaution. "Then even that 
had ceased and I had dropped into vain- 
glorious apathy. 

It was this, of course, which had infu- 
riated the dentist. He meant to reassert 
his power. He knew that nothing but 
gas could rouse me out of my lethargy 
and he meant to apply it—either gas or 
some other powerful pain stimulant. 

So, as soon as he said “gas,” my senses 
were alert in a moment. 


« D: said the dentist, stepping 


By Stephen 
Leacock 
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“When are you going to do it?" I said 
in horror. 

“Right now, if you like," he answered. 

His eyes were glittering with what the 
Germans call B/utlust. All dentists have 
it. 

I could see that if I took my eye off 
him for a moment he might spring at me, 
gas in hand, and throttle me. 

“No, not now, I can't stay now," I 
said, “I have an appointment, a whole 
lot of appointments, urgent ones, the most 
urgent l ever had." I was unfastening 
my shroud as I spoke. 

“Well, then, to-morrow,” said the 
dentist. 

“No,” I said, “to-morrow is Saturday. 
And Saturday is a day when I simply 
can’t take gas. If I take gas, even the 
least bit of gas on a Saturday, I find it’s 
misunderstood— " 

“Monday then.” 

“Monday, I'm afraid, won't do. It's 
a bad day for me—worse than I can ex- 
plain." 

“Tuesday?” said the dentist. 

“Not Tuesday," I answered. *'Tues- 
day is the worst day of all. On Tuesday 





Nothing could exceed their 
quiet courage 





“Hold on," said he, “you come 
to-morrow morning" 


my church society meets, and I must go 
to it." 

I hadn't been near it, in reality, for 
three years, but suddenly I felt a longing 
to attend it. 

“On Wednesday,” I went on, speaking 
hurriedly and wildly, “I have another 
appointment, a swimming club, and on 

hursday two appointments, a choral 
society and a funeral. On Friday I have 
another funeral. Saturday is market 
day. Sunday is washing day. Monday 
is drying day—" ` 


“Hold on," said the dentist, speaking 
very firmly. “You come to-morrow 
morning: l'l write the engagement for 


ten o'clock." 

I think it must have been hypnotism. 

Before I knew it, I had said “ Yes.” 

I went out. 

On the street I met a man I knew. 

“Have you ever taken gas from a 
dentist?" I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “it’s nothing.” 

Soon after I met another man. 

“Have you ever taken gas?” I asked. 

"Oh, certainly," he answered, "it's 
nothing, nothing at all." 

Altogether I asked about fifty people 
that day about gas, and they all said 
that it was absolutely nothing. When I 
said that I was to take it to-morrow, they 
showed no concern whatever. I looked 
in their faces for traces of anxiety. There 
weren't any. They all said that it 
wouldn't hurt me, that it was nothing. 

So then I was glad because I knew that 
gas was nothing. 

It began to seem hardly worth while to 
keep the appointment. Why go all the 
way down-town for such a mere nothing? 

But I did go. 

I kept the appointment. 
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A Grain of Wheat 


A grain of wheat contains all the elements that are 
needed to completely nourish the human body and to 
sustain at top-notch efficiency all the mental and 
physical powers. It has been man’s “‘staff of life” for 
over four thousand years. Itis the most perfect food 
given to man. 


But when you eat a wheat food be sure you get 
all the wheat in a digestible form. You need all the 
material in the wheat grain—the carbohydrates for 
heat and fat, the nitrates for making muscle, phos- 
phates for brain and bone, the bran coat for keeping 
the bowels healthy and active. In making 


Shredded Wheat 


we make all these elements digestible by steam- 
cooking, shredding and baking into crisp, golden 
brown biscuits, or “little loaves.” 


Shredded Wheat is not flavored, treated or 
compounded with anything. It is a natural, 
elemental food. You flavor it or season it to 
suit your own taste. Delicious for breakfast 
with milk or cream or for any meal in com- 
bination with berries or other fresh fruits. 


All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





What followed was such an absolute 
nothing that I shouldn’t bother to relate 
it except for the sake of my friends. 

The dentist was there with two assist- 
ants. All three had white coats on, as 
rigid as naval uniforms. 

I forget whether they carried revolvers. 

Nothing could exceed their quiet cour- 
age. Let me pay them that tribute. 

I was laid out in my shroud in a long 
chair and tied down to it (I think I was 
tied down; perhaps I was fastened with 
nails). This part of it was a mere noth- 
ing. It simply felt like being tied down 
by three strong men armed with pincers. 

After that a gas tank and a pump were 

laced beside me and a set of rubber tubes 
astened tight over my mouth and nose. 
Even those who have never taken gas 
can realize how ridiculously simple this is. 

Then they began pumping in gas. The 
sensation of this part of it I cannot, un- 
fortunately, recall. It happened that 
just as they began to administer the gas 
I fell asleep. 1 don't quite know why. 
Perhaps I was overtired. Perhaps it was 
the simple home charm of the surround- 
ings, the soft drowsy hum of the gas 
pump, the twittering of the dentists in 
the trees—did I say the trees? No; of 
course they weren't in the trees—imagine 
dentists in the trees—ha! ha! Here, take 
off this gaspipe from my face till I laugh— 
reall just want to laugh—only to 


lau 

Well haia what it felt like. 

Meanwhile they were operating. 

Of course I didn’t feel it. All I felt 
was that someone dealt me a powerful 
blow in the face with a sledgehammer. 
After that somebody took a pickax and 
tracked in my jaw with it. That was 
all. 

It was a mere nothing. I felt at the 
time that a man who objects to a few taps 
on the face with a pickax is overcritical. 

I didn’t happen to wake up till they 
had practically finished. So I really 
missed the whole thing. 

The assistants had gone, and the den- 
tist was mixing up cement and humming 
airs from light opera just like old times. 
It made the world seem a bright place. 

I went home with no teeth. I only 
meant them to remove one, but I realized 
that they had taken them all out. Still 
it didn’t matter. 

Not long after I received my bill. 1l 
was astounded at the nerve of it! For 
administering gas, debtor, so much; for 
removing teeth, debtor, so much;—and 
so on. 

In return I sent in my bill: 





Dn. WirLiAM Jaws 


DEBTOR 
To mental agony.. «eere $50.00 
To gross lies in regard to the 
nothingness of gas........... 100.00 
To putting me under gas. ...... 50.00 


To having fun with me under gas 100.00 
To Brilliant Ideas, occurred to 
me under gas and lost........ 100.00 


Grand total... ets $400.00 


I understand that my bill has been 
contested and is in the hands of a solici- 
tor. The matter will prove, I under- 
stand, a test case and will go to the 
Supreme Court. If the judges have 
toothache during the trial, I shall win. 
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The finger piece idea 
in eyeglasses 


is the acme of security, 
comfort and convenience. 
You can get this idea, 
worked out in the most 
skillful way and from 
the finest material, by 
asking your optician for 


Hits 
Eyeglasses 


I you wear glasses —or 
if you ought to—you 
will be decidedly inter- 
ested in our new booklet, 
“The Glass of Fashion.” 
A line will bring it to 
you—free. 





Look forthis 
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others have paid. Our booklet is worth $41.50 to you because 
it tells you how to save that much. It's FREE. Tell us where 
to send your copy. (138) 
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The Little 
Brown Buddha 
of the Play 


By Julian Johnson 


s QUIET, far-away, little dark 
man: his countenance decidedly 
Oriental and habitually melan- 
choly, save when lighted by a 

brief, mirthless smile; his eyes almost 
Mongolian in their peculiar baffe; his 
voice thin and small; his silence and 
loneliness ever accentuated by the eternal 
clatter about him. Instinctively you feel 
sorry for him, for among the bold, bus- 
tling folk of the theater he seems weak 
and helpless and he zs helpless— 
as a boa-constrictor!" 

Paul Armstrong, across the coffee 
things, upon Lee Shubert. 

The author of “The Deep Purple" did 
not imply that the Capital S of “The 
Shuberts" was serpentine in personality 
or method; he merely lugged in a mighty 
good figure for the concealed, ever-adapt- 
able but ever-unyielding, unhurrying 
but non-pausing Shubertian power. Lee 
Shubert has the late E. H. Harriman’s 
faculty of noiseless, transparent accom- 
plishment. 

If one may call Klaw & Erlanger the 
Consulate of the Drama, Mr. Shubert is 
assuredly its inscrutable Buddha, for in 
Seattle and San Diego, in Fargoand Jack- 
sonville, managers wide and corpulent, 
long and narrow, or generally half-por- 
tioned managers who have utterly no per- 
sonal idea de Knob on the handle of 
the Open Door, bow before the name, and 
send gross-statements to the name, and 
speak familiarly of the name as though 
hey had given 1? its first start, and bought 
cigars and cocktails for it at least twice 
a week, And if the name should ever 
speak to them over the wire, its telegram 
would be framed. Like Mr. Harriman, 
no man has been talked of more and 
known less. 

Lee Shubert is a year or so on the 
Broadway side of forty; has no fad save 
Grand Opera; has never given any woman 
except his mother—to whom he is all 
devotion—one serious moment's thought; 
exercises by having his small body danger- 
ously bounced about in a huge and fu- 
riously driven limousine; occasionally 
forgets himself and eats a real meal; may 
almost always be found in bed between 
5 and 7 A. M., and at any other hour is 
liable to be a black and busy dot on any 
part of the theatrical map of New York. 

If L. Shubert ever stepped before the 
footlights to make a regular curtain 
speech he would doubtless dissolve into 
vapor of incense from sheer fright. He 
does not speak pieces at evening parties. 
He does not rise at dinner except to 
leave the table. He has never been 
known to write an "article," and among 
his most secret sins may not be num- 
bered the writing of a play. 

The first ee any New York City 

Tess representative receives from General 

e: “Omit the 7." 
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Trained’ 
men are quick- 
ly spotted for better 
positions and higher pay. 






You can have the train- 
ing for the position you 
want by devoting a little 
time each day under Inter- 
national Correspondence 
Schools direction. 







| Before you know it, 
some "boss" will pick you 
out of the line for a better 
position and higher salary. 


When you become an 
I. C. S. student you call 
to your assistance the 
highest authorities in the 
line of work you choose. 

Work with the I. C. S. 
hand in hand, and you will 
go ahead with a rush, as 
| thousands of others have 
| done. 


Mark the Coupon and 
Mail it Today, indicating 
| the position you desire. 
The I. C. S. will send you 
invaluable literature and 
| information explaining this 
method of self-help. 











l Box 911, SCRANTON, PA. I 
] Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 






Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting | 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustratin. 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnin: 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Aericulture French [| 
Chemist German 


Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 






Bullding Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 
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The Voice of Reconstruction 


When a flood sweeps 
over a vast area, desolating 
the cities and towns which 
lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unani- 
mous response from the 
whole country. 


With all commercial and 
social order wiped out, an 
afflicted community is un- 
able to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the re- 
sources of the nation of 
which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, 
the telephone gives its 
greatest service when it 


carries the voice of distress | 


totheoutside world, and the 
voice of the outside world 
back to those suffering. 


At the most critical time, 
the nearest telephone con- 
nected and working in the 
Bell System affords instant 
communication with dis- 
tant places. 


And always the Bell Sys- 
tem, with its extensive re- 
sources and reserve means, 
is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating 
the work of rebuilding, per- 
forms one of its highest 
civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


You will find in our new Summer Models 
that indescribable smart atmosphere of the 
“thoroughbred” without danger of the ex- 
treme or the cheap radical attempts 


ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTH ES 


White for our new Summer Style Book, giving 
the correct 1913 styles and dress suggestions 


L. ADLER BROS. & CO, ROCHESTER, N. Y. U.S. A. 











Many of our present-day axioms had 
| better be called a “obviums.” One ob- 
| vium, quoted more and more often in 
this day of brazen orchestras, is «c Blow 
your own horn, or it won't be blown." 

“I have found," says Lee Shubert, 

* that self-advertisement has little effect 
as far as personality is concerned. To 
say that you are right is nothing. Be 
sure, in your own mind, that you are 


| right, and presently—you won't know 


how, perhaps—everybody will know it.” 
"TWELVE years ago he was one of three 


ambitious brothers from Syracuse, 


Bi | merely adding a little more gaiety to 
o 


the White Way: a family-act of country 
managers was -attempting to mingle its 


cross-road talent with the amusement . 


conduct of a great city. The late Sam 


| S. Shubert, Lee and J. J. Shubert at that 


time secured the lease of the Herald 
Square Theater. The urban managers 
smiled indulgently and coughed behind 


| their hands, the while spreading a fire- 


net to catch what fragments of cash 
might be flying after the little rural bal- 
loon was punctured. 

To-day the brothers are two—Lee and 
J. J.—and the pianissimo "opryhouser 
from up-state is director of fifteen theaters 
in New York City, with three more to 
be added to the list before summer; 
furnishes attractions for one thousand 
theaters throughout the United States; 
owns theaters in the leading cities from 
coast to coast; is the employer of seven 
thousand folk of the stage; is having 
plans drawn for New York hippodromes 
in London and Berlin, and from his attrac- 
tions receives a gross income of more 
than one million dollars per week. 

If a deceased brother was ever wor- 
shiped by those still in the flesh, the late 
Sam S. Shubert has that veneration. 
They have built and are continuing to 
build new theaters bearing his name. 


Lee speaks always of him as “My poor 
brother!" generally with eyes tear- 
dimmed. Had Sam Shubert been a 


musician, he would have been a Mendels- 
sohn, or in literature a Keats, for he 
began to do a man's work as a child, 
| finished a lifetime’s accomplishment and 
died, victim of a railway disaster, at twen- 
ty-nine. The Shubert soul first turned 
to theatricals when tiny Sam became a 
rogram distributor in the Grand Opera 
House at Syracuse. At twelve years of 
age he was treasurer of that theater, 
standing upon a box to reach the ticket 
window as he sold. At seventeen he had 
three companies of his own upon the 
road, and for five years, a minor, con- 
ducted corporate business! At twenty- 
one he was ready to enter the metropolis. 
Meanwhile, he had plucked his brother 
Lee from a haberdasher's counter, had 
annexed J. J., and had finally interested 
a retired merchant of Syracuse, one J. W. 
Jacobs, who is still treasurer of the 
Shubert corporation. 

Primarily, Lee Shubert may be called 


a political financier. 


I^ THE days when concern and boys 

alike were young, Sam would thrust 
his short arm into the circumambient 
after the Great Idea, and it was Lee of 
the Coy Invincibility who would be sent 
out into Notable Lane for gulden where- 


i with to mold the Great Idea’s pedestal. 
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American theatricals at that time were | 
a closed corporation; one name was the | 


sole sesame of success from O'Farrell 
Street to Forty-two, and your financier- 
in-ordinary in all real business offices 
would have been a vainly-tinkling cymbal. 
Why should the solid citizen nowadays 
back up a penny whistle scheme to buck 
Messrs. Morgan, Baker, and the other 


interlockers? Yet in the first days of the | 


twentieth century the Shubert plan 
seemed fully as foolish. So Lee wielded 
all the cunning of a municipal election, 
and wove into his ducat-wizardry spells 
of Machiavellian diplomacy, the absinthe 
of flattery, the setting of tribe against 
tribe—and invariably came back with 
the money! But he had a good deal 
more physical exercise then than now. 

The first show sent out by the Shuberts 
went upon the road before Lee, Samuel 
and Jacob left Syracuse. It was Hoyt’s 
“A Texas Steer,” and the notable cast 
included Frank Keenan, Madge and Rose 
Snyder, Adelaide Thurston and Frank 
Craven. 

Their first circuit was a mighty triad 
composed of Syracuse, Rochester and 
Utica. 

Their first violent break with the Syn- 
dicate came when they took the New 
York Casino. 

Their first big metropolitan production 
was: “A Chinese Honeymoon." 

When Sam Shubert was hurled into 
eternity, the concern's day of sole-leather 
financeering (meaning never-give-it-up 
Lee) was about over. Well that it was, 
for Lee, becoming the head of the firm, 
became the creator, as well as the pur- 
veyor of the munitions of creation. 

Concerning these days I drew out of 
Lee Shubert the only long speech he ever 
made in his life: “Then I loved the 
theater. It was my passion—more than 
that, a sort of mania. I was always 
thinking of what I should do to-morrow. 
I took a childish delight in what I had 
done to-day. The theater was not onl 
my business; I had fond thoughts of it 
as an art." 


HE astonishing thing happened in the 

years immediately following Sam's 
death. Those who knew Sam admit that 
he was, in his way, a natural genius of 
the theater. So far no one had ever said 
as much of Lee. Yet without a qualm 
this prominent young Syracuse mer- 
chant, Sam's successful ante-raiser, 
pinned the shoulder straps of the dead 
lieutenant-general to his own shoulders, 
picked up the fallen hero's Waterman- 
sword, and began to order the campaign. 
He had no Harvard course in dramatics! 
Asked to write an essay on what con- 
stitutes a good play, he might have done 
it very quickly in figures, but in words, 
not in a thousand years. Gentlemen 
bearing French translations, ladies with 
tall *forrids," “‘musickers” of attenuate 
hair, tragic writers of comedy, academic | 
Englishmen, blusteringly successful Amer- | 
icans, Great Souls who knew more of the | 
* Drawma's" purpose in a minute than 
the whole Shubert family had ever guessed 
in their lives, began to rush offeringly into 
Mr. Shubert’s office by one door, while 
through the other peered the skeptical 
public, hammer-handed critics, haughty 
actors of monumental salary, twenty or 
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Nothing so well satisfies that 
out-of-door appetite as Peter’s. 
It satisfies the longing for some- 
thing really good to eat. 


Because it contains a large percentage 
of milk and very little sugar, Peter's , 
does not create thirst. 


Peter's is not only a nourishingfood, but . 
a delightful confection. The indescrib- 
able Peter blend of the finest chocolate, 
richest milk and purest sugar produces a 
flavor so distinctive that it is recognized 
the worldover as the original and genuine 
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ex Milk Chocolate 


“High as the Alps inQuality” 
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“Silver Plate that Wears z 


A design of marked individuality. 
Sold by leading dealers, 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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a new process discov- 
ered by our chemists 


pop 
which toughens pure 
rubber so that it will give 
you the greatest mileage— 
stand the friction of the 
road and the pull of the 
engine—adapt itself from 
one end of the thermome- 
ter to the other—from high 
speed to low—and under 
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Arthur T. Remick, Architect, New York 


The Book of 
100 Houses 


Sent free to anyone who intends to build 

This book contains photographic views 
of over 100 houses of all kinds (from the 
smallest camps and bungalows to the 
largest residences) in all parts of the 
country, that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are designed by leading architects 
and are full of ideas and suggestions of 
interest and value to those who contem- 
plate building. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents all over the Country. 








bogy of Broadway rent, the goblin of 
running expenses, and Abraham Erlanger. 
Right here Lee Shubert retired within 
himself, figuratively sat cross-legged upon 
his table, and went into the Buddha coma 
for good, all—and a reason. Omnes 
Manhattan stood ready to pounce, jump, 
and fall the moment he should frame a 
pronunciamento or utter any words of 
wisdom. So he said nothing, but in- 
scrutably plucked here and picked there, 
forswore elevating the ape: and tried 
simply to make a go of the garden variety 
of sow business. 

He grabbed his dramatic education as 
he hooked his meals—between dress re- 
hearsals and eight o'clock. Finally, as 
he depended on nobody's judgment but 
his own when it came to the last word 
on opera or play, he read a great man 
plays. He read English plays, and suc 
translations of Continental originals as he 
could not translate himself. 

Those were quite some lively days for 
the small, silent, brown man, who had so 
much to think about that he could 
scarcely spare conversation enough to 
tell the chauffeur which way to go. In 
the first place, understand, he was a No- 
body: a sacrilegious upstart from the 

i ^ Timothy who, primarily, had no 
right on Broadway at all. Even he had 
to admit that. "an. upon whatever 
side it could bring its batteries to bear 
most comfortably, the Big Enemy was 
cheerfully and even hilariously deluging 
him with shell and canister. hile dodg- 
ing the projectiles he found that in addi- 
tion to taking a hypodermic course in the 
drama, and picking plays, he was sup- 
posedly an expert on the assembling of 
orchestras, an adjuster of union squab- 
bles, a production economist, an infalli- 
ble Apollo in the selection of musical 
Scores, a maestro sitting in judgment 
upon conductors, and voices female or 
nearly so, a second Turner to rail at or 
acclaim the settings, a Louise before 
whom costumes must be paraded, a 
master of both classic and Barbary Coast 
dancing, a boss stage manager, a dic- 
tionary, an encyclopedia, the carpenter's 
assistant, hirer d firer of stage door- 
keepers and the possessor of intuitive 
knowledge on the honesty of second 
assistant treasurers, and the morning 
arrival-time of the scrub women. So 
young Mr. Shubert went not only to one 
school, but to a lot of schools, and he 
was teacher in every one of them, with 
the fine and somewhat unusual advantage 
of instructing himself in things about 
Mer to begin with, he knew nothing 
at all. 





THE first problem he worked out was 
the practical one based on thequestion: 
what do plain, regular folks wish to see 
in a place of amusement? 

He reasoned that if he were a business 
man, or an office employee, in humdrum 
surroundings, he would wish to see some- 
| thing that would take him out of him- 
self, lift his wife above her house or her 
flat, or psychically yank his girl awa 
from Mother's ardin aed Not al- 
| ways femininity verging on the natural, 

but always something with change, action, 
speed, and, above all, cheerfulness! 

In the advisory clamor at his desk, 
ranging from the esoteric almost to the 


| obstetric, the Little Brown Buddha lifted 
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his blotter, and on its under surface wrote 
one word which was to be his motto: 

Cheerfulness. 

Now cheerfulness doesn’t always mean 
hilarity. Many wholly serious plays are 
cheerful, because they have, in their sum 
total, the plucky lesson of never-say-die 
Americanism. 

He believed that the American, man 
needs, i in his strenuous pace, a frequent 
evening tonic of pretty girls. 

He believed that as last year’s business 
ideas give place to other ideas in our 
scheme of rapid change, so Novelty—life, 
variety, brilliance, surprise—must bé the 
keynote of success on the stage. 

Fucking these talismans and credos 
under his belt, Lee Shubert clung to the 
rigging, breathed in the rare intervals 

en the breakers weren’t breaking, and 
hon on until dawn. 

The footlight Buddha proved that his 
genius was that of the won’t-be-beaten. 

The supreme difficulty of supremacy 
as he found it, and as he expresses it, is, 
simply: maintaining that supremacy. 
Possi ly a half dozen managers each year 
rise and fall in New York—made by some 
intrinsically great show, wrecked by a 
poor one. How many come up through 
the welter of one, six—a dozen defeats; 
succeed, fall; struggle—succeed again— 
keep on fighting, up and up? 

e wA that he is weary. Weary of 
infinite and ever-increasing detail; of 
actresses who are dead-wood until they 
"hit," and are thereafter managerially im- 

ible; of problems in every big city of the 
United States, which demand an average 
of fifty personal telegrams a day; of uncer- 
tainties which prevent even the accept- 
ance of a Sunday dinner invitation. 

But as a matter of fact, I think he's 
lonely bec-use the conflict is tumbling 
head over heels down a far hill. Success 
loves to chase success. His personal for- 
tune is considerably more than— Mr. 
Onde asks plaintively: “Will you 

lease omit all that bragging stuff? 

othing about money—absolutely!” 
So—omitted. At any rate, he motors to 
his home in the Belnord, on Eighty-sixth 
Street, with too much calm certainty. 

To love the game as he once loved it, 
he must have another near-trimming. 
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you will receive courteous, efficient service 
and where you can get Texaco Motor Oil. 
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From the Mississippi, 
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MOTOR OIL 


and a good garage usually 
go together. When you 
find one you find the other. 
For the garage man who 
has the interests of his 
customers at heart gives 
them the best of every- 
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Texaco Motor Oil gives 
maximum power with mini- 
mum consumption. Many 
tests conducted during 
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long, hard runs have 
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carbon accumulation. Per- 
fect lubrication is obtained 
at all times in any type 
of car. 
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| Deverage 


Snappy, tart-sweet, 
4 refreshing, a picnic 
B drink that everybody 
wants. Chill it and 
carry it in a thermos bottle, or take 
some ice along and stir up a punch for 
the crowd. 


|! Order a case of Welch's from your | 
Í dealer, and have plenty all the time § 
Í for picnics and home use. ; 
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§ Pluck some fresh mint. Crush the 
ü tips of about twenty leaves in a glass 
ü full of Welch's, and add a tea- 
a spoonful of sugar. Let stand about 
two minutes, strain into a tall glass 
filled with cracked ice. Put sprigs 
of mint into this, add a slice or two 
of orange, and serve. 


If unable to get Welch's of your dealer we wil E 
ship a trial do ozen pints, express prepaid enst à 
4 
d 





of Omaha, for $3. Sample 4-oz. bottle by $ 
mail, 10c. Booklet of recipes free. : 


The Welch Grape Juice Company S 
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The Regent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 





NEXT month we begin a serial, “Angel Island,” 


a romance of shipwrecked 


men and flying women, by Inez Haynes Gillmore, whom all readers of 
Tue AMERICAN will remember as the author of the Phoebe and Ernest stories. 


“Angel Island” 
AMERICAN for the past five years. 
include * Simple Septimus" 


ized in this country) and “Simon the Jester,” 


is a worthy successor of the serials that have run in THE 
We point with special pride to them; they 
(the first novel by William J. Locke to be serial- 


by the same author; ** Mar- 


gherita’s Soul" (Josephine Daskam Bacon's first novel); “The Secret Garden,” 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett; and “Marriage,” by H. G. Wells.—Tue Eprror 





Part II—Chapter IV—7:a2e/ 


HROUGHOUT the voyage of the 
Lithuania from Liverpool to New 
York, Edward Henry, in common 
with some two thousand other 


| peer on board, had the sensation of 


eing hurried. He who in a cab rides 
late to an important appointment arrives 
with muscles fatigued by mentally aiding 
the horse to move the vehicle along. 
Thus were Edward Henry’s muscles fa- 
tigued, and the muscles of many others; 
but just as much more so as the Lithuania 
was bigger than a cab. 

For the Lithuania, having been seri- 
ously delayed in Liverpool [^ men who 
were most ridiculously striking for the 
fantastic remuneration of one pound a 
week, was engaged on the business of 
making new records. And every passen- 
ger was personally determined that she 
should dieses succeed. And, despite 
very bad June weather toward the end, 
she did sail past the Battery on a grand 
Monday morning with a new record to 
her credit. 

So far, Edward Henry’s plan was not 
miscarrying. But he had a very great 
deal to do and very little time in which 
to do it, and whereas the muscles of the 
other passengers were relaxed as the ship 
drew to her Benth Edward Henry's mus- 


| cles were only more tensely tightened. 


He had expected to see Mr. Seven Sachs 
on the quay, for in response to his tele- 


| gram from Queenstown, the illustrious 


actor-author had sent him an agreeable 
wireless message in full Atlantic; the 
which had inspired Edward Henry to 
obtain news by Marconi both from Lon- 
don and New York, at much expense; 
from the east he had had daily informa- 
tion of the dwindling receipts at the 
Regent Theater, and from the west daily 


information concerning Isabel Joy. He 
had not, however, expected Mr. Seven 
Sachs to walk into the Lithuania’s 


music-saloon an hour before the ship 
touched the quay. Nevertheless this was 
what Mr. Seven Sachs did, by the exer- 
cise of those mysterious powers wielded 
by the influential in democratic com- 
munities. 

“And what are you doing here?" Mr. 
Seven Sachs greeted Edward Henry with 
geniality. 

Edward Henry lowered his voice. 

“Tm throwing good money after bad,” 
said he. 

The friendly grip of Mr. Seven Sachs’s 


hand did him good, reassured him and 
gave him courage. He was utterly tired 
of the voyage, and also of the poetical 
society of Caro Trent, whose passage 
had cost him thirty pounds, considerable 
boredom, and some sick-nursing during 
the final days and nights. A dama 
po oet with an appetite was a fall dose for 

dward Henry; but a dramatic poet who 
lay on his back and moaned for naught 
but soda water and dry land amounted 
to more than Edward Henry could con- 
veniently swallow. 

He directed Mr. Sachs’s attention to 
the anguished and debile organism which 
had once been Carlo Trent, and Mr. Sachs 
Nie so sympathetic that Carlo Trent 

i en to adore him, and Edward Henry 

e somewhat disturbed in his previous 
pene of Mr. Sachs’s common sense. 
But at a favorable moment Mr. Sachs 
breathed humorously into Edward Hen- 
ry’s ear the question: 

“What have you brought him out for?” 

“Tve brought him out to lose him." 

As they pushed through the bustle of 
the enormous ship, and descended from 
the dizzy eminence of her boat deck by 
lifts and ladders down to the level of the 
windy, sun-steeped rock of New York, 
Edward Henry said: 

“Now, I want you to understand, Mr. 
Sachs, that I haven't a minute to spare. 
I've just looked in for lunch." 

Going on to Chicago?" 

"She isn't at Chicago, is she?” de- 
manded Edward Henry, aghast. “l 
thought she'd reached New York." 

“Who?” 

“Tsabel Joy.” 

“Oh! fai in New York, sure 
enough. She's right here. They sa 
she'll have to catch the Lithuania if she’s 
going to get away with it." 

“Get away with what?" 

“Well—the goods.” 

The precious word reminded Edward 
Henry of an evening at Wilkins’s, and 
raised his spirits even higher. It was a 
word he loved. 

“And I’ve got to catch the Lithuania, 
too!” said he. “But Trent doesn’t know! 
And, let me tell you, she’s going to 
do the quickest turn-around that any 
ship ever did. The purser assured me 
she'll leave at noon to-morrow unless the 
world comes to an end in the meantime. 
Now what about a hotel? ”. 

“You'll stay with me—naturally.” 








* But—" Edward Henry protested. 
“Oh, yes, you will. I shall be delighted.” 
“But I must look after Trent." 

*Hell stay with me too—naturally. 
Ilive at the Stuyvesant Hotel, you know, 
on Fifth. I've a pretty good private 
suite there. I shall arrange a little supper 
for to-night. My automobile is here." 

“Ts it possible that I once saved your 
life and have forgotten all about it?" 
Edward Henry exclaimed. “Or do you 
treat everybody like this?” 

“We like to look after our friends,” 
said Mr. Sachs simply. 

In the terrific confusion of the quay, 
where groups of passengers were mounted 
like watch dogs over hillocks of baggage, 
Mr. Sachs stood continually between the 
travelers and the administrative rigor 
and official incredulity of a proud repub- 
lic. And in the minimum of time the fine 
trunk of Edward Henry and the modest 
package of the poet were on the roof of 

r. Sachs’s vast car, the three men were 
inside, and the car was leaping, somewhat 
in the manner of a motorboat at full 
speed, over the cobbles of a wide, medie- 
val street. 

“Quick!” thought Edward Henry. “I 
haven’t a minute to lose!” 

His prayer reached the chauffeur. 
Conversation was difficult; Carlo Trent 

roaned. Presently they rolled less per- 
ilously upon asphalt, though the equipage 
still lurched. Edwatd Henry was forever 
bending his head toward the window 
aperture in order to glimpse the roofs of 
the buildings, and never seeing the roofs. 

* Now we're on Fifth,” said Mr. Sachs, 
after a fearful lurch, with pride. 

Vistas of flags, high cornices, crowded 
pavements, marble, jewelry behind glass— 
the whole seen through a roaring phan- 
tasmagoria of competing and menacing 
vehicles! 

And Edward Henry thought: 

“This is my sort of place!" 

The jolting recommenced. Carlo Trent 
rebounded, limply groaning, between 
cushions and upholstery. Edward Henry 
tried to pretend that he was not fright- 
ened. Then there was a shock as of the 
concussion of two equally unyielding 
natures. A pane of glass in Mr. Seven 
Sachs’s limousine flew to fragments and 
the car stopped. 

“I expect that’s a spring gone!” ob- 
served Mr. Sachs with tranquility. “Will 
happen, you know, sometimes!” 

verybody got out. Mr. Sachs’s pre- 
sumption was correct. One of the back 
wheels had failed to leap over a hole in 
Fifth Avenue some eighteen inches deep 
and two feet long. 

“What is that hole?" asked Edward 


Henry. . 

“Well,” said Mr. Sachs, "it's just a 
hole. We'd better transfer to a taxi." 
He gave calm orders to his chauffeur. 

Four empty taxis passed down the 
sunny magnificence of Fifth Avenue and 
ignored Mr. Sachs’s urgent waving. The 
fifth stopped. The baggage was strapped 
and tied to it: which process occupied 
much time. Edward Henry, fuming 
against delay, gazed around. A non- 
chalant policeman on a superb horse 
occupied the middle of the road. Tram 
cars passed constantly across the street 
in front of his caracoling horse, dividing 
a route for themselves in the wild ocean 


of traffic as Moses cut into the Red Sea. 
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At intervals a knot of persons, intimidated 
and yet daring, would essay the voyage 
from one pavement to the opposite pave- 
ment; there was no half-way refuge for 
these adventurers, as in decrepid London; 
some apparently arrived; others seemed 
to disappear forever in the feverish welter 
of confused motion and were never heard 
of again. The policeman, easily accom- 
modating himself to the caracolings of 
his mount, gazed absently at Edward 
Henry, and Edward Henry gazed first at 
the policeman, and then at the high 
decorated grandeur of the buildings, and 
then at the Assyrian taxi into which Mr. 
Sachs was now ingeniously inserting Carlo 
Trent. He thought: 

" No mistake—this street is alive. But 
what cemeteries they must have!" 

He followed Carlo, with minute pre- 
cautions, into the interior of the taxi. 
And then came the supremely delicate 
operation—that of introducing a third 
person into the same vehicle. It was 
accomplished; three chins and six knees 
fraternized in close intimacy; but the 
door would not shut. Wheezing, snorting, 
shaking, complaining, the taxi drew slowly 
away from Mr. Sachs’s luxurious auto- 
mobile and left it forlorn to its chauffeur. 
Mr. Sachs imperturbably smiled. (“I 
have two other automobiles," said Mr. 
Sachs.) In some sixty seconds the taxi 
stopped in front of the tremendous glass 
awning of the Stuyvesant. The baggage 
was unstrapped; the passengers were ex- 
tracted one by one from the cell, and 
Edward Henry saw Mr. Sachs give two 
separate dollar bills to the driver. 

“By Jove!" he murmured. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Sachs 
politely. 

“Nothing!” said Edward Henry. 

They walked into the hotel, and passed 
through a long succession of corridors 
and vast public rooms surging with well- 
dressed men and women. 

"What's all this crowd for?" asked 
Edward Henry. 

* What crowd?" asked Mr. Sachs, sur- 
prised. 

Edward Henry saw that he had blun- 
dered. 

“T prefer the upper floors," remarked 
Mr. Sachs as they were being flung up- 
ward in a gilded elevator, and passing 
EM all numbers from 1 to 14. 

he elevator made an end of Carlo 
Trent's manhood. He collapsed. Mr. 
Sachs regarded him, and then said: 

“T think I'll get an extra room for Mr. 
Trent. He ought to go to bed." 

Edward Henry enthusiastically con- 
curred. 

“And stay there!” said Edward Henry. 

Pale Carlo Trent permitted himself to 
be put to bed. But, therein, he proved 
fractious. He was anxious about his 
linen. Mr. Sachs telephoned from the 
bedside, and a laundry maid came. He 
was anxious about his best lounge suit. 
Mr. Sachs telephoned, and a valet came. 
Then he wanted a siphon of soda water, 
and Mr. Sachs telephoned, and a waiter 
came. Then it was a newspaper he re- 
quired. Mr. Sachs telephoned and a 
page came. All these functionaries, to- 
gether with two reporters, peopled Mr. 
Trent’s bedroom more or less simulta- 
neously. It was Edward Henry’s bright 
notion to add to them a doctor—a doctor 
whom Mr. Sachs knew, a doctor who 
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—that flows in buoyant freedom in the 
open country retains its power to cheer 
and invigorate men so long as its course 
remains free and unchecked. 


The most ancient of men noticed the 
vastly different feeling between the still 
air of inclosed places and the moving air 
of the open— they noticed in sultry 
seasons that moving air cools and 
refreshes the body—and they began to 
use fans. 


Modern man, having brought Electricity to his 
service, has taught it to imitate for him, through 
the mechanical fan, in home or workshop or office, 
the flow of air so much needed for his comfort 
and his efficiency. 
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one cent. 
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dealer's or at your lighting company's. 
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would perceive at once that bed was the 
only proper place for Carlo Trent. 

“Now,” said Edward Henry, when he 
and Mr. Sachs were participating in a 
private lunch amid the splendors and 
the grim silent service of the latter’s 
suite at the Stuyvesant, “I have fully 
gue the fact that I am in New York. 

t is one o'clock and after, and as soon 
as ever this meal is over I have just got 
to find Isabel Joy. You must under- 
stand that on this trip New York for me 
is merely a town where Isabel Joy hap- 
pens to be.” 

* Well," replied Mr. Sachs. “I reckon 
I can put you on to that. She’s going to be 
photographed at two o'clock by Rentoul 
Smiles. I happen to know because Rent’s 
a particular friend of mine.” 

* A photographer, you say?” 

Mr. Sachs controlled himself. ‘Do 
you mean to say you’ve not heard of 
Rentoul Smiles? . . Well, he's called 
‘Man’s photographer.’ He has never 
photographed a woman! Won't! At 
least, wouldn't. But he's going to photo- 
graph Isabel! So you may guess that 
he considers Isabel some woman, eh?" 

* And how will that help me?" inquired 
Edward Henry. 

“Why! I'l take you up to Rent’s,” 
Mr. Sachs comforted him. “Its close 
by—corner of Thirty-ninth and Fifth." 

“Tell me," Edward Henry demanded, 
with immense relief. “She hasn't got 
herself arrested yet, has she?" 

"No. And she won't!" 

“Why not?” 

“The police have been put wise," said 
Mr. Sachs. 


“ Put wise?" 


“Yes. Put wise!” 

“I see," said Edward Henry. 

But he did not see. He only half saw. 
* As a matter of fact," said Mr. Sachs, 


“Isabel can't get away with the goods 
unless she fixes the police to lock her up 
for a few hours. And she'll not succeed 
in that. Her hundred days are up in 
London next Sunday. So there'll be no 
time for her to be arrested and bailed out 
either at Liverpool or Fishguard. And 
that’s her only chance. I’ve seen Isabel, 
and if you ask me my opinion she's down 
and out." 

*Never mind!" said Edward Henry 
with glee. 

“T guess what you're after her for," 
said Mr. Seven Sache with an air of 
deep knowledge. 

“The deuce you do!" 

“Yes, sir! And let me tell you that 
dozens of 'em have been after her already. 
Quint wouldn't! Nothing would tempt 

er. 


“Never mind!" Edward Henry smiled. 
II 


YV HEN Edward Henry stood by the 
side of Mr. Sachs in a doorway half 
shielded by a portière, and gazed unseen 
into the great studio of Mr. Rentoul 
Smiles, he comprehended that he was in- 
deed under powerful protection in New 
York. At the entrance on Fifth Avenue 
he and Sachs had passed through a small 
crowd of mcr men, chiefly young, 
whom Sachs had greeted in the mass 
with the smiling words, “Well, boys!" 
Other men were within. Still another 
went up with them in the elevator, but 
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no farther. They were reporters of the 
entire world's press, to each of whom 
Isabel Joy had been specially “assigned.” 
They were waiting; they would wait. 

Mr. Rentoul Smiles, having been 
warned by telephone of the visit of his 
beloved friend Seven Sachs, Mr. Sachs 
and his English protégé had been re- 
ceived at Smiles's outer door by a clerk 
who knew exactly what to do with them, 
and did it. 

“Is she here?" Mr. Sachs had mur- 
mured. 

e T the clerk had negligently re- 
plied. 

And now Edward Henry beheld the 
objective of his pilgrimage, her whose 

ersonality, portrait, and adventures had 

en filling the newspapers of two hem- 
ispheres for three weeks past. She was 
not realistically like her portraits. She 
was a little, thin, pale, obviously nervous 
woman, of any age from thirty-five to 
fifty, with fair untidy hair, and pale 
gray-blue eyes that showed the dreamer, 
the idealist, and the harsh fanatic. She 
looked as though a moderate breeze 
would have overthrown her, but she also 
looked, to the enlightened observer, as 
though she would recoil before no cruelty 
and no suffering in pursuit of her vision. 
The blind dreaming force behind her ap- 
parent frailty would strike terror into the 

eart of any man intelligent enough to un- 
derstand it. Edward Henry had an inward 
shudder. ‘Great Scott!" he reflected. 
“I shouldn't like to be ill and have Isabel 
for a nurse!" 

And his mind at once flew to Nellie, 
and then to Elsie April. “And so she's 
going to marry Wrissell!” he reflected, 
and could scarcely believe it. 

Then he violently wrenched his mind 
back to the immediate objective. He 
wondered why Isabel Joy should wear a 
bowler hat and a mustard-colored jacket 
that resembled a sporting man's over- 
coat; and why these garments suited 
her. With a whip in her hand she could 
have sat for a jockey. And yet she was 
a woman, and very feminine, and prob- 
ably old enough to be Elsie April's mother! 

disconcerting world, he thought. 

The “man’s photographer," as he was 
described in copper on Fifth Avenue and 
in gold on his own doors, was a big, 
loosely-articulated male, who loured over 
the trifle Isabel like a cloud over a sheep 
in a great field. Edward Henry could 
only see his broad bending back as he 
posed in athletic attitudes behind the 
camera. 

Suddenly Rentoul Smiles dashed to a 
switch, and Isabel's wistful face was 
transformed into that of a drowned 
arpe into a dreadful harmony of greens 
and purples. 

“ Now,” said Rentoul Smiles, in a dee 
voice that was like a rich unguent, ‘welll 
try again. We'll just play around that 
spot. Look into my eyes. Not at my 
eyes, my dear woman, into them! Just 
a little more challenge—a little more! 
That's it. Don't wink, for the land's 
sake! Now." 

He seized a bulb at the end of a tube 
and slowly squeezed—squeezed it tragic- 
ally and remorselessly, twisting himself 
as if suffering in sympathy with the bulb, 
and then in a wide sweeping gesture he 
flung the bulb on to the top of the 
camera, and ejaculated: 
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iti Ha!" 

Edward Henry thought: 

“T would give ten pounds to see Ren- 
toul Smiles photograph Sir John Pilgrim." 
But the next instant the forgotten sensa- 
tion of hurry was upon him once more. 
Quick, quick, Rentoul Smiles! Edward 
Henry's scorching desire was to get done 
and leave New York. 

“Now, Miss Isabel," Mr. Smiles pro- 
ceeded, exasperatingly deliberate, “d’you 
know, I feel kind of guilty? I have got a 
little farm out in Westchester County 
and I’m making a little English pathway 
up the garden with a gate at the end. I 
woke up this morning and began to think 
about the quaint English form of that 
gate, and just how I would have it." He 
raised a finger. “But I ought to have 
been thinking about you. I ought to 
have been saying to myself, ‘To-day I 
have to photograph Isabel Joy,’ and 
trying to understand in meditation the 
secrets of your personality. I’m sorry! 
Now, don’t talk. Keep like that. Move 
your head round. Goon! Goon! Move 
it. Don’t be afraid. This place belongs 
to you. It’s yours. Whatever you do, 
we've got people here who'll straighten 
up after you. . . . D’you know why 
I’ve made money? I’ve made money so 
that I can take you this afternoon, and 
tell a two-hundred-dollar client to go to 
the deuce. That’s why I’ve made money. 
Put your back against the chair, like an 
Englishwoman. That’s it. No, don’t 
talk, I tell you. Now look joyful, hang 
it! Look joyful. . . . No, no! Joy 
isn't a contortion. It’s something right 
deep down. There, there!" 

The lubricant voice rolled on while 
Rantoul Smiles manipulated the camera. 
He clasped the bulb again, and again 
threw it dramatically away. 

"Im through!" he said. “Don’t ex- 
pect anything very grand, Miss Isabel. 
Not only ipe Mee monumenti Mroctové bes for the smallest Ann N What I ve been trying to do this after- 
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= partiality of my spiritual attitude. Al- 
though”—he menaced her with the 
licensed ley of a philosopher— 
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Isabel Joy rose and glanced at the 
watch in her bracelet; then pue the 
direction of the male hand, and van- 
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And in the waiting-room, full of per- 
manent examples of the results of Mr. 
Rentoul Smiles’s spiritual attitude to- 
ward his fellow men, Edward Henry was 
presented to Isabel Joy. The next in- 
stant the two men and the housekeeper 
had unobtrusively retired, and he was 
alone with his objective. In truth, Seven 
Sachs was a notable organizer. 


II 


SHE was sitting down in a cosy-corner, 
her feet on a footstool, and she seemed 
a negligible physical quantity as he stood 
in front of her. This was she who had 
worsted the entire judicial and police 
system of Chicago, who spoke pentecostal 
tongues, who had circled the globe, and 
held enthralled —so journalists com- 
puted—more than a quarter of a million of 
the inhabitants of Marseilles, Athens, Port 
Said, Candy, Calcutta, Bangkok, Hong 
Kong, Tokio, Hawaii, San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Chicago, and lastly 
New York! This was she! 

“I understand we're going home on the 
same ship!" he was saying. 

. She looked up at him, almost appeal- 
ingly. 

"You won't see anything of me, 
though," she said. 

“Why not?" 

“Tell me," said she, not answering his 
question. “What do they say of me, 
really, in England? I don't mean the 


newspapers. For instance, well— the | 


Azure Society. Do you know it?" 

He padded. 

“Tell me," she repeated. 

He related the episode of the telegram 
at the private first performance of “The 
Orient Pearl.” 

She burst out, in a torrent of irrelevant 
protest: 

“The New York police have not 
treated me right. It would have cost 
them nothing to arrest me and let me 
go. But they wouldn’t. Every man in 
the force—you hear me, every man—has 
had strict orders to leave me unmolested. 
It seems they resent my dealings with 
the police in Chicago, where I brought 
about the dismissal of four officers, so 
they say. And so I’m to be boycotted 
in this matter! Is that argument, Mr. 
Machin? Tell me. You’re a man, but 
honestly, is it argument? Why, it’s just 
as mean and despicable as brute force.” 

“I agree with you,” said Edward Henry 
softly. 

Hu Do they really think it will harm the 
militant cause. Do they really think so? 
No, it will only harm me. I made a mis- 
take in tactics I trusted—fool!—to the 
chivalry of the United States. I might 
have been arrested in a dozen cities, but 
I, on purpose, reserved my last two arrests 
for Chicago and New York, for the sake 
of the superior advertisement, you see! 
I never dreamt!— Now it's too late. I 
am defeated! I shall just arrive in Lon- 
don on the hundredth day. I shall have 
made speeches at all the meetings. But 
I shall be short of one arrest. And the 
ten thousand pounds will be lost to the 
cause. The militants here—such as they 
are—are as disgusted as I am. But they 
scorn me. And are they not right? Are 
they not right? There should be no 
quarter for the vanquished.” 

“Miss Joy,” said Edvard Henry, “I’ve 
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Fun for Everybody in 
Yellowstone National Park 
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eeping cars direct to Gardiner Gateway, the Original Yellowstone Park entrance from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and from Pacific Coast daily during season. Gardiner is 
reached only via the Northern Pacific. 

Personally Conducted Excursions on Chicago every Sunday June 22 to September 7, 

to and through the Park and return to Chicago. 
@ Attach 3 two-cent stamps to coupon for new view album of Yellowstone Park and full 
information. 
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come over from London specially to see 
you. I want to make up the loss of that 
ten thousand pounds as far as I can. 
I'll explain at once. I'm running a poeti- 
cal play of the highest merit, called "The 
Orient Pearl,’ at my new theater in Pic- 
cadilly Circus. If you will undertake a 
small part in it, a part of three words only, 
Ill pay you a record salary—sixty-six 
pounds thirteen and fourpence a word, 
two hundred pounds a week!" 

Isabel Joy jumped up. 

"Are you another of them, then?" 
she muttered. “I did think from the 
look of you that you would know a gentle- 
woman when you met one! Did you 
imagine for the thousandth part of a 
second that I would stoop—” 

“Stoop!” exclaimed Edward Henry. 
“My theater is not a music-hall—” 

" You want to make it into one!" she 
ge him. 

“Good day to you,” she said. “I must 
face those journalists again, I suppose. 
Well, even they!— I came alone in order 
to avoid them. But it was hopeless. 
Besides, is it my duty to avoid them— 
after all?" 

It was while passing through the door 
that she uttered the last words. 

“Where is she?" Seven Sachs inquired, 
entering. 

“Fled!” said Edward Henry. 

“Everything all right?” 

“Quite!” 

Mr. Rentoul Smiles came in. 

“Mr. Smiles,” said Edward Henry, 
" did you ever photograph Sir John Pil- 
grim?” 

“I did, on his last visit to New York. 
Here you are!" 

He pointed to his rendering of Sir 
John. 

* What did you think of him?" 

; "A great actor, but a mountebank, 
sir. 

During the remainder of the afternoon 
Edward Henry saw the whole of New 
York, with bits of the Bronx and Yonkers 
in the distance, from Seven Sachs's sec- 
ond automobile. In his third automobile 
he went to the theater and saw Seven 
Sachs act to a house of over two thousand 
dollars. And lastly he attended a supper 
and made a speech. But he insisted upon 
passing the remainder of the night on 
the Lithuania. In the morning Isabel 
Joy came aboard early and irrevocably 
disappeared into her decia And from 
that moment Edward Henry spent the 
whole secret force of his individuality in 
fervently desiring the Lithuania to start. 

At two o'clock, two hours late, she did 
start. Edward Henry's farewells to the 
admirable and hospitable Mr. Sachs were 
somewhat absent-minded, for already his 
heart was in London. But he had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to make certain 
final arrangements. 

“Keep him at least a week,” said Ed- 
ward Henry to Seven Sachs, “and I shall 
be your debtor for ever and ever." 

He meant Carlo Trent, still bedridden. 

As from the receding ship he gazed in 
abstraction at the gigantic inconvenient 
word—common to three languages— 
which is the first thing seen by the arriv- 
ing, and the last thing seen by the depart- 
ing, visitor, he meditated: 

“The dearness of living in the United 
States has certainly been exaggerated." 

For his total expenses, beyond the con- 
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fines of the quay, amounted to one cent, 
disbursed to buy an evening paper which 
had contained a brief interview with him- 
self concerning the future of the intellec- 
tual drama in England. He had told the 
pressman that “The Orient Pearl" would 
run a hundred nights. Save for putting 
“The Orient Girl” instead of “The Orient 
Pearl," and two hundred nights instead 
of one hundred nights, this interview was 
tolerably accurate. 


IV 


WO entire interminable days of the 
voyage elapsed before Edward Henry 
was clever enough to encounter Isabel 
jo —the most famous and the least vis- 
ible person on the ship. He remembered . 
that she had said: "You won't see any- The modem house is steam or hot 


thing of me." It was easy to ascertain : 
the sho of her Mates um ca double water heated. No other method 1s 
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the captain, were in supreme charge of 
the steamer. However, Edward Henry 
did at last achieve his desire. And on 
the third morning, at a little before six 


Pierce 


o'clock, he met a muffled Isabel Joy on | | Have hi TM bility. These ad [for that} 
the D deck. The D deck was wet, having | | ave hum e£piuin Ene conie SODITys. Mete. advantages DIM 
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just been swabbed; and a boat, chosen 
for that dawn’s boat drill, ascended past 
them on its way from the sea level to the 
dizzy boat deck above; on the other side 


. : Primer 
of an iron barrier large crowds of early- echec 
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time that Edward Henry had set eyes on 
a steerage passenger; with all the conceit 
natural to the occupant of a costly 
stateroom, he had unconsciously assumed 
that he and his like had sole possession 
of the ship. 

Isabel responded to his greeting in a 
very pa P Way. The sharp freshness 
of the summer morning at sea had its 
tonic effect on both of them; and as for 
Edward Henry, he lunged and plunged 
at once into the subject which alone pre- 


occupied and exasperated him. She did N S hd 
not seem to resent it. š k i 
“You'd have the satisfaction of help- ewe n, 


ing on a thing that all your friends say 
ought to be helped," he urged. * Nobod 


but you can do it. Without you there'll z or ( uts E actin tais a 
s i an i 

be a frost. You would ma e lot of have perfect fitting clothes, to 
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do it well—and get a large salary for it, IL—— — = - ————— 


that you can do well—I know you can 
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For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 












A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. Terms, $250. 22d session opens September 23, 
1913. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 406 
Front Royal, Va. 
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MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN MIDDLE WEST 


Government Supervision. In‘'Class A" 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


hits the mark in a Boy's Education. Reaches 
and develops, mentally, morally and physic- 
ally, where ordinary day schools do not 


interest. Prepares for Colleges, Universities, 

Government Academies, or Business. Men 

teachers from Universities. Individual in- 
struction. All Athletics, system reaching every 
student. Separate department for boys 11 to 14. 
Situated in historic Lexington, on Santa Fe 
trail, 43 miles from Kansas City. — Easy of 
access from all points. For catalog and further 
information address 
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and make the success of a big enterprise 
by it. If you knew the play—" 

“I do know the play,” she said. "We'd 
lots of us read it in manuscript long ago.” 

Edward Henry was somewhat dashed 
by this information. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“T think it’s just splendid!” said she 


' with enthusiasm. 


“And will it be any worse a play be- 
cause you act a small part in it?’ 

“No,” she said shortly. 

“T expect you think it’s a play that 
people ought to go and see, don't you?" 
“T do, Mr. Socrates," she admitted. 

He wondered what she could mean, but 
continued: 

“What does it matter what it is that 
brings the audience into the theater, so 
long as they get there and have to listen?" 

She sighed. 

“Its no use discussing with you,” she 
murmured. ‘You're too simple for this 
world. I dare say you're honest enough,— 
in fact, I think you are,— but there are so 
many things that you don't understand. 
You're evidently incapable of under- 
standing them." 

""Thanks!" he replied, and paused to 
recover his self-possession. ‘But let's 
get right down to bus cas now. If you'll 
appear in this play, I'll not merely give 
you two hundred pounds a week, but I'll 
explain to you how to get arrested and 
still arrive in triumph in London before 
midnight on Sunday." 

She recoiled a step and raised her eyes. 

X asini she demanded, as with a pis- 
tol. 

“Ah!” he said. That's just it. How? 
Will you promise?” 

“Tve thought of everything,” she said 
musingly. "If the last day was any da 
but Sunday I could get arrested on fed 
ing and get bailed out, and still be in 
London before night. But on Sunday— 
no— So you needn't talk like that." 

“Still,” he said, “it can be done." 

“How?” she demanded again. 

'" Will you sign a contract with me, if I 
tell you? 'Think of what your 
reception in London will be if you win 
after all! Just think!” 

Those pale eyes gleamed; for Isabel Joy 
had tasted the noisy flattery of sympa- 
thetic and of adverse crowds, and her 
being hungered for it again; the desire of 
it had become part of her nature. 

She walked away, her hands in the 
pockets of her ulster, and returned. 

* What is your scheme?" 

“You'll sign?" 

** Yes, if it works." 

“T can trust you?” 

The little woman of forty or so blazed 
up. “You can refrain from insulting me 
by doubting my word," said she. 

“Sorry! Sorry!" he apologized. 


V 


THAT same evening, in the colossal 
many-tabled dining-saloon of the 
Lithuania Edward Henry sat as usual to 
the left of the purser’s empty chair at 
the purser’s table, where were about a 
dozen other men. A page brought him 
a marconigram. He opened it, and read 
the single word “Nineteen.” It was the 
amount of the previous evening’s re- 
ceipts at the Regent, in pounds. He was 
now losing something like forty pounds 
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Historie School for Girls, after highest Virginia 
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Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Outdoor Athletics. 
Real home life. 
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Virginia College 
For Women ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, 
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and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Do- 
mestic Science. 
Supervised ath- 
letics. Students 
MV from 32 States. 
For catalogue address, 
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Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
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track and swimming pool. Laboratories, library, observa- 
tory, museum. Summer camp. 

G We prepare for all colleges and engineering schools. 
Thorough business course. Musical Clubs 

@ Rates $400 to $500. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. 
Forty-eighth year opens Sept. 24, 1913. Catalogue and 
booklets sent on request. 

R. W. SWETLAND, A.'M., Headmaster, Box 7L, Hightstown, N.J. 





Michigan College of Mines 
F. W. McNair, President 
Located in the Lake Superior District. 
Mines and mills accessible for College work. 
For Year Book and Booklet of Views apply 
to President or Secretary. 


Houghton - - 


Michigan 
Christian College "555550 


Located in a ‘‘city whose business is education.’ 20 
. 5 large buildings, 20-acre campus 
foroutdoor sports. Home care. For year book write Mrs. L. W. 
Sr. Crarn-Moss, President, 690 College Place, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Artesian water 
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College preparatory, general and finishing courses. 
Music, Elocution, Domestic Science, Physical 
Training. rtificate privileges. Special preparation 


for Bryn Mawr. Catal e on request. FRANCIS KING 
Cooke, Principal, Box 4s, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS. 
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for catalogue, Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 
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A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supple- 
mented by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue. 
Address Cor. R. P. Davipsox, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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a night—without counting the expenses 
of the present excursion. The band began 
to play as the soup was served, and the 
ship rolled politely, gently, but never- 
theless unntistakably, accomplishing one 
complete roll to about sixteen bars of the 
music. Then the entire saloon was sud- 
denly excited. Isabel Joy had entered. 
She was in the gallery, near the orchestra, 
at a small table alone. Everybody be- 
came aware of the fact in an instant, and 
scores of necks on the lower floor were 
twisted to glimpse the celebrity on the 
upper. It was remarked that she wore 
a magnificent evening dress. 

One subject of conversation now occu- 
pied all the tables. And it was fully occu- 
pying the purser’s table when the purser, 
generally a little late, owing to the 
arduousness of his situation on the ship, 
entered and sat down. Now the purser 
was a Northerner, from Durham, a de- 
lightful companion in his lighter moods, 
but dour, and with a high conception of 
authority and of the intelligence of dogs. 
He would relate that when he and his 
wife wanted to keep a secret from their 
Yorkshire terrier they had to spell the 
crucial words in talk, for the dog under- 
stood their every sentence. The purser's 
views about the cause represented by 
Isabel Joy were absolutely clear. None 
could mistake them, and the few clauses 
which he curtly added to the discussion 
rather damped the discussion, and there 
was a pause. 

“What should you do, Mr. Purser,” 
said Edward Henry, “if she began to 
play any of her tricks here?” 

“Tf she began to play any of her tricks 
on this ship,” answered the purser, putting 
his hands on his stout knees, “we should 
know what to do?" 

“Of course you can arrest?” 

“Most decidedly. I could tell you 
things—” The purser stopped, for ex- 
perience had taught him to be very 
discreet with passengers until he had 
voyaged with them at least ten times. 
He concluded: “The captain is the repre- 
ar of English law on an English 
ship. 

Mu then, in the silence created by the 
resting orchestra, all in the saloon could 
hear a clear, piercing woman's voice, 
oratorical at first and then quickening: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I wish to talk 
to you to-night on the subject of the in- 
justice of men to women." Isabel Joy 
was on her feet and leaning over the 
gallery rail. As she proceeded, a startled 
hush changed to uproar. And in the 
uproar could be caught now and then a 
detached phrase such as, “For example, 
this man-governed ship." 

Possibly it was just this phrase that 

roused the Northerner in the purser. He 
rose, and looked toward the captain’s 
table. But the captain was not dining 
in the saloon that evening. Then he 
strode to the center of the saloon, beneath 
the renowned dome which has been so 
often photographed for the illustrated 
papers, and sought to destroy Isabel Joy 
with a single marine glass. Having failed, 
he called out loudly: 
“ Be quiet, madam. Resume your seat." 
Isabel Joy stopped for a second, gave 
him a glance far more homicidal than his 
own, and resumed her discourse. 

“Steward,” cried the purser, “take that 
woman out of the saloon.” 





The Culver uniform is not a mask. 


The physical culture which is inci- 
dental to the school training is indi- 
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instruction and the proper exercises 
to provide a healthy physique and 
fill his uniform. 

“A sound mind in a sound body” 
applies to Culver boys. Culver 
gives them, because of its standards 
and its methods, a tone, self-posses- 


sion and self-control which become a 
habit. 


While the military feature is a 
conspicuous one and plays a valuable 
part in the discipline of mind and 
body whichis characteristic of Culver, 
it is a background to the serious 
work in the class rooms. 
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boy. Summer school now in session. 
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now, write for the Culver catalogue 
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of this school. 
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advantage. For catalogue address b 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 
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'The whole complement of first-class 
eit was now standing up, and 
| many of them saw a plate descend from 
on high, and graze the purser’s shoulder. 
With the celerity of a sprinter the man 
of authority from Durham disappeared 
from the ground floor and was immedi- 
ately seen in the gallery. Accounts dif- 
fered, afterward, as to the exact order of 
events; but it is certain that the leader 
of the band lost his fiddle, which was 
broken by the lusty Isabel on the purser’s 
head. It was known later that Isabel, 
| though not exactly in irons, was under 
arrest in her stateroom. 

"She really ought to have thought of 
that for herself, if she's as smart as she 
thinks she is," said Edward Henry pri- 
vately. 

VI 


‘THOUGH he was on the way to high 

success, his anxieties and solicitudes 
seemed to increase every hour. Imme- 
diately after Isabel Joy’s arrest be became 
more than ever a crony of the Marconi 
operator, and began to despatch vivid 
and urgent telegrams to London, with- 
out counting the cost. On the next day 
he began to receive replies. (It was the 
most interesting voyage that the Marconi 
operator had had since the sinking of the 
Catherine of Siena, in which episode his 
promptness through the air had certainly 
saved two hundred lives) Edward 
Henry could scarcely sleep, so intense was 
his longing for Sunday night—his desire 
to be safe in London with Isabel Joy! 
Nay, he could not properly eat! And 
then the doubt entered his mind whether, 
after all, he would get to London on Sun- 
day night. For the Lithuania was lagging. 
She might have been doing it on purpose 
to ruin him. Every day, in the auction- 
pool on the ship’s run, it was the holder 
of the low field that pocketed the money 
of his fellow men. The Lithuania actu- 
ally descended below five hundred and 
forty knots in the twenty-four hours. 
And no authoritative explanation of this 
behavior was ever given. Upon leaving 
New York there had been talk of reaching 
Fishguard on Saturday evening. But 
now the prophesied moment of arrival 
had been put forward to noon on Sunday. 
Edward Henry’s sole consolation was that 
each day on the eastward trip consisted 
of only twenty-three hours. 

Further, he was by no means free from 
apprehension about the personal liberty 
of Isabel Joy. Isabel had exceeded the 
program arranged between them. It had 

een no part of his scheme that she should 
cast plates, nor even break violins on the 
shining crown of an august purser. The 
purser was angry, and he had the cap- 
tain, a milder man, behind him. When 
Isabel Joy threatened a hunger-strike if 
she was not immediately released, the 
purser signified that she might proceed 
with her hunger-strike; he well knew that 
it would be impossible for her to expire 
of inanition before the arrival at Fish- 
guard. 

'The case was serious, because Isabel 
Joy had created a precedent. Policemen 
and cabinet ministers had for many 
months been regarded as the lawful prey 
of militants, but Isabel Joy was the first 
of the militants to damage property and 
heads which belonged to persons of nei- 
ther of these classes. And the authorities 











of the ship were assuredly inclined to 
hand Isabel Joy over to the police at 
Fishguard. hat saved the situation 
for Edward Henry was the factor which 
saves most situations, namely, public 
opinion. When the saloon clearly real- 
ized that Isabel Joy had done what she 
had done with the pure and innocent aim 
of winning a wager, all that was Anglo- 
Saxon in the galoon ranged itself on the 
side of true sport, and the matter was 
lifted above mere politics. A subscrip- 
tion was inaugurated to buy a new fiddle, 
and to pay for shattered crockery. And 
the amount collected would have pur- 
chased, after settling for the crockery, a 
couple of dozen new fiddles. The un- 
needed balance was given to seamen's 
orphanages. The purser was approached. 
The captain was implored. Influence was 
brought to bear. In short, the wheels 
that are within wheels went duly round. 
And Miss Isabel Joy, after apologies and 
promises, was unconditionally released. 

But she had been arrested. 

And then, early on Sunday morning, 
the ship met a storm that had a sad influ- 
ence on divine service, a storm of the 
eminence that scares even the brass- 
buttoned occupants of liners’ bridges. 
The rumor went round the ship that the 
captain would not call at Fishguard in 
such weather. 

Edward Henry was ready to yield up 
his spirit in this fearful crisis, which en- 
dured two hours. The captain did call 
at Fishguard, in pouring rain, and men 
came aboard selling Sunday newspapers 
that were full of Isabel’s arrest on the 
steamer, and of the nearing triumph of 
her arrival in London before midnight. 
And newspaper correspondents also came 
aboard, and all the way on the tender, 
and in the sheds, and in the train, Edward 
Henry and Isabel Joy were subjected to 
the journalistic experiments of hardy 
interviewers. The train arrived at Pad- 
dington at 9 P. M. Isabel had won by 
three hours. The station was a surgin 
throng of open-mouthed people. Edvard 
Henry would not lose sight of his priceless 
charge, but he sent Marrier to despatch 
a telegram to Nellie, whose wifely interest 
in his movements he had till then either 
forgotten or ignored. 

And even now his mind was not free. 
He saw in front of him still twenty-four 
hours of anguish. 


VI 
"THE next night, just before the curtain 


went up, he stood on the stage of the 
Regent Theater, and it is a fact that he 
was trembling—not with fear but with 
simple excitement. 

hrough what a day he had passed! 
There had been the rehearsal in the 
morning; it had gone off very well, save 
that Rose Euclid had behaved impos- 
sibly, and that the Cunningham girl, the 
hit of the piece, but ousted from her part, 
had filled the place with just lamentations 
and recriminations. 

And then had followed the appalling 
scene with Rose Euclid. Rose, leaving 
the theater for lunch, had beheld work- 
men removing her name from the electric 
sign and substituting that of Isabel Joy! 
She was a woman and an artist, and it 
would have been the same had she been 
a man and an artist. She would not 
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submit to this inconceivable affront. She 
had resigned her róle. She had ripped 
her contract to bits and flung the bits to 
the breeze. Upon the whole Edward 
Henry had been glad. He had sent for 
Miss Cunningham, who was Rose’s under- 
study, had given her her instructions, 
called another rehearsal for the afternoon, 
and effected a saving of nearly half Isabel 
Joy’s fantastic salary. Then he had 
entered into financial negotiations with 
four evening papers and managed to buy, 
at a price, their contents-bills for the day. 
So that all the West End was filled with 
men and boys wearing, like aprons, posters 
which bore the words: "Isabel Joy to 
appear at the Regent to-night.” A great 
and an original stroke! 

And now he gazed through the peep- 
hole of the curtain upon a crammed and 
half delirious auditorium. The assistant 
stage manager ordered him off. The cur- 
tain went up on the drama hexameters. 
He waited in the wings, and spoke sooth- 
ingly to Isabel Joy who, looking juvenile 
in the airy costume of the Messenger, 
stood flutteringly agog for her cue... . 
He heard the thunderous crashing roar 
that met her entrance. He did not hear 
her line. 

He walked forth to the glazed balcony 
at the front of the house, where in the 
entr'actes dandies smoked cigarettes bap- 
tized with girlish names. He could see 
Piccadilly Circus, and he saw Piccadill 
Circus thronged with a multitude of loaf- 
ers who were happy in the mere spectacle 
of Isabel Joy's name glowing on an elec- 
tric sign. He went back at last to the 
managerial room. Marrier was there, 
hero-worshiping. 

“Got the figures yet?” he asked. 

Marrier beamed. 

“Two hundred and sixty pounds. As 
long as it keeps up it means a profit of 
getting on for two handed a eel”? 

“But, dash it, man,—the house only 
holds two hundred and thirty!” 

“But my good sir,” said Marrier, 
"they're paying ten shillings apiece to 
stand up in the dress circle.’ 

Edward Henry dropped into a chair at 
the desk. A telegram was lying there, 
addressed to himself. 

“What's this?” he demanded. 


i ee came.” 
e opened it, and read: “I absolutely 
forbid this monstrous outrage on a work 
of art. Trent.” 

“Bit late in the day, isn’t he?” said 
Edward Henry, showing the telegram to 
Marrier. 

“Besides,” Marrier observed, “he’ll 
come round when he knows what his roy- 
alties are.” 

“Well,” said Edward Henry, “I’m go- 
ing to bed." And he gave a devastating 
yawn. 


VII 


ORE afternoon Edward Henry sat in 

the king of all the easy chairs in the 
drawing-room of his house in Trafalgar 
Road, Bursley. Although the month was 
September, and the weather warm even 
for September, a swansdown quilt lay 
spread upon his knees. His face was 
pale, his hands were paler; but his eye 
was clear and his visage enlightened. His 
beard had grown to nearly its original 
dimensions. On a chair by his side were 
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a number of letters to which he had just T: 
dictated answers. At a neighboring table The Greatest Speeches of all lime 
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lobby, and Doctor Stirling entered the 
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him. . . 
“So you're in full blast again!" ob- 
served the doctor, using a metaphor 


invented by the population of a district grave of his brother. 

where the roar of furnaces wakens the A Great Oration the Essence of the Speaker’s Education and Experience 

night. 5 "Inreading great orations one not only learns something of the mental methods and style 

: No! Edward Henry protested, as an of the orator, but obtains an epitome of the history of the times. As each important 

invalid always will. “I’m only just keep- speech is virtually a product of the entire life of the speaker, so the speeches delivered at 

ing an eye on one or two pressing things." great crises in national history have been products of the conditions that 
“Of course he's in full blast!" said called them forth. Nowhere is so much information crowded into the same 





Nellie with calm conviction. number of words as in a memorable speech."— William Jennings Bryan. 
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the theater? I see yer famous play's 
coming to end next week." 

“And what if it is?" said Edward 
Henry, jealous for reputations, including 
his own. "It will have run for a hun- 
dred and one nights. And right through 


nothing. American-7.13 
August, too! No modern poetry play NAME. osstettauqdedniondin dei E e enisi 
ever did run as long in London, and no Lip  -—————————————— MH 
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o so!” 
“And what are ye for giving next?" 
"Im not for giving anything next, 
Doc. I've let the Regent for five years 
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at seven thousand five Hundeed pounds a 
year to a musical comedy syndicate, since 
you're so curious. And when I've paid 
the ground-rent a taxes and repairs 
and something toward a sinking fund, 
and five per cent. on my capital, I shall 
have not far off two thousand pounds a 
year clear annual profit. You may say 
what you like, but that's what Icall 
business!" 

It was a remarkable fact that, while 
giving undemanded information to Doc- 
tor Stirling, Edward Henry was in reality 
defending himself against the accusations 
of his wife—accusations which, by the 
way, she had never uttered, but which 
he thought he read sometimes in her face. 
He might of course have told his wife 
these agreeable details directly, and in 
private. But he was a husband, and, 
like many husbands, apt to be indirect. 

Nellie said not a word. 

“Then you're giving up London?" 
The doctor rose to depart. 
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reason that large size watches such 
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the right side, as it happens, but—well, 
I'm not as young as I was. I’ve done 
with London. The Five Towns are good 
enough for me." 

Nellie, unable to restrain a note of tri- 
umph, indiscreetly remarked with just 
the air of superior sagacity that in a wife 
drives husbands to fury and to foolishness: 

“I should think so, indeed!" 

Edward Henry leaped from his chair, 
and the swansdown quilt swathed his 
slippered feet. 

"Nell," he exploded, clenching his 
hand, “if you say that once more in 
that tone—once more, mind —T'l go and 
take a flat in London to-morrow!" 

The doctor crackled with laughter. 
Nellie smiled. Even Robert, who had 
completely ignored the doctor’s entrance, 
glanced round with creased brows. 

“Sit down, dearest,” Nellie quietly en- 
joined the invalid. 

But he would not sit down, and, to 
show his independence, he helped his 
wife to escort Stirling into the lobby. 


Robert, now alone with the ignored 
young clerk tapping at the table, turned 
toward him, and in his deliberate, judicial, 
disdainful, childish voice said to him: 

“Tsn’t Father a funny man?” 

THE END. 
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A. Moroso, and another “Blister Jones" tale. 
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directors be allowed to do so only under 
special arrangement, and that both offi- 
cers and directors be forbidden to par- 
ticipate in underwritings in which their 
banks are concerned, and that it be made 
a crime for them to accept any form of 
reward for promoting business for their 
banks. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that 
private banks can be reached through 
the control by Congress of interstate 
commerce; accordingly it is suggested 
that corporations doing an interstate 
business be forbidden to deposit their 
money with unregulated private banks, 
that railroad reorganizations and issues 
of interstate railroad securities be put 
under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and that competitive bidding for 
these issues be required. 

Congress, of course, cannot legislate 
directly for the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It can reach it indirectly, 
however, through its control of the post- 
office, the telegraph and the telephone. 
The Pujo Committee recommends that 
unless the Exchange be incorporated 
and submit to a number of changes in 
practice it shall not be allowed to send 
its quotations from state to state. As 
for the Clearing House, the recommenda- 
tions are that it be incorporated and 
regulated at various points where it 
seemed to the Committee it was exercis- 
ing a power which might be too easily 
abused. The Committee would give 
every sound and properly run bank and 
trust company the right to “become and 
remain" a member. 

Most of the recommendations were dis- 
cussed more or less in the examinations, 
and the opinion of witnesses sought as to 
their effect. The reactions which the 
suggestions produced were amusingly 
different. There was occasional resent- 
ment,—but only occasional,—an attitude 
not unlike that of the corporations twenty- 
five years ago when government regula- 
tion was first talked of. “It was their 
business." To inquire into it was “un- 
justifiable interference." Now the cor- 
poration people themselves have almost 
entirely given up this attitude. We 
even have such corporations as the 
United States Steel urging regulation, 
even suggesting that prices he regulated! 

It was quite obvious from the testi- 
mony of certain of the witnesses that the 
idea of a governmental control of the 
Clearing House was new to them. For 
instance, when Mr. Untermeyer asked 
Mr. Vanderlip what he thought about 
the incorporation of the Clearing House, 
he said, “he had never known it to be 
referred to until these hearings," yet the 
Chicago Clearing House has been an in- 
corporated body since 1882. There were 
several witnesses who agreed with little 
or no qualifications to the suggestion. 
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HE rear wheels of an 

automobile revolve more 
times to a mile than the front 
ones do. 


There is a certainamount of 
slip when the car is driven at 
high speed and this slip exerts 
upon the road surfaces a pow- 
erful and destructive abrasive 
effect exactly like that of an 
emery wheel. 


Ordinary macadam never 
was expected to withstand 
such strains and soon goes to 
pieces unless it is given con- 
stant and costly care. 


A macadam road, to meet 
the demands of modern traffic, 
requires the use of an addi- 
tional binder to reinforce the 
surface.  Tarvia is ideal for 
this purpose and has been used 
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"Sure," said Mr. James G. Cannon. 
"No possible objection under certain 
conditions," said Mr. Frew. 


WHEN a privately devised instru- 
ment becomes a public necessity, 

all must have a chance at it, else you cut 
off opportunity, hamper some in their 
just ambition. Let us suppose that our 
second-class mail was bandied by a group 
of publishers, associated at the start as 
the Clearing House banks were—simply 
to work out a plan to save themselves 
trouble and expense. These publishers 
are high-minded, noble and patriotic, 
everything you wish. They do their 
work most efficiently. They grow. In 
time their machinery becomes practically 
essential to the success of a publishing 
house, as the Clearing House has become 
almost essential to the success of a bank. 
But it is their business. They are not 
required to serve the small publisher. 
Indeed, as time goes on they raise their 
circulation requirements. When they 
started, let us suppose a circulation of 
50,000 was all that was necessary to 
ualify for admission, now it is 500,000. 

They have the power of expelling a mem- 
ber, and if they do not like his sentiments, 
think him too radical, too sensational 
they drop him, and do it because they 
honestly think he is “a public enemy." 
But the public enemy of one generation 
is the savior of another and it is not for 
a private association to say who shall 
speak his mind in this country. Let us 
suppose that the public sees this and 
demands that the publishers socialize 
themselves, turn their private machinery 
over to the service of all—who will say 
that in this case the public will be wrong? 

This is a rough illustration of what 
seems to happen in all human institu- 
tions. They start in some small codpera- 
tive effort to meet a particular need, 
they grow from small to large. They 
take on various related activities, the 
natural effort to meet new situations, 
new needs, they become powerful and 
they use this power to serve their own 
purposes and to shape things in the way 
they believe they should be shaped. But 
there are other men with other minds. 
These men wish to grow in their own way. 
We know how often it happens that the 
great combinations hinder their efforts, 
perhaps maliciously, perhaps not, that 
depends on the quality of the men at the 
top—on the Morgans and Bakers and 
Schiffs in the banks; on the Keenes and 
the Rogers and the Rockefellers in the 
Stock Exchange; on the Clearing House 
Committee, its point of view, wisdom, 
power to keep its head in panics. 

If we were certain of all goodness and 
all wisdom at the top, private control 
might be let alone, but that we are 
never sure of. ‘‘Character,” of course— 
let us agree—but men of the highest 
character, as we use the word to-day, 
may be anti-social to the last degree, 
may be unable to see any point of 
view but their own, unwilling to give 
an inch where their ideas religious, 
social and commercial are concerned, 
believing and insisting on methods and 
motives which the world is doing away 
with. Human institutions must be protected 
from their own founders, must be kept 
flexible enough to accommodate them- 
selves to the oncoming generations. 
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Nothing is stronger than its weakest 
part. Let there be the smallest leak in 
the most wonderful masonry that ever 
held back great waters and that leak in 
time will loosen stone and cement and 
drown valleys and towns. Human in- 
stitutions are subject to parallel laws. 
The panic of 1907 was a late proof of that. 
A bad currency system? To be sure, and | 
it must be reformed. But back of that 
were forces which, if left undisturbed, no 
currency system devisable could have 
held back, forces contrary to the spirit of | 
the people, contrary to sound morals and 
legitimate business. The work before 
Congress is to find and dissipate these with- 
out checking in the meantime the opera- 
tion of any forces that are truly beneficent. 
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Six or hi years ago there were some This Red Woven Label 

half a dozen of the 15 cent magazines in MADE FOR THE 
the market that really amounted to some- 
thing. To-day, I do not know of one 
beside THE AMERICAN. The others have 
played out. They seem utterly futile, 
empty. What is the difference? THE 
AMERICAN seems to have a message, a 
moral purpose. The reader gets the im- | 
pression that it exists for something more | 
than merely to amuse and sell a hundred 
thousand copies of moral opiate for the 
benefit of somebody's pocket. It has a 
faith and an ideal—a faith,in the common 
people and an ideal for their life. It is 
a very simple, homely, domestic sort of 
an ideal, but it breathes the very atmos- 
phere of Christianity. David Grayson 
illustrates one phase of it, the Inter- 
preter’s House another. 

So, my dear friend,—for THE AMERICAN 


is that to me,—hold fast to your faith. TT Ra MADE 70O MEASURE 
Don’t lower your flag. Continue to 


speak to our better natures and you need ; i E ores Putman Bo ots & Sho es 


take no thought for the wherewithal. We, Standard G tik aere 
the common people, will look after that. MESE o on like a glove ane fit all over. 


CHAS. P. REDFIELD. 


A Christian Atmosphere 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
and Foreign Countries. 
Insist that your dealer 
sells you only underwear 
with the B. V. D. Label. 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 


Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00, $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A., 
4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 
The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 
London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 





If you wear Putman Shoes, you have a perfect fit, the best of 
NES everything in quality, style that is up to the minute and that custom- 
Cleanness made individuality so much sought in all wearing apparel. 


I l h ur made-to-measure shoes are strictly bench made, from the 
want to congratulate you on the best materials obtainable. Lace, Button or Oxford styles. Any 


1 thickness of soles or style of last. Black and all the popular shades 
(sien: br April n m of Tan Leathers, Everything from the lightest Vici Kid to Heavy 


F 1 $ i English "Hiking" Shoes. Also a large variety of high laced, water- 
very rapidly approaching the ideal in 


proofed boots for sportsmen. 
contents and construction. I honestly 
believe it leads every magazine in the 
country in interest and in cleanness, and 
especially the latter. 

I have watched your editorial policy 
for years and quite appreciate the very 
han. fight you have waged for good 
citizenship and real family interest. l 
heard a man say the other day that he 
had rather be connected with THE AMERI- 
CAN at a loss than with some other maga- 
zines at a high wage. H. H. LEWIS. 


and self measurement blanks. 
ard will interest you. Send for them to-day. 





108 Fifth Street, N. E. 





No “breaking in," which is one way of saying you are making 


your feet fit your shoes. We will make your shoes fit your feet — 
provide for all 

our styles can be waterproofed. Our goods are delivered at about 
the same price asked for a good quality of the all '"machine-made,"' 
“ready-made” goods of other mak Y 


tender spots and give you foot-comfort. Many of 


Putman Anatomical Shoes 


Our made-to-measure arch supporting shoes have the support 


built in the shoe to fit the individual customer. They are con- 
structed on correct anatomical principles, are rfect fitting and 
have a remedial value not possessed 3i any read y-made shoes. 

o 


our FREE CATALOGUE 


e want you to have a coj 
They are different from any other 


PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








A caricature of the author 
and artist by himself 


Someone whispers in your ear: 
*You know the Blinks of course— 
Well, Mrs. B. at last, I hear, 

Has gotten her divorce!" 


James Montgomery Flagg 
in Words and Pictures 


1 SHOULD SRY SO! 








Why They 
Parted 





You think at once the cause is clear— 
Old Blink was rough or naughty! 
There might be other reasons, dear, 


I’ve thought of several forty! 





He Was Kind to Animals Too 
His heart was as soft as an eider-down quilt, 
His wife at the washtub was bent; 
The thought of the aches in her back made him wilt, 
He could stand it no more—so he went! 
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That Was All 


She never did anything mean to annoy, 

She had kindness and sweetness and grace, 

She had made a good partner of sorrow and joy— 
He simply got sick of her face! 


The American Magazine 


The Same Principles 


that make the Graflex Camera best for pictures like these 


are the ones that make the Graflex best 
for your kind of photographic work. 


With the Graflex you can make snap shots in the 
shade, or even indoors. With the Graflex you see the 
image right side up, the size it will appear in the nega- 
tive, up to the instant of exposure. There is no uncer- 
tainty—focusing scale and finder are done away with. 


The Graflex shutter works at any speed from "time" 
to 1-1000 of a second. 


Our illustrated catalog tells all 


about the Graflex Cameras, and how 
they work. This catalog is free at 
your dealer's or direct from us. 


Be sure to specify Graflex 
Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


! EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
3 A GRAFLEX ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Right Soap 
For Baby's Skin 
Is Cuticura Soap 


TN the care of 
| baby’s skin and 
| hair, Cuticura 
Soap is the 
mother's favor- 
ite. Not only 
is it unrivaled 
in purity and refreshing fra- 
grance, but its gentle emollient 
properties are usually sufficient 
to allay minor irritations, re- 
move redness, roughness and 
chafing, soothe sensitive condi- 
tions, and promote skin and 
hair health generally. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, it is 
most valuable in the treatment 
of eczemas, rashes and other 
itching, burning infantile erup- 
tions. Cuticura Soap wears to 
a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of ordinary soap and mak- 


ing its use most economical. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ''Cuticura," Dept. 133, Boston. 

247 Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Outi- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it. to read 
it, towrite it, there is butone best way. 
You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 
You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye knows 
it. 


You must talkit and write 
it. 
= All this can be done best 


by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined al’ ical H : 
mbined Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase, He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like 

It is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is notexpensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known members of the faculties of the following universi- 
ties and colleges: 

Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, Princeton, 
Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U.S. Military Academy. 
Send for interesting booklet, particulars of free trial offer and terms 

Sor easy paymenta. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 
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He Used to Scare Her 


This couple were married July eighty-one. 
He'd been hiding in whiskers till now. 

He foolishly bought him a razor for fun— 
What happened was hardly a row! 





Stay in Bed During March if You've Reduced! 


Their love had grown deeper, their joy was no bluff, 
They were happy and chipper and gay— 

Till she left off potatoes and starches and stuff— 
Yes, they parted one breezy March day! 


33194. 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 





Chicken-Hearted 


The time that he spent upon chickens 
Would never have caused any talk, 

But as he left home the plot thickens— 
There are chickens, by Heck, in New York! 





| | | 
ll 


} 
4 th \j | 
dies TA 


Ker Vooly Voo? 


She thought he was lovely and handsome and good— 
No, there's nothing she'd want him to get her— 
She'd no fault to find with him—nobody could!— 
She'd met someone else she liked better! 


{ii} 
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“Pm. Off for an 
‘EVINRUDE’ Trip” 


IM GOING to glide through tbe 
water with my motor-driven row- 
boat. Any rowboat is a motorboat ` 
if you have an 








A 






«I e e EN „ih, 
DETACHABLE as 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR = 












This portable motor attaches to or 
detaches from any rowboat in less 
than one minute. Its weedless pro- 
peller is preceded by a protecting 
fin that guards against hidden rocks. 


IT CARRIES LIKE A SATCHEL 


weighs only fifty pounds, drives a 
rowboat eight miles an hour, starts 
with a swing of the fly wheel (no 
cranking). Beautifully illustrated 
catalog on request. Write for one. 














Evinrude Motor Company 


204 F Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New York City Show Rooms: 
Hudson Terminal Building, 
30 Church Street, New York. 
California Show Rooms: 423 
Market Street, San Francisco. 
Seattle Representatives: 
Woodhouse Gasoline Engine 
Company, 62-64 Marion St. 








Send Today For 


Free Book 


“Health and Beauty” 
















Just your name and address 
b on a post card brings you 

à the new book on vibra- 
tion. "Tells you all about 
how this great force aids Nature 
in her work of making you strong and 
beautiful. No obligations of any kind. 
Thebookis absolutely freeand prepaid. 


: White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


This is the great machine that gives you three of Na- 
ture’s greatest curative treatments. Be strong. Vibration 
will *une up your entire system. Will restore to you all 
the joy. strength and keen appreciation of youth. Life 
is made worth while. Your entire being is rejuvenated. 


| Send Today Do not delay. Just put your 


name and address on à postal or 
a letter and mail to us at once. We will send you 
the new book absolutely free and tell you all about 
the special reduced price offer we are now making on 
the genuine White Cross Electric Vibrator. Get your 
name in at once. This offer is limited. 


| Write today 

for Free Book 

“Health and 
Beauty.” 


Lindstrom, Smith Co., Dept. 105 Y 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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dun. 


ForaSafeand 
Sane Fourth 


Here's: a suggestion, 
make the Fourth of 
July a day of real Inde- 
pendence. Use JAP- 
A-LAC and make old 
things new. Declare 
your independence by 
freeing yourself from 
old, worn, scarred, 
scratched or shabby 
woodwork, furniture, 
floors, etc. Go from 
cellar to garret with 
a brush and a can of 
JAP-A-LAC and re- 
new and beautify 
everything in your 
triumphal march. 
Newness Follows the 
Brush. 


Isn't this a better way 
to celebrate Indepen- 
dence Day than en- 
danzering the lives of 
yourself and your 
family and your 
neighbors by using 
gunpowder as a toy? 


JAP-A-LAC-ING is 
the sort of celebration 
that is appropriate 
for every day in the 
year. JAP-A-LAC is 
made in 21 beautiful 
colors and Natural 
(Clear) in all sizes 
from 10c cans up. 


Write for our booklet, 
“The Home Beautifier” 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories: 


Cleveland, Ohio ; Toronto, Can. 


Branches: 


New York Chicago London 











chaina, sprockets and pedala; 
er- Brakes and Hubs; Punetur 














CES di t to u e 
less than otbers 
ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable e m 
UE $12 up. A few good second-hand mach 


jj 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL P 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-37, CHICAGO 
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He Was a Delicate Little Feller, That's All 


It wasn't a question of morals with him, 
Nor a question of taste when she smoked; 
His saying good-by to her wasn't a whim— 
He couldn't sit still and be choked! 








There Comes a Time 


Each Sunday he's tried now for forty-odd year, 
So Dan'l at last has got bitter— 
She wunt let him set in her company cheer, 








By Godfrey! He up an’ he quit her! 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 101 
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The Unforgivable Thing 


He’d forgotten to tell her he loved her, one day, 
And that was enough for this lady; 

She said that was proof of his going astray, 
And she knew just from that he was shady! 





It Only Goes to Show 
He wished like the deuce they had children, he did; 


He would often and often repeat it— 
He got what he wished for, and then some, he did; 
So he packed his new blue serge, and he beat it! 
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dand | 
White Teeth | 


are surely a rich enough 
return for using Calox 
twiceaday. The Oxygen 
which Calox liberates puts 
an end to that decomposi- 
tion of food particles upon 
which harmful bacteria 
thrive, and also to the bac- 
teria themselves. More- 
over, the gums are invig- 
orated, the teeth whitened 
and the breath purified § 
i$ 


in the pleasantest and B 


most gratifying way. | 


All Druggists, 
25 cents 


Sample and Booklet 
free on request. 


McKESSON 
& ROBBINS , 


New York | 


Ask for the | 
Calox Tooth 

Brush, 

35 cents 





MEL LLLA ——— SS 







™ USS 
"tw voar usi 
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About Farming 


I NDEPENDENCE and health go hand in 


hand in successful farming. Scientific 
methods and mechanical ingenuity each 
help to make farm life more profitable and 
attractive. Are you fully posted about these 
things? Do you wish a breath of real country 
life? For the sum of fifty cents FARM AND 
FIRESIDE, The National Farm Paper, will 
give you twenty-six excursions (issues) to the 
farm territory of America— and other portions 
of the globe, too—pointing out that which is 
best and most profitable in farm life. 
Practical farming is FARM AND FIRESIDE'S 
kind. Its editors know from experience the 
things they talk about. You will hardly miss 
the fifty cents, price of a year's subscription, 
but would sorely miss the good humor and 
practical common sense in FARM AND FIRE- 
SIDE, once you get acquainted with the paper. 
Try it. We guarantee you will be satisfied 
with your investment or your money back 
any time you say so. 
FARM AND FIRESIDE 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
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| “Baby has cut her teeth 
| through the hot weather | 


| and hasn't been sick a day. i 
|  “Herpicture shows the results | 
| of using 


| ESKAYS FOOD 


writes Mrs. C. C. Neylans, 
of Tampa, Fla. 
Hot-weather teething need 
| not trouble the baby who is well | 
| nourished, as Eskay 
Food babies are. 
Pure, fresh cow's | 
milk, modified 
È with Eskay's, 
suppliesal/the | 
food elements | 
as found | 
in mother's | 
milk. | 


“Ask your | 
Doctor’ and | 
write for 








Smith, Kline & French Co., 433 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay's Food 
and your helpful book for mothers, How to Care for the Baby. 







Name 









Street and Number — 
City and State. 






WILL $12.00 HELP? 


If you want to add $12.00 to your income 
during spare time in July, and do it easily, 
write me to-day. A few spare hours are 
all you need. Subscription Chief, Desk R, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











Mennen's the Pioneer 
Borated Talcum 


Yearafter year, millions of babies are rubbed 
with Mennen's. 
It is the original talcun:,the oldest and safest 
on the market--the one most in demand, 
preferred by doctors and nurses fur its known 
purity. 
It prevents and relieves chafing, prickly heat, 
rash—all skin discomforts to which babies 
are subject. 

On sale everywhere 25c or by mail postpaid 


Mennen's Borated « 
"TalcumToilet Powder ` 


Sample postpatd for 4 cents 
Gerhard Mennen Co.. Newark, N.J. 
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In the Inter- 


So they drew on towards the house 
came to the door they heard a great talk 





| HE Occasional Contributor, his 


pocket bulging with a manu- 

script, stumbled into the wrong 

room, and became somewhat self- 
conscious, for he found all his Rejecters 
gathered in one place—the Big Chief, the 
Practical Editor, the Fiction Sharp, and 
the Cynic. Day was 

The Ubiquitous at its softest outside 
Motion Pictures the skyscraper win- 
dow, and the comfort- 

ing shadows of twilight hid the guilty look 
in the Occasional Contributor’s eyes; but 
there was no mercy shown his voice. . . . 

“Oh,” he suggested, “ I didn’t know—”’ 

“You might as well hand it over,” said 
the Big Chief. 

“Hand what over?” 

“The poem—or is it a story ?—or is it 
the opening chapter of the Great Ameri- 
can Novel?" 

. The Occasional Contributor clapped a 
hand, not to his heart, but to his pocket. 

*' [t's—it's nor one nor the other." 

“Well, then," asked the Fiction Sharp, 
* what is it?" 

The Occasional Contributor swallowed 
a lump of shame. 

“Its only a motion picture scenario." 

Profound silence fell; one could hear 
Fourth Avenue, fifteen floors below, going 
home on the cars. 

"Won't you have a chair?" asked the 
Big Chief kindly. 





H 


: he felt that kindness enveloped him; that 
human weakness was understood, and 
failure forgiven. But he had failed to 
count on the Cynic, that gadfly in every 
human group... . 

“Once,” said the Cynic, a little bitterly, 
* we had real hopes for you; expected to 
print your name on the cover. . . . So 
you've fallen for the ‘movies’! Too bad!" 

The Big Chief hastened to soften the 
blow. 

“Well, now, come to think of it, I sup- 
pose it’s good fun.” 

“And I suppose it pays," added the 
Cynic. 

"And I presume," said the Fiction 
Sharp, "that it isn't hard work, and, 
h'm! as authors are notoriously lazy—!" 

“Or,” said the Practical Editor, “maybe 
he couldn't get his stuff accepted any 
more by the magazines." 

The Occasional Contributor felt his 
feathers beginning to ruffle; in fact, a 
soft warm rage reinvigorating him. But 
he spoke with restraint. 

“Did it happen to strike any of you,” 
he began, “that the motion picture is a 
great new art-form?" 

'The others showed interest; but the 
Cynic laughed softly. 

“Art? It’s a fad! Just like the bi- 
cycle. When that was sprung upon us, 
we thought that we had reached the per- 
sonal transportation of the future; every- 
body rode a wheel. Who does it to-day?” 

“But this is a bit different," said the 
| Occasional Contributor. “Just as the 





'The Occasional Contributor had one;. 


printing press was different from using a 
quill on parchment." 

"Hear! hear!" cried the Big Chief, 
“this sounds interesting. Let's quiet 
down and give him a chance. Unfold!” 

“Thanks,” said the Occasional Con- 
tributor. 


“You see, it was this about the printing 
press: it made it possible to take great 
writing and give it swift and endless 
duplication; so that, although the author 
only pens one copy, the words, just as 
he wrote them, are 


Good Acting scattered all over the 
“On Tap” world. It is even so 
As it Were with the motion pic- 


tures; instead of a Jot 
of hack dramatic companies making one- 
night stands all across the continent, and 
even then only reaching the fair-sized 
towns, now excellent actors perform in 
the motion picture studio, and that acting 
is duplicated on the films and sent all 
over the earth. It goes not only to the 
big city and the little town, it goes to the 
mining camp, the remote village, the out- 
post places; the miner, and farmer, and 
mill worker have great acting brought 
directly to them.” 
“Great acting?" queried the Cynic. 
“Well,” the Occasional Contributor 
retorted, “it grows better all the time. 
Here, for instance, is Daniel Frohman, 
one of the best of our theatrical managers, 
withdrawing entirely from the spoken 
drama. He has built a large studio; 
and just as the great opera singers have 
registered themselves for the future on 
the disk of the phonograph, so the im- 
portant actors are, through him, regis- 
tering themselves upon the films. I see 
that Mrs. Fiske is to act in ‘ Becky Sharp,’ 
James K. Hackett in the 'Prisoner of 
Zenda, and recently Sarah Bernhardt 
played in ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ and the film 
ran just like a successful play.” 


e ELL," said the Cynic, "granted 
that such a record, for historical 
reasons, is extremely interesting,—after 
all, if you had the choice, wouldn't you 
prefer to see Mrs. Fiske in flesh and blood, 
hear her voice, and get the direct impact 
of her personality? Wouldn't you now?" 
“I must say," put in the Big Chief, 
"that there's something in that. After 
all, the one is a mere speechless shadow 
of the other." 


"NOI a fair question!" cried the O. C. 

“By the way, did you read what 
Daniel Frohman said about the motion pic- 
tures? Well, his thought is something like 
this: he points out the fact that the evo- 
lution of the drama has been, in a sense, the 
evolution of artificial lighting. In Shake- 
speare's time there were only rushlights. 
Hence the performance had to be given 
in broad day. In daylight the actor's 
face cannot be seen at any distance with 
distinctness. Therefore Shakespeare had 


In the Interpreter's House 
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preters House 


[the house of the Interpreter] and when they 
in the house [BUNYAN’s PILGRIM'S PROGRESS | 





to put most of the expression into the 
lines, which grew into long speeches and 
soliloquies. As better lighting was used, 
however, the speeches grew shorter and 
shorter, until to-day, with the human 
face sharply illuminated, the actor does 
much of his work through pantomime. The 
next step in lighting is the motion picture, 
where expression is everything. Here the 
face is seen extremely close, sometimes 
within six feet of the camera, and when it 
is thrown upon the screen it is usually 
more than life size; 
and we get a new and 
startling intimacy. 
Besides, the eye of 
the camera is super- 
human; and the big eye sees and registers 
what the human eye would not notice. 
Are there not possibilities here which 
do not exist on the stage? For instance, 
the ability to visualize dreams, and memo- 
ries, and symbols, and ghosts. If Ham- 
let were acted for the ‘movies,’ the ghost 
would be a real ghost; you would be able 
to look right through him. 


“TRUE enough,” said the Big Chief, 
rather interested. “But how do 
they do such things anyhow?” 

“Simple as falling asleep,” the Occa- 
sional Contributor laughed softly. “They 
merely photograph the scene without the 
ghost, taking a count of Hamlet’s appear- 
ance and acting; then clear Hamlet off 
the stage and expose the same strip of film 
again, with the ghost acting. The ghost 
acts according to the count previously 
made, timing every gesture with the act- 
ing of Hamlet; and so his image overlays 
the images already registered; and when 
the film is run off you see the back-drop 

right through him 
Real Ghosts and while he approaches 
Visible Dreams Hamlet, and the two 

act in. perfect unison. 
The same with memories: You see a young 
man sitting at a table contemplating sui- 
cide; his eyes stare into the distance. 
All at once his thoughts are visualized: 
up in one corner of the screen you see, 
as in a cloud, the different things he is 
conjuring up—for instance, you see him 
kissing his mother good-by on the steps 
of the farmhouse porch; then you see 
him turned down as he applies for a job 
in the city; next you see him in a saloon, 
sodden with drink; and last, as the 
corner scenes fade out, you know that 
this youngeman has been through those 
experiences, and. understand why he is 
contemplating suicide. Think of the 
startling simplicity and vividness of this 
method of transmitting a man’s thoughts 
to the audience! 

“And don’t think this is all,” he hast- 
ened on, for he saw the Cynic leaning 
forward in a most critical manner. 
“There is another point of extreme differ- 
ence. For while the stage gives a few 
artificial properties to represent trees or 
landscape, the motion picture takes you 


Eye of the 
Camera 
Super-Human 


out into the open itself. You see the 
real ocean breaking on the rocks, you see 
in very fact the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado; you see the orchard white 


with apple blossoms. 
A Whole Vivid, Think of what this 
Living World means to a city audi- 
ence composed of 
men and women who work, say, ten hours 
a day, and never go farther than Coney 
Island in the summer! The amplitude of 
the hills, the silence of the forests, the 
busy gladness of the farmyard come viv- 
idly to them; or, as by a magic carpet, 
they are transported in twenty seconds 
from the East Side to Arizona. 

" And this involves other things too, 
which make the stage seem almost inca- 
pable. For instance, Frohman has pointed 
out that when Mrs. Fiske acts in ‘ Becky 
Sharp' he will not confine himself to the 
indoor scenes of the play, he will go back 
to ‘Vanity Fair,’ and reproduce the out- 
door scenes as well; and, most notable 
of all, he will actually show the Battle of 
Waterloo. No farcical fights, like those 
in Shakespeare, where six men chase six 
others before a painted drop; no modern 
scene, where a man at a window describes 
the battle afar off; but great hills, and 
woods, and fields; and the Cuirassiers on 
horseback dashing through the battle 
smoke, and Napoleon sitting his horse in 
the sunlight as he watches the Eagles 
overborne and his destiny destroyed. 

"Do you see what this implies? 
Our stage has grown more and more 
cramped, until to-day, only so-called 
spectacle plays have in them more than 
four or five scenes; and these spectacle 
plays are usually tedious on account of 
the long waits while the property men 
are setting a new scene. But a common- 
place reel of motion pictures contains 
from fifteen to thirty scenes; and there 
are no waits, the scenes melt into one 
another. [s this not, in a sense, a return 
to the Shakespearean drama, where, be- 
cause there was practically no scenery, 
scene could follow scene, giving one a 
hint of the shifting vastness of the world?” 


There was a pause. . . . Then— 
“AL very well,” grunted the Cynic. 

That i is, if it’s so, young enthusiast! 
But you can't have great acting. It’s the 
audience that inspires the actor; you 
can’t expect the eye of a camera to have 
the same effect." 


HE Occasional. Contributor was in 
full blast now; nothing could stop him. 
“Not so!" he exclaimed. “It merely 
puts acting in the same class with the other 
arts. What inspiration of audience has the 
writer at his typewriter, or the sculptor 
thumping his clay, or the painter before 
his easel? They are unhampered by pub- 
licity and can give free expression of 
themselves. Imagine what would happen 
to them if they were called upon to give 
their best in the artificial night-life of 
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—You will be delighted by the difference 
in the results—and you will know that you 
can expect successes if you have your cam- 
era fitted with a 


Bausch” lomb; feiss 
TESSAR [ENS 


—the lens that does its work even in weak 
light because it has such wonderful illumin- 
nating power—and is so rapid that it 
catches any sort of moving object with- 
out a blur. A remarkably versatile fens, 
too—invaluable for portraits, landscapes, 
enlargements, commercial work, as well as 
for the most exacting speed pictures. 


A Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar in your camera 
arms you for the best work a camera can do. 


If you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 


Bausch £$ lomb Optical ©. 


605 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ESE LE 


Mum 


is the greatest toilet comfort you 
ever had. It gently neutralizes 





odor of perspiration 


and other bodily odors, preserves 
the soap-and-water sweetness 
“from bath to bath". ` Little 
needed at a time, and that little 
is applied in a moment. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn't "Mum," send us his name and 25 
cents and we'll send it postpaid. 

1106 Chestnut St 


“Mum” Mfg Co Philadelphia 
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The Biggest Magazine Feature 
in Years! 


The Diary of the late 
Captain Scott 


the Hero of the Antarctic 
begins exclusively in the July issue of 


Everybody's Magazine 


The most sublimely tragic story of 
the century. Every line from the . 
time he set out, buoyant with hope, 
down to the last sad moments when 
the pencil dropped from his numbed 
fingers. This dauntless Englishman's 
words will thrill the civilized world. 


Illustrated with his own unique pho- 
tographs. First instalment ready now 
in the July 


Everybody's Magazine 


15 Cents Everywhere 











the theater—the green-room, the young 
men waiting for the women, at the stage 
entrance, the late hours, the critical audi- 

ence. . . . The mo- 


Does the tion picture actors 
Audience Help do their work, like 
Actors? other respectable 


folk, during the day- 
time, and they work in an airy sunlit 
studio and out in the country; here they 
can be themselves; with all the en- 
thusiasm of a company working together 
to produce a splendid result. 

“ Besides, in the motion picture the act- 
ors are called upon to face, not mere tech- 
nique,—hairbreadth escapes and rescues 
which the audience know are feigned, but 
the actual crises of life. This is one reason 
why the ‘movies’ have driven off the 
stage the old-fashioned melodrama. In 
the outdoor scenes they actually do the 
things that are shown on the screen; they 
ride the horse, run the automobile, 
row the boat. In bitter winter weather 
the actor leaps into the ocean and 

drags to shore the 
It is Life Itself drowning heroine; or 
That is Seen some young girl de- 

scends by rope ladder 
from the fifth story of a tenement; or in 
the battle scene soldiers fall from their 
charging horses and lie on the ground, 
trusting the other riders not to trample 
them. Surely this takes courage. . . . 
This is not melodrama in the old sense, 
not merely acting: it is life itself, one of 
those rare crises that call out the unusual 
courage of a heroine. 

“Do not think for a moment, either, 
that the inspiration of the audience is 
wholly lacking. Not only are there the 
trade papers and theatrical journals which 
regularly criticize the films, and praise or 
damn the actors; but if you were a mov- 
ing picture fan (there are twenty million 
fans in this country alone) you would 
know what fame comes to the actors. 
Ask the first department store girl you 
meet just who her idol is, and she will 
promptly say: ‘Costello? Who is Cos- 
tello? He is the handsome man of the 
Vitagraph Company. . . . Ask the office 
boy here about his favorite comic actor. 
‘Bunny,’ he will say; Bunny, whose amaz- 
ing face has penetrated farther this wil- 
derness of earth than Pear’s Soap... . 
And doubtless the poor woman who comes 
in for a day’s scrubbing could tell off 
quickly such names as Mary Fuller, Mark 
McDermott, Florence Turner, Rose Tap- 
ley, Ruth Stonehouse, and ‘ Broncho Billy’ 
Anderson, 


A! 'THIS point the Occasional Con- 
tributor stopped short and looked in- 
tensely guilty. 

"Good stuff!” said the Big Chief 
absently. 

" He's got something else on his chest, 
though,” sighed the Cynic. “Out with it.” 

“I-—I wanted to read you something." 

Painful pause. 

“Then,” he hesitated, “I suppose you 
want to hear it.” 

There was no answer, but the Cynic 
hastily looked at his watch. The Occa- 
sional Contributor at once put on double 
speed, pulled out a paper, and performed 
the Ancient Mariner miracle. 

“You see," he said, with that modesty 
so carefully cultivated by authors before 
their publishers, "I've been writing a 
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story about a girl who rises in motion 
pictures until she becomes a star... . 
And I tell of the hard work, and how she 
had to create a new part each week. . . . 
"* Every seven days or so she embarked 
on a new personality: it might be Cleo- 
patra, it might be an artist's model, or a 
country girl, or the lighthouse keeper's 
daughter, or a dancer. This meant in- 
cessant hard work, and at times the strain 

wore upon her and she wished for rest. 
“*But there were rewards. There were 
the letters, the strange letters from the Un- 
known. She merely did her day's work 
from month to month 


Letters From in the little enclosed 


the Unknown studio, seeing few 
f „people outside of her 
associates; but millions on millions of 


human beings not only saw her, but saw 
her intimately, saw her close, larger than 
life size, saw her through the super-human 
eye of the camera. . . . There in the 
bleak Alaskan mining camp she came, a 
natural girl, to shed a magic of laughter 
and tears over the frozen heights and 
into the ice-locked hearts of lonely men; 
there in the factory town the squalor of 
the mill houses and the alleys was touched 
with her fine enchantment. She gave to 
the world, and wherever the gift came, love 
was multiplied; love so pressing and real 
that many boys and many women and men 
caught a dream of beauty, and sat down 
and penned the crude, the strange, the 
altogether beautiful letters. . . . Thiswas 
truly casting her bread upon the waters 
and having it returned sevenfold: she 
spoke to the world and the echoes gathered 
from continent to continent. . . . °” 
He paused; there was silence. 


"AND what,” asked the Cynic, “do you 
get out of it?” 

“I?” he laughed softly. “I transmit 
what I see and feel to twenty million peo- 
ple. Is that enough, or not?” 

And he had to have one last fling: 

“This is the marvel of motion pictures: 
it is art democratic, art for the race. It 
is in a way a new universal language, even 

more elemental than 
Art for the Race music, for it is the 

telling of a story in 
the simple way that children are taught— 
through pictures. There is no bar of 
language for the alien or the ignorant, 
but here the masses of mankind enter 
through the rhythm of vivid motion the 
light that flies before and the beauty that 
calls the spirit of the race. For a mere 
nickel, the wasted man, whose life hitherto 
has been toil and sleep, is kindled with 
wonder: he sees alien people and begins 
to understand how like they are to him; 
he sees courage and aspiration and agony, 
and begins to understand himself. He 
begins to feel himself a brother in a race 
that is led by many dreams.” 

There was a moment of pleasant silence. 

“Perhaps you're right," said the Cynic 
gently. “Sometimes it seems as if we 
who have this education, this so-called 
‘culture,’ have had something taken from 
us. I wonder if we will ever get it back!” 

The Big Chief mused a moment, and 
smiled: 

“Don’t we keep trying to get it back 
all the time? Why do we go to prize 
fights and baseball games? Yes, and 
these * movies'—confess now, don't we all 
go whenever we get a chance?" 








Pertinent Queries 
for the Home Builder 


HIS is the average experience in planning the bath- 
room equipment of a new home— 


First you see your bathroom 
shown in the architect's blue 
prints. Itlooks something like this: 





Then you read over the specifications. They call 
for a bath, a lavatory, etc., described in more or less 
technical language. 


Then the estimates come in and are approved, if 
they seem reasonable. 


But do you know the difference between the various kinds 
of plumbing ware? Do you know the true economy 
of Imperial porcelain—vitreous ware—enameled iron ? 


Do you consider each on the basis of eventual value as 
well as present cost ? 


Do you know which will best fit your requirements— 
which can be most easily kept in spotless condition— 
which will save repairs—which will contribute most 
to the value of your building if rented or sold ? 


Have you studied the possibilities for harmony, for 
comfort, and for luxury that can be had in modern 
bathroom equipment ? 


To answer these pertinent questions we offer a 79-page 
booklet *Modern Plumbing." It shows 47 views of 
model bathroom and kitchen interiors with full de- 
scriptions and prices of the fixtures used. Sent free. 


One of the Model 
Interiors featured 
and described in 
* Modern Plumbing." 
Send for a copy. 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
1828 EIGHTY-FIV'E. YEARS OF SUPREMACY 


Fifth Avenueand 17th Street, New York. Works at Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia Detroit 


1913 


M Washingtòn $ St. Louis 
NewOrleans Denver San Francisco San Antonio Mlanta Seattle ortland (Ore.) 
es, Indianapolis Pittsburgh Cleveland, O. Kansas City Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis 
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FACH] 1013 BY THE PROCTER & GAWBLE CO. CINCINNATI 





‘OME people seem to have a knack of keeping fresh and cool. 
= No matter how warm the day, nor how confining their work, 
9. | they always look delightfully clean and comfortable. 


They do it in this way: 


First . . . They concern themselves with things other than the weather. 

Second . . They eat in moderation. 

Third .. They work steadily but not hurriedly. 

Fourth . . They use Ivory Soap liberally; for bathing morning and evening, 
for washing during the day. And their summer garments are 
cleansed with it. 

Not merely soap, but /vory Soap, is a necessary part of their recipe because Ivory 
produces that sweet, refreshing cleanliness which means so much more to the mind 
and to the eye than the mere absence of soil and perspiration. Then, it is so mild and 
pure that its repeated use does not harm the tenderest skin or the most delicate fabric. 
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IVORY SOAP. ... { oof... . 996% PURE . 
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V ana h with your friends An impromptu dance with 
On the P9 Victor-Victrole a Victor-Victrola 
n 
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Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or 
so, you'll be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 


This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
artists, the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 
comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 
music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you ` 
and give you a delightful “vacation” right at home. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play vour favorite music and demonstrate 
the Victrola to you. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month | 
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Sthe maker solid? You 

need to know that, now, 
before you buy a car. For 
the day of reckoning in 
the automobile industry is 
here. Witness the sudden 
changes in plans, methods, 
models, and prices—heavy 
stock offerings—reorgani- 
zations—big loans—fail- 
ures, more than 25 in the 
past year. Excessive over- 
heads and super-expanded 
plants, extravagances, and 
mushroom methods are 
coming home to roost. Already several well-known 
makers have failed, and cars of good reputation have 
disappeared from the market. 

Review of Reviews says automobile stocks are not a 
good investment. Neither is an automobile unless its 
maker is sure to continue in business, making good on 


his guarantee, giving service to car owners, and sustain- 
ing the commercial value and public standing of his car. 


Find Out About the Maker 


Find out where the maker stands before you buy. 
Know that the Winton Company has always followed 
sound and enduring policies. No water in its stock, no 
bonds, notes, or mortgages to be charged for in its price, 
no frantic and frequent changes in models that prema- 
turely age and depreciate prior models, no juggling with 
quality, no marketing of experiments, no grasping after 
quantity, no exaggerated price. 


A Car of Beauty and Excellence 
You can safely buy a Winton Six, for it is now in its 


seventh year of success—a thing impossible if it hadn't 
been right; made by the company that founded the in- 


CAUTION 


Read Carefully. 


Consider what's happening right 
now among the makers of 


AUTOMOBILES 


dustry, and the first in the world to concentrate upon six- 
cylinder cars exclusively. The newest model is one of 
remarkable beauty and excellence — the automobile 
fashion plate. 


Finest of Car Equipment 

Has the finest of everything—gracefully low body 
with yacht-like lines, long stroke motor, left drive, 
center control, electric lights, self-starter, first quality 
mohair top, easily handled curtains, rain-vision 
glass front, best Warner speedometer, Waltham 
eight-day clock, Klaxon electric horn, tire-carriers, 
demountable rims, full set of tools, German silver 
radiator, metal parts nickel finished, four- 
cylinder tire pump. Price $3250, fully equipped. 


What Every Buyer Ought to Know 


Findoutaboutit. Findoutabout the company that 
makes it. Compare point fór point with what you can 
find out aboutother cars and other companies. Get our 
book that tells what every buyer ought to know about 
what's happening in the automobile industry ; sent only to 
carownersand those intending tobuy. Ask for Book No. 9. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 87 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Fashion Plate of American 


WINTON SIX 


Automobiles— $3250 Fully Equipped 
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Bookkeeping and Business 


([ A business is no better than its Accounting Department. ([ The Bookkeeping is 
a sure index to the general character and reputation of the firm. ([ Judge a busi- 
ness by its bookkeeping, and you never go wrong. 


Yet it is a fact that while most other departments of business 
have changed their methods, bookkeeping in many institutions 
is not far altered from what it was ten years ago. 
Hand bookkeeping sometimes, on computing a huge column 
of figures, forgets to carry five, and carries four. 
Bookkeeping is exhausting, patience-trying, nerve-killing— 
deadening— a machine can do it more rapidly and more accu- 
rately than any man that ever lived. 


And with the machine there is no 
e= brain blowout, no wear and tear on 
the cerebellum. 
Curious, isn't it, when you stop 
» to think about it? Man can make 
I] mistakes, and does. 
Yetman,whomakes 
mistakes, makes the 
machine that can 
not make mistakes. 
Elliott- Fisher, the Book- 
keeping Machine, posts the 
ledger and makes the state- 
ment and balances the ac- 
count at one operation. 
Does its work quickly, 
efficiently and well, and 
cleans up all of today's work 
today. 
'There are no hangovers 
left for tomorrow, nor at the 
end of the month. 


. A Elliott-Fisher, the Book- 
~ keepingMachine,eliminates 
= bother, worry, overwork, 
., mistakes, delay. It relieves 
the bookkeeper of that 
drudgery commonly sup- 
posed to be his by divine 
right —taking care of that 
mass of detail that brings 
the wrinkles and crow’s 
feet, the rounded shoulders 
and the bent back. 

Save yourself and your 
employees for the things 
that count. 

q Keep your books properly balanced all of the time, not a part of the time merely. (J Elliott-Fisheris adapted 
to any and all kinds of bookkeeping. Its elasticity of application is surprising.  ([ It is a time-saver, a money- 
saver, conserver of human energy. ([ It makes the bookkeeper a better man—a more efficient helper, by lifting 
from his shoulders that dead load of drudgery which now weighs him down. Q Elliott-Fisher makes for daytime 
efficiency, the kind that pads bank accounts and keeps the wheels of industry humming 
time-and-a-third. ( An executive is a man who leaves deadening details to machines, and 

exercises his brain cells with matters of great pith and moment. 


7 


Elliott-Fisher, the Bookkeeping Machine 
Triplex Model Complete, $960.00 


Send for the Efficiency Digest Form, also special information 
and data regarding Elliott-Fisher, the Bookkeeping Machine. 


Elliott-Fisher Company—810 Cedar Street —Harrisburg, Pa. 








N THIS number of THE AMERICAN 
MaGAZINE begins “ i 


will grow as the wonder 
grows. It is one of 
those stories about 
which one can make 
the most extravagant 
claims with the cer- 
tainty that the keenest 
expectations will be 
outdone. 


N THE beginning 

the concept of the 
women of the air will 
thrill you. The sense 
of reality that comes 
from the vivid descrip- 
tions of their flight will 


Angel Island." 
Within a few months the whole country 
will be talking about this romance. 
With each instalment the discussion of it 
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The Editors Table 


More about “Angel Island,” the glorious romance that 
has inspiration in it, and which expresses, in five won- 
derful love stories, the great modern feminist movement 


“We must throw our former 
standards overboard," said 
Ralph. ‘‘ We must think of the 
future. The future justifies 
anything. 

“If those girls won't come to 
terms they must be made to 
come to terms. You’ll find I’m 
right.”’ 

"Right!" exclaimed Billy 
hotly. ‘‘What are you talking 
about? These are the principles 
of an Apache or a Hottentot!'' 

“Or a cave-man,’’ Pete added. 


Extract from the second instalment of “Angel 
Island." Begin it this month—page 11 


URELY no woman, rebellious against 

sex domination, could dream of a state 
so ideal, so beautiful. 
Haynes Gillmore has done a wonderful 
thing, which must give her new fame. 


In this novel Inez 


There was nothing 
to prevent these. 
women keeping out of 
the way of the men 
all their lives except 
one thing—the age- 
old human instinct. 
In this instalment 
there is suggested, and 
in the next number 
there is defined, the 
eternal clash between 
the man and the 
woman which began 
with the beginning of 
time. You will feel the 
grip of it. 


fill you with a kind of 

ecstasy because of the 

sheer beauty. You are 

not conscious of the words—you see only 
the women soaring on high, reveling in 
their loveliness, their power, their freedom. 
And this is a triumph of writing. 

You come to know the women through 
their individuality of flight just as you 
know the men through their talk. You 
become conscious of a certainty that there 
will be revealed to you five love stories the 
like of which have never been written. 


N THE next instalment you realize that 

the idea of.the flying women is not merely 
poetic fancy, a mere excuse for imaginative 
writing to enthrall the interest of the reader. 
They are symbolic. They are free! Never 
hasthe idea of the absolute freedom of the in- 
dividual been defined in more concrete form. 
They are as free as the air in which they fly. 
The inherent longing for absolute liberty 
common to all of us has never been mani- 
fested in a condition of freedom so perfect. 


N ONE hand are 
l women whose 
beauty is of another world and who are yet 
so human; women whose purity and stain- 
lessness fill the men with a kind of holy awe. 
On the other are men who represent all 
that civilization has accomplished. Yet 
the longing for these women make the 
earth creatures revert to the cave-man type. 
The story of the wooing has no parallel 
in romance. 

In the next instalment you will read 
things of which you had not dreamed, fan- 
tastic things that are real. Afterward you 
will be conscious that, on Angel Island, ten 
people represent the whole world! 


JÀCENS MS series of articles by Peter 
Clarke Macfarlane begins in the Sep- 
tember AMERICAN MacaziINE about “Those 
Who Have Come Back." He has taken 
real people who seemed utterly lost, crimi- 
nals, victims of drugs, of whisky, of social 
crimes, and he shows step by step how they 
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worked out their own salvation with the 
help of others. 

“The Return of Lucky Baldwin" is the 
first of the series. He was called Lucky 
Baldwin because for twenty-five years he 
committed every crime on the calendar and 
yet he never served a prison sentence. 


IP THIS story, as in its successors, one 
is impressed by the vast amount of first- 
hand knowledge of the 
mysterious underworld 
that is presented as a 
necessary background 
to the development of 
the narrative. [It is 
hardly conceivable 
that Lucky Baldwin, 
who at thirty-seven 
could neither read nor 
write, whose vocabu- 
lary was so limited 
that when he tried to 
eliminate profanity he 
had no language in 
which he could express 
the commonest emo- 
tions, was still clever 
enough to escape wear- 
ing prison stripes. 
The story of 
“Lucky’s” regeneration 
is as dramatic as his 
background, and quite 
as mysterious. It is 
one of those gripping 
human documents 
which effectually prove 
how little we really know about other people. 


SUALLY one doesn’t expect sentiment 

from George Fitch, although it is certain 
that one with his rich gift of humor is bound 
to have much of it, for they go hand in hand. 
“The 4:11 Train," one of the series on 
"* Homeburg," has more real sentiment in 
it than in any story that Mr. Fitch has 
written. If the humor is not so riotous 
as usual, it is even better because it strikes 
a deeper note. 

There is a striking comparison between 
the union stations of the city and the 
"depot" of the small town, about which 
its whole life revolves. The only people 
who will read it with more interest than 


Hugh Fullerton 


Author of “The Making of a Big Leaguer,” 
have another baseball article in the September number 





*Homeburg'" folk are those who never have 
lived in a small town. 


HESS FULLERTON, the philosopher 
of baseball writers, as well as the 
ablest psychologist specializing on the na- 
tional game, has one of those articles in the 
next issue which have made him recognized 
as the foremost authority on the subject. 
In his graphic, picturesque style he dis- 
cusses “Take a Chance 
vs. Play It Safe.” 
These are the two 
schools of baseball— 
and of business, for 
that matter. Oneof the 
things that make base- 
ball so popular, estab- 
lish it as the national 
game in fact, is the 
straight-out way in 
which it typifies our 
national life. In this 
article, as in the others 
he has written for THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Fullerton demon- 
strates this very clearly 
without saying a word 
about it. 


LWAYS you are 
sure of finding 
short stories of quality 
in THE AMERICAN. By 
the way, it isn't always 
easy for the magazine 
to live up to its repu- 
tation of having the best fiction published 
in this country. “On a Calm Sea" is an 
exceptional tale by Richard M. Hallett. 
It has power in it. 


page 40, will 


HE picture side of the magazine in its 

new size is of course more important 
than ever before. Even in Europe there is 
no color work in any magazine of large circu- 
lation comparable to that in THE AMERICAN. 
There will be more color reproductions of 
Arnold Genthe'swonderful color photographs 
in the September number; also colored pic- 
tures by John Rae and Frank Schoonover, and 
illustrations by Jay Hambidge, Gayle Porter 
Hoskins, Irma Déreméaux, Thomas Fogarty, 
James Montgomery Flagg, and others. 
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HE basic principle upon which 
all Gorham Silverware is design 


ed is UTILITY. 


The balance and shape, the size 
and weight of every Gorham piece 
from dainty spoon to massive bowl, 
are always practical as well as 
pleasing. 





Of the characteristics most’ 
desirable in silverware not all are 
obvious when the purchase is made 
but in buying Gorham Silverware 
you invariably secure the utmost in 
beauty, quality, art, durability and. 
utility, and can easily distinguish 
it from common ware by this, the e 
Gorham trade-mark. COPYRIGHT 1913 
For sale aa HO ^ 


by leading jewelers. stena 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH - THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 





The City 


Upon the azure reaches of the night 

The City sparkles with the wanton lure 
Of harlot's jewels: a menace to the pure, 
Encroaching ever on each virgin height, 
Ten thousand thousand fallen stars, alight 
With all the beauty that the skies immure; 
A forgery of God's great signature, 
Scrawled in the diamonds of the Sybarite. 


You lie there like a city made of dreams, 

Alive with breaking hearts and stifled crime. 

And to and from you ever flow two streams: 

The youth that hail you as life's Paradise; 

The ghosts that creep forth when the night 
mist teems, 

And, creeping, curse you with accusing eyes. 











Under his direc- 


“The first thing to do now," he went on, “is to put up a signal." 
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AA Romance by. Inez Haynes Giffigore 
©“Author of the” Phoebe and Ernest’ stories 


T WAS the morning after the ship- 

wreck. The five men still lay where 

they had slept. A long time had 

passed since anybody had spoken, 

since anybody had moved. It 

looked almost as if they would 

=". never speak or move again. Men- 

E tally, too, they were almost mori- 

bund. They stared vacantly, 
straight out to sea. 

It was Frank Merrill who broke the 
silence finally; and his voice still kept 
its unnatural tone: "If I could only 
forget the scream that Norton kid gave 
when he saw the big wave coming. And 
the way his mother pressed his head down 
onto her breast!" 

His listeners knew that he was going 
to say this. All through the night 
watches he had said it at intervals. 

* [t was that old woman I remember," 
said Honey Smith. There was a queer 
falsetto whistling to Honey's voice. 
“That Irish granny! She didn't say a 
word. Her mouth just opened until her 
jaw fell. Then the wave struck!" He 
paused. He tried to control the falsetto 
whistling. But it got away from him. 
“My God, I bet she was dead before it 
touched her!" 

Pete Murphy groaned. ‘The women 
and children! But it all came so quick. 


The lfustrations hy John Rae 
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Part One 


I was close beside the ‘Newly-weds.’ 
She put her arms around his neck and 
said, ‘Your face'll be the last I'll look on 
in this life, dearest!’ And she stayed 
there looking into his eyes. It was the 
last face she saw, all right.” 

“I don't seem to remember anything 
definite about it," Billy Fairfax said. It 
was strange to hear that beating pulse of 
horror in Billy's mild tones. «t ad the 
same feeling that I've had in night- 
mares—and—I didn't think I could stand 
it another moment—but—of course it 
would soon end—like all nightmares— 
and I’d wake up." 

They fell again into silence. 

They had passed through two dis- 
tinct psychological changes since the 


Y" POO, lenient Say 


sea spewed them up. When conscious- 
ness returned they gathered into a little 
terror-stricken, gibbering group. At 
first, inarticulate, confused, mere strings 
of words dripped from their lips. But 
every phrase, however confused and 
inept, voiced their panic, voiced the 
long strain of their fearful buffeting and 
their terrific final struggle. All this was 
intensified by the anarchy of sea and 
sky, by the incessant explosion of the 
waves, by the wind which seemed to 
sweep from end to end of a liquefyin 
universe, by a downpour which haned 
to beat their sodden bodies to a pulp. 

Then came the long, log-like stupor of 
their exhaustion. 

With the day, vocabulary, grammar, 
logic returned. They still iterated and 
reiterated their experiences, but with 
an increasing coherence. In between, 
however, came sudden, sinister attacks 
of dumbness. 

“I remember wondering,” Billy Fair- 
fax broke their last silence suddenly, 
“what would become of the ship’s 
cat.” 

This was typical of the astonishing 
fatuity which marked their comments. 
Billy Fairfax had made the remark about 
the ship’s cat a dozen times. 

There came after this one remark 





tions they made fast a pair of blankets to saplings which they stripped of branches 
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another half hour of stupid readjusting 
silence. 

The storm, which had seemed to worry 
the whole universe in its grip, had died 
finally, but it had died hard. On a 
quieted earth the sea alone still showed 
signs of revolution. The waves, mon- 
strous, towering, swollen, were still 
marching onto the beach with a machine- 
like regularity that was swift and ponder- 
ous at the same time. One on one, 
another on another, they came, not an 
instant between. When they crested, 
involuntarily the five men braced them- 
selves for a shock. When they crashed, 
involuntarily the five men started as if a 
bomb had struck. 

Up and down the beach stretched an 
unbroken line of wreckage. Here and 
there, things, humanly shaped, lay prone 
or supine or twisted into crazy attitudes. 

All this destruction ran from north to 
south between two reefs of black rock. 
It edged a broad bow-shaped expanse of 
sand, snowy, powdery, hummocky, net- 
ted with wefts of black seaweed that had 
dried to a rattling stiffness. To the east 
this silvery crescent merged finally with 
a furry band of vegetation which screened 
the whole foreground of the island. 


"THE day was perfect and the scene 
beautiful. They had watched the sun 
come up. And it was as if they had seen 
a sunrise for the first time in their lives. 
To them it was neither beautiful nor 
familiar; it was sinister and strange. 

A chill, that was not of the dawn but of 
death itself, lay over everything. The 
morning wind was the breath of the tomb, 
the smells that came to them from the 
island bore the taint of mortality, the 
very sunshine seemed icy. 

“Say, let’s cut out this business of 
going over and over it,” said Ralph Ad- 
dington with a sudden burst of irritabil- 
ity. "I guess I could give up the ship’s 
cat in exchange for a girl or two." 

It was the first expression of an emotion 
so small as ill humor. It was, moreover, 
the first excursion out of the beaten path 
of their egotisms. Three of the other four 
men—Honey Smith, Frank Merrill, Pete 
Murphy—actually turned and looked at 
Ralph Addington. Perhaps that move- 
ment served to break the hideous, hyp- 
notic spell of the sea. 


“Right O!” Honey Smith agreed 
btn A It was audible in his voice— 
the effort to talk sanely of sane things 


and in the slang of every day. “ Adding- 
ton'son. Let’s can it! Here we are and 
here we're likely to stay for a few days. 
In the meantime, we've got to live. How 
are we going to pull it off?" 

“Thar’s right," Billy Fairfax took it up 
heroically. "Say, Merrill," he added in 
almost a conversational tone, “what are 
our chances? I mean how soon do we 
get off?” 

Everybody visibly concentrated, listen- 
ing for the answer. 

t came after an instant, although 
Frank Merrill palpably pulled himself 
together to attack the pik esr “T was 
talking that matter over with Miner just 
posters: he said. “Miner said—God, 

wonder where he is now—and a de- 
pendent blind mother in Nebraska!” i 

" Cut that out," Honey Smith ordered 


crie 
“We—we—were trying to figure our 


chances in case of a wreck," Frank Mer- 
rill continued slowly. '"'You see, we're 
out of the beaten path—way out. Those 
days of drifting cooked our goose. I 
shouldn't be surprised if we didn't 
see a ship for several weeks— perhaps 
months." 

Another of their mute intervals fell 
upon them. Waves flashed and crashed 
their way up to the beach, trailing an iri- 
descent network of foam over the lilac- 
gray sand. The sun raced high and 
fisher, The air grew bright and brighter. 
The earth grew warm and warmer. Blue 
came into the sky, deepened—and the 





sea reflected it. Suddenly the world was 
one huge glittering bubble, half of which 
was the brilliant azure sky and half the 
brilliant burnished sea. 

“Lord, save us!” Addington exclaimed. 
“Think of being in a place like this six 
months or a year without a woman 


round! Why, we'll be savages at the 
end of three months!" He snarled his 
words. 


“Yes,” said Frank Merrill. And for a 
moment, so much had he recovered him- 
self, he reverted to his academic type. 
“Aside from the regret and horror and 
shame that I feel to have survived when 
every woman drowned, I confess to that 
feeling too. Women keep up the stand- 
ards of life. It would have made a great 
difference with us if there were only one 
or two women here.” 

“Tf there'd been five you mean,” Ralph 


Addington amended. A feeble white- 
toothed smile gleamed out of his dark 
beard. “One or two and the fat would 
be in the fire." 


OF THEM all, Ralph Addington was 
perhaps the least popular. This was 
strange; for he was a thorough sport, a 
man of a wide experience. He was sales- 
man for a manufacturer of white shoe 
polish, and made the rounds of the Ori- 
ental countries every year. He was an in- 
telligent observer both of men and things, 
widely if not deeply read and an interest- 
ing talker. He could meet each of the 


“I had the same feeling that 


other four on some point of mental con- 
tact. A superficial knowledge of sociol- 
ogy and a practical experience with many 
races brought him and Frank Merrill into 
frequent discussion. His athletic sports 
and his first-hand information made com- 
mon ground between him and Billy Fair- 
fax. With Honey Smith he talked 
business, adventure and romance, with 
Pete Murphy, German opera, French 
literature, American muck-racking and 
Japanese art. The flaw which made him 
alien was not of personality but of charac- 
ter. 

He presented the anomaly of a man 
scrupulously honorable in regard to his 
own sex and absolutely codeless in regard 
to the other. He was what modern 
nomenclature calls a “contemporaneous 
varietist." He was, in brief, an offensive 
type of libertine. Woman, first and fore- 
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most, was his game. Every woman at- 
tracted him. No woman held him. Any 
new woman, however plain, immediately 
eclipsed her predecessor, however beautiful. 

In appearance he represented the con- 
ventional idea of an artist. Tall, mus- 
cular, graceful, hair thick and a little 
wavy, ud pointed and golden brown, 
eyes liquid and long-lashed, women called 
him "interesting." There was, moreover, 
always a slight touch of the picturesque 
in his clothes; he was master of the small 
amatory ruses which delight flirtatious 
women. 

“ By jiminy!” exclaimed Honey Smith, 





I've had in nightmares " 


“how I hate the unfamiliar air of every- 


thing! I'd like to put my lamps on 
something I know—a ranch and a round- 
up woul 


look pretty good to muh at 

this moment. Or a New England farm- 

house with the cows coming home. That 

RS set me up quicker than a high- 
all." 

“The University campus would seem 
like heaven to me,” Frank Merrill con- 
fessed drearily, “and I'd got so the very 
sight of it nearly drove me insane.” 

“The Great White Way for mine,” 
said Pete Murphy, “at night—all the 
corset and whisky signs Hashing, the 
streets jammed with benzine buggies, the 
sidewalks crowded with boobs, and "e 
lobster palace filled to the roof wit 
chorus girls." 

"Say," Billy Fairfax burst out sud- 
denly, and for the first time since the 


shipwreck a voice among them carried a 
clear businesslike note of curiosity, “you 
fellows troubled with your eyes? As sure 
as shooting, I’m seeing things. Out in 
the west there—black spots—any of the 
rest of you get them?” 

One or two of the group glanced cur- 
sorily backward. A pair of perfunctory 
“Noes!” greeted Billy’s inquiry. 

“Well, I’m daffy then,” Billy decided. 
He went on with a sudden abnormal 
volubility. “‘Queer thing about it is, I’ve 
been seeing them the whole morning. 
I’ve just got back to that point here T 
realized there was something wrong. I've 


always had a remarkable far sight." 
He had the air of one who is trving to 
reconcile puzzling phenomena with natu- 
ral laws. ''And it seems as if—but 
there are no birds large enough. Perhaps 
you get a different angle of vision down 
in these parts. Did you ever hear of that 
Russian peasant who could see the four 
moons of Jupiter without a glass?" 

Nobody answered his question. But 
it keiid suddenly to bring them back 
to the normal. 

“See here, boys,” Frank Merrill said, 
an unexpected note of authority in his 
voice, “we can’t sit here all the morning 
like this. We ought to rig up a signal, 
in case any ship— Moreover, we've got 
to get together and save as much as we 
can. We'll be hungry in a little while." 

Honey Smith jumped to his feet. 
* Well. Lord knows, I want to get busy. 


I don't want to do any more thinking, 
thank you. How I ache! Every bone 
in my body is raising particular hades 
at this moment." 


"THE others pulled themselves up— 

groaned, stretched, eased protesting 
muscles. Suddenly Honey Smith unded 
Billy Fairfax on the shoulder, “ You're it, 
Billy,” he said, and ran down the beach. 
In another instant they were all playing 
tag. This changed after five minutes to 
baseball with a lemon for a ball and a 
chair leg for a bat. A mood of wild 
exhilaration caught them. The inevit- 
able reaction had set in. Their morbid 
horror vanished like a cobweb in a flame. 
Never had sea or sky or earth seemed 
more lovely—more lusciously, voluptu- 
ously lovely. The sparkle of the salt 
wind tingled through their bodies like an 
electric current. They burst into song. 
At times they yelled scraps of verse. 

"We'll come across something to eat 
soon," said Frank Merrill, breathing hard; 
“then we'll be all right." 

“I feel — better — for that run — 
already,” panted Billy Fairfax. “Haven’t 
seen a black spot for five minutes.” 

"Now to work!" Frank Merrill 
ordered peremptorily. Get everything 
out of the water that looks useful—im- 
mediately useful," he corrected himself. 
"Don't bother about anything above 
high-water mark—that's there to stay. 
And work like hell, every one of you!" 

Work they did for three hours, worked 
with a kind of frenzied delight in action 
and pricked on by a ravenous hunger. 
In and out of the combers they dashed, 
playing a desperate game of chance with 
death. Helter-skelter, hit-or-miss, in a 
blind orgy of rescue, they at first pulled 
out everything they could reach. Re- 
peatedly, Frank Merrill stopped to 
lecture them on the foolish risks they 
were taking, on the stupidity of such a 
waste of energy. “Save what we need!” 
he reiterated, bellowing to make him- 
self heard. “What we can use now— 
canned stuff, tools, clothes! This lum- 
ber'll come back on the next tide." 

He seemed to keep a supervising eye 
on all of them; for his voice, shouting 
individual orders, boomed constantly over 
the crash of the waves. Realizing finally 
that he was born leader, the others ended 
by following his instructions blindly. 

Merrill, himself, was no shirk. His 
strength seemed prodigious. When any of 
the others attempted to land something 
too big to handle alone, he was always 
near to help; and yet, unaided, he ac- 
complished twice as much as the busiest. 


FRANK MERRILL, professor of soci- 

ology in a small university in the Mid- 
dle West, was traveling in the Orient to 
study conditions. He was not unpopu- 
lar—but his companions stood a little 
in awe of him. 

On his mental side he was a typical 
academic product. Normally his con- 
versation, both in matter and form, bore 
towards pedantry; now he reverted to 
the crisp Anglo-Saxon of a farm-nurtured 
youth. On his moral side he was a 
typical reformer, a man of impeccable 

rivate character, solitary, a little austere. 

e had never married; he had never 
sought the company of women, and in fact 
he knew nothing about them. 
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Six. feet four in height, two hundred 
and fifty pounds in weight, he looked the 


Viking. He had carried to the verge of 
middle age the habits of an athletic youth. 
He was impressive, almost handsome, for 
what of his face his ragged, rusty beard 
left uncovered, was regularly, if coldly, 
featured. The look of the born disci- 
plinarian lay on him. His blue eyes car- 
ried a glacial gleam. Even through his 
thick mustache the dines of his mouth 
showed iron. 

After a while, Honey Smith came across 
a water-tight tin of matches. “Great 
Scott, fellows!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
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hungry enough to drop. Let's knock off 
for a while and feed our faces." 

They built a fire, opened cans of soup 
and vegetables. 

“The Waldorf has nothing on this," 
Pete Murphy said when they stopped, 
gorged. 

"Say, remember to look for smokes, 
all of you," Ralph Addington admonished 
them suddenly. 

“You bet-you!” groaned Honey Smith, 
and his look became lugubrious. But his 
instinct to turn to the humorous side of 
things immediately crumpled his brown 
face into its attractive smile. “Say, 





In and out of the com- 
bers they dashed. Hel- 
ter-skelter, hit -or-miss, 
in a blind orgy of rescue 


aren't we going to be the immaculate 
little lads? I can't think of a single bad 
habit we can acquire in this place. No 
smokes, no drinks, few if any eats—and 
not a chorister in sight. Let's organize 
the Robinson Crusoe Purity League, Par- 
lor Number One." 

“Oh, gee!" Pete Murphy burst out. 
“Its just struck me. The Wilmington 
‘Blue’ is lost forever—it must have gone 
down with everything else." 

Nobody spoke. It was an interesting 
indication of how their sense of values 
had already shifted that the loss to the 
world of one of its biggest diamonds 
seemed the least of their minor dis- 
asters. 

“Perhaps that's what hoodooed us," 
Pete went on. : 

“All big diamonds have raised hell," 
Ralph Addington said. “You ought to 








hear some of the stories they tell in India 
about the rajahs' treasures." 

“Time’s up," called Frank Merrill. 
"Sorry to drive you, but we've got to 
keep at it as long as the light lasts. After 
to-day, though, we need work only at 
high water. Between times we can ex- 
plore the island—” He spoke as if he 
were wheedling a group of boys with the 
promise of play. 

“The first thing to do now,” he went 
on, “is to put up a signal.” 

Under his directions they made fast a 
pair of blankets, one at the southern, 
the other at the northern reef, to saplings 
which they stripped of branches. Then 
they went back to the struggle for salvage. 


THE fascination of work—and of such 
novel work—still held them. They la- 
bored the rest of the morning, lay off for 
a brief lunch, went at it again in the 
afternoon, paused for dinner, and worked 
far into the evening. Once, they stopped 
long enough to build a huge signal fire 
on the beach. When they turned in not 
one of them but nursed torn and blistered 
hands. Not one of them but fell asleep 
the instant he lay down. 
They slept until long after sunrise. 
It was Pete Murphy who waked them. 
"Say, who was it, yesterday, talked 
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about seeing black spots? -I’m hanged 
if I’m not hipped too. When I woke 
just before sunrise, there were black things 
off there in the west.” 

“Like great birds?” Billy Fairfax asked 
with interest. 

* Exactly." 

* Bats from your belfry," commented 
Ralph Addington. Because of his con- 
stant globe-trotting, Addington's slang 
was often a half decade behind the times. 

“Too much sunlight," Frank Merrill 
explained. “Lucky thing we don't any 
of us have to wear glasses Wed cer- 
tainly be up against it in this double 
glare. Sand and sun both, you see! 
And you can thank whatever instinct 
that’s kept you all in training. This 
shipwreck is the most perfect case I've 
ever seen of the survival of the fittest." 

And in fact, they were all, except 
Pete Murphy, big men, and all, even he, 
active, strong-muscled, and in the pink 
of condition. 

In the afternoon, they dug a huge 
trench. Frank Merrill presiding, they 
buried the dead with appropriate cere- 


mony. 
“Thank God, that’s done!" Ralph Ad- 

dington said with a shudder. “I hate 

death and anything to do with it." 
“Yes, welt all be more normal, now 


they're gone," Frank Merrill added. “And 
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the sooner everything that reminds us 
of them is gone, the better." 


“SAY.” Honey Smith burst out the 
next morning. “Funny thing hap- 

ened to me in the middle of the night. 
acis out of a sound sleep—don't know 
why— woke with a start as if somebody'd 
shaken me—felt something brush, me so 
close—well, it touched me. I was so 
dead that I had to work like the mer 
hades to open my eyes—seemed as if it 
was a full minute before I could lift my 
eyelids. When I could make things out— 
damned if there wasn't a bird—a big 
bird—the biggest bird I ever saw in my 
life—three times as big as any eagle— 
flying over the water." 

Nobody offered comment. Nobody 
seemed surprised. 

* As sure as I live," Honey continued 
indignantly, “that bird’s wings must 
have extended twenty feet above its 
head.” 

“Oh, get out!” said Ralph Addington 
perfunctorily. 

“As sure as I’m sitting here,” Hone 
went on earnestly, “I heard a woman’s 
laugh. Any of you others get it?” 

Honey companions burst into roars 
of laughter. For the rest of the morning 
they joked Honey about his hallucination. 
And Honey, who usually responded in 
kind, received this in silence. 
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Honey Smith was the type of man 
whom everybody jokes, partly because 
he received it with such good humor, 
partly because he turned it back with 


so ready and so charming a wit. Also 
it gave his fellow creatures a gratifying 
sense of equality to pick little, humorous 


flaws in one who was so very 
manifestly a darling of the gods. 


HONEY SMITH possessed not 

a suggestion of ‘‘tempera- 
ment." He had no mind to speak 
of, and not more than the usual 
amount of character. In fact, but 
for one thing, he was an average 


person. That one thing was per- 
sonality. Indeed, there seemed 
to be something mysteriously 


compelling about this personality 
of Honey's. 

'The whole world of creatures 
felt its charm. Dumb beasts 
fawned on him. Children clung 
to him. Old people lingered near, 
as though they could light dead 
fires in the blaze of his radiant 
youth. Men hobnobbed with 
him. As for women—his ap- 
pearance among them was the 
signal for noiseless social cata- 
clysm. They slipped and slid in 
his direction as helplessly as if an 
inclined plane had opened, under 
their feet. If he had bead allowed 
to follow the pull of his inclina- 
tion, they would have held a sub- 
sidiary place in his existence. 
For he was practical, balanced. 
sane. His main interests were 
man-interests. But women would 
not let him alone. 

Honey was really tall, although 
his broad shoulders seemed to 
reduce him to medium height. 
Brown-skinned, brown-eyed. 
brown-haired, his skin was as 
smooth as satin, his eyes as clear 
as crystals, his hair as thick as 
fur. His expression had tremen- 
dous sparkle. But his main 
physical charm. was a smile which 
crumpled his brown face into an 
engaging irregularity of contour 
which lighted it with an expression 
brilliant with mirth and friendli- 
ness. . 

He was a true soldier of fortune. 
In the ten years which his business 
career covered he had engaged in 
a score of business ventures. He 
had lost two fortunes. Born in the 
West, educated in the East, he had 
flashed from coast to coast so often 
that he himself would have found 
it hard to say where he belonged. 

He was the admiration and the 
wonder and the paragon and the criterion 
of his friend Billy Fairfax, who had trailed 
his meteoric course through college, and 
who, when the Brian Boru went down, 
was accompanying him on his most. recent 
adventure—a globe-trotting trip in the 
interests of a moving-picture company. 

Socially they made an excellent team. 
For Billy contributed money, birth, breed- 
ing, and position to augment Honey’s 
initiative, enterprise, audacity, and 
charm. Billy Fairfax offered other con- 
trasts quite as striking. On his physical 
side he was shapelessly strong and hope- 
lessly ugly—a Dus shock-headed blond. 


Billy Fairfax was not, however, with- 
out dun a certain, shy, evasive, 
slow-going kind—and he was not without 
his own distinction. His huge fortune 
had permitted him to cultivate many 
expensive sponts and sporting tastes. 
His studs and kennels were famous. He 





They were not birds; they 
were winged women! 


was a polo player well above the average 
and an aviator not far below it. 


PETE MURPHY, the fifth of the group, 
was the delight of them all. The car- 
riage of a bantam rooster, the courage of 
a lion, more brain than he could stagger 
under, a disposition fiery, mercurial, san- 
uine, witty, he was made, according to 
illy Fairfax’s dictum, of “wire and brass 
tacks.” 

He lived by writing magazine articles. 
Also he wrote fiction, verse, essays and 
drama. Also he was a painter. Also he was 
a musician. In short, he was an Irishman. 


His tendency was to underestimate 
men and to overestimate women. His 
life bore all the scars inevitable to such 
an instinct. Women in particular had 
played ducks and drakes with his career. 

“Predestined to be stung!” was his 
first wife's laconic comment on her ex- 

husband. She, for instance, was 
undoubtedly the blameworthy one 
jn their marital failure, but she 
ad managed to extract a ruinous 
alimony from him. Twice mar- 
ried and twice divorced, he was 
traveling through the Orient to 
write a series of articles and in- 
cidentally, if possible, to forget 
lis last unhappy matrimonial 
adventure. 

Physically, Pete was the black 
type of Celt. The wild thatch of 
his scrubbing-brush hair shone 
purple in the light. Scrape his face 
as he would, the purple shadow of 
his beard seemed ingrained in his 
white skin. — Black-browed and 
black-lashed, he had the luminous 
blue gray-green eyes of the col- 
leen. There was a curious untama- 
ble quality in his look that was 
the mixture of two mad strains— 
the aloofness of the Celt and the 
aloofness of the genius. 

Three weeks passed. The clear, 
warm-cool, lucid, sunny weather 
kept up. The ocean flattened 

duals, Twice every twenty- 
our hours the tide brought treas- 
ure; but it brought less and less 
every day. Occasionally came a 
human reminder of their great 
disaster. Calloused as they were 
now to these experiences, the men 
buried it with hasty ceremony, 
and forgot. 

By this time an incongruous 
collection stretched in parallel 
lines above the high-water mark. 
“Something, anything, every- 
thing—and then some,” remarked 
Honey Smith. Acres of furniture. 
broken, discolored, swollen; piles 
of carpets, towels, bed linen, 
stained, shrunken, torn; files of 
swollen mattresses, cushions, life 

reservers; heaps of table silver, 
Eiche ware, tarnished and rusty; 
mountains of tinned goods, boxes, 
books, suit cases, leather bags— 
trunks and trunks and more 
trunks and still more trunks—for, 
mainly, the trunks had saved 
themselves. 

Between the tides they ex- 
plored. 

The island proved to be about 
twenty miles long and seven wide. 
It was uninhabited and there 
were no large animals on it. Frank Mer- 
rill thought it was the exposed peak of a 
huge extinct volcano. In the center, fill- 
ing the crater,was a little fresh-water lake. 
The island was heavily wooded; but in 
contour it presented only diminutive con- 
trasts of hill and valley. And except as 
the semi-tropical foliage offered novelties 
of leaf and flower, the beauties of un- 
familiar shapes and colors, it did not seem 
particularly interesting. 

Honey Smith used to nr that the only 
depressing thing about these trips was 
the utter silence of the gorgeous birds 

(Continued on page 80) 
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F 4 1WO firemen carrying chemical 

4 apparatus strapped to their shoul- 

: ders and two carrying axes were 
started from the house of Engine 
Company No. 72 to the new Interconti- 
nental Syndicate Building, three blocks 
away, to answer a still alarm transmitted 
through fire headquarters. They hurried, 
but it was the perfunctory haste of fire- 
men devoid of anxiety of any sort. They 
knew that the building they were to enter 
was unsurpassed in modern fireproof con- 
struction. 

The Intercontinental reared hundreds 
of feet above the sidewalk of Broadway. 
Below the surface were luxurious baths 
with a great marble swimming pool, 
a restaurant, beneath which spread a 
superb modern kitchen equipped to pro- 
vide food for three thousand and more 
people, and, still deeper down, engine 
rooms, furnaces, hot water boilers, elec- 
tric light plant, ventilating equipment, 
repair shop, and dark caverns for storing 
fuel, dumping ashes and baling waste 
paper and refuse. 

lhe hour was three in the afternoon, 
and the time of the year was October, 
the month when the first gales of ap- 
proaching winter on the North Atlantic 
coast lift their shrill voices in the masonry 
interstices of Manhattan's skyline. 

A long, black cloud lay over the tight 
little island, and its under side was torn, 
black plumes with reddish-brown edges 
having been ripped from the body of va- 
por by the violent gusts of wind coughed 
upward from the slitlike streets. From 
the Brooklyn side of the East River the 
skyline showed under this pall like the 
lower jaw of a shark, many-toothed. 
The new Intercontinenta! made one of 
the highest and sharpest of the fangs. 

The four firemen hurried through the 
Broadway entrance of the building to 
the information desk in the center of the 
street floor. They found the superin- 
tendent of the building waiting for them 
there, and he called a porter to serve 
them as a guide. : 

“There is some trouble below the en- 
gine room," he told the firemen. The 
men disappeared behind the porter, and 
the superintendent turned to the chief 
elevator starter, who was waiting to make 
à report of the building's daily popula- 
tion. The little counting machines used 
by each elevator operator showed that 
a total of 9,721 people had been taken 
aloft, during the course of the day, to 


^ 


occupy the 2,000 rented offices in the 
great structure, which, because of its con- 
venience, was attractive to busy men. 

The report was a gratifying one, and 
one that would vastly please the direc- 
tors of the company which had been 
formed to erect the building. There had 
been invested one dollar for every one 
of the 9,000,000 cubic feet of space 
offered for rent within the tapering walls 
of the structure. 

“Your office wants you, Mr. Blake,” said 
a telephone clerk at the information desk. 


a 












He was getting help from 
above. “Let it come! I 
gotcha, Steve!" he shouted 
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'The superintendent took the receiver 
from the clerk's hand and listened to a 
message. 

“T am looking after the matter," he 
said, finally. “Telephone them that the 
annoyance is only slight and that it will 
cease very shortly. How's that? No; 
just a little trouble below the engine 
room." 

The complaint had come from the res- 
taurant. Kitchen employees had com- 
plained of smelling smoke. The odor was 
also noticeable in the baths. 

Far from the annoyance being elimi- 
nated in a few minutes, the managers of 
the restaurants and the baths both com- 
plained within half that time that the 
electric lights had gone out. Lamps and 
candles were demanded. 

The superintendent was telephoning 
his supply department for candles and 
lamps when there staggered to the day- 
light of the street floor one of the firemen 
who had been sent from Engine Company 
No. r. His face was black with smoke 
and his eyes were like two holes burned 
in a blanket. 

He turned to the right and then to the 
left in a bewildered manner. 

"What's the matter?" demanded the 
superintendent, his voice still possessing 
that calm of the New Yorker who always 
takes it for granted that his safety is 
assured. 

“Telephone! Telephone!" the fireman 
gasped. At the same moment he saw 
the instrument on the information desk 
and jumped for it. 

* Fire headquarters!" he grunted husk- 
ily into the mouthpiece. He writhed with 
impatience as he waited the few seconds 
necessary to make the connection. 

“This is O'Brien of Engine Company 
No. r," he said, when he heard the crisp 
“Hello” of the operator at headquarters. 
“TIm at the still alarm in the Intercon- 
tinental Building. Start them rolling!" 

In less than thirty seconds—well within 
the average time of a good New York 
fire company—the engines, trucks, and 
hose wagons of the First Battalion were 
"rolling" with a thrilling clamor of bells 
and shrieks of sirens through the cluttered 
streets of down-town Manhattan. 

The high pressure hose was stretched 
in through the crowds of people entering 
and leaving this one building with a popu- 
lation of nearly ten thousand. A com- 
pany of fire fighters trooped below the 
karak and was lost to sight. 

With a constantly rattling gong, the 
Battalion Chief pulled up before the 
entrance to the skyscraper, jumped from 
his light buggy and disappeared, following 
the hose downward. 

The smell of smoke was now succeeded 
by the smoke itself as an iron door at the 
head of a stairway leading to the vitals 
of the building was opened and made 
fast for the men with the hose. Occu- 
pants of the luxurious lounges of the baths 
complained bitterly, and then hurriedly 
dressed and departed for the street above. 
Waiters, cooks, scullions and patrons of 
the restaurant below began beating a re- 
treat, the proprietor bringing up the rear, 
coughing and sneezing, but holding fast 
to two money bags containing the receipts 
for the day. 

Five minutes after the apparatus of the 
First Battalion reached the Interconti- 
nental there arose a fresh clamor in the 
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down-town streets, and the four com- 
panies of the Second Battalion arrived in 
response to a second alarm. 

From far up-town the chief of the fire 
department came in his high-powered 
machine, came like a flash of blood 
whipped through the air and with a 
never-faltering shriek of the red car's 
siren. He arrived in time to see half a 
dozen men dragged to the air from the 
deep pit extending beneath the building to 
the tops of the caissons. No human being 
could live down there, for the place was 
now notonly a furnace of flames, but also a 
pit of rapidly forming poisonous gases. 

Had there been immediately available 
a map of the construction of the sub-sur- 
face section. of the skyscraper, many 
precious moments would have been saved 
and the peril of a catastrophe even more 
appalling than that which sent an “un- 
sinkable” ship to the bottom of the ocean 
might not have come about. The Chief 
found the firemen working at the sole 
entrance below which they had been able 
to discover. The smoke pouring up from 
this iron stairway was getting hotter and 
hotter, and coming with the increasing 
speed of a blast in process of gathering. 

In a structure of less modern design, 
the picks of the attacking crews of the 
fire department could have ripped holes 
in the floors and their axes could have 
smashed down walls. But in this modern 
fire-trap all was steel, finely tested for 
lasting strength, stone, and asphaltum. 
There was only one weapon with which 
such barriers could be removed, oxy- 





acetylene blow-pipes, and only yeggmen 
kept those handy and in shape for use. 
The fire department possessed none, and 
not a man in New York’s fire fighting 
force was capable of handling one if it had 
been placed in his hands. The depart- 
ment had remained nobly efficient in 
stamping out fires in old buildings. Here 
was a fire in a forty-story building that 
was getting away from the fire laddies 
before it had reached within forty feet of 
the surface of the earth. 


II 


THIRD, a fourth, and then the final 
fifth alarm was sent in by the Chief, 
bringing fire apparatus and additional 
fire fighters from far distant sections of 
the city. The bridges spanning the East 
River were cleared by the police, and 
high above the leaden waters and under 
a leaden sky the great spans of horses 
dashed with titanic clatter as Brooklyn 
and Queens boroughs replied to the fifth 
alarm. 

To fight the flames in the deep pit 
under the Intercontinental, the chief of 
the department sought an additional 
entrance for the high-pressure streams. 
With an order made more imperative 
because of a crackling oath, he sent two 
companies of miners and sappers to the 
subway station beside the underground 
walls of the skyscraper. On the floor of 
the station was a heavy framework of 


iron, checkered with small patches of 
very tough and thick glass. 


These bits 


Finnegan had reached the sill of the twenty-fourth 


charred and burned scaling ladder. 


He could 
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of glass, cemented into the iron frame, 
were glowing opalescently and with little 
streaks of red, like the eyes of the insane 
possessed of fear and desperation. The 
fre had crept from the engire-room to 
the restaurant's extensive storerooms, 
packed with barrels of liquors and crates 
of food, cases of oil, and casks of butter 
and lard. 

'The men brought their axes high over 
their shoulders and attacked the blinking, 
sinister. barrier between them and the 
black and red pit below. Other men 
stood back, ready with the hose to shoot 
streams of water into the apertures which 
the attack would yield. The axmen 
struck in unison, shielding their eyes un- 
der their left arms as splinters of glass 
and iron flew about them. In less than 
a minute a ragged hole was made in the 
barrier, and the water was shooting below 
as there came upward a cloud of acrid 
smoke and the sound of the roaring of a 
not too distant furnace. 

The police reserves of a score of sta- 
tions had arrived and had roped off an 
area of five blocks square, beating back 
the fast-growing multitude. 

Suddenly the men fighting the fire from 
the subway station heard their chief give 
a shrill cry of warning. The roar of the 
furnace had become stilled. The men 
made the retreat from the ragged entrance 
to the pit in a rush, abandoning the hose. 
They bit rather than heard the explo- 
sion below as the first back-draught came. 
The air trembled and the asphalt under 
their feet seemed to lift soggily. 


A wide-spreading, funnel-shaped body 
of flaming gas shot through the vent the 
men had made with their axes. It came 
with a hundred times the force, heat, 
and volume of the greatest blow-pipe dus 
fashioned, and it melted iron and glass 
and caused the paint to run in ut ee 
from the walls of the station. 

A subway train pulled in at half speed, 
but the heat was so intense that the 
motorman put on full speed and continued 
his way toward Bowling Green and the 
entrance to the East River tubes. 

One high-pressure hose that had been 
abandoned by the nozzlemen suddenly 
twisted and sprang into action, like a 
mighty snake of the age of animal mon- 
strosities. As if possessed of hate and 
the fever for destruction, it made a 
vicious swing through the air. The 
bright brass nozzle rang against a steel 
pillar and then flew from its socket. The 
water gushed with tremendous force from 
the torn mouth of the hose, smashing to 
splinters a ticket booth and sending the 
firemen clattering up the iron stairs to 
the surface. 

The fighting line—the abandoned point 
of fire attack from the subway station was 
of such mean advantage that it hardl 
deserved that description—had been elimi- 
nated. Scores of fire companies that had 
arrived in the neighborhood in answer to 
the five alarms were practically idle. 

The first explosion below ground had 
put every one of the twenty elevator 
cars out of business. Almost instantly 


with this disaster—for the stoppage of 


the elevators was as if an ocean liner had 
been stripped of every life boat and life 
preserver at the moment of collision— 
there came a series of terrific explosions 
from the steam pipes in the baths just 
under the street door. and the twenty 
elevator shafts became twenty flues for 
smoke, gas, and flame. The miles of 
subway tubes gave to these forty-story 
chimneys a forced draft that might have 
been. well imagined powerful enough to 
fan the very flames of hell. 

The fire following this great draft 
was now being fed by the fuel stored far 
below the surface, stores of lubricating 
oil for machinery, the bales of waste 
paper collected the night before from the 
forty floors of offices, the fats and grease 
of the restaurant kitchen, the rich fur- 
nishings of the restaurant itself, the rugs, 
bedding, furniture and fittings of the 
baths. 

In twenty seconds the people above the 
twenty-fifth floor, who had tried to reach 
the surface by means of the narrow and 
hidden stairways which encircled the 
elevator shafts, were cut off by gas and 
smoke as deadly as the flame itself. 

The chief of the fire department of the 
city despatched an aide to instruct head- 
quarters to sound the “Two Nines,” a 
signal to the world that a catastrophe 
was in progress, and that there was at 
hand one of those supreme moments of 

reat menace to test human ingenuity, 

Finan courage and the weapons of de- 
fense and prevention fashioned by man 
against the elements. 





floor and was groping for the twenty-fifth with his 


not reach it. 


He was trapped upon the wall 
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The heavy black cloud that had hung 
over Manhattan all during the early 
afternoon had spread so that it shut off 
the setting sun. In all the skyscrapers 
there flashed electric lights and. down- 
town became a fairy city fashioned in 
countless jewels. As the blackness gath- 
ered there came from the thousands of 
white faces staring from the gloom of 
the streets many sharp cries of dismay 
and horror. From the dark windows of 
the Intercontinental Building were dart- 
ing the blue flames of gas, igniting as it 
struck the outer air and fed upon oxygen 
sufficient to set it off. 

The fireproof Intercontinental Build- 
ing had become a huge gas retort. Every 
office room was a cell for the creation of 
a small back-draught. As the heat be- 
came more intense from floor to floor, 
and as the oxygen inside was used up, the 
furniture, books, rugs, and other equip- 
ment of each office underwent the process 
of destructive distillation. Hundreds of 
windows began to pop, sounding a fusil- 
lade as from a battery of gatling guns in 
use in aerial warfare. 


Ill 


"THE sounding of “Two Nines” informs 
the officials of the city that great peril 
obtains. It means a request to the 
Governor for the mustering of the militia 
in the various armories, the assembling 
of ambulances and surgeons, and the 
preparation of emergency hospitals and 
emergency morgues. The troops are 
needed to prevent general panic or the 
sway of the thief who, jackalwise, will 
prey where the dead lie. The extra 
morgues are needed to guard against the 
age-old fear of plague, and the extra 
hospital beds to hold the victims of dis- 
asters that come in the dies mali of man- 
kind, the dis-mal days of the world. 

With the coming of night, Manhattan's 
skyline showed its tall buildings with 
every window illuminated. The rich 
borough of the city lay between the two 
dark rivers as a thing fashioned from an 
El Dorado store of pieces of gold, softly 
shining, alluring. But the windows of the 
tallest of the Mammon-temples, from the 
twenty-hfth to the fortieth floors, were 
filled with little white patches, the faces 
of human beings entrapped, while below 
the twenty-fifth floor shadows danced fan- 
tastically with the unearthly greenish-blue 
light of burning gases. One of the greatest 
and most modern of the structures of its 
kind in the world was a fireproof torch. 

At the foot of the doomed structure 
the water towers, engines and trucks took 
on the proportion of the toys fashioned 
after their models. There was no ladder or 
series of extension ladders that could get 
within fifteen stories of the twenty-fifth 
floor. The narrow stairs, that had never 
been intended for practical use, were cut 
off by the great sheets of flame, smoke 
and gas that poured up from the roaring 
furnace below ground. 

The sounding of the “Two Nines” 
became known to the millions of Greater 
New York when the National Guard 
regiments marched from their armories, 
and, instead of blue-coated policemen 
patrolling the streets, soldiers with fixed 
bayonets became the guardians of the 
masses. 

On the very heels of the smartly ac- 


coutered militia came a hooligan horde 
shrieking the wares of calamity, the 
special extra editions of the afternoon 
newspapers. 

Women screamed and fainted in the 
streets; men cursed and prayed alter- 
nately and meaninglessly. 

The headlines of the extras shouted, 
with almost demoniacal glee of ultra- 
journalism: 


FIVE THOUSAND DOOMED IN 
BLAZING SKYSCRAPER! 


Cavalry troops were added to the 
squadrons of mounted police in making 
wider the free space about the heart of 
Manhattan’s financial section. Cystlike, 
they would make this spot of horror, 
cutting it off so that the flail of death 
might have room for quick and therefore 
more merciful work. None could tell 
when they would begin to jump, as they 
had jumped before from the high win- 
dows in the Washington Place fireproof 
horror one Jewish Sabbath afternoon. 
None could tell when there would sound 
from the lips of those in whirling flight 
to death that strange despairing appeal 
described by a “Titanic” survivor as like 
the cries that come from a great kennel 
at the feeding time. 

There might be even worse scenes 
than those enacted within a hundred feet 
of safety when the “Slocum” holocaust 
made a great community shudder and 
sob, or when the great ocean liners swung 
away from the burning wharves of Ho- 
boken with crews and passengers doomed 
within their burning decks. 

If the mob, strangers to philosophy and 
hateful only of the implacable, should 
gather to witness the end, hysteria would 
come as a cloak to horror and then— 
What? 

'The superbly trained and intelligent 
horses of the mounted police pushed back 
the crowd with their buttocks and shoul- 
ders, treading lightly and injuring none. 
The mounts of the cavalry trampled the 
feet of the insistent or flecked the foam 
from their bridled jaws in their faces. 

All the while the dancing shadows and 
ps flames showed in the windows of the 

ntercontinental, showers of glass fell as 
the panes popped and, finally, something 
heavy and making a ruffling sound struck 
the middle of Broadway. 

It was a large law volume bound tightly 
about with the veil of a woman. A fire- 
man picked it up and knew that it con- 
tained a message. He hurried with it to 
a man in white helmet and white rubber 
coat. 

“What is it?" demanded the Deputy 
Chief. 

“A message from above, sir, I think.” 

“Tt was thrown from a window?" 

“It must have been; it grazed my 
shoulder." 

The Deputy Chief ripped the veil fas- 
tening of the book and à sheet of loose 
paper fell from the bound leaves. He 
held it to the side light of a useless hook 
an ladder company's apparatus and 
read: 


We have made bulkheads for half of the ele- 
vator shafts on the twenty-fifth floor but have 
used all material. The bulkheads cut off the gas 
and the smoke and send it to the windows of the 
twenty-fourth floor. ‘This is the fifth message we 
have thrown you. Weare making a rope of the 
clothes of every man and woman here. ‘There 


are about three thousand five hundred of us 
all told, and the women have the top floors 
on the side cut off from the smoke and gas 
by the bulkheads. 

Jonn Brake, Superintendent. 


IV 


ROPE! 

With a coil of good stout hemp the 
chasm between the twenty-fifth floor and 
the pavement of Broadway could have 
been plumbed. But hemp had gone out 
of fashion in the saving of life as well as 
in the taking of life. 

While John Blake, Superintendent, was 
trying to fashion a cord long enough to 
reach the ground, the men of the fire 
department were trying to send him one 
ready made. 

There were two possibilities of reaching 
the imprisoned people from below: One 
was with the use of scaling ladders, and 
the other was with the rope gun. The 
gun, like the aérial ladders, the hose, the 
picks, and the axes, was designed for use 
in fighting fires in buildings as high as 
ten stories or, at most, fifteen stories. It 
could not fire a charge heavy enough to 
hurl a stout cord twenty-five stories high 
and with speed enough to strike an open 
window as a target. 

The Fire Chief ordered a sixty-foot 
aérial ladder sent up from the heaviest 
of his modern trucks. The tip of this 
ladder was thrown to one side of a win- 
dow on the sixth floor. 

About the base of the ladder gathered 
the men of a company that had become 
famous by heroic aérial work in the 
rescues made during the destruction of 
the Windsor Hotel on Fifth Avenue, 
March 17, 1899. 

“Is Finnegan here?" asked the Chief. 

A well-knotted little man, with a face 
of tight parchment and eyes that were 
like two new agates, small and bright, 
stepped from the crowd. Finnegan was 
a probation man in the company during 
the Windsor fire, a bit of a lad, eager and 
fearless. I had seen him climb the front 
of the burning hotel with two scaling 
ladders, slowly, like a daddy-long-legs, 
and had seen him come down with a 
heavy woman trying to choke him with 
a half-nelson. I had seen him hold fast 
with feet and hands to the little bars of 
the scaling ladders while one after 
another they bent like bows outward from 
the wall, the tough Georgia pine seeming 
on the point of snapping every second. 

“ Peel off, Finnegan,” the Chief ordered. 

The little man slipped from his coat, 
turned his helmet as he looked aloft and 
saw the burning jets at the windows and 
then, as he took a second glance and 
measured the great stretch upward that 
he would have to climb, he squatted in 
the watery highway and yanked off his 
boots. 

A great hank of thin but strong rope 
had been secured and this Finnegan 
made fast about his waist. The only 
other thing he would take aloft with him 
was a big jack-knife, which was made 
fast to his belt with a stout bit of twine. 

Two men ran up the sixty-foot aérial, 
each taking a scaling ladder. At the 
third rung from the top the first of these 
men pushed up his ladder to its full length 
and then smashed it over the sill of a 
window on the seventh floor. He pulled 
it far over to the right hand corner and 


Could he make it? Could he clear each window between the eighth and the twenty-fifth floors? 
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crowded over to one side of the aerial as 
Finnegan came scampering up like a 
monkey. 

It was a one-man job. There were no 
friendly. cornices above the seventh floor 
and the climbing fireman would have to 
edge around the windows to avoid the 
flames. By overlapping his two scaling 
ladders he might be able to dash upward 
through the fire, gas and smoke, drawing 
his Georgia pine strips after him in time 
to prevent them from being burned and 
his return cut off. 

A giant searchlight blazed the way for 
the little Irishman, who seemed like a fly 
sticking to the wall as he paused at the 
top of his first ladder and began shoving 
the second above him. 

Above the rescuer’s head the gas 
flames played, licking upward and down- 
ward and to right and left, coming out 
in puffs and then sucking back in. His 
helmet shone in the silver shaft of the 
searchlight like the head of an attacking 
beetle. The firemen below held their 
breath as they saw the top ladder’s hook 
take a grip on the window of the eighth 
floor. Finnegan did not move until the 
gas jet of the seventh story window 
flickered and drew in. Then he scram- 
bled upward with the agility of a trick 
performer, which he was. He was ob- 
scured for a moment when a great puff 
of blue flame shot from the window, but 
the watching firemen saw the lower ladder 
moving upward and they knew that he 
was safe and still working. 

The Fire Chief dug his finger nails into 
the palms of his hands. He wanted to 
yell, to yell exultantly and cheeringly. 
[he men about him did it for him, and 
the slowly climbing Finnegan heard the 
shout and felt pleased. 

Could he make it? Could he clear 
each window between the eighth and 
the twenty-fifth floors. Would his tight 
little muscles, would his lungs, his nerve, 
his luck hold out over that long, fire- 
belted, perpendicular stretch? The cut- 
ting off of his breath for a second or two 
by the window gas jets would mean the end 


for Finnegan. The burning or breaking of 
one of his two scaling ladders would mean 
that he would be caught sticking to the 
wall between fires, helpless. He was 
already far out of reach of the aérial 
ladders. 

The Chief, thinking always of the life 
of his brave little Tad, ordered the truck 

ulled away, leaving clear the street be- 
ow the rescuer. Then he ordered the 
strongest and largest of the life nets made 
ready for use, and to the company cap- 
tains he sent word to pick out the heaviest 
and the most Panett of their men for 
special service. If the net would hold he 
wanted to be sure that the arms, backs 
and fingers of the net crew would not fail, 
even if Finnegan jumped or fell at the 
twenty-fourth floor. 

Finnegan passed the twelfth floor. 
Eight times he had watched his chance 
and had scurried across the windows of 
hell. His helmet did not shine so brightly 
as it did at his start. i 
the zone of efficiency of the searchlight, 
as he had long passed the field of opera- 
tions of the other tools of the men of his 
craft. The men on the street no longer 
cheered. Their necks were stiff with 
craning, and they took it turn about in 
watching the progress of the little black 
human speck. The Chief never lowered 
his head. With a pair of night glasses 
he watched every move of hand and foot, 
every bend of the swaying scaling lad- 
ders, and when one of them swung 
with the increasing wind he found him- 
self running over in his mind little prayers 
for aid and comfort that he had thought 
lost with a forgotten childhood. 

The foreman of the net crew stood 
beside the Chief waiting a word that 
would throw his men into position with 
taut muscles and wide-apart legs. 

“He is between the fifteenth and 
twentieth floors,” the Chief announced, 
finally. "He is resting. There is smoke 
coming from the top of the ladder on the 
twentieth. He can’t rest long.” 

Five seconds had been enough for Fin- 
negan, but when he made the next floor 





“A message from above, sir” 


He was passing, 


the Chief saw that the second ladder he 
was hauling after him was blazing. This 
menacing little tongue of flame was made 
all the more distinct because of the fact 
that the searchlight rays were now very 
faint. 

Finnegan managed to put out the fire 
on his scaling ladder. Hesmudged it with 
hands that were covered with callouses 
from hard work until they were as if 
gloved with horn. He reached the twenty- 
second floor, when again the charred 
scaling ladder took fire. This time he 
lost a good two feet of it before he 
could beat out the flame. At the twenty- 
third floor he was again compelled to stop 
to rest; again the ladder caught fire 
and again he put it out. The original 
eighteen-foot length of the ladder was 
now cut to fifteen, leaving him barely 
enough to reach the window above on 
the twenty-fourth floor. He still had the 
full length of the other ladder, although 
it, too, was charred at one end. 

Five minutes, full of the agony of sus- 
pense, and then there came from the dry 
lips of the Chief a cry that was half a 
curse. [t was the signal to the foreman 
of the net crew. 

Thirty of the most powerful men in the 
department sprang into position in a 
circle. The net drew taut. 

Finnegan had reached a point just 
under the sill of the twenty-fourth floor 
and was groping for the twenty-fifth with 
his charred and burned scaling ladder. 
He could not reach it. He was trapped 
upon the wall. 


V 
FINNEGAN, finding himself trapped, 


recalled, with that abundant hope of 
the Celt, that a chum of Engine Company 
32 had been buried alive under a burning 
building for nearly two days in Elizabeth 
Street during the winter of 1907. After 
the collapse of the building an under- 
taker's wagon was kept waiting within 
the fire lines for his friend’s body. But 
his friend came out of it alive. There 
was always a chance. 

Below the little Irishman was the great 
city of New York stretching in a pano- 
rama of lights. He could not look straight 
downward because of the gas fumes, 
from which he protected himself, as best 
he could, by breathing in the crook of his 
right arm. The burned ladder he had 
hooked to one of the crosspieces of the 
one he had in place above him on the 
twenty-fourth floor window sill. He would 
hold it in reserve. If his iron hook 
melted and began to sag too dangerously 
he would use the fragment of the other 
ladder to hang to for a while longer. 

An aëroplane might save him if an 
aëroplane could graze a skyscraper with- 
out breaking a wing—a thing it could not 
possibly do. A parachute would do, but 
there was no parachute to be had. A 
rope might be the very thing! 

He had one about his waist, but it 
was very thin, though strong, and would 
be burned at one of the windows before 
he could reach the ground. He looked 
upward to see how his iron hook was 
holding against the heat pouring over 
the fireproof sill. Something strange 
caught his eye. A thin black object was 
dangling toward him from above, dodging 
the gas sheets as they shot from the win- 
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dow. He was getting help from above— 
from the twenty-fifth floor. There was 
something doing for Finnegan. 

"Let it come! I gotcha, Steve!" he 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

He unloosened the stout rope about 
his waist, made one end fast under his 
armpits and reached for the black object 
that was being dangled to him. He 
caught it and found it a homemade cord, 
fashioned of silks and ribbons and strips 
of wool and cotton, a pretty enough 
thing for the halter of a harlequin per- 
haps, but not strong enough for a fre- 
man's wornout body. He had become 
skilled in watching and playing against 
the dangers of the gas-filled windows, 
and he managed to get his rope tied to 
the patchwork cord without having either 
burned. He gave a shout and the cord 
and rope were hauled until they were 
taut. 

Finnegan would have tried to scale 
the thin rope hand over hand, but every 
living thread in his body ached. Sud- 
denly he felt a tug under his shoulders 
and his feet left the scaling ladder. His 
helmet, reversed, covered his face. He 
held his breath as he swept upward 
through the flame. Then a black cur- 
tain dropped over his eyes. 

When n awakened he found himself 
in a room crowded with men. 

* What's the matter?" he asked, sitting 
up. 

The room was filled with gas and he 
was choking. 

“Shut that door," he ordered. “It’s 
the outside air makes the gas take fire." 
He scrambled to his feet. 

A sensible working-fireman 
action. 

“Shut every door and window on the 
windward side," he commanded. "Leave 
just a little air come in on the leeward. 
Be quick. Where you got the women? 
On the top floors? All right. Do the 
same thing up there, but do it in a 
hurry. This gas will burn out down 
below. Have you cut off the ventilators? 
No? All you men get busy and cut 'em 
off. Keep your eye on that rope for me. 
I'll take a look." 

Finnegan found half of the elevator 
shafts covered with roughly fashioned 
bulkheads and keeping back the smoke 
and fumes. Office furniture, books. rugs, 
carpets had been used for this. Blake, 
the superintendent, who had directed this 
work, was at his elbow. 

“Come,” said Finnegan, hurrying back 
to the room into which he had been 
drawn. “Write me a note—I don't 
spell much and when I do spell nobody 
can get me." 


was in 





Blake was ready with pencil and paper 
in a second. 

“Send up block and fall and one ax 
in a hurry," Finnegan dictated. “Keep 
rope clear of windows. Get mattresses, 
bedding, boards to cut off elevator shafts 
from gas. Then we're all right.—Fin- 
negan." 

The quick eyes of the fireman saw a 
long curtain pole stretched between two 
rooms of the office suite. He jumped 
for it and tore it free of its fastenings. 
With one of the rings he made a simple 
pulley attachment and through this 
passed the thin rope he had brought with 
him up the front of the building. 

Blake had put the message in a book 
and had made the book fast to the free 
end. Finnegan then put his curtain pole 
over the sill and extended it as far as 
he could away from the windows and to 
one side. Down shot the message. 

In a short while he got a signal from 
below. It meant for him to pull away. 
With quick, steady strokes he and a 
dozen men drew in the line. 

Finnegan grabbed the ax as he would 

have grabbed a brother he had thought 
dead. With muscles, a clear head, a 
piece of steel well tempered, and a tough 
bit of wood with which to wield his steel, 
a fireman can tackle any phase of his 
enemy's fury. He found a massive 
director's table in one of the offices. It 
was built of black oak. He knew the 
strength of English oak, and from this 
elegant piece of nonsense he cut a beam 
that would replace the curtain pole. To 
one end of this beam he soon had his 
block and fall made fast, and in a few 
minutes his thin rope was replaced with 
a thin steel hawser that his chief had 
requisitioned from a construction com- 
pany. 
When the earth end of this appeared 
at the window on the twenty-fifth floor 
it brought the Chief himself with a sup- 
ply of boards and materials for making 
bulkheads. 

He had requisitioned from the whole- 
sale houses in Chambers, Duane and 
Warren streets, west of Broadway, hun- 
dreds of horse blankets, bales of felt 
material and other stuff of the trade 
that would serve the needed purpose. 
Better still, once he was sure of the stout- 
ness of the overhanging oak piece and 
its fastening, he could put in use a hastily 
rigged platform which would bring his 
men after him and, if necessity came, 
serve as a car for the rescue of the im- 
prisoned. 

"Where's Blake?" asked the Chief, 
when he landed safely inside the building. 

“Here, Boss." 
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"Say, Finnegan,” he called, “this 
rescue is going to be a cinch. Boss 
the job for me until I come back” 


Finnegan pointed out his whilom 
amanuensis. 

"Get busy with this stuff, and bulk- 
head the other shafts," ordered the 
Chief. ‘I’m going to hitch a car to this 
block and fall and in ten minutes there'll 
be a company of men to help. I’m going 
for them." 

'The men in the room joined Blake in 
pulling in the material for cutting off the 
gas at the twenty-hfth floor. The Chief 
made a wide noose in the end of the steel 
hawser and slipped his foot in it as he 
crawled over the window sill and swung 
to the left, free of the menaceful windows 


below. 
“Say, Finnegan,” he called, “this 
rescue is going to be a cinch. Boss the 


job for me until I come back." 







A maniac rose among us and 
flung his fists above his head 
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“Très Jolie" 


A Blister Jones Story of the Kentucky Derby 


By John Taintor Foote 


HE hot, inky odors of a newspaper 
plant took me by the throat during 
my progress in the whiney eleva- 
tor to the third floor. 

Before attacking the day’s editorial I 
tried to decide whether it was the nerve- 
flicking clash of the linotypes, the pecking 
chatter of the typewriters, or the jarring 
rumble of the big cylinder presses that 
was taking the life out of my work. 
was impartial in this, but gave it up. 

And then a letter was dropped on the 
desk before me, and I recognized in the 
penciled address upon the envelope the un- 
formed hand of Blister Jones. 


Dear friend [the letter began, and some- 
how the ache behind my eyes died out as I 
read]: I guess you are thinking me dead by 
this time on account of not hearing from me 
sooner in answer to yours. Well, this is to 
show you I am alive and kicking. I guess you 
have read how good the mare is doing. She 
isa mare as good as her dam. I had some 
mean luck with her at Nashville by her going 
lame for me so she could not start in the big 
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stake but she is o. k. now. I note what you 
said about being sick. That is tough. Why 
don't you come to Louisville and see the mare 
run in the Derby. If you would only bet I 
can give you a steer that would put you right 
and pay all your expenses. Well this is all 
for the present. 
Resp. Blister Jones. 

P. S. Now be shure to come as I want 
you to see the mare. She is shure a good 
mare. 


I laid the letter down with a sigh. 
The mare referred to was the now mighty 
“Très Jolie," favorite for the Kentucky 
Derby. I had seen her once when a two- 
year-old, and I remembered Blister's 

ride as he told me she was to be placed 
in his hands by Judge Dillon. 

Yes, I would be glad to see “the mare," 
and I longed for the free sunlit world 
of which she was a part, as for a tonic. 
But this was of course impossible. So 
long as hard, undiscerning materialism 
demanded editorials—editorials I must 
furnish. 


* Consarn such a pen!" I said aloud, at 
its first scratch. 

“Quite right!” boomed a deep voice. 
A big gentle hand fell on my shoulder and 
spun me away from the desk. “See 
here," the voice went on grufHly, * you're 
back too soon. We can't afford to take 
chances with you. Get out of this! The 
cashier'll fix you up. Don’t let me see 
you around here again till—we have bet- 
ter pens," and he was gone before thanks 
were possible. 

“T’m going to Churchill Downs to cover 
the Derby for a Sunday special!" I sang 
to the Sporting Editor as I passed his 
door. 

“The ‘Review of Reviews’ might use 
it!" followed me down the hall, and I 
ae as I headed for the cashier’s 

esk. 


e ELL—well—well!” was Blister's 

greeting. "Look who's here! I 
seen your ole specs shinin' in the sun clear 
down the line!" 


“Tres Jolie," by John Taintor Foote 


I sniffed luxuriously. 

*[t smells just the same!" I said. 
** Horses, leather, and liniment! | Where's 
Très Jolie?” 

*In the second stall," said Blister, 
pointing. “Wait a minute—I’ll have a 
swipe lead her out. Chick!"—this to a 
boy dozing on a rickety stool,—''if your 
time ain't too much took up holdin' down 
that chair, this gentleman 'ud like to take 
a pike at the Derby entry." 


[IKE a polished red-bronze sword leaping 
from a black velvet scabbard the mare 
came out of her stall into the sunlight, 
the boy clinging wildly to the strap. She 
snorted, tossed her glorious head, and 
shot her hind feet straight for the sky. 

* You, Jane—be a lady now!" yelled 
the boy, trying to stroke the arching neck. 


“Why does he call her Jane?” I asked. 
“Stable name," Blister explained. 
“Don’t get too close—she’s right on 
edge!" And after a pause, his eyes 


shining, “Can you beat her?” 

I shook my head, speechless. 

“Neither can they/” Blisters hand 
swept the two-mile circle of stalls that 


held somewhere within their big curve— 
the enemy. 

The boy at the mare’s head laughed 
joyously. 


** They ain't got a chance!” he gloated. 

** All right, Chick!” said Blister. “Put 
her up!... Hold on!" he corrected 
suddenly. *"'Here's the boss!” and I be- 
came aware of a throbbing motor behind 
me. So likewise did Trés Jolie. 

“Whoa, Jane! Whoa, darling—it’s Mam- 
my!” came in liquid tones from the motor. 

The rearing thoroughbred descended 
to earth with slim inquirin 
ears thrown forward, and 
remembered that Blister had 
described Mrs. Dillon’s voice 
as "good to listen at." 

"Look, Virginia—she 
knows me!" the velvet voice 
exclaimed. 

Another voice, rather heavy 
for a woman but with a 
fascinating drawl in it, 
answered: 

“Perhaps she fancies you 
have a milk bottle with you. 
Isn’t this the one you and 
Uncle Jake mud. on a 
bottle?" 

**Y ass'm,—yass, Miss Vah- 

inia,—dat's her! Dat's ma 

oney-bird!" came in ex- 
cited tones from an ancient 
negro who alighted stiffly 
from the motor and peered in 
our direction. As they ap- 
roached he held Mrs. Dillon 
by the sleeve, and I realized 
that for Uncle Jake the sun 
would never shine again. 

Judge Dillon, a big-boned, 
silent man, I had met. And 
after the shower of questions 
poured upon Blister had 
abated, and the mare had 
been gentled, petted, and given 
a lump of sugar with a final 
hug, he presented me to his 
wife. 

“My cousin, Miss Good- 
loe," said Mrs. Dillon, and I 
sensed a mass of tawny hair 
under the motor veil and 


looked into a pair of blue eyes set 
wide apart below a broad white brow. 

It developed that Miss Goodloe was 
from Tennessee, that she was visiting the 
Dillons at “Thistle Ridge" near Lexing- 
ton, and that she liked a small book of 
verses of which I had been guilty. It 
further developed that Mrs. Dillon had 
talked me over with an aunt of mine in 
Cincinnati, that we were mutually de- 
voted to Blister, and that he had de- 
scribed me to her as “the most educated 
guy allowed loose." This last I learned 
as Judge Dillon and Blister discussed the 
Derby some distance from us. 

“I feel awed and diffident in the pres- 
ence of such learning," said Miss Goodloe 
almost sleepily. ‘‘Why did I neglect my 
opportunities at Dobb's Ferry!" 

‘I would give a good deal to observe 
you when you felt difhdent, Virginia," 
said Mrs. Dillon, with a laugh like a sil- 
ver bell. “Uncle Jake!" she called, “we 
are going now." 

“T have heard of Uncle Jake," I said, 
as the old man felt his way toward us. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Dillon. "He insisted 
upon coming to see the Derby." She 
dwelt ever so lightly upon the verb, and 
Uncle Jake caught it. 

“No, Miss Sally,” he explained, “dat 
ain’ "zackly what Í mean. Hit’s like dis—I 
justam boun' foh to hyahall de folks shout 
glory when ma Honey-bird comes home!” 

“What if she ain't in front, Uncle 
Jake?" said Blister, helping the old man 
into the motor. 

“Don’t you trifle with me, boy 
plied Uncle Jake severely. 

Derby Day dawned as fair as tur- 
quoise sky and radiant sun could 


I" re- 





The mare came out of her stall into the sunlight, the 
boy clinging wildly to the strap 
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make it. I had slept badly. Until late 
the night before I had absorbed a haze 
of cigar smoke and the talk in the horel 
lobby. Despite Blister’s confidence I had 
become panicky as I listened. There had 
been so much assurance about several 
grave, soft-spoken horsemen who had felt 
that at the weight the favorite could not 
win. 

“Nevah foh a moment, suh," one 
elderly, well-preserved Kentuckian had 
said, “will deny the Dillon mare 
the right to be the public's. choice. 
But she has nevah met such a field of 
hosses as this, suh—and she lacks the 
bone to carry top weight against them.” 


"THERE had been many nods of approval 

at this statement, and I had gone to the 
Dillon party for consolation. But when 
I reached their apartments I had found 
the judge more silent than ever, and Mrs. 
Dillon as nervous as myself. Only Miss 
Goodloe appeared as usual. Her drawl 
was soothingly indolent. She seemed en- 
tirely oblivious of any tenseness in the 
atmosphere, and I caught myself won- 
dering what was behind those lazy-lidded 
blue eyes. ‘ 

Back in the lobby once more I had 
found it worse than ever—so many were 
against the favorite. I had about decided 
that our hopes were doomed, when a call 
boy summoned me to the desk with, 
“Gentleman to see you, sir." 

There I had found Blister, and I fairly 
hugged him as he explained that he had 
dropped in on the way to his “joint,” as 
he called his hotel. 

“Listenin’ to the knockers?” he asked, 
reading me at once. "Furget it—them 
ole mint juleps is dead 'n' 
buried. You'll go dippy if 
you fall fur that stuff.’ 

“But the weight!” I gasped. 

"Say, they've got you goin’ 
right, ain’t they?” Blister 
exclaimed. “Now, listen! 
She can carry the grand-stand 
"n! come home on the bit! Get 
that fixed in your nut 'n' then 
hit the hay." 

“Thanks; I believe I will," 
I said, and I had followed his 
advice, though it was long 
until sleep came to me. . . . 

But now, as the blue-gray 
housetops of- Louisville 
sparkled with tiny points of 
light, and the window panes 
swam with pink-gold flame, 
I looked out over the still 
sleeping city and laughed 
at my fearsof the night before. 

“A perfect day!” I thought. 
“The favorite will surely win, 
and Blister and Uncle Jake 
and Mrs. Dillon will be made 
perfectly happy! A beautiful 
day—and a fitting one in 
which to fix the name of Très’ 
Jolie among the equine stars!" 

"We read some of your 
pay last night after you 
had gone," said Mrs. Dillon 
as we waited for the motor to 
take us to Churchill Downs. 
“I liked it, and I don't care 
for verse as a rule, except 
Omar—1 dote on the Rubai- 
yat. Don't you?" 

"Yes, indeed," I replied. 
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“T can't quite swallow his philosophy, 
but he puts it all so charmingly. Some 
of his pictures are most alluring." 

“Do learned persons ever long for the 
wilderness, and the bough, and—the other 
things?" Miss Goodloe asked innocently. 

“Quite frequently,” I assured her. 

She affected a sigh of relief. 

“That’s such a help," she said. “It 
makes them seem more like the rest of us." 


HUGE motor-car wheeled from the 

line at the curb and glided past us. 
A man in the tonneau lifted his hat 
high above his head as he saw Judge 
Dillon. 

“Oh, you Trés Jolie!" he called with a 

smile. ''The best luck in the world to 

ou, Judge!" It was an excessively rich 
Nu Yorker who owned one of the horses 
about to run in the Derby. 

“Oh, you Rob Roy!” called back Judge 
Dillon, also raising his hat. '* The same 
to you, Henry!" and suddenly there was 
a tug at my nerves, for I realized that 
this was the salut de combat. 

But Uncle Jake, his faith in his "Honey- 
bird" unshaken as the time drew near, 
rode in placid contentment on the front 
seat as we sped to the track. We passed, 
or were passed by, many motor-cars from 
which came joyous good wishes as the 
Dillons were recognized. Each packed 
and groaning street car held someone 
who knew our party, and “Oh, you Trés 
Jolie!" they howled as we swept by. The 
old negro's ears drank all this in. It was 
as wine to his spirit. He hummed a soft 
accompaniment to the purring motor, 
and, leaning forward, I caught these words: 


“Curry a mule an’ curry a hoss, 
Keep down trubbui wid de stable boss!" 


"Luck to her, Judge!" called the man 
at the gates as he waved us through. 
"Ah've hee my clothes on her!” 

“ You'll need a-barrel to get home in!” 
yelled a voice from a buggy. “The Rob 
Roy hoss'll beat her and make her like 
it!” 

**You-all are from the East, I reckon!” 
we heard the gateman reply. “Ah’ve 
just got twenty left that says we raise 
'em gamer in Kentucky than up your 
way!" 

At the stables we found Blister. 

“How is she?" asked Judge Dillon. 

"She's ready," was the answer. "It's 
all over but hangin' the posies on her." 

“Lemme feel dis mayeh!" said Uncle 
Jake, and Mrs. Dillon guided him into 
the stall. 

“Pd like to give her one little ni 
before she goes to the post, Judge," 1 
heard Blister say in a low voice. 

"Not a drop," came the quick reply. 
“If she can't win on her own courage, 
she'll have to lose." 

* Judge Dillon won't stand fur hop—he 
won't even let you slip a slug of bo: 
into a hoss,” Blister had once told me. 
I had not altogether understood this at 
the time, but now I looked at the big 
pe man with his splendid sportsman- 
ship, and loved him for it. 

A roar came from the grand-stand 
across the center field. 

“They’re off in the first race," said 
Blister. “Put the saddle on her, boys!” 
and when this was accomplished: “ Bring 
her out—it's time to warm up." 

I had witnessed Trés Jolie come forth 
once before and I drew well back, but it 
was Mrs. Dillon who led the thoroughbred 
from the stall. She was breathing won- 
derful words. Her voice was like the 


cooing of a dove. Très Jolie appeared to 
listen. 
"She don't handle like that fur us. 


does she, Chick?" said Blister. 


à Nope!” said the boy addressed. 
"She's hypnotized.” 
“ How do you do it?" I inquired of Mrs. 


Dillon as she led the mare to the track, 
the rest of us following. 

"She's my precious lamb, and I'm 
her own mammy!" was the lucid expla- 
nation. 


“NOW you oe said Blister to me. 

" Pete!" he called to a boy approach- 
ing, “I want this mare galloped a slow 
mile. Breeze her the last eighth. Don't 
take hold of her any harder'n you have 
to. Try 'n talk her back." 

“I got you!" said the boy, as Blister 
threw him up. 

Mrs. Dillon let go of the bridle. Très 
Jolie stood straight on her hind legs, 
made three tremendous bounds, and was 
gone. We could see the boy fighting to 
get her under control as she sped like 
a bullet down the track. 

J guess Pete ain’t usin’ the right lan- 
gwige,” said the boy called Chick, with a 
wide grin. 

“ Maybe she ain’t listenin’ good,” added 
another boy. 

“Cut out the joshin’ ’n’ get her blan- 
kets ready,” said Blister with a frown. 

“I think we'd better start,” suggested 
Judge Dillon. 

“ Aren't you terribly excited?” I asked 
Miss Goodies curiously as she walked 
cool and composed by my side. My own 
heart was pounding. 

“Of course," she drawled. 

“This girl is made of stone!" I thought. 

The band was playing Dixie as we 





"Look, Virginia—she knows me!" the velvet voice exclaimed 
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“Trés Jolie," 


by John Taintor Foote 


climbed the steps of the 
grand-stand, and the thou- 
sands cheered until it was 
repeated. Hands were thrust 
at the Dillons from every 
side, and until we found our 
box, continued shouts of, 
“Oh, you Trés Jolie!” rose 
above the crash of the band. 


HAD witnessed many races 
in the past and been a part 
of many racing crowds, but 
never one like this. These 
eople were Kentuckians. 
Fhe thoroughbred was part 
of their lives and their tradi- 
tions. Through him many 
made their bread. Over the 
fairest of all their fair acres 
he ran, and save for their 
wives and children they loved 
him best of all. 

Once each year for many 
years they had come from all 
parts of the smiling blue-grass 
country to watch the struggle 
between the satin-coated lords 
of speed that determined 
which was king. This jour- 
ney was like a pilgrimage, 
and worship was in their shin- 
ing eyes, as tier on tier I 
scanned their eager faces. 

And now three things hap- 
pened. A bugle called—and 
called again. The crowd grew 
deathly still. And Mrs. Dil- 
lon, in a voice that reminded 
me ofa frightened child, asked: 

“Where is Blister?" 

"Hell be here," said Judge Dillon, 
patting her hand. And even as a mega- 
phone bellowed, “We are now ready for 
the thirty-ninth renewal of the Kentucky 
Derby!" Blister squeezed through the 
crowd to the door of the box. 

He was a rock upon which we imme- 
diately leaned. 

“Everything all right?” I asked. 

“Fine as silk,” he said cheerfully, drop- 
ping into a seat. "You'll see a race hoss 
run to-day! Here they come! She's in 
front!” and, held to a proud sedateness by 
their tiny riders, the contenders in the 
Derby filed through the paddock gate. 

At the head of these leashed falcons 
was a haughty, burnished, slender-legged 
beauty—the proudest of them all. Her 
neck was curving to the bit and she 
seemed to acknowledge with a gracious 
bow the roar of acclamation that greeted 
her. She bore the number 1 upon her 
satin side, and dropping my eyes to my 
program I read: 


1. Tres Jolie, b. m. by Hamilton—dam 
Alberta. 
John C. Dillon . . . Lexington, Kentucky. 
(Manders— Blue and Gold.) 


“What sort of a jockey is Manders?” 
I asked Blister. 

“Good heady boy,” was the reply. 

“Virginia,—oh, Virginia,—isn’t she a 
lamb?” gasped Mrs. Dillon. 

"She's a stuck-up miss,” said Miss 
Goodloe in an even tone, and I almost 
hated her. 

Number 2 I failed to see as they paraded 
past. Number 3 was a gorgeous black wizh 
eyes of fire, powerful in neck and shoul- 





Mrs. Dillon guided him into the stall 


ders, and with a long driving hip. He 
was handsome as the devil and awe-in- 
spiring. Applause from the stands like- 
wise greeted him, though it was feeble to 
the howl that had met the favorite. 

"There's the one we've got to beat,” 
Blister stated. 

"Good horse," said Judge Dillon 
quietly. 

3. Rob Roy, bl. s. by Tempus Fugit—dam 
Marigold. 

Henry L.Whitley . . . . . NewYorkCity. 

(Dawson—Green and White.) 


I read. I followed him with my eyes and 
wished him somewhere else. He looked 
so overpowering—he and the millions be- 
hind him... . 

At last, a quarter of a mile away, they 
halted in a gorgeous shifting group. And 
the taut elastic webbing of the barrier 
that was to hold them from their flight 
a little longer, was stretched before them. 

They surged against it like a parti- 
colored wave, and then receding surged 
again—but always the narrow webbing 
held them back. I found the Blue and 
Gold. It was almost without motion— 
it did not shift and whirl with the rest. 

“ Ain't she the grand actor?" said Blis- 
ter with delight. “The best mannered 
thing at the barrier ever I saw!" 

Then for a moment I lost the colors 
that had held my gaze. They were 
blotted out and crowded back by other 
colors. In that instant the wave con- 
quered. It grew larger and larger. It 
was coming like the wind. But chere 
was the Blue and Gold? 

I was answered by a heaven-cleaving 
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shout that changed in the 
same breath to a despairing 
groan. It was as though a 
giant had been stricken deep 
while roaring forth his battle 
cry. The thousands had seen 
what I had  missed—their 
hopes in an instant were gone. 
In the stillness that followed, 
a harsh whisper reached me. 

"She's left! — She's left!" 
then an uncanny laugh. The 
rock had broken. 


THE wave was greeted by 

silence. A red bay thun- 
dered in the lead. Then came 
a demon, hard held, with open 
mouth, and number 3 shone 
from his raven side. Followed 
a flying squadron all packed 
together, their hoofs rolling 
like drums. And then came 
aching lengths, and my eyes 
filled with tears and some- 
thing gripped my heart and 
squeezed it, as Trés Jolie, 
skimming like an eager swal- 
low, fled past undaunted by 
that hopeless gap. 

“Whar my baby at?" 
asked Uncle Jake. He had 
heard the groan and the 
silence; fear was in his 
voice. 

“Oh,—Uncle Jake—" be- 
gan Mrs. Dillon—‘‘ They—” 
her voice broke. 

“Dey ain’t left her at de 

ost? Doan tell me dat, 
iss Sally!" 
Mrs. Dillon nodded as though to eyes 


that saw. Uncle Jake seemed to feel it. 
"How fah back? How fah back?" he 
demanded. 


“She ain't got a chance, Uncle Jake!” 
said Blister, and dropped his head on his 
arm lying along the railing. 

"How fah back?” insisted the old 
negro. 

lister raised his head and gazed. 

“Twenty lengths," he said, and dropped 
it again. 

“Doan you fret, Miss Sally!" Uncle 
Jake encouraged. “She'll beat 'em yet!" 

“Not this time, old man," said Judge 
Dillon very gently. He was tearing his 
pues carefully into little pieces with 

ig shaking hands. . . . 

The horses were around the first turn, 
and the battle up the back stretch had 
begun. The red bay was still leading. 

“Mandarin in front!" said some one 
behind us. “Rob Roy second and run- 
ning easy—the rest nowhere!" 
uL you wait!" called Uncle Jake. 
“You old fool nigger!” came Blister's 
muffled voice. 

Even at that distance I could have told 
which one was last. The same effortless 
floating stride I had noticed long ago was 
hers, as Trés Jolie, foot by foot, ate up 
the gap. At the far turn she caught the 
stragglers and one by one she cut them 
down. 

“Oh, gallant spirit!" I thought. “If 
they had given you but half a chance!" 

I lost her among a mêlée of horses, 
on the turn, as the leader swung into the 
stretch. It was the same red bay, but 
now the boy on the black horse moved 
his hands forward.a little and his mount 
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came easily to the leader's side. There 
was a short struggle between them and 
the bay fel! back. 

" Mandarin's done!" cried the voice 
behind us. “Rob Roy on the bit!” 

“I might have known it!" I thought 
bitterly. ‘‘He looked it all along." 

Then a gentle buzzing sprang up like a 
breeze. It was a whisper that grew to a 
muttering and then became a rumble and 
at last one delirious roar. The giant had 
recovered, and his mighty cry brought 
me to my feet, my heart in my throat— 
for, “Très Jolie!” he roared . . . and 
coming! coming!! coming!!! I saw the 
Blue and Gold! 

A maniac rose among us and flung his 
fists above his head. He called upon his 
gods—and then that magic name— 
“Très Jolie!” he shrieked: “Oh—Baby 
Doll!" It was Blister—and I marveled. 

I had seen him stand and lose his all 
without a sign of feeling. But now he 
raved and cursed and prayed and plead 
with his "Girlie!"—his “‘ Baby Doll '"— 
and with the last atom of her strength his 
sweetheart answered the call. 

She reached—heaven alone knows how 
—the flank of the flying black, and inch 
by inch she crept along that flank until 
they struggled head to head. 

"Oh, you black dog!" howled Blister, 
wild triumph in his voice. “You’ve got 
to beat a race hoss now!" As though 
he heard, the black horse flattened to his 
work. Almost to the end he held her 
there, eye meeting eye. The task was just 
beyond him. Evenas they shot 
under the wire he faltered. 
But it was very close, and the 
shrieking, hysterical grand- 
stand grew still and waited. 

I glanced at Blister. He 
was leaning forward, almost 
crouching, his face ashen, his 
eyes on the number board. 

Then slowly the numbers 
swung into view, and “7. 3. 
7." I read. 

There was a roar like the 
falling of ten thousand forest 
trees. These words flashed 
through my mind: “We'll 
know about her when she 
goes the route, carryin’ weight 
against class.". . . Yes, we 
knew about her—now! 

I saw Mrs. Dillon's lips 
move at Uncle Jake's ear. He 
raised his sightless eyes to 
the sky, his head nodding. 
It was as though he visioned 
Paradise and found it good 
indeed. 

I saw Blister's face turn 
from gray to red, from red to 
purple. The tenseness went 
out of his body, and suddenly 
he was gone—fighting his 
way through the crowd to- 
ward the steps. 

I saw Judge Dillon's big 
arm gather in his trembling 
wife, and he held her close 
while the heavens rocked. 





These things I saw through a blur, and 
then I felt Miss Goodloe sway at my side. 
She clutched at the railing, missed it, and 
sank slowly into her seat. 1 but glimpsed 
a white face in which the eyes had changed 
from blue to violet, when it was covered 
by two slender gloved hands. 

"Are you ill?" I called, as I bent 
above her. 

She shook her head. 

“It was too much." I barely heard. 

I stood bewildered, and then my stupid 
mind cast out a soulless image thatit held, 
and fixed the true one there. For me no 
veil of indolent mannerism would longer 
serve her. . .. 

“T rarely make this kind of a fool of 
myself," she said at last. 

“That I can quite believe," I replied, 
smiling down at her. She returned the 
smile with one that held a fine good com- 
radeship, and we seemed to have known 
each other long. . . . 


A CROWD had packed themselves be- 
fore the stall. As we reached it Blis- 
ter appeared in the doorway. 

"Get back! Get back!" he ordered 
and, pointing to the panting mare, “ Don't 
you think she's earned a right to breathe?" 

The crowd fell away except one rather 
shabby little old man. 

“No one living," said he, “appreciates 
what she has done moh than myself, suh, 
but I desiah to lay ma hand on a real 
race mayeh once moh befoh I die!" 

Blister's face softened. 


Her voice was like the cooing of a dove 


“Come on in, Mr. Sanford," he invited. 
“Why you win the Derby once, didn’t 

ou? 

“Thank you, suh. Yes, suh—many 
yeahs ago,” said the little old man, and 
removing his battered hat he entered the 
stall, his white head bare. 

Mrs. Dillon’s face as she too entered 
the stall was tear-wet and alight with a 
great tenderness. 

A boy dodged his way to where we 
stood. His face and the front of his blue 
and gold jacket were encrusted with dirt. 

“You shoemaker!” was Blister’s scorn- 
ful greeting. 

“Honest to Gawd, it wasn’t my fault, 
Judge!” the boy piped, sniffing. | '*Hon- 
est to Gawd, it wasn’t! That sour-headed 
bay stud of Henderson’s swung his ugly 
butt under the mare’s nose, ’n’ just as 
I'm takin' back so the dog won't kick a leg 
off her, that mut of a starter lets 'em go!" 

"All right, sonny," said the judge. 

“You rode a nice race when you did get 
"is . 
“Much obliged, sir. I just wanted to 
tell you," said the boy, and he disappeared 
in the crowd as Judge Dillon joined those 
in the stall. 

I dr is outside watching the group 
about Trés Jolie, and never had my heart 
gone out to people more. Deeply I 
wished to keep them in my life. . . . I 
wondered if we would ever meet again. 
But, pshaw!—I was nothing to them. 
Well—I would go back to Cincinnati 
when they left in the morning. . . . 

"Can't we have you for 
a week at Thistle Ridge?" 
Mrs. Dillon stood looking up 
at me. 

"Why —that's 
kind—" I stammered. 

“The north pasture is a 
wilderness this year, the loaf 
of bread, the jug of wine, and 
the bough are waiting. You 
can, of course, furnish your 
own verses." 

“The picture is almost 
perfect,” I said, and glanced 
at Miss Goodloe. 

“Virginia, dear—” 
prompted Mrs. Dillon. 

“As a thou—lI always strive 
to please,” drawled that 
blue-eyed young person. 

Oh, daei kad been warned 
by her words! 


very 


Our purring flight to Louis- 
ville, when the day was done, 
became a triumph that 
mocked the dead Cæsars. 
Of this the old negro on the 
front seat missed little. He 
was singing, softly singing. 
And, leaning forward, 
listened. 


“Curry a mule an' curry a hoss, 
Keep down trubbul wid de 
stable boss!" 


sang Uncle Jake. 


Blister Jones next month tells of “A Tip in Time"; the last story, “Class,” one of the best racing stories ever written, will 


appear in the October number. 





These stories have made such a hit that they are to be brought out in book form this fall. 


vt 


Homeburgs 
Two Four-Hundredths 


By George Fitch 


Illustrations dy Martin Justice 





OLD on, Jim. Don’t hurry so. 
Remember I don’t have a chance 
to walk up Fifth Avenue every 


g day. Give me a chance to as- 
tonish myself. Here are ten thousand 
women going by in clothes that would 
make a lily turn red and burn up with 
shame, and an equal number of proud 
gents with curlicue collars on their over- 
coats, and I want to do the sight justice. 

You see all this parade every day, but I 
don’t and I want to drink it all in. See 
that feminine explosion in salmon plush! 
That would paralyze business back home. 


* Watch that hat crossing the street—it 


ought to be arrested for being without 
visible means of support— Oh, I see! 
There’s a girl under it with one of those 
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The Payleys and Singers were educating us 


rifle-barrel skirts. Gee! Ssh, Jim! Did 

ou see the lady who just passed? Let's 
bu her pardon for intruding on this earth. 
Say, you could peel enough haughtiness 
off af her to supply eight duchesses and 
still have ebough for the lady cashier at 
my hotel. I'll bet she is one of your 
Four Hundred. For goodness' sake, Jim, 
if we pass any of your social lighthouses, 
point them out to me. I’m here to see 
the sights. 

I know the rest of the country throws 
it up to New York a lot because of its 
Four Hundred, and that the ordinary 
small town man gets so scornful when he 
talks of the idle and diamond-crusted 
rich, with their poodle dog pastimes, that 
he lives in constant danger of stabbing 


his eyes with his nose. But I’m not that 
way; I’minterested. Nothing fascinates 
me so much as the stories in your papers 
about Mrs. Clymorr Busst’s clever pearl 
earrings, made to resemble door knobs; 
and about Mrs. Spenser Coyne’s deter- 
mination to have Columbia University 
removed because it interferes with the 
view from her garage; and about little 
Mrs. Justin Wright’s charming innocence 
in buying a whole steamship whenever 
she goes over to Europe. I'd go a long 
way to see your Four Hundred perform; 
and moreover, after I had accumulated a 
precarious balance on an iron spike fence 
in order to rest one eye on a genuine duke 
while he fought his way out of a church 
with one of your leading local beauties, 
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who had just been affixed to him for life, 
I would not squint pityingly on the heav- 
ing mass of spectators and hiss: 

“We don't do this in Homeburg." 

Because we would do it fast enough if 
we had a chance. 

We don't have anything like your 
Smart Set, of course, but I desire to say 
with pride that while there aren't enough 
tiaras in Homeburg to fill a pill box, and 
the only limousine we possess is the closed 
carriage which is wei for the family of 
the deceased at funerals, we have our 
exclusive and magnificent class just as 
New York has. We haven't a Four Hun- 
dred in Homeburg, but we have a Two 
Four-Hundredths. If you get as much 
real, solid pleasure and amusement in 
New York watching your Four Hundred 
as we do watching iie Payleys and the 
Singers, I envy you. They're worth all 
the trouble they cause. 


R a good many years, Mrs. Wert 
Payley, wife of the First National 
Bank, was our Smart Set, all by herself. 
There was never any question of it. She 
admitted it and we didn't take the trouble 
to deny it. In a way, she was regarded 
as a public benefactor. Nobody else 
cared to spend the money necessary to 
be a Smart Set, and since Mrs. Payley 
was willing to fight and be bled, so to 
speak, to give our town tone and inject 
a little excitement into our prairie lives 
now and then, we felt that the least we 
could do was to regard her as a social 
colossus. : 

The Payleys were the only people in 
Homeburg who had lunch at noon, and 
as early as 1900 they ate it from the bare 
table. She was the only woman in Home- 





es ae 
You couldn’t possibly refrigerate Emma 


burg who could “look in” on an afternoon 
pabble of any kind for a few minutes and 
get away with it without insulting the 
hostess. When she shook hands with you 
you always grabbed in the wrong place, 
no matter how much thought you put 
into it, and while you were readjusting 
your sights and clawing for her fingers 
and perspiring with mortification she was 
getting a start on you which kept you 
bashfully humble as long as she was in 
sight. She was real goods, Mrs. Payley 
was—not arrogant, pu: just naturally 
superior. People who called at the Pay- 
leys’ evenings were the social lights of 
Homeburg, and whenever some lady 
wanted to discharge a few fireworks in- 
dicating her social position she would 
form a hollow square around Mrs. Pay- 
ley in public and get intimate with her in 
full viewof everybody. Mrs. Pavley ran the 
town, and everybody was comfortable and 
content about it until the Singers arrived. 

'The Singers came from Cincinnati to 
cashier in the Farmers’ State Bank: Mrs. 
Singer was city bred and city heeled and 
when she met Mrs. Wert Payley she 
didn't even blink. She put out her hand 
a little nor-nor'east of her chatelaine 
watch, when Mrs. Payley put out her 
hand some four inches southwest by south, 
and waited calmly for Mrs. Payley to 
correct herself. There was an awful mo- 
ment of suspense, and when it became 
evident that the only way to get Mrs. 
Singer's hand down to the other level 
would be to excavate beneath her and 
change her foundations, Mrs. Payley gave 
in and reached. 

War was declared that minute and I 
shudder now when I think of the months 
which followed. 


Mrs. Payley, having been on the ground 
a long time, had fortified it, of course, and 
was president of all the clubs. But in- 
side of a month Mrs. Singer flanked her 
position. She declined to join most of 
the clubs on the plea of being a busy 
woman, and organized a flower mission. 
Its object was to distribute flowers to the 
sick and needy, who generally consisted 
of Pat Ryan. Pat was nearly smothered 
in flowers that year, being good-natured, 
and as the work of collecting said flowers 
involved a great deal of meeting in the 
Singer home and dancing in the Singer 
attic, which was floored with hard maple 
that winter, Mrs. Singer had the girls of 
the town organized into a Roman phalanx 
before spring. 

Mrs. Payley was triumphantly re- 
elected to the presidency of all her clubs 
that winter, but Mrs. Singer organized 
a public library association and pulled off 
a German. Mrs. Payley attended, and 
when she tried to patronize Mrs. Singer 
with her compliments, that clever in- 
fighter beat her to it by explaining the 
theory of the German to her. That made 
Mrs. Payley so mad that the next month 
she iced. the state president of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs to visit her, 
and didn't ask Mrs. Singer to the tea. 
'The next week Mrs. Singer organized a 
Country Club. It only consisted of a 
two-room pavilion in which picnics could 
be held and dances could be pulled off, 
with long intermissions for the extraction 
of slivers from the feet. But it was just 
as easy to talk about while you were in 
town and to refer to in a hushed and 
exclusive manner as if it cost a million, 
and when Mrs. Payley realized that she 
could never hope to become exclusive 
enough to get into it, though ness 
knows she couldn't have been hired to 
belong to the foolish thing, she quit 
speaking to Mrs. Singer, the split became 
a chasm, and we began choosing up sides 
in earnest. 


Tat winter Mrs. Singer seceded from 
the church which Mrs. Payley ran, 
and founded an Episcopal church, taking 
seven choir members out of the Congre- 
gational church, to say nothing of the 
organist. All this mixed up religion in 
Homeburg that winter until you could 
scarcely tell it from a ward caucus. 

By spring it was dangerous to show 
favors to either side, and when the school 
election came around it was fought out 
between the Payley and Singer factions. 
Sallie Singer had been given higher marks 
than Sarah Payley and the upshot of it 
all was that when the Payley side pre- 
vailed at election by nine votes the super- 
intendent lost his job. He was a good 
superintendent aud the cause of educa- 
tion didn't get over the jolt for some 
years, but justice, of course, had to be 
done. 

The Singers got some satisfaction out 
of it by electing the school board treas- 
urer, which took a lot of money out of 
the First National Bank. That of course 
got the banks into the row. You city 
folks may have your financial flurries, 
but if you've never been around and be- 
tween and under a bank scrap in a small 
town you don't know what trouble is. 
There were a couple of failures that 
needn't have happened, and a lot of par- 
tisan financiering, and then the town rose 
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up and sat down on our social leaders 
with a most pronounced scrunch. We 
can stand just about so much society in 
Homeburg, but when it gets to elbowing 
into business, churches, schools and fu- 
nerals, we are more sensible than you 
metropolitans are. It only takes a half 
day to pass the word through a small 
town, and one fine morning the Payleys 
and Singers discovered that while they 
were still facing each other like two 
snorty and inextinguishable generals their 
armies had gone off arm in arm. 

That ended the feud and put society 
in Homeburg back in its proper place— 
in the front parlors in the evening after 
the dishes had been done up. The Pay- 
leys and Singers still continued to com- 
pete, but we declined to fight and bleed 
for them and amused ourselves instead 
by watching them from the sidelines. 
Mrs. Payley joined the “When I was in 
Europe" brigade, and the Singers got 
the first automobile in town. It kept the 
Singers so busy supporting and encour- 
aging it that the [EP were able to 
build the first modern house with a sleep- 
ing porch and individual bathrooms— 
and about the time the Singers came back 
with a two-story bungalow full of chopped 
wood furniture Mrs. Payley went abroad 
again and began to say, “The last time I 
was in Europe." It was nip and tuck, 
year in and year out, between the two 
and we all enjoyed it a lot. 

But it wasn't until the Payley and 
Singer children came home from college 
and formed a tight little circle with their 
backs out, that we began to reap the 
benefits of really haughty society. 

The Payley and Singer children had 
absorbed all their families had to offer, 
and then they went off to school in the 
East and laid in a complete stock of the 
latest styles of superiority. They were 
all finished in the same spring and shipped 
back to Homeburg—magnificent speci- 
mens of college art with even their names 
done over—and when they realized that 
they had to live forever in the old town, 
where no one spoke their language or 
could even understand their clothes, the 
family feud was forgotten and the four 
rushed together for mutual protection 
and formed a real Smart Set. 


[55 just like your bigger crowd. It 
doesn't have anything to do with us 
in particular. And we are just like you 
are. You open your Sunday papers and 
read reams about the plnnbig and pa- 
jamas and pet dogs and love affairs of 
your first families, and I guess nothing 
that Sally Singer or Sarah Payley ever 
did got past abe scornful but lynx-eyed 
Homeburgers. When Sarah was getting 
letters on expensive stationery from Kan- 
sas City the whole town discussed the 
probable character of a man who would 
put blue sealing wax on his envelopes, 
and when Sallie made her pa put an 
addition on the Singer home we knew 
what color she was going to do her bou- 
doir in three months in advance. But 
we are prouder than your people. You 
hire down-trodden reporters to go and 
abase themselves to get the information, 
while we wouldn’t even lower ourselves 
enough to ask even by proxy. We just 
let the sewing women and hired girls 
tell us. 

Being an exclusive set in a small town 


is a whole lot harder than it is in New 
York and I've always admired our 
youngsters for the way they've carried 
it off. Of course, four people can’t form 
a club or give parties or support an 
exclusive restaurant; they can't even be 
exclusive all by themselves. They have 
had to mingle with us but they are al- 
ways carefully insulated. They joined 
our Country Club, but they did it with 
their fingers crossed, so to speak. They 
always come out together and protect 
each other from our rude advances as 
much as possible. They import college 
friends whenever they can, and they al- 
ways have a few bush leaguers, or utility 
pom to work in on such occasions. 
enry Snyder used to say he could tell 
when there was need of the peasantry at 
the Singer house by the way Sallie Singer 
would suddenly descend from the third 
cross-road beyond Mars to the street in 
front of the post-office and ask him with 
an accurately hospitable smile if he 
couldn’t bring his sister up to the house 
that evening to meet a few guests. And 
once a year all four turn in and give a 
real dress rehearsal of up-to-date social 
science, to which Homeburg is liberally 
invited and at which unknown and un- 
suspected things are served for refresh- 
ments and a new and deadly variation of 
bridge or dancing or punch or receiving 
lines or conversational technique is put on 
for our inspection and bevildemient, 
We have a show at our opera house now 
and then, and we always go to these 
affairs largely to see our Smart Set per- 
form. It always comes — even East 
Lynne is better than West Homeburg— 
and I'll tell you, by the time they have 
come rustling in about half way i h 
the first act, H. Delancy Payley and W. 
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Sam Singer in clawhammers with an acre 
apiece of white shirt and holding about 
four bushels of pink fluff over their arms, 
and the boys have consulted anxiously 
with the usher, the two girls, beautiful 
visions of Arctic perfection, standing in 
well-bred suspense and holding their 
owns in the 1915 manner, and all four 
[eA hurried down to the best seats and 
have unharnessed and stowed away their 
upholsterings, and Delancy has folded up 
his explosive hat and Sam has leaned 
back in a lordly way and beckoned to the 
usher for anser program—by the time 
all this has transpired the actors have 
forgotten their lines and we have gotten 
our money's worth out of the evening's 
entertainment. 


THE hardships those people inflict on 
themselves in the sacred cause of cor- 
rectness are agonizing. It takes some- 
thing more than nerve to wear a silk hat 
and Prince Albert down to the Home- 
burg post-office on Sundays to get the 
mail—especially with Ad Summers. al- 
ways on hand to spill a large red laugh 
into his sleeve and say to some friend in 
a tremendous stage whisper that the darn 
dude’s legs must be bowed or he wouldn’t 
want to hide 'em that way. And as for 
the carriage proposition, I'm certain that 
no martyrs have endured more. Delancy 
pursuaded Hi Nott to buy a real city 
carriage, and the four have used it faith- 
fully; only the Payleys and Singers live 
in different edges of town and by the 
time Hi has hauled Sam and his sister 
across town to the Payleys, through 
Homeburg’s April streets, which average 
a little more depth than width, and has 
hauled the four down to the theater, 
there are usually about three breakdowns. 





It takes something more than nerve to wear a silk hat and Prince Albert down to 
the Homeburg post-office on Sundays 
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Ive seen the four of them plodding 
haughtily home from “Wedded but No 
Wife," the girls holding their imported 
dresses out of the mud and the boys 
sounding for bottom on the crossings 
with their canes while Hi drove the car- 
riage solemnly down the road beside them. 
The mud was too deep for them to get 
home in the carriage, but everybody 
could see it was there and that they had 
paid for it and had done their darndest 
anyway. After all, that’s no worse than 
the way you New Yorkers carry your 
gloves in your hand in warm weather. 
You don’t need them, but you want the 
world to know you've got 'em and 
wouldn't be found dead without 'em. 

When our Smart Set gives a party we 
all try to live up to it as far as pos- 
sible, and so we insist on going by car- 
riage. Hi starts hauling us at six o'clock, 
six to a load in dry weather, and he usually 
gets the last batch there just in time to 
begin hauling the first platoon home. 

But those are just little troubles for 
our Smart Set. Your Smart Set has no 
troubles except the job of spending its 
money fast enough to keep from being 
smothered by the month's income. It 
does what it pleases, and if anybody ob- 
jects it raises the price of something or 
other by way of retort. But our Smart 
Set has to live in Homeburg, and what is 
more, it has to live off of Homceburg, which 
is as hoity-toity a place to live off of as 
you can find. = Sallie Singer can't afford 
to offend anvone but the depositors in 
the Payley Bank, and if Delancy caused 
any Homeburger to stalk down to his 
father’s bank and extract a thousand- 
dollar savings deposit, old man Payley 
would thrash Delancy and set him to 
work on his farm. They have to show 
their superiority over us so deftly and 
pleasantly that we don’t mind it. They 
have to keep us good-natured while de- 
spising us. With half the genius for con- 
temptuous conciliation that the Payley 
and Singer children have displayed in the 
last five years the French nobility could 
have kept the peasantry velling for bread 
as a privilege long after 1793. 

Emma Madigan weighs two hundred 


The Next 


pounds and drives a milk route. She 
went to high school with Sallie Singer, 
and it is the joy of her life to poke her 
head into the Singer home when Sallie 
has company and yell, “Sall, here's your 
milk!" But Sallie never tries to refrig- 
erate her with the Spitzbergen glare 
which she uses on us collectively when 
she goes to the theater. You couldn’t 
possibly refrigerate Emma, but you might 
encourage her to say more—like the time 
when Sarah Payley passed her on the 
street without speaking, being busy tread- 
ing the upper altitudes with a youn 
Princeton College visitor, and Em elled 
back, “For goodness’ sakes, Sarey, 1f you 
didn’t lace so tight you could get your 
chin down and see someone!” 

But most of us are not so frank. We 
are too good-natured. As a matter of 
fact, we'd hate to see the Payleys and 
Singers common. They help to make 
Homeburg interesting, and so long as 
they know their place and don't irritate 
us we wouldn't hurt their feelings for the 
world—that is, not much. 


HERE was a dancing school in Home- 

burg two winters ago and to the con- 
sternation of everyone the Payley and 
Singer young folks joined it. It took 
two mectings for us to discover what had 
clogged up the atmosphere and taken 
the prance out of things. Then we 
tumbled. The Payleys and Singers were 
educating us. They were fitting us to 
live in the rarihed upper altitudes of 
refinement and to mingle with rank with- 
out stepping all over its feet. By the 
third meeting Henry Snyder had caught 
onto most of the signals and he explained 
them to a lot of us beforehand with care. 
When Sallie Singer dropped onto a bench 
and moved her skirt ever so slightly 
aside it was a sign that the young man 
with whom she was speaking might sit 
down and hold sweet converse. And 
when Sarah Payley smiled brightly at a 
gentleman from some distance and just 
caressed the chair beside her with her 
eve for the millionth part of a second that 
young man, if he had a spark of gentility 
in him, would hurdle the intervening 


chairs to arrive. We also discovered 
how to get away just before the young 
ladies got bored, by other delicate signs, 
and how to derive the fact that they were 
thirsty and needed sustenance, and just 
how to imprison them in our strong but 
respectful arms during a waltz, and how 
to collect fans and gloves and programs 
and handkerchiefs from the floor without 
grunting or jolting the conversation. It 
was hard work, and spoiled the evening 
to a certain extent, but we did the best 
we could until Jim Reebe spoiled it all in 
the fourth lesson. Miss Singer had col- 
lected her usual six men during the inter- 
mission with as many bright glances, and 
was being admired properly and accord- 
ing to Hoyle, when Sun up and remarks, 
in his megaphone bass: “hy, Sall, you're 
a great work of art, but the time you 
made a hit with me was the day you slid 
down the banisters at school." 

That finished the course; and the 
Smart Set, being unanimously absent the 
rest of the winter, we gave ourselves up 
to vulgar pleasure, stuffed our white 
gloves back into the bureaus and yelled 
for encores when we couldn't get them 
any other way. 

ll tell you, a man could be a hero to 
his valet with half the exertion which it 
takes to be a Somebody to an old gram- 
mar-school mate in a small town. 

Our Smart Set is disintegrating now, 
and things look blue for social progress 
in Homeburg. Sallie Singer is getting 
ready to be married this summer to a 
Pittsburgh man who wears a cane. The 
remaining three look like the old guard 
at Waterloo closing in under a heavy fire. 
Looks to me as if there were going to be 
some of these mess alliances to wind up 
with, for Sam Singer is calling on Mabel 
Andrews in citizen's clothing, she having 
jeered him out of his Prince Albert; and 
Henry Snyder has stopped scoffing and 
infests the Payley house to an alarming 
extent. So I imagine that our Smart Set 
will get back to shirtsleeves in two gen- 
erations less than yours usually requires, 
and we'll missit alot. Next tothe ill feel- 
ing between the "Sentinel" and the “ Demo- 
crat" it has been our greatest diversion. 


Sketch in this Homeburg Series is ‘‘The 4:11 Train” 





The Old Suffragist 


By Margaret Widdemer 


She could have loved—her woman passions beat 
Deeper than theirs, or else she had not known 
How to have dropped her heart beneath their feet, 


A living stepping-stone. 


The little hands—did they not clutch her heart? 
The guarding arms—was she not very tired? 
Was it an easy thing to walk apart, 


Unresting, undesired? 


She gave away her crown of woman praise, 
Her gentleness and silent girlhood’s grace 
To be a merriment for idle days, 


Scorn for the market-place. 


She strove for an unvisioned, far-off good, 
For that cold hope she knew she could not see: 
These—not her daughters—knowing womanhood 


And love and beauty—free. 
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Ximena McGlashan 


The Man Behind the New, York Hippodrome 





A young Californian who didn't want to be a country school-teacher, and took to butterfly farming. 
Although entirely ignorant of collecting or selling butterflies, she learned so quickly that she is now mak- 
ing a comfortable living out of butterflies 


Ximena McGlashan 
ISS XIMENA McGLASHAN, 


of Truckee, California, hasscored 

a triumph for the modern peda- 

gogical theory that education 
consists not only in imparting knowledge 
but in enabling the individual to adapt 
himself to environment. Aged eighteen, 
graduated last June from the normal school 
at San José (California), she returned to 
her home in Truckee. Now, Truckee is a 
rather remotely situated little town of less 
than two thousand inhabitants in Nevada 
County, on the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevadas. Winter usually takes an early 
grip here—the elevation is six thousand 
feet—and snow often flies in October. 
Not close to the outside world in summer, 
half the year it is practically shut off 
from it. What chance was there for a 
girl to accomplish very much in this 


place? There seemed nothing for her but 
to settle down as a country school-teacher, 
and this, in spite of her special training, 
she was.loath to do. 

Midsummer in the Sierra Nevadas 
sees a host of magnificent butterflies 
give life to every field and hillside, and 
these butterflies gave Miss McGlashan 
an idea. She learned that there was a brisk 
business in mounted Lepidoptera. Pro- 
fessional dealers, private collectors, pub- 
lic museums always are. seeking perfect 
and rare specimens. Forthwith she de- 
cided to enter upon the rather unusual 
occupation of butterfly farming. 

The statement of what actually re- 
sulted may sound wildly fanciful. All 
Truckee, however, is ready to give testi- 


“mony. Within three weeks of the day 


of beginning her enterprise, Miss Mc- 
Glashan had captured, mounted, and 
shipped specimens to the amount of 


seventy-five dollars’ worth. For a period 
of ten weeks she made five hundred dol- 
lars, an average of fifty dollars a week. 

This in addition to the fact that her 
farm was well under way and that she 
had in her possession many live females 
for breeding purposes, besides thousands 
of caterpillars, chrysalides, and eggs with 
which to start the season of 1913. 

She began operations with a butterfly 
net, some cyanide in bottles, a pair of 
delicate forceps, and fine pins, such as 
can be cheaply procured from dealers 
in entomological supplies. Perfect speci- 
mens only were retained, for the purpose 
of marketing; the defective ones were re- 
leased; females were resuscitated within 
a few minutes from the effects of the 
poisonous fumes, by being transferred to 
little paper boxes. The marketable in- 
sects, on being brought home, were 
mounted on cork linoleum, always being 
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34 
handled by the delicate forceps alone, 
pinned in boxes, and shipped. 


The work was not permitted to stop 
even at night, for moths in great numbers 
may be taken by means of sugared cloths; 
that is, strips of cloth that have been 
saturated with a mixture of stale beer, 
rum, and sugar, and fastened to the 
trunks of trees. By the light of a lan- 
tern the moth hunter may take the in- 
sects, stupid because of the alcohol, with 
the greatest ease. Caterpillars are also 
easily captured in the darkness. They 
usually feed at night, and if newspapers 
are previously spread on the ground be- 
neath the bushes or trees and the branches 
violently agitated with a stick, they will 
often drop down by the score. 

As every valley has its distinct breeds 
and varieties of Lepidoptera, the industry 
of capturing and raising these creatures 
is of course almost without limits in its 
magnitude. Already Miss McGlashan is 
in communication with persons in many 
localities with whom she is exchanging 
specimens. Moreover, she does a bro- 
kerage business, disposing of the collec- 
tions of others on a commission basis. 
Indeed, she has even gone so far as to 
consider seriously the application of nu- 
merous individuals who wish to come to 
Truckee to take instruction under the 
successful young butterfly farmer her- 
self. Perhaps some day a correspond- 
ence school in butterfly culture may be 
added to the many varieties now in ex- 
istence. : 

Miss McGlashan differs from others en- 
gaged in selling Lepidoptera in that she 
is not averse to imparting information 
as to markets and methods. A knowl- 
edge of entomology is by no means requi- 
site. Patience, earnestness, observation, 
are all that one requires. Miss McGlas- 
han started with a capital of less than five 
dollars. ROBERT H. MOULTON. 





. Sumner I. Kimball 
WAY back near the middle of the 


last century, namely in the year 
1861, a little curly-haired, brown- 
eyed, square-jawed man, still in 
his twenties, gave up the practice of law 
as a member of the Boston bar and ac- 
cepted a minor clerkship in the Treasury 
Department at Washington. ; 
he young man’s name was Sumner 
I. Kimball. He had been graduated from 
Bowdoin College at the age of twenty- 
one, had taught school for a season, and 
served a term in the legislature of his 
native state, Maine. If any of his ac- 
quaintances knew how little Uncle Sam 
had to offer in the way of advancement 
to a young man of education and 
ability, his change of vocation must 
have appeared to them as the sacri- 
fice of a promising career. He was 
the exception that proved the rule, how- 
ever. 

By 1870 he had climbed up through 
the several clerical grades to the posi- 
tion of chief clerk in the office of the 
Second Auditor. While serving in that 
capacity his abilities attracted the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and in the following year he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Revenue Marine— 
now the Revenue Cutter Service. 

At that time the country had no coast 


uard organization worthy the name. 

oathouses, built under appropriations 
of Congress, had been placed upon the 
Long Island and New Jersey coasts as 
far back as the year 1847. Little more 
than huts, and designed only to shelter 
some of the: primitive life-saving appli- 
ances then in vogue, they were permitted 
to fall into decay. The custodians of 
this government property were in many 
cases irresponsible persons. They re- 
ceived no regular pay, and were more 
or less careless of their trust, often per- 
mitting their neighbors to appropriate 
the contents of the buildings to uses 
entirely foreign to that of saving life and 
property from the perils of the sea. There 
were, moreover, no regularly employed 
boat crews. Whenever a ship came 
ashore the man who carried the key to 
the shelter nearest the scene of the dis- 
aster was supposed to assemble several 
volunteers and launch a boat to her 
assistance. It sometimes happened, 
however, when such an untoward event 
took place, that crops needed atten- 
tion or that fishing was particularly 
good. 

Here was a field of endeavor awaiting 
the talents of the new chief. So well 
did he succeed in his undertaking that 
on June 18, 1878,—by which time he 
had established a total of 148 life-sav- 
ing stations and extended the service to 
all our sea and lake coasts,—Congress 
divorced the service from the Revenue 
Marine and made it an independent es- 
tablishment. And Mr. Kimball was 
placed at the head of the bureau with 
the title of general superintendent. 

To-day the organization has nearly 
three hundred commodious stations 
equipped with the most approved boats 
and life-saving appliances, and manned 
by more than two thousand men, who, 
under a system of semi-military disci- 
pline, guard nearly ten thousand miles 
of coast. 

Since the year 1871, when Mr. Kimball 
took over the handful of boat shelters 
that formed the nucleus of the estab- 
lishment, the crews of the service have 
assisted upward of 25,000 vessels, carry- 
ing a total of 160,000 persons. Of these, 
only 1,330 were lost—a less number by 
nearly 200 than perished when the Ti- 
tanic went down. The value of the ves- 
sels assisted, with that of their cargoes, 
was more than $300,000,000, while the 
property. loss amounted only to a trifle 
over $60,000,000. 

As was the experience of other public 
officials of pre-civil-service reform days 
who tried to run the Government’s busi- 
ness like any well-conducted private con- 
cern, Mr. Kimball had to reckon with 
spoilsmen. It took him ten years to rid 
his establishment of politics. 

At the ripe age of seventy-eight Mr. 
Kimball is still on the job. [n his opin- 
ion only one thing is still necessary to 
complete his life's work and place it upon 
a base of enduring efficiency, namely, 
pensions for the service corps. He has 
labored to this end for more than a dec- 
ade; but Congress, generous in allowing 
him money for stations, boats, and 
equipment, has so far declined to make 
provision for the life-savers when they 
are no longer able to patrol the beaches 
or pull an oar in a lifeboat of our danger- 
ous Coasts. CHARLES A. HARBAUGH. 


Robert H. Davis 


T WAS at a lunch of university men 

in a New York club that I sat oppo- 

site to a dark and twinkling man of 

Napoleonic stature. The table was 
narrow. Though separated from him 
by flowers and by clams, I was close to 
him and I could not help studying him. 
Naturally I asked myself whether acci- 
dent or design had placed me precisely 
opposite this particular man, whether 
sheer hazard or the organizer of the 
luncheon had been at work upon our 
destinies. When we were introduced,— 
this man and myself,—I heard the name 
Robert H. Davis, and again insistently 
Robert, or Bob; and I had the wit to per- 
ceive that to confuse Robert H. with 
Richard H. would be a clumsiness on my 
part. Robert H., who is in the very 
prime of life, showed a splendid head and 
torso, and I could see that, like General 
Lazare Hoche, he would make a grand 
spectacle on horseback. However, I 
never saw him on horseback. 

Presently we entered, cautiously, into 
conversation, and soon he was asking 
me, “Do you know a novel called ‘The 
Way of all Flesh?" This was his ordeal 
for me. I am convinced that he had 
come to the luncheon expressly in order 
to ask me if I knew a novel called “The 
Way of all Flesh." replied, “Ido. It 
is one of the great novels of the world.” 
He was staggered; he had not expected 
so much. l also was staggered. by the 
sudden burning fire of enthusiasm that 
blazed in his always twinkling eye. I 
cannot recall whether or not we stood 
up,—after a certain number of clams the 
memory is dimmed,—but I do know that 
we shook hands across the table, and 
my impression is that in order to do so 
with proper solemnity we rose to our feet. 
I grew aware that neither sheer hazard 
nor the organizer of the luncheon had 
brought Robert Davis and myself to- 
gether, but Providence. 

Literature is a strange and fearful 
trade. ‘Im:-1873 Samuel Butler had 
written an indisputable masterpiece, and 
yet two men ‘in a center and haunt of 
culture were still, thirty-eight years later, 
astounded to find a neighbor who was 
familiar with the book. Such is the 
world's interest in masterpieces. Robert 
Davis and I at once formed ourselves 
into a secret Butler society within the 
large society of the luncheon. “We 
must meet again," I said. “We must,” 
said he. We did. And I learned about 
my fellow Butlerian. : 

Robert Davis is closely associated with 
the triumph of the house of Frank Mun- 
sey. What may be his official descrip- 
tion in the Munsey hierarchy I know 
not exactly, but for me he is the head 
and front of the enterprise, because he 
reads and buys all the Munsey fiction. 
I seem to figure him in the Flatiron 
Building, stemming the tide of fiction 
that forever surges down Fifth Avenue. 
He once told me how many words of 
fiction he read each week. forget the 
figure, but it was in millions. e has 
compared himself to a pipe or conduit 
through which nearly all the fiction pro- 
duced in the United States, and a lot 
more besides, has to run. He it is who 
finds out, by intuition, by logic, by in- 
quiry, by mathematics, just what kinds 
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Sumner I. Kimball 
Chief of the United States Life-Saving Service, who rose to that position from a minor clerkship in the 
Treasury Department by sheer ability and imaginative power. Mr. Kimball created the Life-Saving 
Service as it now exists, and is still planning for it 
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Robert H. Davis 
Who reads and buys fiction for the Munsey publications. 
editor, but a. keen appreciator of literature, a playwright, a story-teller of international 
repute, and the genial, magnetic personality which Arnold Bennett tells about in these pages 


of fiction the man in the average street 
and the woman in the average home 
enjoy reading; and he spends his life in 
procuring the best of just those kinds. 
He asserts, I believe, that he absorbs 
more fiction than any other person in 
the world. His motto is: "Nothing 
ood gets by. It always gets bought." 
He is the hope and the despair of thou- 
sands upon thousands of fiction writers 
of all ages, climes, and talents. 

But fiction is not merely his specialty; 
it is his passion. The terrific tasks of 
his daily existence have in no wise staled 
his enthusiasm for the art of story-tell- 
ing. He will spurn ten bad serials and 
accept one good one in a single day, and 
at the end of that day will pass the whole 
evening in discussing masterpieces with 
you. And when the evening is over he 
will begin to tell you about a scheme for 
a novel, for the novel, which has occurred 
to him. And he will urge you to write 
the novel. It is a stupendous plot that 
could only be handled by Victor Hugo 
or Balzac; but sitting quite close to vou 
and speaking in his low, varied, modest 
voice, and stabbing you every now and 
then with glints of his enthusiastic eyes, 


Not only an extraordinary 


he will persuade you that you are the 
very fellow to write that novel, and he 
will, so to say, wrap the plot up in paper 
for you, and slide it into your pocket, 
and assure you that it is yours, and send 
you off, feverish, to compose the book. 

The which is a demonstration of im- 
mense personal magnetic force. Yet 
Robert Davis is the quietest, the least 
assuming of celebrities. He is even 
capable of looking wistful. He produces 
his effects, not by imposing himself but 
by the contagiousness of his enthusiasm. 
My regret is that I never heard him speak 
in public. He used to be, I am told, one 
of the hardest-worked and most accept- 
able after-dinner orators in America. My 
memory is human, but I have a notion 
he informed me that he would average 
a hundred and fifty banquet speeches 
annually. “I gave it all up," he said. 
When [asked why, he replied, “I didn't 
think it was doing me much good." The 
calm relinquishment of glory and ap- 
plause was characteristic of him. 

Then he is a writer. He does not write 
much, but what he writes is much read. 
His eulogy of the printing-press was 
printed in sixteen hundred newspapers 


and then sold separately by the million. 
And lastly it was cast in bronze! No 
novelist could hope for such a circulation 
or such permanency. Possibly none 
could deserve it. Further, he has writ- 
ten plays. A one-act play of his holds 
the American record for length of run 
of one-act plays. I have read none of 
his plays. He promised to supply me 
with his plays, and broke his promise. 
The mistaken diffidence of a man who 
never loses sight of the ultimate standards! 
It does not matter. Robert Davis 
will be chiefly remembered, not as a pipe 
or conduit for fiction, nor as a eulogizer 
of machines, nor as a playwright, but 
as a letter writer. He is certainly one 
of the most dramatic and enthralling 
letter writers alive—an exceedingly bril- 
liant master of construction and of phrase. 
His letters cannot be better described 
than in the words which he once applied 
to another writer: "In those pages he 
leaps comet-like from some shadow be- 
low the eastern horizon clear across the 
zenith. He leaves a red glow in the 
west, and out of the high heavens a 
shower of sparks will fall forever from 
the pathway he made. Some of these 
sparks will fall on people and burn and 
scar and cause them to suffer. Who 
cares?" Speaking of still another writer, 
he once used words to me which cu- 
riously well described my own attitude 
toward himself both as a letter writer and 
as a judge of fiction. He said: “I 
thought at first the man was merely 
clever. And then I concluded he was 
both clever and observant; after which 
I made the concession to myself that he 
was inspired. All three conclusions were 
wrong. He is merely intelligent. Irs 
the only way I can account for his gifts." 
And so I say. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Henry Abrahams 
AYLIGHT peers into a small 


Roxbury tenement home grim 

with frosted windows and cold 

walls. A door is opened 
quietly, and there limps into the kitchen 
a misshapen, undersized kad of four- 
teen. He fumbles for a match, strikes 
it, holds it to paper and boards in the 
kitchen stove and stands watching the 
flickering blaze. A hunched little man 
enters, coatless, spectacled, cheerful, 
with overlong watch chain drooping 
across a soiled vest that seems to bind 
shoulders and chest tightly into one. A 
woman follows, and one by one a family 
of seven more. They array themselves 
about the kitchen table—a hungry little 
group, all undersized save the mother, a 
woman known to weep at sound of plain- 
tive music. 

The father rises, dons a shining frock 
coat reaching almost to his knees, nods 
to the mother, murmurs a cheerful good- 
by to the children, then goes his slow 
way to Appleton Street, Boston, and a 
dingy office where two bookkeepers in 
shirtsleeves are at work. A colored ban- 
ner in a wall case and scarred soiled chairs 
disordered about a long littered table 
betoken the office of a labor union. The 
bent little man sitting with one knee over 
the other at the large desk in the corner 
is the secretary. 

He was born in Buffalo; at thirteen. he 
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completed a common school education 
there. His father, a hunched man stoop- 
ing over a cane, and his sister, a maimed 
girl who could not walk, urged that cigar- 
making was the trade most congruous 
with his physical capabilities. He be- 
came apprentice to a cigar-maker, and 
journeyed to Boston when the war spirit 
was still in the air. There he became a 
pioneer in the upbuilding of labor organi- 
zations. He held every office in his union; 
now for twenty years he has received a 
bit over three dollars a day as its secre- 
tary. He has been a delegate to national 
labor conventions, a candidate for the 
General Court with Wendell Phillips, a 
member of committees appointed by the 
governor of Massachusetts. He helped 
to form the Boston Central Labor Union 
and for eighteen years has been its secre- 
tary. His salary for this work has been 
eight dollars a month. 

Men wondered why the mysterious 
little man dressed so shabbily. Strangers 
wondered how he used his income; friends 
joked him about his extravagance. 

He was at his desk one afternoon 
when fire trucks galloped by; men closed 

. their shops and ran excitedly after them, 

and high above a great smoke cloud threw 
its grim shadow over the tiny creatures 
in the streets below. Word was shouted 
from lip to lip that Chelsea was burning. 
In that terrified rushing crowd was a 
speechless little figure in a shining frock 
coat, with an old derby clamped tightly 
on the head. Over him hung, like the 
black cloud above, the grim apprehension 
that somewhere in those flames tossing 
their waving palms to the sky were his 
wife and children, his house and all he 
owned. Not till sundown did he find 
his family huddled together like wolf- 
driven sheep. Friends found a place for 
them to sleep, friends offered the tired 
father money. He shook his head and 
slept on a bench in his dingy office. 

At the beginning of the month there 
came to him a check for eight dollars. 
He endorsed it and remailed it, and said 
hot a word about his sufferings in the 

re. 

For a year he labored with the fine joy 
of a hopeful man struggling against re- 
verses, like a horseman in a blizzard. 
Then one of the hunched little children 
died. There was the cost of burial, but 
the crippled father would accept no aid. 
They say that the day when his monthly 
check came a curious glad light shone in 
his large dark eyes. He endorsed it and 
returned it to the mail. 

His friends wondered who could need 
money more than he. They knew not 
till the Man with Curiosity came. This 
man heard imputations concerning the 
HUY who sat at the meetings of the 
union, hunched, with legs akimbo and 
clear strong voice with a cough now and 
then; he learned at the bank the endorse- 
ments on one of the checks, he sought 
out the person of the second endorsement. 
His curiosity struck pure gold. 

'The person lived in a humble house 
where three boys and two girls were strug- 
gling through childhood and youth, the 
children of a man of Irish descent who 
had been secretary of the Central Labor 
Union until his death. His wife had 
urged him to save, but he died poor. 
Among those at his funeral was his 
hunched little successor, who went back 
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Henry Abrahams 


This little man has been one of the powerful influences in the building up of 
labor unions in Boston. He has held every office in his own union, the 
Cigar-makers', has run against Wendell Phillips for the General Court, and 
played no inconsiderable part in local history. He has ended as he began— 
poor; partly because he insisted on helping others less fortunate than he 
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The Man Behind the New York Hippodrome. 
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In this great playhouse, with its greatest stage in the world, its 


tank of water, its battery of lights, army of stage-hands, and veritable city of actors, Arthur Voegtlin reigns 


supreme. 


He imagines all the big spectacles, figures out all the mechanical details that will make them pos- 


sible, designs the scenery and costumes and, most marvelous of all, dovetails the whole production perfectly 


to his dingy office, cherishing the vision 
of five plaintive children and a sad mother 
who must toil to support them. 

One day he apeticd 4 letter, then sent 
the mail carrier to her door with an 
envelope in which was an endorsed 
check for eight dollars, his salary for 
the first month. Each month since then, 
through eighteen years of strife against 
circumstances, he has sent the cheering 
carrier on the same glad mission, each 
month has accepted privation for the 
joy of sending him. 

There is no man in Boston better known 
among labor unionists and among social 
workers than this man. Someone must 
needsaid the Man with Curiosity to divulge 


his name. It is Henry Abrahams, and 
he is an exemplar of what a philanthro- 
pist ought to be, of what loyalty to a cause 
can create. DONALD WILHELM. 


Arthur Voegtlin 
HERE is but one Euppey sori in 


the world—that New York insti- 
tution of bewildering spectacles, 
veritable trips around the world, 
electrical and water displays on mammoth 
scales, aérial battles, ballets of human birds 
and butterflies, two-ringed circuses, sailing 
ships, all comfortably and brilliantly pre- 
sented on a real stage. There is but one 


Hippodrome, and this one last year de- 
clared a dividend of three hundred per 
cent., taking in over a million and three- 
quarters dollars in its season of thirty- 
eight weeks. Why haven't other cities, 
other countries, followed the extraordi- 
narily successful example of the New York 
Hippodrome? Because, so far, there is 
but one man in the world who has mani- 
fested an ability to do several things in 
one: to conceive such gigantic spectacles, 
one after another, as the New York Hip- 
podrome presents; to translate his mental 
conceptions to practicable working units; 
to deal at once with stupendous effects 
and the infinitesimal details that dovetail 
to produce them; to hold simultaneously 
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the artist's broad vision and the mechani- 
cian's petty calculation; to see big and 
see little; to dream and to act; and all 
the while to figure on "gettingover" to that 
most important element, the audience. 

Such a man Arthur Voegtlin has 
proved himself in the eight years' life of 
the New York Hippodrome. He has had 
offers at big inducements from national 
capitals in all parts of the world, to come 
and start similar institutions. But he 
is satisfied with New York and the insti- 
tution he has made famous there. No 
one else has had the temerity to under- 
take what he has annually undertaken 
since the Hippodrome’s beginning. 

Consider some of the unique features 
of the Hippodrome, in dealing with which 
Mr. Voegtlin’s peculiar genius is mani- 
fested. Fhe stage, 50 by 100 feet in the 
extended apron and 5o by 200 feet back 
stage, can contain 860 performers and 
often contains’ 400, as in the Holland 
scene of this year’s production; 108 
stage-hands are continuously at work 
during a performance, off stage and on, 
dressed in accordance with the scene of 
the moment, setting and shifting and 
removing, the greater part of the time 
in plain view of the audience; 72 property 
men are required to insure the lightning 
changes in huge effects, and 78 elec- 
tricians and 22 engineers are continu- 
ously at their posts and doing their parts. 
The largest ballet in the world, 166 mem- 
bers, and a chorus of 96 women and 48 
men are fitted harmoniously into a set- 
ting which is calculated so as to be never 
too large nor too small and never to present 
anything but pleasing and lifelike pic- 
tures to the spectators. Over them play 
some 1,600 32-candle-power incandescents 
and 52 calcium lights. 

These are working factors that might 
well bewilder rather than aid. But not 
so with Mr. Voegtlin. His one regret is 
that he is so hampered by lack of space 
and working facilities. He says he never 
goes to a ball game without mentally 
staging some spectacle over the spacious 
arena, visualizing effects of mass and 
movement and color such as are pro- 
hibited by the limitations of his stage. 

Mr. 
sense of proportion and color naturally, 
for his father was a celebrated scene 
painter of the past generation and wanted 


A splendid palace I possess, 


Fit for the housing of a king; 


Here luxury and lavishness 
Are evident in everything; 


A thousand men, all underpaid, 

And doomed to hopeless drudgery, 

Have through their ceaseless efforts made 
This grandeur possible for me. 


I gaze around me and rejoice 

At all the splendor spread about; 
A dozen cars await my choice 
When I am minded to drive out; 
A thousand women are denied 


The commonest necessities, 


That I may have the right to ride 
In such expensive things as these. 


oegtlin comes by his artistic. 


his son to be a great artist. THe boy 
was put under the instruction of the best 
oil painters procurable, but in his study- 
ing always felt cramped for want of space; 
it was another medium of artistic ex- 
pression, with different conditions, that 
he was seeking. When the opportunity 
to work out his dreams of big effects 
came—and when the Hippodrome idea 
was first launched few believed in its 
practicability—he seized it. He began 
to plan his pictures of airship battles, 
tornadoes, forest fires, electrical and water 
Scenes, city panoramas, circus rings, mov- 
ing ships, and ballets of human birds and 
butterflies and flowers, in a way never 
before projected nor attempted. 

First, he visualizes his projected pic- 
tures in what are virtually dreams. He 
himself can hardly explain how they 
come to him. But, after a time of non- 
productive mental activity, the final 
satisfactory vision comes, usually at night- 
time, in a single, complete entirety. The 
strange part of it is that the dreamer 
can at once tell that it is satisfactory, 
not only in its artistic effect and its 
“getting over" qualities, but also in its 
practicability and relations to the work- 
ing forces he has at hand. At once he 
plans the production of the picture with 
exactitude to the last mechanical detail. 

Having got his basic idea, whether of 
birds dancing in a woodland setting, 
or Moslems at prayer before a mosque, or 
an airship exploding in air, he cuts it up 
in a series of pictures and translates it 
into terms of his working commodities— 
dancers, music, mechanical devices, elec- 
trical appliances, etc. He works in flat suty 
faces, keeping everything in. one picture 
at a time, no small job when group- 
ing the big Hippodrome choruses. Be- 
cause the stage is so big, the things filling 
it must be enlarged either in size or in 
number, constantly bringing up ques- 
tions of proportion. Matters of color 
and harmonizing music complicate, and 
minute and continuous calculation is 
necessary. The spectators see the result— 
a tremendous spectacular picture, com- 
plete and harmonious in all its parts and 
adjuncts; the minute calculations. and 
mechanical intricacies are not apparent. 

When every detail has been carefully 
worked out and provided for, when the 
scenes have been successfully arranged, 
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.much money with equanimity; 


the choruses and ballets rehearsed, and 
the orchestra's proper volume deter- 
mined, all yet might be ruined by the 
electricians. Electrical effects here play 
a big part; but the lights must work in 


their proper combinations and fourscore 


reliable men must work them. Mr. 
Voegtlin personally superintends, with 
a megaphone and telephone, the elec- 
tric-light rehearsal, which is the final 
and most important one, when the elec- 
tricians, scattered all over and up and 
down the big building, manipulate the 
lights and experiment until the proper 
combinations are found. 

The vivid panoramas which Mr. 
Voegtlin has originated range in setting 
over nearly every country in the globe, 
though he himself has never been out of 
his own United States. Each year he 
must dream and calculate and machinate 
something bigger and finer and more 
stupendous and beautiful than ever be- 
fore. He never knows long in advance 
what it will be. After one season's pro- 
duction. is in hand, there are months 
before another gets around; he won't 
worry about next year until the spring of 
this year. And any number of little oc- 
currences may serve to bring him big 
ideas before then, just as once an idle 
morning's motor ride through Bronx Park 
brought him the vision of a beautiful 
bird ballet, presented three seasons ago, 
and one of the most stupendously gor- 
geous and successful spectacles of history. 

Though .Mr. Voegtlin always works 
with his audience in mind—an audience, 
in New York, of many nationalities and 
widely divergent tastes—and though he 
tries to please everybody, he is happiest 
when working out a tremendous and com- 
plicated theme with consistently colorful 
effects. He has high ideals of beauty, 
which he is trying, season by season, to 
bring more into evidence and, at the 
same time, to hold the favor of that big 
cosmopolitan audience. 

It costs six thousand dollars a day to 
run the New York Hippodrome. A man 
has to think big in order to lay out that 
i ut, as 
Mr. Voegtlin says, it is worse to spend 
five thousand dollars and fail, than six 
thousand dollars and win—to the extent 
of some three hundred per cent. divi- 
dends, say. DANA GATLIN. 


Among the prominent and proud 

I choose my friends and spend my days; 
For charities I have endowed 

I am accorded lavish praise; 


For this, pale children, grieved and gaunt, 
Are robbed of childish revelry; 

For this, poor, stunted, warped by want, 
They yield their shriveled souls to me. 


Those whom I love, in splendor shine, 


Protected well from need and care, 
And to the millions that are mine 

I add more millions they shall share; 
For this, poor, hopeless old men work, 


Pale women bend to drudgeries, 


And pallid, spectral children lurk 
Among the dark haunts of disease. 
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With only one week of training, I pitched the first game and won easily 


ASEBALL writers and ‘“fans’ 

speak of me as a veteran. While 

the aches and pains of spring 

training are on me I read that 
I'm reaching the has-been stage and that 
some youngster probably will get my 
job. By June they forget my age. I'm 
old enough in baseball to grin at these 
things and work all the harder to get 
my arms, back, and legs into condition 
to stand another one hundred and fifty- 
four games of baseball. Some of the 
writers watching me in the spring accuse 
me of loafing and of having lost my 
"pepper." The majority of fellows who 
write these things are older than I am, 
yet they regard me as an old man. One, 
whose writings I studied when I was 
fourteen, says I’m getting too old, and 
his spring reports read like an obituary 
notice of me. 

I am an old man—thirty-four. But 
sixteen of the thirty-four years have been 
spent in baseball. My throwing arm is 
worn out. The shoulder is muscle- 
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bound at the back and damaged in front, 
through overuse. My legs are bad and 
one muscle knots into “Charley Horse" 
at the least provocation. My back 
muscles are strained. The doctor tells 
me my heart will be all right if I quit 
overtaxing it. I am badly scarred from 
toe to knee by spike wounds, and limp 
a little because of a broken bone in my 
instep. 

One finger is permanently crippled 
and two are out of plumb. I am 
slightly deaf from being hit on the ear 
by a pitched ball, and I suffer from 
headaches and frequent attacks of rheu- 
matism. In other respects m strong 
and healthy, and my appetite is fine. If 
the manager knew all that is the matter 
with me he would either try to trade me 
or send me to the minors. However, I 
am not going to the minors. When they 
say I’m done in the big show, which 
probably will be this season or next 
spring at the latest, PII pack my bats 
and a trunkful of practice balls and trot 


back to the farm. Honestly, Pm long- 
ing for that time to come. 


YOU have asked me to tell the story 
of a ball player's life, and I'll stick 
as closely to facts as possible without 
revealing my identity. I have few com- 
plaints to make against it, although I 
suppose I have complained about sleep- 
ing cars, bad hotels, and such things as 
much as anyone. My ambition was to 
be a big league player. Ihave been one. 
I have seen a lot of the world and had a 
good time. I have polished up from a 
raw, green country boy to one of fairly 
good tastes and manners, and I've learned 
more than if I had gone to college. J] 
have met and have made friends of men 
and women with whom I never could 
have talked but for the fact I was a ball 
player, and they have broadened and 
educated me. Financially I am worth 
about seventeen thousand dollars in land 
and property, yet I do not count that as 
my chief material advantage—that js 
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the business training I have acquired 
and the confidence of men of means, who 
are willing to back me in any business 
and to a considerable extent. 

But you want to know the story of 
my life. I was born on a farm in the 
outskirts of a small town and played 
ball just like other kids. I was a poor 
fly catch but always could run and throw. 
There was only one boy of my size in 
school who could: throw a stone as far 
as I could. That was “Wiggle.” I 
remember that fact because one day the 
teacher got the boys into a throwing 
match and, after we all had had three 
throws, he decided that either Wiggle or 
I had broken the window, as none of the 
others could throw from the woodlot to 
the schoolhouse. He was quite a Sherlock. 


HEN I was twelve I had to walk 
nearly three miles to the town 
school. Wiggle and I used to play 
around every day after school, then run 
all the way home to be in time to do the 
chores. The spring that we started to the 
town school I was initiated into the myste- 
ries of baseball for the first time. We didn't 
play baseball except on Saturdays and 
holidays, but had a game much resem- 
bling it that did not require so many 
layers. We called the game “One 
wo, Three.” In this game the nine 
pes took their positions as in base- 
all, and two, sometimes three, were 
batters. The object was to remain at 
bat as long as possible without being 
put out. When a batter was put out 
he went to right field, the right fielder 
went to center field and the others moved 
up, so that nine players must be retired 
before another chance to bat was given. 
Even then the baseball instinct must 
have been active. At third base and 
shortstop I felt more confident and I 
hgured out plays. Wiggle was the only 
other fellow from our neighborhood who 
went to the town school, and we used 
team work and figured out plays while 
going to and em school. Also we com- 
menced to play ball at the farm, Ias 
itcher and Wiggle as catcher, and when 
mastered an out curve I branched out 
as a real pitcher. With Wiggle as my 
catcher we found little trouble in fooling 
batters. Pretty soon we commenced to 
scheme to keep in bat as long as possible. 
Neither of us had read of or seen any 
real baseball, but we made up plans to 
get around the bases. 

With two boys batting the runner in 
One, Two, Three has little chance to 
reach the plate unless the fellow at bat 

ives him a chance. If Wiggle reached 
frs I would poke my bat at the ball, 
not intending to hit it, but to confuse 
the catcher and let my partner get around 
the bags. Then he would do the same 
for me. One of the greatest triumphs 
of my life was the day Wiggle and I took 
the bat at the start of recess and held 
it for half an hour without being put out. 

This triumph was greater than it 
seems to you, for Wiggle and I were 
“Country Jakes,” and the chief reason 
that I became a ball player was that I 
desired to show the town boys a “Jake” 
could play. When.I was fourteen years 
old the town team chose me as right 
fielder for the First Nine. It was proof 
that they regarded me as a good player, 
but even better proof that the manager 


did not know much about the game. In 
fact he did not. He was manager because 
he had collected the money to buy the 
uniforms. I muffed three easy flies in 
the first game and was heart-broken 
until the town paper praised me. Evi- 
dently they didn't expect right fielders 
to catch fly balls. I often have wished 
for a critic like that. He spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the two runs I scored and 
neglected to mention the muffs, even in 
the error column. Two weeks later we 
were going to play the return game in a 
rival town. The shortstop's “Paw” 
wouldn't let him stop thinning the corn, 
so they found another right felder, put 
me at short, and forced my life's vocation 
upon me. Besides, I pitched the last 
three innings and, as we won 28 to 5, I 
became a hero. 

Father came near spoiling a great 
ball player right then. He told me 
he didn't want any more of that ball 
playing foolishness except at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, so I hoed corn 
most of that season. I played a couple 
of games in the fall and a few more in 
the spring. I was pitcher and Wiggle 
catcher for the first town nine and, just 
for fun, we organized the Country Jake 
team to play the town boys. It was that 
game that made me a big league player. 

We were pressed for players to fill the 
Jake team. Father had a hired man 
named Ned, a tall, quiet fellow with a 
pair of blue eyes that seemed always 
about to laugh but seldom did. He 
had been with us a year. He got drunk 
periodical and after each spree Father 

unted him up and brought him back to 
work. We asked him to play with us, 
and he laughed and said he reckoned he 
would try to play first base if “Paw” 
would let him off. I fixed it with Father, 
and Ned played first barehanded, mak- 
ing catches and stops that filled us with 
astonishment. Also he made five home 
runs, two into the railroad pond and 
three into the barn lot back of left field. 
Walking home that evening he told me 
he had played ball professionally, yet 
it was not until two years later that I 
learned he once had been a famous out- 
fielder with a great team. 


ED took much interest in our base- 

ball after that. Often, when we were 
resting while the horses finished their 
dinner, he would say, “Want to show me 
some more about that game, Jimmy?" 
and then proceed to show me how it 
should be played. Under his teaching 
I advanced rapidly and, at fifteen, was 
shortstop, change pitcher and change 
catcher for the town team. I knew more 
baseball than any of the others, and was 
trying to teach them the things shown 
me by Old Ned (he was thirty-nine then, 
his career ended, money gone, and a farm- 
hand). Whether Ned noticed natural 
aptitude in me or not is not certain. He 
coached me carefully, and seldom failed 
to be on hand when we played a match 
game. Our village was within one hun- 
dred miles of Cincinnati, and we com- 
menced to read baseball in the papers. 
Ren Mulford was my authority. Often 
Ned would sit with me at night explain- 
ing plays or, more likely, reading the 
story of the game and telling me not 
only what the players had done, but 
what they were trying to do. 
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One of my chief ambitions was to save 
enough money to go on one of the 
dollar excursions to Cincinnati, see Bid 
McPhee play second base and Bug Holli- 
day play outheld and Harrington catch. 
That fall I had saved nine dollars out of 
what was paid me for playing games, 
and Father gave me permission to take 
Ned on the Sunday excursion. He 
instructed me to see the zoólogical gar- 
dens, the suspension bridge, to visit the 
fountain and ride up the incline to Eden 
Park. I remember Ned winked at me 
gravely across the table while Father 
was talking. We saw all Father told us 
to see long before noon, and were in front 
seats in the stand before the gates had 
been opened ten minutes. 


T WAS the greatest sensation of my 

life and I’ve had many since that day. 
Cincinnati was playing Chicago. Anson, 
Lange, Dahlen, Ryan—all the heroes I 
had read about—were out there, and 
Ned pointed them out. Dwyer was 
pitching for the Reds, and when the game 
started, a little dark-skinned fellow, 
scarcely bigger than a schoolboy, was 
sent to pitch for Chicago. 

f course I wanted Cincinnati to win, 
but not have the game given to them; 
the idea of Anson sending out a boy not 
as big as I was to pitch seemed a shame, 
and my disappointment was voiced in 
bitterness to Ned. "Sonny," he said, 
"we're licked now. If ever you see as 
good a pitcher as that, tell me about it. 
That’s Grifüch." The idea of that little 
fellow being the great Griffith was too 
much, ind i accused Ned of “codding” 
me. Griffith, seeming not to throw any- 
thing, toyed with my heroes. Ned sat 
leaning forward watching, and once in a 


while he grunted with satisfaction. 
"Great head," he muttered, “crossed 
him with that slow one.” "Outguessed 


him." I was getting my first lesson in 
real baseball. I only vaguely under- 
stood how Griffith was beating them, but 
he did—g to 2. 

Ned got drunk, missed the train and 
got us both into disgrace, as Father 
again forbade me to play after learning 
that I had attended a game on the Sab- 
bath day. But when Ned returned and 
was restored to favor we played that 
game over a hundred times, play by play 
and ball by ball. I had not dared men- 
tion it to anyone, but my mind was made 
up to become a professional player. One 
day, late in the winter, Ned and I were 
in the crib husking corn, and I confessed 
my ambition. 

“Don’t,” he advised shortly. 

“Don’t you believe I could?" I 
demanded. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I believe you 
could if you behaved yourself and worked 
hard, but the chances are you wouldn't 
do either." 

We argued the question all afternoon, 
and finally he said, “Well, Jim, if you're 
determined to try to break in, go ahead. 
But dodge the boozers and the all-night 
bunch, listen to the manager, do any- 
thing he tells you to do, right or wrong, 
and keep your temper." 

He sized up baseball in a sentence, and 
if I had listened — but what is the use? 
Few of us ever listen. 

I was captain, shortstop, change pitcher 
and first batter on. the town team the 
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next season. Our town had the base- 
ball fever and was out for big game, so 
we arranged games with the leading semi- 
ro. teams af Cuicinnati; Columbus, and 
ayton. As we won almost all our games, 
I became something of a local hero, and 
commenced to “swell up” accordingly. 
Oddly enough Ned seemed to have lost 
interest in baseball. He would not talk 
of the games with me, kept advising me 
to stay out of it and stick to the farm, 
and he told Father all the bad things 
about a ball player’s life he could remem- 
ber. I see now that he knew I was 
getting the swelled head and was trying 
to save me, but then it only made me 
the more determined to make good. 
Every out-of-town player I met I begged 
to speak to some professional manager 
about me. Father had given up hope 
of preventing me from going into base- 
ball and did not offer any objection. 
UR final game for that season was 
against a National League club that 
was barnstorming. It was a big day 
in our town. We had imported a battery 
from Cincinnati. Secretly my feelings 
were hurt, but I did not dare say any- 
thing of my desire to pitch the game, and 
retended to be delighted to be at short. 
dressed at the farm and rode into town 
in full uniform and, at the last minute, 
Ned said he would ride in with me and 
see the game. While we were practic- 
ing and I was showing off for the benefit 
of the home folks I saw Ned and the 
manager of the visiting team sitting on 
the grass talking and, as I passed, heard 
Ned say, "That's the kid I wrote you 
about. He's crazy for a chance and 
ought to make good, but he's green yet.’ 
ed never had mentioned knowing 
the manager, nor hinted that he had 
written. Instead of being thankful, his 
remark about "green" made me angry. 
I'd show him how green I was! I did. 
The first ball hit came straight to me, I 
fumbled it, picked it up, and threw it 
twenty feet over first base into the crowd. 
My eyes were burning with tears when 
the inning was over and my error had 
Im them two runs. I was first at bat. 
swung at a fast ball a foot over my head. 
The pitcher grinned and put up a fast 
curve. I took a snap swing at it, and 
hit it on a line against the left field fence 
for three bases, and the pitcher’s look 
of surprise made me feel better. We 
worried along with the score 5 to 1 
against us to the sixth and when I came 
to bat there was a runner on second. 
The pitcher tried a slow curve and I let 
it go, then I swung at a fast one over m 
head. “Let those fast ones alone, kid,” 
said the catcher. “Here comes a fast 
curve, see if you can hit it." I did, a 
mile a minute over third base. The 
ninth came and I hit another fast curve 
to right for a single and, although the 
final score was 8 to 3, we were as satisfied 
as if we had won. 

That evening I had supper at the hotel 
with the big leaguers. The manager 
was with Ned, and I met him. “You're 
not ripe for the big show yet," he said, 
“but if you want to go out next spring 
I'll fix you for a job with a good minor 
league club, and keep a string to you so 
I can get you when you learn something." 

In spite of my gratitude, his cool 
assumption that I didn't know the game 
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stung. Yet I was so proud it was hard 
to keep the secret. It was too precious 
to tell — except to one, and I intended to 
call upon her that evening and tell her. 
I started homeward to dress for the call, 
still with my uniform under my street 
clothes, and Ned caught up with me. 

“Say, kid," he remarked, “if you're 
going to be a ball player don't hang 
around two hours after the game in a 
sweaty uniform, letting it get cold on 
you. Save the arm and legs, you'll need 
them." 

“Do you think I'll make good, Ned?" 
I asked anxiously. 

“Yes, T think so; but you can't tell. 
You're fast, you can hit, and maybe you 
have sense enough to learn. You're a 
natural hitter. Bill was tickled to death 
at the way you hit those fast curves, 
but you can't tell what you'll do until 
your nerve is tried." 

“Think I'll be scared?" I demanded 
indi nantly. 

isten to me, Jimmy," he said, “I 
don't know—and you don't. The way 
you came back and hit after making 
that bum heave looks as if you're game. 
You've been a big fellow around here. 
Yov're the best ball player in town. You've 
got all the confidence and cockiness in 
the world here at home, but wait until 
you've been among those as good or 
maybe a little better than you are, before 
saying you will hold your nerve." 

His warning did not scare me. I 
scorned the idea—then. 


THE following spring I was eighteen, 
big, strong, hard as nails, and look- 
ing twenty-one at least. The big league 
manager had secured me a job with a 
New York State League club with the 
privilege of taking me at the end of the 
season if he wanted me. I reported 
greener than grass but in perfect con- 
dition. The truth is, I had been pitch- 
ing all winter in the barn. When certain 
Ned wasn't watching, I would set up 
a sack of wheat and pitch at it, and 
I had plenty of "smoke." Some of the 
players were youngsters like myself, and 
the others veterans "going back," mostly 
uiet fellows who seemed to be nursing 
diss r and saving their money. 
Two or three were drunks or bad actors, 
prematurely thrown out of faster com- 
pany. I was the only pitcher in con- 
dition when we opened the season with 
only one week of training, and I pitched 
the first game and won easily. That 
night I wrote the girl at home that I 
would be in the big league in a month 
and—(guess the rest). Also I wrote 
Ned in much the same tone, telling him 
I didn't think much of the other players, 
and sending him a list of them. He 
replied, saying “swelled head" was as 
bad as booze, and advising me to wait 
until my uniform got dirty before declar- 
ing myself a pennant winner. I won 
three games in ten days and commenced 
to wonder why the big league manager 
was letting me waste my talents. Then 
I lost a hard-luck game and came near 
fighting the third baseman because he 


made an error. That evening the man- 
ager gave me a jolt. 
"You're a bum pitcher," he said. 


“Tve been working you because you're 
in condition and the others aren't. A 
month from now they'll murder your 


speed, and that's all you've got. If 
you're anything (tone indicating doubt) 
you're a shortstop. Get out there and 
practice on the infield to-morrow and 
don't let me hear you knock anyone 
again." 

I did not write to the girl nor to Ned 
that night. I pitched a few more 
games and practiced steadily on the 
infield. “I don’t think you'll ever do," 
remarked the manager cheerfully. “I’m 
holding onto you because you can hit.” 
(That after I had been priding myself 
on my great fielding.) 

I worked harder than ever, determined 
to make good and to prove the manager 
wrong, but on June 8th he sold me to a 
little jerkwater league club in Pennsyl- 
vania, where they paid me seventy- -five 
dollars a month. The nighe that notice 
was served on me I started to pack to 
go home, hurt, crushed, and almost 
heart-broken. Then I recalled what Ned 
had said about the test of gameness and 
wrote him, trying to make a joke of it. 


I SNEAKED out of town and said good- 

by only to one of my team mates, a 
little German who had been kind to me 
and with whom I afterward played on one 
of the great teams of the country. I 
resolved firmly never to write to the girl 
until I had made good, and down there 
in the deepest part of the “bushes,” in 
a strange town and a strange team, I 
gritted my teeth and set to work to prove 
my ability. I worked hard, and knew 
I was making good from the way the 
older men treated me and the crowd 
cheered. I was hitting nearly four 
hundred and fielding better than ever I 
had done. Also I was commencing to 
discover how little I really knew about 
baseball. One day we were playing at 
Pottstown in a close game. We needed 
a run, and the runner on first was so 
slow there was no hope of a steal, and I 
wanted him to reach second. As the 
pitcher cut loose a fast ball inside the 
plate I lunged forward as if expecting a 
curve, pretended to dodge and pulled 
back just in time to let the ball miss 
me. The move confused the catcher, 
the ball hit the edge of his mitt, the 
runner reached second, and scored when 
I cracked out a hit. 

"Where did you 
asked the manager as 
bench. 

"What stuff?' I asked innocently. 

“That move you made to force Olson 
to lose the ball?" 

"Oh," I laughed, “we worked that 
playing One, Two, Three at home." 

“Ies the first symptom you've shown 
of thinking," he growled. 

The remark nettled me and also set 
me thinking. If he wanted "stuff pulled 
off" I'd show him. Little things Ned 
had told me were recalled, and I com- 
menced to figure out not only what I 
was going to do but what the opposing 
players were trying to do. I started 
experimenting and trying all sorts of 

plays. The manager growled and re- 
baked me, but he was pleased, and I 
"got away with" so many plays success 
went to my head. The team, which 
had been losing, commenced to win 
steadily. One day I heard the manager 
tell a bunch of the players, “That new 
Rube is playing the game, and putting 


et that stuff?" 
returned to the 
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The move confused the catcher, the ball hit the edge of his mitt, 
second, and scored when I cracked out a hit 


all the ginger into this club that it ever 
has had." That made me work harder 
and filed me with confidence. We 
finished third that season, and in the 
last six weeks we ran over all the clubs 
in the league. The manager told me 
he would send me up in the spring and 
gave me a third of the purchase price. 


HAD saved a little money out of m 
small salary, and went home wit 
more than one hundred dollars and 
enough clothes to make the town boys 
notice me. I’m afraid I posed that 
winter, while pretending to work. Father 
did not say much, but Ned did. He 
was drinking one night when I sauntered 
into the bar and ordered beer. He read 
me the strongest temperance lecture I 
ever heard, right in public, and because 
he was half drunk and I knew it was true 
I resented it bitterly. Since then I often 
have wondered how anyone could have 
been so blind and lacking in common 
sense. Evidently it was because I had 
“swelled head," although that was one 
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thing I would have denied most strongly 
then. A great many of the home people 
made a fuss over me and told me how 
great I was to be, Ned being the only 
one with experience enough to tell me 
where I would finish if I kept along that 
course. When I learned that I had been 
drafted by a major league club which 
was picked by many to win the pennant, 
I felt as if my future was assured, and 
peacocked around town to show myself 
to admirers. Very little of my money 
was left, yet I determined to make a 
splurge and, before leaving to join the 
team in training, I gave a little feast for 
the boys who had flattered me and helped 
me spend my money, serving a lot of 
drinks. The result was I had to borrow 
a little money from Ned before starting 
south. 

I had been the best-dressed boy in 
town all winter, an alleged “good fellow," 
and a “hero” among the sports. To 
find myself with only a few dollars in my 
pocket, with a crowd of handsomely 
dressed, rather quiet fellows who spent 


the runner reached 


more-for cigars every day than I pos- 
sessed, did more to handicap me than 
anything else. I was not afraid or 
nervous. I simply felt out of place; my 
clothes seemed cheap, and the idea that 
the “stars” were looking down upon 
me hurt. I did not make friends. 
Pride would not let me explain the 
shortage of money, and the result was 
I soon had the reputation ot being rather 
surly and a " tight wad." 


THE five weeks of the training trip 

were weeks of torture. Only on the 
ball field did I feel at home. There I 
played desperately, determined to prove 
my worth to these "superior" big 
leaguers. It was the same spirit that 
led me to play baseball so as to show the 
town boys a country jake could play 
their own game and beat them. I played 
well, yet all the time felt that I was des- 
tined to fail. I learned that the club 
had paid one thousand five hundred 
dollars for me, and wrote my old manager 
for my share. He sent it, but too late. 
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If I had started that sprin 
with the five hundred dollars Í 
would have made good. By 
that time not a fellow on the 
team was friendly toward me, 
excepting one  youngster as 
oor and more despairing than 

was. We roomed together and 
hated the others. We hadn't 
enough money between us to tip 
the porters. There were days 
when we ate one meal a day 
and collected money from the 
treasurer for three meals, in 
order to pay for our laundry. 
We started north, and, a few 
days before the season was to 
start, the manager called me 
aside one morning and asked 
me what minor league club I 

referred joining. told him 
Biredy that it made no differ- 
ence, just so I got away from 
his bunch. He looked at me 
oddly and said: 

"Now, kid, don't be sore. 
You've made good with me as 
far as playing ball goes, but 
you've got to learn one thing, 
and that is you're not the whole 
ball club. You've got to have 
some baseball sense licked into 
you before you'll do up here." 

That noon my five hundred 
dollars came. I had been sold to 
a Western team and, atter buying 
my ticket and berth, I arranged 
a party and spent two hundred 
dollars that night entertaining 
the fellows I hated, just to show 
them I wasn't “cheap.” 


THe moment I put on the 
uniform of the Western team 
I felt the return of confidence 
and commenced to play ball. 
I hit nearly three hundred and 
fifty, fielded better than any 
shortstop in the circuit and ran 
bases like a wild man. By July 
half a dozen scouts were bidding 
for me and the manager who had sent 
me back exercised his option, recall- 
ing me. In revenge I compelled him 
to send me a lot of advance money, 
which of course gave him the idea that 
I was a bad actor and probably a drinker. 
When I rejoined the team it was the idea 
I would be placed on the infield at once, 
as a man was needed. Instead I was 
placed on the bench, watching a fellow 
play short not nearly as well as I could 
have done. I grew sulky again, nurs- 
ing my grievances and hating the older 
players, resenting what I thought was 
their assumption of superiority. Only 
one fellow warned me. The star of 
the team, one of the greatest players 
the game ever has known, was coming 
to bat in practice and waited for me to 
hit. He seldom had spoken except “to 
say, “Hello.” When I hit the ball he 
said, “ You're a sweet hitter on curves, 
kid. Stand about six inches back in 
the box and let those fast ones go." 
That little remark made me happier 
for days. 

We were playing a hard game against 
St. Louis when my chance came. 
was squirming uncomfortably on the 
bench, longing to get into the game. 
The score was tied, a runner was on 
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I threw without looking and without waiting, and 


plunged forward onto my facej 


second, one out, and our second base- 
man coming to bat, and he had been 
helpless against the Brown's pitcher. 
"Get in there and hit," said the man- 
ager, nodding to me. I leaped for a bat. 

“Feel him out—take a strike,” said 
the manager as I found the bat. 

I ran to the plate, quivering with 
excitement. The first ball was a fast 
one, waist high across the center of the 
plate. I hit it between right and center 
for three bases, scored a run and, a 
minute later, scored the vanme run 
on a long fly out, and came to the bench 
glowing with joy. 

“That'll cost you twenty dollars,” 
snarled the manager, “and I'd make 
it twenty more if you had it coming." 

Hurt and amazed I sat down, and 
when the inning ended started to run 
to the field. He called me back and 
sent a catcher to play second base. It 
was not until we were dressing that I 
understood he had punished me for 
hitting the ball instead of waiting, as 
ordered. 

He never referred to it again, 
nor did he enforce the fine; but the 
sting was left and the lesson ignored. 
He sent me into three other games to 
hit, then sent me to a big minor league 


club, giving me and seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for a left- 
handed pitcher. 

Humiliated and with “injus- 
tice" rankling, I started to 
drink, and fell in with the fast 
crowd on the new team. I held 
the job, although aware all the 
time the club was not gettin 
my best efforts. Nor was 
saving money as I had planned 
to do, and had only a few hun- 
dreds to tide me over the win- 
ter. A barnstorming trip with 
the team kept me away until 
nearly November, although 
Father had hinted in one letter 
that I was needed at home. 

I fully expected to be drafted 
or purchased by some big 
league club that winter and 
was kept busy explaining and 
dodging explanations to the 
folks at home. In fact, I be- 
lieve that is why I turned in 
and worked hard on the farm, 
merely to keep from explaining 
to friends why the major leagues 
were not seeking me. This was 
the hardest period of my career, 
and when the lists were out and 
I remained the property of a 
minor league club with none 
of the big ones wanting me, 
it hurt. Instead of determin- 
ing to get to work in earnest 
to redeem myself, I conceived 
the idea that I was worth a 
lot more money than the minor 
league club was paying me, and 
threatened to quit unless paid 
more. 


JET me explain right here. 
Frequently I hear major 
league managers criticized for 
letting promising players go, and 
tor failures to observe the latent 
talent of some of their men. 
My answer is that in the great 
majority of cases— such as 
mine—there is nothing else to do, and 
that the fault lies chiefly in the ignor- 
ance, inexperience, or “swelled headed- 
ness” of the player himself. Take my case: 
I demanded two thousand four hundred 
dollars a year and declared flatly that 
unless it was paid me together with ṣo per 
cent. of the purchase price, should I be 
sold, I would not report. The reply 
was what I deserved—a note telling me 
I had been traded to a New England 
league team and to negotiate with it. 
The salary limit up there made it 
certain I couldn't get more than one 
thousand dollars for the season. The 
night the news came Í went to town 
and bought drinks for a lot of loafers, 
got half full and told how cruelly bal 
players are treated by owners. Ned 
came into the saloon and, refusing to 
take a drink, told me he wanted to talk 
with me. He gave it to me straight. 
“The trouble with you," he said, ‘‘is 
that you're swelled. You're a great 
minor league player, but you lack the 
nerve and courage to play in the big 
show." 
I retorted in strong language. 
“You haven't got the nerve," he in- 
sisted. “You run over these minor 
leagues and pose around as a hero. 
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Then you get among fellows as good as 
or better than you are and you're afraid 
to try to pull off anything. You start 
by showing that you realize they are 
better. You either lose your head and 
forget how to plav, or else you're so 
scared you play safe, instead of trying 
to win games and using your head." 

In spite of the fact that I stalked out 
of the barroom angry enough to hit him 
I knew he told the truth. He had put 
into words just how I felt with the 
different clubs. Walking home that 
night in the cold air I arrived at a resolu- 
tion. Id try again, and if ever I had 
another chance in the big league I'd show 
them. The remainder of the winter I 
worked hard on the farm, being suf- 
ficiently rewarded by Father's gratitude, 
and reported to the New England team 
in clean condition and faster and stronger 
than I ever had been before. I con- 
centrated my mind on baseball, and 
played it as hard as I knew how to play, 
studying every move. I knew I was 
better than ever and was full of con- 
fidence. In June I was purchased for 
a large sum by the club which then was 
the strongest in the country. I didn't 
say a word about money, although the 
club paid over four thousand dollars for 
me. The new manager sat down with me 
in the hotel the night I joined his team. 

“All I want,” he said, “is for you to 
get out there and hustle and behave 
vourself. I’ve heard you're hard to 
handle, but I'll take a chance." 

*You won't have any trouble with 
me," I assured him. "All I want is a 
chance to show that I can play." 

“You'll get all the chance you want,” 
he said quietly. "You're in the line- 
up to-morrow.” 


Stage fright! Did you ever suffer 


it? I did that night. My nerves were 
jumping and a thousand times I figured 
out plays—yes, and made them—in 
planning what I would do the next day. 

We were playing a game against a 
team which we figured we would have 
to beat out to win the championship. 
I pictured myself hitting home runs 
and making triple plays, and when I 
awoke in the morning I was nervous, 
a shaky, uncertain and scared ball 
player. In practice before the game 
everything hit my way I either fumbled 
or threw wild, as my nerves were rags. 
The crowd seemed to be sorry for me— 
when they weren't mocking. It was a 
relief when the game started. 


I WAS second at bat in the line-up, on 

a foreign field and with a hostile crowd 
roaring. The first man flied out. “Wait 
him out. Take two,” said the manager 
as I picked up a bat. The first pitched 
ball cut the heart of the plate. I saw it 
all the way up and knew it would have 
been easy to bie it hard, yet I let it go. 
“Strike one,” the umpire yelled, and the 
crowd howled. I was cool asa Boston east 
wind. The second ball came whizzing 
up, straight over the plate with nothing 
on it, and I itched to hit it, yet let it go 
for the second strike. Then I settled 
to hit, expecting a curve ball. The 
curve went wide, a fast one went high 
and wide. I figured that the pitcher 
thought he had a sucker at bat and 
would curveoneover. Hecame with a fast 
ball a foot high and I swung at it and struck 
out. My heart nearly got spiked as it 
sank into my toes going back to the bench. 

“That’s the boy," said the manager. 
“Wait him out. Make him pitch." 

I could have kissed him for those 
words. I went to short with my nerves 


Stole third because I figured no one 
would expect a recruit to do that 


steady and my system full of confidence. 
'The first ball hit was a sizzler over 
second. I got the ball with one hand 
and there wasn't a chance to throw the 
runner out if I stopped to straighten 
up, so I threw without looking and 
without waiting, and plunged forward 
onto my face. The yell from the crowd 
told me the first baseman had caught 
it, and as I scraped the dust out of my 
eyes and trotted back to position I felt 
at home. I wasn't excited nor elated, 
but the confidence that had carried me 
through the minor leagues came back 
with a rush and all fear was gone. I 
was a big leaguer—and knew it. The 
next time at bat I crowded the plate, 
jockeyed with the pitcher, and watched. 
He whipped a curve inside the plate. 
I bite to dodge and let the ball 
hit me. It hit hard and I squirmed, 
but as the manager bent over me, 
winked at him and, letting him lift me, 
I limped down to first—and stole second 
on the first ball pitched, sliding clear 
around the baseman. On my third trip 
to the plate I cracked a clean hit over 
second base and, after being sacrificed 
to second, stole third because I figured 
no one would expect a recruit to do that. 
In the club house that night the manager 
said, ‘You'll do, kid, if you don't get 
swelled.” And I replied, "I've gone 
through that.” 

I have kept it up until the youngsters 
refer to me as an “old stiff," and the 
writers figure that I’m about done. 
I’m satisfied, and as for the girl to whom 
I never intended to write, she never did 
care whether I was with Kalamazoo or 
the Giants, but would rather I shouldn’t 
be with either, because she is afraid 
young Jimmy will take after his father 
and want to be a ball player. 
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Next month Hugh Fullerton will have a baseball article, ‘‘Take a Chance vs. Play it Safe'' 





The audience are getting it fast now. And when Mrs. Harding speaks of ‘‘our awful moment of folly” 
they grasp it and shiver with the luxury of it 





Behind the Beyond. 


In Three Acts and Two Drinks 
By Stephen Leacock 


In Intimate Collaboration with Moreor/ess 


Muddleink, Airman Sodaman, Yibson Yibsen, 
Yawn Yawnson, Jack "Toruson and Many Others 


HE curtain rises, disclosing the 

ushers of the theater still moving 

up and down the aisles. There is 

` a buzz of brilliant conversation, 

illuminated with flashes of opera glasses 
and the rattle of expensive jewelry. 

Then suddenly, in fact just as if done 
by machinery, the lights all over the 
theater, except on the stage, are extin- 
guished. Absolute silence falls. Here 
and there is heard the crackle of a shirt 
front. But there is no other sound. 

Then in this expectant hush, a man in 
a check tweed suit walks on the stage: 
only one man, one single man. Because 
if he had been accompanied by a chorus, 
that would have been a burlesque; if four 
citizens in togas had been with him, that 
would be Shakespeare; if two Russian 
soldiers had walked after him, that would 
have been melodrama. But this is a 
problem play. So he steps in alone, and 
with that ability to walk as if,—how can 
one express it/—as if he were walking, 
that betrays the finished actor. 

He has, in fact, barely had time to lay 
down his silk hat, when he is completely 
betrayed. You can see that he is a fin- 
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ished actor—finished about fifteen years 
ago. He lays the hat, hollow side up, on 
the silk-hat table on the stage right 
center—bearing north, northeast, half a 
point west from the red mica fire on the 
stage which warms the theater. 

All this is done very, very quietly, very 
impressively. No one in the theater has 
ever seen a man lay a silk hat on a table 
before, and so there is a breathless hush. 
Then he takes off his gloves, one by one, 
not two or three at a time, and lays them 
in his hat. The expectancy is almost 
painful. If he threw his glovesinto the mica 
fire it would be a relief. But he doesn't. 

The man on the stage picks up a pile 
of letters. There are a great many of 
these letters, because all his business cor- 
respondence, as well as his private letters, 
are sent here by the United States post- 
office. Getting his letters in this way at 
night, he is able to read them like light- 
ning. Some of them he merely holds 
upside down for a fraction of a second. 

Then at last he speaks. “So Union 
Pacific's risen two—hum-— Copper down 
again—Moreby anxious, ‘better sell for 
half a million’—hum—” 


(Did you get that? Half a million, 
and he takes it just as quietly like that!) 

“Lady Gathorne — dinner — Thursday 
the ninth—lunch with the Ambassador— 
Friday the tenth.” 

(And mind you this is just patter. The 
Ambassador and Lady Gachous are just 
put in to let the people in the cheaper 
seats know the kind of thing they’re up 
against.) 

Then the man steps across the stage 
and presses a button. Even before the 
bell begins to ring, a cardboard door 
swings aside and a valet enters. 

He says, “Did you ring, Sir John?” 

'There is a rustle of programs all over 
the house. You can hear a buzz of voices 
say, "He's Sir John Trevor.” They're 
all on to him. 

When the valet says, “Did you ring, 
Sir John,” he ought to answer, “No, I 
merely knocked the bell over to see how 
it would sound,” but he misses it and 
doesn’t say it. 

“Has Lady Cicely come home?” 

“Yes, sir." 

“Has anyone been here?” 

“Mr. Harding, sir.” 
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“ Anyone else?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very good.” 

The valet bows and goes out of the 
cardboard door, and everybody in the 
seats worth over a dollar knows that 
there’s something strange in the relations 
of Lady Cicely and Mr. Harding. You 
notice—Mr. Harding was there and no 
one else was there. That’s enough in a 
problem play. 

The double door at the back of the 
stage, used only by the principal char- 
acters, is opened and Lady Cicely Trevor 
enters. She is young and very beautiful, 
and wears a droopy hat and long slinky 
clothes which she drags across the stage. 
She throws down her feather hat and her 
crépe de what-you-call-it boa on the boa 
stand. 

Sir John says to Lady Cicely, “Shall I 
ring for tea?" 

And Lady Cicely says, “Thanks. No,” 
in a weary tone. 

This shows that they are the kind of 

eople who can have tea at any time. 
Mes in a problem play is the same as 
whisky in a melodrama. 

Then there ensues a dialogue to this 
effect. Sir John asks Lady Cicely if she 
has been out. He might almost have 
guessed it from her coming in in a hat 
and cloak, but Sir John is an English 
baronet. 

Lady Cicely says, “Yes; the usual 
round,” and bats out a few details about 
duchesses and princesses, for the general 
good of the audience. 

Then Lady Cicely says to Sir John, 
“You are going out?" 

“Yes; immediately." 

“To the House, I suppose." 

This doesn't mean, as you might think, 
the Workhouse, or the White House, or 
the Station House. It is the name given 
by people of Lady Cicely's class to the 
House of Commons. 

“Yes; I am extremely sorry. I had 
hoped I might ask to go with you to the 
opera. I fear it is impossible—an im- 
portant sitting—the Ministers will bring 
down the papers—the Kafoonistan busi- 


ness. The House will probably divide in 
committee. Gatherson will ask a ques- 
tion. We must stop it at all costs. The 


fate of the party hangs on it." 

Sir John has risen. His look is altered. 
You can see him alter it. The technical 
details given above have gone to his head. 
He can't stop. 

He goes on: “They will force a closure 
on the second reading, go into committee, 
come out of it again, re-divide, subdivide 
and force us to bring down the estimates." 

While Sir John speaks, Lady Cicely's 
manner has been that of utter weariness. 
She has picked up the London “Times” 
and thrown it aside; taken up a copy of 
* Punch" and let it fall with a thud to 
the floor; looked idly at a piece of music 
and decided, evidently, not to sing it. 

'The dialogue has clearly brought out 
the following points: Sir John is in the 
House of Commons. Lady Cicely is not. 
Sir John is twenty-five years older than 
Lady Cicely. He doesn’t see it. Isn't 
he a fool, when everybody in the gallery 
can see it?— That his parliamentary work 
is meaningless to her, that her life is insuf- 
ficient. Lady Cicely is being “starved.” 
All that she has is money, position, clothes, 
and jewelry. These things starve any 


woman. They cramp her. That's what 
makes problem plays. 


Lady Cicely speaks, very quietly. “Are 
Mr. H 


you taking arding with you?" 

“Why?” 

“Nothing. I thought perhaps I might 
ask him to take me to the opera. Puff 
is to sing." 

"Do, pray do. Take Harding with 


you by all means. Poor boy, do take 
him with you." 

Sir John pauses. He looks at Lady 
Cicely very quietly for a moment. 

"Do you know, Cicely, I've been 
rather troubled about Harding lately. 
There's something the matter with the 
boy, something wrong.” 

é Yes?” 

“He seems abstracted, moody— I think, 
in fact I’m sure, that the boy is in love.” 

Lady Cicely has turned slightly pale. 
The weariness is out of her manner. 

“Trust the instinct of an old man, my 
dear. There's a woman in it. We old 
puramente hands are very shrewd, you 

now, even in these things. Someone is 
playing the deuce with Jack—with Har- 
ding." 

He cannot see the change in Lady 
Cicely's face. He is not meant to see 
it. But even the little girls in the tenth 
row of the gallery are wise. 

He goes on. “Talk to Harding. Get 
it out of him. You women can do these 
things. Find out what the trouble is 
and let me know. I must help him.” (A 
pause. oe oe is speaking almost to 
himself—and the gallery.) “I promised 
his mother when she sent him home, sent 
him to England, that I would.” 

Lady Cicely speaks. “You knew Mr. 
Harding’s mother very well?” 





“Very well.” 

“That was long ago, wasn’t it?" 

“Long ago.” 

“Was she married then?” 

“No, not then.” 

“Was it here in London?” 

“Yes, in London. I was only a bar- 
rister then, with my way to make, and 
she a famous beauty." (Sir John is 
speaking with a forced levity that doesn't 
deceive even the ushers.) ‘‘She married 
Harding of the Guards. They went to 
India. And there he spent her fortune— 
and broke her heart." Sir John sighs. 

“You have seen her since?" 

“Never.” 

" She has never written you?” 

"Only once. She sent her boy home 
and wrote to me for help. That was 
how I took him as my secretary.” 

“And that was why he came to us in 
Italy two years ago, just after our 
marriage." 

“Yes, that was why." 

“Does Mr. Harding know that you— 
knew his mother?" 

Sir John shakes his head. “I have 
never talked with him about his mother's 
early life." 

The stage clock on the mantelpiece 
strikes four or five, and Sir John says, 
“There, eight o'clock! I must go. I 
shall be late at the House. Good by." 

He moves over to Lady Cicely and 
kisses her. There is softness in his man- 
ner—such softness that he forgets the 
bundle of parliamenta apers that he 
had laid down. Everybody can see that 
he has forgotten them. 

Sir John goes out. Lady Cicely stands 
looking fixedly at the fire. She speaks 
out loud to herself. “How his voice 
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* You starved me here. You throttled me." Lady Cicely takes herself 
by the neck and throttles herself a little to show how 
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changed — twenty-five years 
ago—so long as that—I wonder 
if Jack knows.” 
here is heard the ring of a 

bell off the stage. The valet 
enters. 

“Mr. Harding is down-stairs, 
my lady." 

“Show him up, Ransome.” 

A moment later Mr. Harding 
enters. He is a narrow young 
man in a frock coat. His face 


is weak. It has to be. Mr. 
Harding is meant to typify 
weakness. Lady Cicely walks 


straight to him. She puts her 
two hands on his shoulders and 
looks right into his face. 

“MY DARLING,” she says. 
Just like that. You can feel the 
thrill of it run through the or- 
chestra chairs. All the audience 
point opera glasses at Mr. Har- 

ding. They can see that he is 
just the sort of ineffectual young 
man that a starved woman in a 
problem play goes mad over. 


Lady Cicely repeats “My 
darling? several times. Mr. 
Harding says “Hush,” and tries 


to disengage himself. She won’t 
let him. He offers to ring for 
tea. She won’t have any. “Oh, 
Jack," she says, “I can't go on 
any longer. I can't. When first 
you loved me, I thought I 
could. But Ican't. It throttles 
me here— this house, this life, 
everything—" She has drawn 
him to a sofa and has sunk down 
in a wave at his feet. “Do you 
remember, Jack, when first you 
came, in Italy, that night, at 
Amalfi, when we sat on the pi- 
azza of the palazzo?" She is 
looking rapturously into his face. 

Mr. Harding says that he does. 

“And that day at Fiesole among the 
orange trees, and Pisa and the Capello de 
Terisa and the Mona Lisa— Oh, Jack, take 
me away from all this, take me to the Ri- 
viera, among the contadini, where we can 
stand together with my head on your 
shoulder just as we did in the Duomo at 
Milano, or on the piaggia at Verona. 
Take me to Corfu, to the Campo Santo, 
to Civita Vecchia, to Para Noia—any- 
where—" 

Mr. Harding, smothered with her kisses, 
says, “My dearest, I will, I will." Any 
man in the audience would take her to 
Honolulu. 

While she is speaking, Sir John's voice 
had been heard off the stage. “No, thank 
you, Ransome, I'll get them myself; I 
know just where I left them." Sir John 
enters hurriedly, advances and picks up his 
papers on the table—turns—and stands— 

He sees his wife's attitude and hears 
her say: “ Riviera, Amalfi, Orangieri." He 
drops his parliamentary papers. They 
fall against the fire-irons with a crash. 
The lovers turn. All three look at one 
another. For a moment they make a 
motion as if to ring for tea. Then they 
stand petrified. 

“You!” gasps Lady Cicely. Every- 
body says afterward that it was just 
splendid when she said “You!” 

Sir John stands gazing in horror. “Him! 
He!” Mr. Harding says nothing. He 
looks very weak. 
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A French maid moving about the 
stage in four-dollar silk stockings 


Lady Cicely breaks 
through her nostrils. “Yes, I love him; 
Ilove him. I'm not ashamed of it. What 
right have you to deny it me. You gave 
me nothing. You made me a chattel, a 
thing—" 

You can feel the rustle of indignation 
through the house at this. To make a 
woman a thing is the crowning horror of 
a problem play. 

“You starved me here. You throttled 
me." Lady Cicely takes herself by the neck 
and throttles herself a little to show how. 

“You smothered me. I couldn't 
breathe—and now I’m going,—do you 
hear?—going away, to life, to love, behind 
the beyond!" She gathers up Mr. Har- 
ding (practically) and carries him passion- 
ately away. He looks back weakly as 
he goes. 

Sir John has sunk down upon a chair. 
His face is set. 

“Jack,” he mutters, “Jack!” 

While he still sits there, the valet 
enters with a telegram on a tray. “A 
telegram, sir.” 

Sir John (dazed and trying to collect 
himself), “What?” 

“A telegram, sir—a cablegram.” 

Sir John takes it, opens it and reads 
aloud: 

“He is dead—my duty is ended—I am 
coming home—Margaret Harding." 

"Margaret coming home. i only 
needed that—my God!” 


out, speaking 


As he says it the curtain falls, 
slowly, deliberately. 

The lights flick up. There is 
a great burst of applause. The 
curtain rises and falls. Lady 
Cicely and Mr. Harding and Sir 
John all come out and bow 
charmingly, holding one another's 
hands. Then the curtain falls 
and the orchestra breaks out in- 
to a Winter Garden waltz. The 
boxes buzz with discussion. 
Some of the people think that 
Lady Cicely is right in claiming 
the right to realize herself: others 
think that before realizing. her- 
self she should have developed 
herself. But everybody feels 
that the subject is a delicious 
one. 

Those of the people who have 
seen the play before, very kindly 
explain how it ends, so as to help 
the rest to enjoy it. But the 
more serious-minded of the men 
have risen, very gently, and are 
sneaking up the aisles. Their 
expression is stamped with deep 
thought as if pondering over the 
p But their step is as that 

E iconadi on the march, and 
no one is deceived as to their 
purpose. 


The leopards come stealing 
back. The orchestra boils over 
in a cadence and stops. The 
curtain silently lifts and it is— 


ACT II 


Six months later 


The programs rustle. The 

people look to see where it is. 

they find that it is “An 

Apartment in Paris.” Notice 

that this place which is used 

in every problem olay is just called 4n 

Apartment. Even if it were “A Apart- 

ment’ it would feel easier. But‘‘ 4n Apart- 

ment" !! The very words give the audience 
a delicious shiver of uncomfortableness. 

When the curtain rises it discloses a 
French maid moving about the stage in 
four-dollar silk stockings. She is setting 
things on a little table, evidently for 
supper. She explains this in French as 
she does it, so as to make it clear. 

“Bon! la serviette de monsieur! bon! la 
serviette de madame, bien—du champagne, 
bon! langouste aux champignons, bien, 
bon!/—" This is all the French she knows, 
poor little thing, but /angouste aux cham- 
pignons beats the audience, so she is all 
right. 

As the maid moves about there is a 
loud knock at the cardboard door of the 
apartment. A man in official clothes 
sticks his head in. He is evidently a 
postal special messenger because he is all 
in postal attire with a postal glazed hat. 

“Monsieur Arrding?” he says. 

“Oui.” 

“Bon! Une lettre.” 

* Merci, monsieur." Hegoesout. The 
audience feel a thrill of pride at having 
learned French. The maid lays the let- 
ter on the supper table. 

Just as she does it the door opens and 
there enter Mr. Harding and Lady Cicely. 
Yes, them. The audience catches it like 
a flash. They live here. 
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Lady Cicely throws aside her cloak. 
There is great gaiety in her manner. 
Her face is paler. There is a bright spot 
in each cheek. Her eyes are very bright. 


There follows the well-known supper 
scene. Lady Cicely is very gay. She 
pours champagne into Mr. Harding's 
glass. They both drink from it. She 
asks him if heis a happy boy now. Hesays 
he is. She runs her fingers through his 
hair. He kisses her on the bare shoulder. 

Lady Cicely rattles on about Amalfi 
and Fiesole. She asks Mr. Harding if 
he remembers that night in the olive 
trees at Santa Clara, with just one thrush 
singing in the night sky. He says he 
remembers the very thrush. 

At times Lady Cicely falls into a fit 
of coughing and presses her hand to her 
side. Mr. Harding looks at her appre- 
hensively. She says, “It is nothing, 
silly boy, it will be gone in a moment.” 
It is only because she is so happy. Then, 
quite suddenly, she breaks down and falls 
at Mr. Harding’s knees. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack, I can’t stand it! I 
can’t stand it any longer. It is choking 
me!" 

* My darling, what is it?" 

“This, all this, it is choking me—this 
apartment, these pictures, the French 
maid, all of it. I can't stand it. I'm 
being suffocated. Oh, Jack, take me 
away—take me somewhere where it is 
quiet, take me to Norway, to the great 
solemn hills and the fjords—" 


'Then suddenly Mr. Harding sees the 
letter in its light blue envelope lying on 
the supper table. It has been lying right 
beside him for ten minutes. Everybody 
in the theater could see it and 
was getting uncomfortable about 
it. He clutches it and tears it 
open. There is a hunted look 
in his face as he reads. 

** What is it?" 

* My mother—good gracious, 
she is coming. She is at the 
Bristol and is coming here. What 
can I do?" 

Lady Cicely is quiet now. 
* Does she know?" 

“Nothing, nothing." 

* How did she find you?" 

“I don't know. I can't im- 
agine. I told the solicitors— 
curse them!—to keep the address 
secret.” 

Mr. Harding paces the stage, 
giving an imitation of a weak 
man trapped. He keeps mutter- 
ing, “What can I do?” 

Tady Cicely speaks very firmly 
and proudly. “Jack. There is 
only one thing to do. Tell her.” 

Mr. Harding, aghast, “Tell 
her?” 

“Yes, tell her about our 
love, about everything. I am 
not ashamed. Let her judge 

e. 

Mr. Harding sinks into a chair. 
He keeps shivering and saying, 
“I tell you, I cant; I can’t. 
She wouldn’t understand.” The 
letter is fluttering in his hand. 
He does it splendidly. Lady 
Cicely picks the letter from his 
hand. She reads it aloud, her 
eyes widening as she reads: 


Hore BRISTOL, PARIS 
My Dartuinc Boy: 

I have found you at last—why have you 
sought to avoid me? God grant there is noth- 
ing wrong. He is dead, the man I taught you 
to call your father, and I can tell you all now. 
I am coming to you this instant. 

MARGARET HARDING. 


Lady Cicely advances to him and grips 
his hand. *What does it mean, Jack, 
tell me what does it mean?" 

*Good God, Cicely, don't speak like 
that." 

“This — these 
father." 

“I don't know what it means—I don't 
care—I hated him, the brute. I’m glad 
he's dead. I don't care for that. But 
she's coming here, any minute, and I 
can't face it." 

Lady Cicely, more quietly, “Jack, tell 
me, did my—did Sir John Trevor ever 
talk to you about your father?" 

*No. He never spoke of him." 

*Did he know him?" 

“Yes—I think so—long ago. But they 
were enemies— Trevor challenged him to 
a duel— over some woman—and he 
wouldn't fight—the cur." 

Lady Cicely (dazed and aghast)—“I— 
understand—it—now.” She recovers her- 
self and speaks quickly. 

“Listen. There is time yet. Go to 
the hotel. Go at once. Tell your 
mother nothing. Nothing, you under- 
stand. Keep d from coming here. 
Anything, but not that. Ernestine,"— 
she calls to the maid who reappears for 
a second— a taxi—at once." 

She hurriedly gets Harding's hat and 
coat. The stage is full of bustle. The 
audience are in an agony for fear Ernes- 
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He lays the hat, hollow side up, on the 
silk-hat table 


tine should call a four-wheel cab by mis- 
take. If the play is really well put on, 
you can presently hear the taxi Line 
outside. Mr. Harding goes to kiss Lady 
Cicely. She puts him from her in hor- 
ror and hastens him out. 

She calls the maid. “Ernestine, quick, 
put my things, anything, into a valise." 

“Madam is going away! ! !" 

“Yes, yes, at once." 

“Madam will not eat?” 

* No, no.” 

“Madam will not first rest?” (The 
slow comprehension of these French maids 
is something exasperating.) "Madame 
will not await monsieur?" 

“No, no—quick, Ernestine. Bring me 
what I want. Summon a fiacre. I shall 
be ready in a moment.” Lady Cicely 
passes through a side door into an inner 
room. 

She is scarcely gone when Mrs. Har- 
ding enters. She is a woman about forty- 
five, still very beautiful. She is dressed 
in deep black. (The play is now moving 
very fast. You have to sit tight to fol- 
low it all.) 

She speaks to Ernestine. “It is Mr. 
Harding’s apartment." 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Ts he here?” She looks about her. 

“No, madame, he is gone this moment 
in a taxi—to the Hotel Bristol, I heard 
him say.” 

Mrs. Harding, faltering. 
one—here?” 

“No, madame, no one—milady was 
here a moment ago. She, too, has gone 
out." (This is a lie, but of course the 
maid is a French maid.) 

“Then it is true—there is someone—” 
She is just saying this when the bell 

rings, the door opens and there 
enters—Sir John vee 

“You!” says Mrs. Harding. 

“T am too late!” gasps Sir 
John. 

She goes to him tremblingly— 
“After all these years,” she 
says. She has taken his hands 
and is looking into his face and 
she goes on speaking. “I have 
thought of you so often in all 
these bitter years—it sustained 
me even at the worst—and I 
knew, John, that it was for 
my sake that you had never 
married— " 


“Ts—any- 


Then, as she goes on talking, 
the audience realize with a thrill 
that Mrs. Harding does not know 
that Sir John married two years 
ago, that she has come home, as 
she thought, to the man who 
loved her, and, more than that, 
they get another thrill when they 
realize that Lady Cicely is learn- 
ing it too. She has pushed the 
door half open and is standing 
there unseen, listening. She 
wears a hat and cloak; there is 
a folded letter in her hand—her 
eyes are wide. 

“And now, John, I want your 
help, only you can help me, you 
are so strong—my Jack, I must 
save him." She looks about 
the room. Something seems to 
overcome her. "Oh, John, this 
place—his being here like this— 
it seems a judgment on us." 
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The audience are get- 
ting it fast now. And 
when Mrs. Harding 
speaks of “our awful mo- 
ment of folly,” “the retri- 
bution of our own sins,” 
they grasp it and shiver 
with the luxury of it. 

After that, when Mrs. 
Harding says, “Our 
wretched boy, we must 
save him,” they all 
know why she says 
«ous 

She goes on more 
calmly. “I realized, I knew—he is not 
alone here." 

Sir John's voice is quiet, almost hol- 
low. “He is not alone." 

“But this woman—can you not deal 
with her—persuade her—beg her for my 
sake—bribe her to leave my boy?" 

Lady Cicely steps out. “There is no 
bribe needed. I am going. If I have 
wronged him, and you, it shall be atoned." 

Sir John has given no sign. He is 
standing stunned. She turns to him. 
“I have heard and I know now. I can- 
not ask for pity. But when I am gone— 
when it is over—I want you to give him 
this letter—and I want you, you two, to— 
to be as if I had never lived.” 

She lays the letter in his hand. Then, 
without a sign, Lady Cicely passes out. 
There is a great stillness in the house. 
Mrs. Harding has watched Lady Cicely 
and Sir John in amazement. Sir John 
has sunk into a chair. She breaks out, 
“John, for goodness’ sake what does it 
mean—this woman—speak— there is 
something awful, I must know.” 

“Yes, you must know. It is fate. 
Margaret, you do not know all. Two 
years ago I married—” 

“But this woman, this woman—”’ 

“She is—she was—my wife." 
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And at this moment Harding breaks 
into the room. ‘‘ Cicely, Cicely, I was too 
late—” He sees the others. “Mother,” 
he says in agony, “and you—” He looks 
about. “Where is she? What is hap- 
pening? I must know—” 

Sir John, as if following a mechanical 
impulse, has handed him the letter. He 
tears it open and reads: 

“Dearest, I am going away, to die. It 
cannot be long now. The doctor told me 
to-day. That was why I couldn't speak 
or explain it to you and was so strange 
at supper. But I am glad now. Good-by." 

Harding turns upon Sir John with the 
snarl of a wolf. "What have you done? 
Why have you driven her away? What 
right had you to her, you devil? I loved 
her—she was mine—”’ 

He has seized a pointed knife from the 
supper table. His shoulders are crouched— 
he is about to spring on Sir John. Mrs. 
Harding has thrown herself between 
them. 

* Jack, Tack, you mustn't strike!" 

“Out of the way, I say, LUll—" 

* Jack, Jack, you mustn't strike! Can't 
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you understand? Don’t you see—what 
IES jon DA i He sees his wife’s attitude and hears her 
“Whatdoyou mean? Stand back from drops his parliamentary papers. They 
me!” 
“Jack he—is—your—father.” a burst of applause and, in accordance and the French maid are all bowing and 
The knifeclatters tothe floor.“MyGod!” with all the best traditions of the stage, smiling like anything. 
one moment later Lady Cicely and Mr. Then the orchestra plays and the leop- 


And then the curtain falls—and there’s Harding and Sir John and Mrs. Harding ards sneak out and the people in the 
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ACT III 


Three months later 


The curtain rises on a 
drawing-room in Mrs. 
Harding's house in Lon- 
don. Mrs. Harding is sit- 
ting at a table. She is 
sortingout parcels. There 
isagreatairofquietabout 
the scene. The third act 
of a problem play always 
has to be very quiet. The 
play has to just prove it- 
ell Gut noiselessly. 
Does Mrs. Harding start to talk about 
Lady Cicely and Jack, and Paris? Not 
a bit. She is simply looking over the 
parcels and writing names on them and 
talking to herself so that the audience can 
get the names. 

“For the Orphans’ Home— poor little 
things! For the Foundlings’ Protection 
Society" (another parcel). “For the Lost 
Infants’ Preservation League” (a deep 
sigh)—" poor, poor children!" 

Now what is all this about? What has 
this to do with the play? Why, don't 
you see? The storm is over and there is 
nothing in Mrs. Harding's heart but pity. 
Don't you see that she is dressed in deeper 
black than ever, and don't you get that 
air on her face—that third-act air—that 
resignation? Don’t you see that the 
play is really all over? They're just let- 
ting the wind out of it. 

A man announces, “Sir John Trevor." 
Mrs. Harding goes to meet him with both 
hands out. ] 

"My dear, dear friend," she says in 
rich, sad tones. 

Sir John is all in black. He is much 
aged, but very firm and very quiet. You 
can feel that he's been spending the morn- 
ing with the committee of the Homeless 
Newsboys' League or among the Direc- 
torate of the Lost Waifs' Encouragement 
Association. In fact, he begins to talk 
of these things at once. The people who 
are not used to third acts are wondering 
what it is all about. The real playgoers 
know that this is atmosphere. ` 

“Tea?” says Mrs. Harding. “Shall I 
ring?” 

"Pray do," says Sir John. He seats 
himself with great weariness. The full 
melancholy of the third act is on him. 
The tea which has been made for three 
acts is brought in. They drink it and it 
begins to go to their heads. The “at- 
mosphere” clears off just a little. 

“You have news, I know,” says Mrs. 
Harding. ‘‘ You have seen him?” 

“T have seen him.” 

“And he is gone?” 

“Yes, he has sailed,” says Sir John. 
“He went on board last night, only a 
few hours after my return to London. I 
saw him off. Poor Jack! Gatherson has 
been most kind. They will take him into 
the embassy at Lima. There he can begin 
life again. The Peruvian ambassador 
has promised to do all in his power.” 

Sir John sighs deeply and is silent. 
This to let the fact soak into the audi- 







say: “Riviera, Amalfi, Orangieri.” He ence that Jack has gone to Peru. Any 
© fal against the fire-irons with a crash reasonable person would have known it. 
f Where else could he go to? 

boxes are all talking gaily to show that all, because some of them explain that “He will do well in Peru," says Mrs. 


" they're not the least affected. And every- it's all wrong; and just as they are mahig Harding. She is imitating a woman being 
body is wondering how it will come out, it clear that there shouldn’t be any thir very brave. M : 
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or rather how it can possibly come out at act, the curtain goes up and it's Yes, I trust so,” says Sir John. There 
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is silence again. In fact, the whole third 
act is diluted with thirty per cent. of 
silence. Presently Mrs. Harding speaks 
again in a low tone. 

“You have other news, I know.” 

“T have other news.” 

“Of her?” 

“Yes. Ihave been to Switzerland. I 
have seen the éuré—a good man. He has 
told me all there is to tell. I found him 
at the hospice, busy with his travails de 
bienfaisance. He led me to her grave." 

Lady Cicely dead! Everybody in the 
theater gasps. Dead! But what an un- 
fair way to kill her! To face an open 
death on the stage, in fair hand to hand 
acting, is one thing, but this new system 
of dragging off the characters to Switzer- 
land between the acts, and then returning 
and saying that they are dead is quite 
another. 

Presently Mrs. Harding speaks, very 
softly. “And you? You will take up 
your work here again?" 

“No; I am going away." 

* Going—?" 

“Yes, far away. 
foonistan." 

Mrs. Harding looks at him in pain. 
“To Kafoonistan?” 

“Yes. To Kafoonistan. 
there for me to do.” 


I am going to Ka- 


There’s work 


There is silence again. Then Sir John 
speaks. "And you? You will settle 
down here in London?" 

“No; I am going away.” 

“Going away?" 


“Yes, back to Balla Walla. I want to 
be alone. I want to forget. I want to 
think. I want to try to realize." 


** You are going alone?” 
“Yes; quite alone. But I shall not 
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feel alone when I get there. The Maha- 
ranee will receive me with open arms. 
And my life will be useful. The women 
need me; I will teach them to read, to 
sew, to sing." 

"Mrs. Harding, Margaret, you must 
not do this. You have sacrificed your 
life enough, you have the right to live—” 

There is emotion in Sir John’s tone. 
It is very rough on him to find his plan 
of going to Kafoonistan has been outdone 
by Mrs. Harding’s going to Balla Walla. 
She shakes her head. 

“No, no; my life is of no account now. 
But you, John, you are needed here, the 
country needs you. Men look to you to 
lead them.” 

Mrs. Harding would particularize if 
she could, but she can’t just for the min- 
ute remember what it is Sir John can 
lead them to. Sir John shakes his head. 

“No, no; my work lies there in Kafoon- 
istan. There is a man's work to be 
done there. The tribes are ignorant, un- 
civilized.” 

This dialogue goes on for some time. 
Mrs. Harding keeps shaking her head and 
saying that Sir John must not go to 
Kafoonistan, and Sir John says she must 
not go to Balla Walla. He protests that 
he wants to work, and she claims that she 
wants to try to think clearly. But it is 
all a bluff. They are not going. Neither 
of them. And everybody knows it. 
Presently Mrs. Harding says: 

“You will think of me sometimes?” 

“T shall never forget you.” 

“Tm glad of that.” 

“Wherever I am, I shall think of you— 
out there in the deserts, or at night, alone 
among the great silent hills, with only 
the stars overhead, I shall think of you. 
Your face will guide me wherever I am." 


He has taken her hand. 

“And you," he says, “you will think 
of me sometimes in Balla Walla?” 

“Yes, always. All day while I am with 
the Maharanee and her women, and at 
night, the great silent Indian night when 
all the palace is asleep and there is heard 
nothing but the sounds of the jungle, the 
cry of the hyena and the bray of the 
laughing jackass, I shall seem to hear 
your voice. 

She is much moved. She rises, clenches 
her hands, and then adds, “I fave heard 
it so for five and twenty years.” 

He has moved to her. 

“Margaret!” 

X iudi 

“I cannot let you go, your life lies 
here—with me—next my heart—I want 
aw help, your love, here inside the 

eyond." 

And as he speaks and takes her in his 
arms the curtain sinks upon them, rises, 
falls, rises, and then sinks again, asbestos 
and all, and the play is over. The lights 
are on, the audience rises in a body and 
puts on its wraps. All over the theater 
you can hear the words "perfectly rot- 
ten," *utterly untrue," and so on. The 
general judgment seems to be that it 
is a perfectly rotten play, but very strong. 

They are saying this as they surge out 
in great waves of furs and silks, with 
black crush hats floating on billows of 
white wraps among the foam of gossamer 
scarfs. Through it all is the squawk of 
the motor horn, the call of the taxi num- 
bers and the inrush of the fresh night 
air. 

But j just inside the theater, i in the office, 
is a man in a circus waistcoat adding up 
dollars with a blue pencil, and he knows 
that the play is all right. 





* When all the palace is asleep and there is heard nothing but the sounds of the jungle . . 
the bray of the laughing jackass, I shall seem to hear your voice" 
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The Friendly Road 


By David Grayson 


Illustrations dy Thomas Fogarty 


Í am Caught Up into Life 


CAN scarcely convey in written 
words the whirling emotions I felt 
when I entered the city of Kilburn. 
_ Every sight, every sound, recalled 
vividly and painfully the unhappy years 
I had once spent in another and 
greater city. Every mingled odor of the 
streets—and there is nothing that will so 
surely re-create (for me) the inner emo- 
tion of a time or place as a remembered 
odor—brought back to me the incidents 
of that immemorial existence. 

For a time, I confess it frankly here, I 
felt afraid. More than once I stopped 
short in the street where I was walking 
and considered turning about and making 
again for the open country. Some there 
may be who will feel that I am exagger- 
ating my sensations and impressions, but 
they do not know of my memories of a 
former life, nor of how, many years ago, 
I left the city quite defeated, glad indeed 
that I was escaping, and thinking (as I 
have related elsewhere) that I should 
never again set foot upon a paved street. 
These things went deep with me. Only 
the other day, when a friend asked me how 
old I was, I responded instantly—our un- 
premeditated words are usually truest— 
with the date of my arrival at this farm. 

“Then youareonly ten yearsold!” he ex- 
claimed with a laugh, thinking I was joking. 


* Well," I said, “I am counting only 
the years worth living." 

No; I existed, but I never really lived 
until I was reborn, that wonderful sum- 
mer, here among these hills. 

I said I felt afraid in the streets of 
Kilburn, but it was no physical fear. 
Who could be safer in a city than the 
man who has not a penny in his pockets? 
It was rather a strange, deep, spiritual 
shrinking. There seemed something so 
irresistible about this life of the city, so 
utterly overpowering. I had a sense of 
being smaller than T had previously felt 
AT that in some way my personality, 
all that was strong or interesting or 
original about me, was being smudged 
over, rubbed out. In the country I had 
in some measure come to command life, 
but here, it seemed to me, life was com- 
manding me and crushing me down. It 
is a difħcult thing to describe: I never 
felt just that way before. 


STOPPED at last on the main street 

of Kilburn, in the very heart of the 
town. I stopped because it seemed neces- 
sary to me, like a man in a flood, to touch 
bottom, to get hold upon something im- 
movable and stable. te was just at that 
hour of evening when the stores and 
shops are pouring forth their rivulets of 


humanity to join the vast flood of the 
streets. I stepped quickly aside into a 
niche near the corner of an immense 
building of brick and steel and glass, and 
there I stood with my back to the wall, 
and I watched the restless, whirling, tor- 
rential tide of the streets. I felt again, 
as I had not felt it before in years, the 
mysterious urge of the city—the sense of 
unending, overpowering movement. 
There was another strange, indeed un- 
canny, sensation that began to creep over 
me as I stood there. Though hundreds 
upon hundreds of men and women were 
passing me every minute, not one of them 
seemed to see me. Most of them did not 
even look in my direction, and those who 
did turn their eyes toward me seemed to 
glance through me to the building behind. 
I wonder if this is at all a common experi- 
ence, or whether I was unduly sensitive 
that day, unduly wrought up? I began 
to feel like one clad in garments of invisi- 
bility. I could see, but was not seen. I 
could feel, but was not felt. In the 
country there are few who would not 
stop to speak to me, or at least to ap- 
praise me with their eyes; but here I was 
a wraith, a ghost—not a palpable human 
being at all. For a moment I felt unut- 


terably lonely. 
It is this way with me: When I 
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have reached the very depths of any 
serious situation or tragic emotion, some- 
thing within me seems at last to stop— 
how shall I describe it?—and I rebound 
suddenly and see the world, as it were, 
double—see that my condition instead of 
being serious or tragic is in reality amus- 
ing—and I usually come out of it with 
an utterly absurd or whimsical idea. It 
was so upon this occasion. I think it was 
the image of my robust self as a wraith 
that did it. 

“After all," I said aloud, taking a firm 
hold on the good hard flesh of one of my 
legs, “this is positively David Grayson." 

I looked out again into that tide of 
faces—interesting, tired, passive, smiling, 
sad, but above all, preoccupied faces. 

“No one," I thought, "seems to know 
that David Grayson has come to town." 

I had a sudden, almost irresistible 
notion of climbing up a step near me, 
holding up one hand, and crying out: 

“Here Í am, my friends. lam David 
Grayson. Iam real and solid and opaque; 
I have plenty of red blood running in my 
veins. I assure you that I am a person 
well worth knowing." 

I should really have enjoyed some such 
outlandish enterprise, and I am not at all 
sure yet that it would not have brought 
me adventures and made me friends worth 
while. We fail far more often by under- 
daring than by over-daring. 


But this imaginary project had the 
result, at least, of giving me a new 
grip on things. I began to look out upon 
the amazing spectacle before me in a dif- 
ferent mood. It was exactly like some 
enormous anthill into which an idle trav- 
eler had thrust his cane. Everywhere the 
ants were running out of their tunnels 
and burrows, many carrying burdens and 
giving one strangely the impression that 
while they were intensely alive and active, 
not more than half of them had any clear 
idea of where they were going. And 
serious, deadly serious, in their haste! I 
felt a strong inclination to stop a few of 
them and say: 

“Friends, cheer up. It isn’t half as bad 
as you think it is. Cheer up!” 

After a time the severity of the human 
flood began to abate, and here and there 
at the bottom of that gulch of a street, 
which had begun to hill with soft, bluish- 
gray shadows, the evening lights ap- 
peared. The air had grown cooler; in 
the distance around a corner I heard a 
street organ break suddenly and joyously 
into the lively strains of “The Wearin’ 
o' the Green." 

I stepped out into the street with quite 
a new feeling of adventure. And as if to 
testify that I was now a visible person, a 
sharp-eyed newsboy discovered me—the 
first human being in Kilburn who had 
actually seen me—and came up with a 
paper in his hand. 

“*Herald,’ boss?” 

I was interested in the shrewd, world- 
wise, humorous look in the urchin’s eyes. 

“No,” I began, with the full intent of 
bantering him into some sort of acquaint- 
ance; but he evidently measured my 
purchasing capacity quite accurately, for 
he turned like a flash toanother customer. 

**' Herald,’ boss?" 

"You'll have to step lively, David 
Grayson," I said to myself, “if you get 
aboard in this city." 


A slouchy negro with a cigarette in his 
fingers glanced at me in passing and then, 
hesitating, turned quickly toward me. 

“Got a match, boss?” 

I gave him a match. 

“Thank you, boss," and he passed on 
down the street. 

“I seem to be ‘boss’ around here," | said. 

This contact, slight as it was, gave me 
a feeling of warmth, removed a little 
the sensation of aloofness I had felt, and 
I strolled slowly down the street, looking 
in at the gay windows, now ablaze with 
lights, and watching the really wonderful 
procession of vehicles of all shapes and 
sizes that rattled by on the pavement. 
Even at that hour of the day I think there 
were more of them in one minute than I 
see in a whole month at my farm. 


[vs a great thing to wear shabby clothes 
and an old hat! Some of the best 
things I have ever known, like these ex- 
periences of the streets, have resulted 
from coming up to life from under- 
neath; of being taken for less than I am 
rather than for more than I am. 

I did not always believe in this doctrine. 
For many years—the years before I was 
rightly born into this alluring world—I 
tried quite the opposite course. I was 
constantly attempting to come down to 
life from above. Instead of being con- 
tent to carry through life a sufficiently 
wonderful being named David Grayson, 
I tried desperately to set up and support 
a sort of dummy creature which so clad, 
so housed, so fed, should appear to be 
what I thought David Grayson ought 
to appear in the eyes of the world. Oh, 
I spent quite a lifetime trying to satisfy 
other people! 

Once I remember staying at home, in 
bed, reading “Huckleberry Finn," while 
I sent my trousers out to be mended. 

Well, that dummy Grayson perished 
in a cornfield! His empty coat served 
well for a scarecrow. A wisp of straw 
stuck out through a hole in his finest hat. 

And I—the man within—I escaped, 
and have been out freely upon the great 
adventure of life. 

If a shabby coat (and I speak here also 
symbolically, not forgetful of spiritual 
significances) lets you into the adven- 
turous world of those who are poor, it 
does not on the other hand rob you of 
any true friendship among those who are 
rich or mighty. 1 say true friendship, 
for unless a man who is rich and mighty 
is able to see through my shabby coat (as 
I see through his hne one), I shall gain 
nothing by knowing him. 

I've permitted myself all this digres- 
sion—left myself walking alone there in 
the streets of Kilburn while I philoso- 
phized upon the ways and means of life— 
not without design, for I could have had 
no such experiences as I did have in 
Kilburn if 1 had worn a better coat or 
carried upon me the evidences of security 
in life. 

I think I have already remarked upon 
the extraordinary enlivenment of wits 
which comes to the man who has been 
without a meal or so and does not know 
when or where he is again to break his 
fast. Try it, friend, and see! It was 
already getting along in the evening, and 
I knew, or supposed I knew, no one in 
Kilburn save only Bill Hahn, Socialist, 
who was little better off than I was. 


In this emergency my mind began to 
work swiftly. A score of fascinating 
plans for getting my supper and a bed 
to sleep in flashed through my mind. 

“Why,” said I, “when I come to think 
of it, I'm comparatively rich. I'll war- 
rant there are plenty of places in Kilburn, 
and good ones too, where I could barter 
a chapter of Montaigne and a little good 
conversation for a first-rate supper, and 
I've no doubt that I could whistle up a 
bed almost anywhere!" 

I thought of a little motto I often re- 
peat to myself: 

“To know life, begin anywhere!” 

"There were several people on the streets 
of Kilburn that night who don't know 
ye how very near they were to being 

oarded by a somewhat shabby-looking 

farmer who would have offered them. 
let us sav, a notable musical production 
called, “Old Dan Tucker,” exquisitely 
erformed on a tin whistle, for a good, 
onest supper. 

There was one man in particular—a 
fine, pompous citizen who came down the 
street swinging his cane and looking as 
though the universe was a sort of Christ- 
mas turkey, lying all brown and sizzlirg 
before him ready to be carved—a fine 
pompous citizen who never realized how 
nearly Fate, with a battered volume of 
Montaigne in one hand and a tin whistle 
in the other, came to pouncing upon him 
that evening! And I am firmly con- 
vinced that if I had attacked him with 
the Great Particular Word he would 
have carved me off a juicy slice of the 
white breast meat. 


“Tm getting hungry," I said. “I must 
find Bill Hahn!" 


J HAD turned down a side street, and 

seeing there in front of a building a 
number of lounging men with two or 
three cabs or carriages standing near-by 
in the street I walked up to them. It 
was a livery barn. 

Now I like all sorts of out-of-door peo- 
ple: I seem to be related to them through 
horses and cattle and cold winds and 
sunshine. I like them and understand 
them, and they seem to like me and 
understand me. So I walked up to the 
group of jolly drivers and stablemen, 
intending to ask my directions. The 
talking died out and they all turned to 
look at me. I suppose I was not alto- 
gether a familiar type there in the city 
streets. My bag, especially, seemed to 
set me apart as a curious person. 

“Friends,” I said, "I am a farmer—” 

They all broke out laughing; they 
seemed to know it already! I was just a 
little taken aback, but I laughed «too. 
knowing that there was a way of getting 
at them if only I could find it. 

“Tt may surprise you," I said, * but 
this is the first time in some dozen years 
that I’ve been in a big city like this." 

“You nadn't 'ave told us, partner!" 
said one of them, evidently the wit of 
the group, in a rich Irish brogue. 

“Well,” I responded, laughing with the 
rest of them, "you've been living right 
here all the time, and don't realize how 
amusing and curious the city looks to 
me. Why, I feel as though t had been 
away sleeping for twenty years, like Rip 
Van Winkle. When I left the city there 
was scarcely an automobile to be seen 
anywhere—and now look at them snort- 
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ing through the streets. I counted twen- 
ty-two passing that corner up there in 
five minutes by the clock." 

This was a fortunate remark, for I 
found instantly that the invasion of the 
automobile was a matter of tremendous 
import to such Knights of Bucephalus as 
these. 

At first the wit interrupted me with 
amusing remarks, as wits will, but I soon 
had him as quiet as the others. For I 
have found the things that chiefly interest 
people are the things they already know 
about—provided you show them that 
these common things are still mysterious, 
still miraculous, as indeed they are. 

After a time someone pushed me a 
stable stool and I sat down among them, 
and we had quite a conversation, which 
finally developed into an amusing com- 

arison (I wish I had room to repeat it 
hess) between the city and the country. 
I told them something about my farm, 
how much I enjoyed it, and what a won- 
derful free life one had in the country. 
In this I was really taking an unfair 
advantage of them, for I was trading 
on the fact that every man, down deep 
in his heart, has more or less of an in- 
stinct to get back to the soil—at least 
all outdoor men have. And when I 
described the simplest things about my 
barn, and the cattle and pigs, and the 
bees—and the good things we have to 
eat—]l had every one of them leaning 
forward and hanging on my words. 

Harriet sometimes laughs at me for 
the way I celebrate farm life. She says 
all my apples are the size of Hubbard 
squashes, my eggs all double-yolked and 
my cornfields tropical jungles. Practical 
Harriet! My apples may not all be the 
size of Hubbard. squashes, but they are 


“Friends,” I said, “I am a farmer—" 


good, sizable apples, and as for flavor— 
all the spices of Arcady—! And I believe, 
I know, from my own experience that 
these fields and hills are capable of heal- 
ing men’s souls. And when I see people 
wandering around a lonesome city like 
Kilburn, with never a soft bit of soil to 
put their heels into, nor a green thing to 
cultivate, nor any corn or apples or honey 
to harvest, I feel—well, that they are 
wasting their time. 
(It’s a fact, Harriet!) 


NDEED, I had the most curious ex- 

perience with my friend the wit—his 
name I soon learned was Healy—a jolly, 
round, red-nosed, outdoor chap with fists 
that looked like small-sized hams, and a 
rich, warm Irish voice. At first he was 
inclined to use me as the ready butt of his 
lively mind, but presently he became so 
much interested in what I was saying that 
he sat squarely in front of me with both 
his jolly eyes and his smiling mouth wide 
open. 

“Tf ever you pass my way,” I said to 
him, “just drop in and I'll give you a 
dinner of baked bane 22d I smacked— 
“and homemade bread "—and I smacked 
again — “and pumpkin pie" — and I 
smacked a dud time—" that will make 
your mouth water.” 

All this smacking and the description 
of baked beans and pumpkin pie had an 
odd counter effect upon me, for I sud- 
denly recalled my own tragic state. So I 
jumped up quickly and asked directions 
for getting down to the mill neighbor- 
hood, where I hoped to find Bill Hahn. 
My friend Healy instantly volunteered 
the information. 

“And now,” I said, “I want to ask a 
small favor of you. I'm looking for a 


friend, and T'd like to leave my bag here 
for the night." 

“Sure, sure," said the Irishman heart- 
ily. “Put it there in the office—on top 
o the desk. It'll be all right." 

So I put it in the office and was about to 
say good-by, when my friend said to me: 

“Come 1n, partner, and have a drink 
before you go"'—and he pointed to a near- 
by saloon. 

“Thank you," I answered heartily, for 
I knew it was as fine a bit of hospitality 
as he could offer me, “thank you, but I 
oui find my friend before it gets too 
ate.” 

“ Aw, come on now,” he cried, taking 
ny arm. “Sure you'll be better off for 
a bit o' warmth inside." 

I had hard work to get away from them, 
and I am as sure as can be that they 
would have found supper and a bed for 
me if they had known I needed either. 

* Come agin," Healy shouted after me, 
“we're glad to see a farmer any toime.” 

My way led me quickly out of the well- 
groomed and glittering main streets of the 
town. I passed first through several 
blocks of quiet residences, and then came 
to a street near the river which was gar- 
ishly lighted, and crowded with small, 
poor shops and stores, with a saloon on 
nearly every corner. I passed a huge, 
dark, silent box of a mill, and I saw what 
I never saw before in a city, armed men 
guarding the streets. 

Although it was growing late—it was 
after nine o'clock—crowds of people were 
still parading the streets, and there was 
something intangibly restless, something 
tense, in the very atmosphere of the 
neighborhood. It was very plain that I 
had reached the strike district. I was 
about to make some further inquiries for 
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Hardly had the company sat down again, when I saw the great form of R——- D—— slowly rise 


the headquarters of the mill men or for 
Bill Hahn personally, when I saw, not 
far ahead of me, a black crowd of people 
reaching out into the street. Drawing 
nearer, I saw that an open space or block 
between two rows of houses was literally 
black with human beings, and in the 
center, on a raised platform, under a 
gasolene flare, I beheld my friend of the 
road, Bill Hahn. The overcoat and the 
hat with the furry ears had disappeared, 
and the little man stood there, bare- 
headed, before that great audience. 


Y EXPERIENCE in the world is 

limited, but I have never heard any- 
thing like that speech for sheer power. 
It was as unruly and powerful and resist- 
less as life itself. It was not like any 
other speech I ever heard, for it was no 
mere giving out by the orator of ideas 
and thoughts and feelings of his own. 
It seemed rather—how shall I describe 
it?—as though the speaker was looking 
into the very hearts of that vast gather- 
ing of poor men and poor women and 
merely telling what they themselves felt 
but could not tell. And I shall never 
forget the breathless hush of the people 
or the quality of their responses to the 
orators words. It was as though they 
said, “ Yes, yes,"—with a feeling of vast 
relief —"' Yes, yes,"—at last our own hopes 
and fears and desires are being uttered. 
“Yes, yes." 

As for the orator himself, he held up 
one maimed hand and leaned over the 
edge of the platform, and his undistin- 
guished face glowed with the white light 
of a great passion within. The man had 
utterly forgotten himself. 

I confess, among those eager workin 
people, clad in their poor garments, 1 
confess I was profoundly moved. Faith 
is not so bounteous a commodity in this 
world that we can afford to treat even its 
unfamiliar manifestations with contempt. 
And when a movement is hot with life, 
when it stirs common men to their depths, 
look out, look out! 

Up to that time I had never known 


much of the practical workings of Social- 
ism; and the main contention of its phi- 
losophy has never accorded wholly with 
my experience of life. There are indeed 
the powerful influences of environment 
which affect us all, but there is also the 
deep, silent, but incalculably potent in- 
fluence of the human spirit. There can 
be no external without an internal, and 
if there are forces that draw us together 
and tend to make us equal, there are also 
forces which drive us apart and foster 
inequality, for so the world is constituted. 

But the Socialism of to-day is no mere 
intellectual abstraction, as 1t was, per- 
haps, in the days of Brook Farm. It is 
a mode of action. Men whose view of 
life is perfectly balanced rarely soil 
themselves with the dust of battle. The 
heat necessary to produce social conflict 
(and social progress—who knows?) is 
generated by a supreme faith that cer- 
tain principles are universal in their 
application, when in reality they are 
only local or temporary. 

Thus, while one may not accept the 
philosophy of Socialism as a final ex- 
planation of human life, he may yet look 
upon Socialism in action as a powerful 
method of stimulating human progress. 

The world has been lagging behind in its 
sense of brotherhood, and we now have 
the Socialists knit together in a fighting 
friendship as fierce and narrow in its 
motives as Calvinism, pricking us to re- 
form, asking the cogent question: 

* Are we not all brothers?" 

Oh, we are going far with these Socialists, 
we are going to discover a new world of 
social relationships—and then, and then, 
like a mighty wave, will flow in upon us 
a renewed and more wonderful sense of 
the worth of the individual human soul! 
A new individualism, bringing with it, 
perhaps, some faint realization of our 
dreams of a race of supermen, lies just 
beyond. Its prophets, girded with rude 
garments and feeding upon the wild 
honey of poverty, are already crying in 
the wilderness. 

I think I could have remained there 


at the Socialist meeting all night long: 
there was something about it that brought 
a hard, dry twist to my throat. But after 
a time my friend Bill Hahn, evidently 
quite worn out, yielded his place to an- 
other and far less clairvoyant speaker, 
and the crowd, among whom I now dis- 
covered quite a number of policemen, 
began to thin out. 


I MADE my way forward and saw Bill 
Hahn and several other men just leav- 
ing the platform. I stepped up to him, 
but it was not until I called him by name 
(I knew how absent-minded he was!) 
that he recognized me. 
jo well," he said, “you came after 
all! 
He seized me by both arms and intro- 
duced me to several of his companions 
as “Brother Grayson." They all shook 
hands with me warmly. 

Although he was perspiring, Bill put 
on his overcoat and the old fur hat with 
the ears, and as he now took my arm 
I could feel one of his bulging pockets 
beating against my leg. I had not the 
slightest idea where they were going, but 
Bill held me by the arm and presently we 
came, a block or so distant, to a dark, 
narrow stairway leading up from the 
street. I recall the stumbling sound of 
steps on the wooden boards, a laugh or 
two, the high voice of a woman asserting 
and denying. Feeling our way along the 
wall, we came to the top and went into 
a long, low, rather dimly-lighted room 
set about with tables and chairs—a sort 
of restaurant. A number of men and a 
few women had already gathered there. 
Among them my eyes instantly singled 
out a huge, rou Pokak man who stood 
at the center of an animated group. He 
had thick shaggy hair, and one side of 
his face over the cheek bone was of a dull 
blue-black and raked and scarred where 
it had been burned in a powder blast. 
He had been a miner. His gray eyes, 
which had a surprisingly youthful and 
even humorous expression, looked out 
from under coarse, thick, gray brows. 
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A very remarkable face and figure he 
resented. I soon learned that he was 
—— D , the leader of whom I had 

often heard, and heard no good thing. 

He was quite a different type from Bill 

Hahn; he was the man of authority, the 

organizer, the diplomat—as Bill was the 

prophet, preaching a holy war. 
ow wonderful human nature is! Only 
a short time before I had been thrilled by 
the intensity of the passion of the throng, 
but here the mood suddenly changed to 
one of friendly gaiety. Fully a third of 
those present were women, some of them 
plainly from the mills and some of them 
curiously different—women from other 
walks in life who had thrown themselves 
heart and soul into the strike. Without 
ceremony but with much laughing and 
joking, they found their places around 

the tables. A cook who appeared in a 

dim doorway was greeted with a shout, 

to which he responded with a wide smile, 

waving the long spoon which he held in 
his hand. 





I SHALL not attempt to give any com- 

plete description of the gathering or of 
what they said or did. I think I could 
devote a dozen pages to the single man 
who was placed next to me. I was in- 
terested in him from the outset. The 
first thing that struck me about him was 
an air of neatness, even fastidiousness, 
about his person—though he wore no 
stiff collar, only a soft woolen shirt with- 
outanecktie. He had the long, sensitive, 
beautiful hands of an artist, but his face 
was thin and marked with the pallor 
peculiar to the indoor worker. I soon 
learned that he was a weaver in the 
mills, an Englishman by birth, and we 
had not talked two minutes before I 
found that, while he had never had any 
education in the schools, he had been a 
gluttonous reader of books—all kinds of 

ooks—and, what is more, had thought 

about them and was ready with vigorous 
(and narrow) opinions about this author 
or that. And he knew more about eco- 
nomics and sociology, I firmly believe, 
than half the college professors. A truly 
remarkable man. 

It was an Italian restaurant, and I re- 
member how, in my hunger, I assailed 
the generous dishes of boiled meat and 
spaghetti. A red wine was served in large 
bottles which circulated rapidly around 


the table, and almost immediately the 
room began to fill with tobacco smoke. 
Everyone seemed to be talking and laugh- 
ing at once, in the liveliest spirit of good- 
fellowship. They joked from table to 
table, and sometimes the whole room 
would quiet down while someone told a 
joke, which invariably wound up with a 
roar of laughter. 

“Why,” I said, "these people have a 
whole life, a hole society, of their own!" 


IN THE midst of this jollity the clear 
voice of a girl rang out with the first 
lines of a song. Instantly the room was 


hushed: 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth! 
For justice thunders condemnation, 

A better world’s in birth. 


These were the words she sang, and 
when the clear, sweet voice died down, 
the whole company as though by a com- 
mon impulse arose from their chairs, and 
joined in a great swelling chorus: 


It is the final conflict, 
Let each stand in his place; 
The Brotherhood of Man 
Shall be the human race. 


It was beyond belief, to me, the spirit 
with which these words were sung. In 
no sense with jollity—all that seemed to 
have been dropped when they came to 
their feet—but with an unmistakable 
fervor of faith. Some of the things I 
had thought and dreamed about secretly 
among the hills of my farm all these years, 
dreamed about as being something far off 
and asunrealizableas the millennium, were 
here being sung abroad with jaunty faith 
by these weavers of Kilburn, these weav- 
ers and workers whom I had schooled my- 
self to regard with a sort of distant pity. 

Hardly had the company sat Ao 
again, with a renewal of the flow of iolly 
conversation, when I heard a rapping on 
one of the tables. I saw the great form 
of R D slowly rising. 

“Brothers and sisters," he said, “a 
word of caution. The authorities will 
lose no chance of putting us in the wrong. 
Above all we must comport ourselves 
here and in the strike with great care. 
We are fighting a great battle, bigger than 
we are— 








At this instant the door from the dark 
hallway suddenly opened and a man in 
a policeman's uniform stepped in. There 
fell an instant's dead silence—an explo- 
sive silence. Every person there seemed 
to be petrified in the position in which his 
attention was attracted. Every eve was 
fixed on the figure at the door. For an 
instant no one said a word; then I heard 
a woman's shrill voice, like a rifle-shot: 

“ Assassin!" 

I cannot imagine what might have 
happened next, for the feeling in the 
room, as in the city itself, was at the 
tensest, had not the leader suddenly 
brought the goblet which he held in his 
hand down with a bang upon the table. 

“As I was saving," he continued in a 
steady, clear voice, “we are fighting to- 
day the greatest of the battles, arid we 
cannot permit trivial incidents, or per- 
sonal bitterness, or small persecutions, to 
turn us from the great work we have in 
hand. However our opponents may 
comport themselves, we must be calm, 
steady, sure, patient, for we know that 
our cause is just and will prevail." 

“You're right," shouted a voice back 
in the room. 

Instantly the tension relaxed, conversa- 
tion started again and everyone turned 
away from the policeman at the door. 
In a few minutes he disappeared without 
having said a word. 

There was no regular speaking, and 
about midnight the party began to break 
up. I leaned over and said to my friend 
Bill Hahn: 

“Can you find me a place to sleep to- 
night?” 

“Certainly I can,” he said heartily. 

There was to be a brief conference of 
the leaders after the supper, and most of 
those present soon departed. I went 
down the long dark stairway and out 
into the almost deserted street. Looking 
up between the buildings, I could see the 
clear blue sky and the stars And I 
walked slowly up and down awaiting my 
friend, and trying, vainly, to calm my 
whirling emotions. 

He came at last and I went with him. 
That night I slept scarcely at all, but 
lav looking up into the darkness. And 
it seemed as though, as I lay there, listen- 
ing, that I could hear the city moving in 
its restless sleep, and sighing as with 
heavy pain. All night I lay there thinking. 
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Ihe Picture Story of a 
Great Adventure 
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Through the Almost Impassable Rapids of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River 
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Ellsworth and Emery Kolb setting out from the head of the Bright Angel 
Trail on the second half of their 1,600-mile trip. They made a triumphal 
entry into Needles, California, just one month later 








through the canyon of the Green and Grand rivers ended 
toward the last of November, 1911, at Grand Canyon, 
Arizona, after they had traveled 9oo miles, plunging down 
3,600 feet of rapids, and suffering the most severe hardships, 
ractically cut off from the world for almost three BE 
They intended to continue their trip immediately, but Mrs. 
Emery Kolb’s illness delayed the start for about a month. 
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T first section of the Kolb Brothers’ adventurous trip 


Finally, on December 19, 1911, they left the foot of Bright 
Angel Trail on the last half of their 1,600-mile voyage." It was 
a bitterly cold season, snow lying deep on the Rim—a most un- 
usual phenomenon in that land. Boats and the rocks jutting out 
of the rapids were covered with a film of ice. This added to the 
hardships of the second half of the trip, which lay through the 
tremendous depths of the Grand Canyon and over rapids much 
greater and more dangerous than those of the upper canyon. 
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Bright Angel Trail at Grand Canyon, Arizona, where the Kolbs started the second half of their trip. The 

immense depth of the canyon can be estimated when one considers that the twisting thread-like bit of trail 

in the immediate foreground descends 1,500 feet in a straight line, and the point in the upper right-hand 
E corner is 4,500 feet above the river 
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\ The tremendous walls of the lower Grand Canyon. The figure standing on the bank of the river will give 
an idea of the height of these walls, which were so precipitous that a man could not possibly climb out of 
the canyon. This stretch of river continued for seventy miles, broken with huge rapids, and no possibility 

of escape if the boats should be lost 
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The most striking photograph of the Grand Canyon. Directly across, from side to side, the distance is 
more than fifteen miles. The depth to the first plateau is 3,500 feet, and the river is more than a thousand 
feet lower yet. It was through this kind of country that the Kolb Brothers made their trip 





WAS walking along the street one 

morning, when, turning a corner, 

I saw, in the middle of the street 

just ahead, a little old man carrying 
a box on his shoulder and a folding stool 
on his arm. The box was about three feet 
long, one foot high, and one foot wide; 
and there were two stake-like sticks, each 
about one inch in diameter and six feet 
long, tied on top of it. The stool was of the 
long-legged variety, so much so that 
it would stand abut three feet high 
when set up. 

Behind the old man, as he trudged 
along, there followed a string of boys to 
the number of a hundred or more, all 
eager and excited to the top of their 
bent. Their eyes were fastened on the 
box so firmly that they paid no heed to 
where they were going, and they tripped 
and stumbled along, running into and 
upsetting each other every now and then, 
so anxious were they not to miss a single 
bit of what might happen or chance to 
be seen. 

Now, I have always noticed that 
whenever you see a lot of boys following 
anything or anybody, if you will follow 
the boys, you will probably see something 
before long. I have seen a good many 
things and learned a good many things 
by following strings of boys. So I fol- 
lowed this string. 

The old man tramped doggedly along 
till he came just in front of the post- 
office, whither people were flocking from 
all ways for their morning mail. Here he 
stopped, and before one could say it he 
was completely surrounded, not to say 
engulfed, by his enthusiastic following. 
He elbowed those nearest to him a little, 
and backed his way through the crowd till 
he was about six or eight feet from the 
curbstone, when he took the stool from 
his arm and set it up on the pavement; 
lowered the box from his shoulder and 
set it on the stool, and so began to make 
ready for what was soon to follow. And 
we all watched him as he worked. 

When the box was firmly seated on 
the stool he untied the stakes that were 
fastened to the top of it, and at the same 
time set free a loose board that was 
under them. This board was about three 
feet long, an inch thick, and one foot 
wide. He fastened one end of it to the 
bottom part of one end of the box, and 
ran it out like a miniature platform or 
stage, making box and stage together 
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about six feet long. Then he set up one 
of the stakes at the outer end of the 
platform, and set the other stake at the 
opposite end of the box, so that they 
stood about six feet apart, with their top 
ends about three feet above the platform. 
Next he tied the tops of these stakes 
together with a rope about the size of 
your finger, and then he seemed ready 
for business, whatever that might be. 
And we watched him! 

Standing with his face toward the side- 
walk, so that he squarely fronted the 
constantly increasing crowd that swarmed 
out of the post-office and joined his 
audience, the old man spoke as follows: 

“Now, yentlemen, Ew man has got 
to get a lieffin' some vay, an’ I gets my 
liefhn' in a funny vay. I gets it by rats! 
Now, you tink dot's not such a werry 

oot vay for a man to got a lieffin', but 
T got a butty goot lieffin' out of it, all der 
same. An’ der vay I do it, I gife a rat- 
show! An' I don't sharge any man any- 
dings to see my show; but if he sees it, 
an' likes it, an' vants to gife somedings 
for my rats, dots all right. So now, poys, 
if you sthand a leetle bit back, I show you 
vat I got in dis pox!" And we stood a 
little bit back. 

We formed a ring around the show- 
man, leaving an open circle about ten 
feet in diameter in the center, and with 
the thick part of the audience on the 
sidewalk. The man stood on the further 
side of his box, which thus stood between 
him and the larger part of those he was 
talking to. After making the remarks 
just quoted, he opened a little door 
which was in the end of the box, at the 
end of the little platform, and out of it 
came rushing some twenty or thirty 
rats. They were common, ordinary- 
looking rats, just such as we have all 
seen many times, and they shot out of 
the box as though they had been fired 
out of a gun. They hardly touched the 
platform as they leaped in a sort of rat- 
fall to the pavement, and as soon as 
they struck the ground they made a rush 
for the sidewalk where we were standing, 
and we went away! I assure you it 
looked very formidable, that brigade of 
rats charging. down upon us entirely 
unarmed and taken by surprise. But 
the master of ceremonies was equal to 
the emergency, and before we had time 
to retreat but a step he said, addressing 
the rats: 
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“Ha, ha! Dake care, dere! Don't 
schare der beoples! Come here! Come 
here!" And he whistled and called to 
them as though they were a lot of 
puppies. On this signal the rats all turned 
towards their master and retreated till 
they formed a ring around him, where 
they stood with their noses in the air, 
facing him, as if waiting for further orders. 
Then he said: 

“Nein! Nein! Goot beoples, don’t go 
avay! My rats dey don’t hurt anypody! 
I deach dem petter manners as dot! Seel” 

He lifted his hands as he spoke, and 
at the sign the rats ran to him and began 
to clamber up his legs. They ran all over 
him. Some crawled into his pockets and 
came out with bits of bread or cheese 
they found there. Some ran under his 
coat and came creeping out from under 
his collar. He was literally covered with 
rats. Then, holding out his arms, which 
the rats clustered onto till they looked 
almost like a swarm of big bees, the show- 
man continued his talk, as follows: 

“So come on now, poys, and ve vill 
gife a leetle show." As he said this he 
put his hands on the top of the box, and 
the rats all ran down his arms and hud- 
dled together on the box-top, which they 
completely covered. Then he went on: 

* Now, yentlemen, I haf got a rat here 
vat I calls Blondin, pecause he can valk 
der tight rope. Comeon now, Blondin, unt 
show the yentlemen how to valk a tight 
rope across Niagara!” 

As he said this, the rat called Blondin 
came out of the crowd of its fellows and 
jumped into the man’s hand. From this 
he leaped to the little platform, where he 
stood up on his hind legs and made several 
little bows to the crowd, after which he 
ran to the pole at the further end of his 
stage and began climbing up this in a 
sort of hand-over-hand fashion, using all 
his feet very cleverly for this work. When 
he got to the top of the stake he paused 
for a minute and looked about as if he 
would say, "How is that?" and then 
very cautiously he began to cross the 
space between the two stakes by walking 
the rope that joined them together. This 
rope was very slack, and it swung and 
twisted as the walker proceeded. But 
the performer was game, and he kept him- 
self right side up with care till he reached 
the other stake in safety. He perched on 
the top of this for an instant, as if waiting 
for applause, and then leaped down into 
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the mass of his fellows that were still 
on the box-top. 

This was the “opening,” and it was 
followed by a number of stunts that were 
very clever and interesting. One or two 
of these were as follows: 

* Here," said the showman, “is a rat 
vat I calls Yeneral Grant, because he 
can shoot a gun. Come on now, Yeneral 
Grant, and show the yentlemen how to 
bombard Wicksburg!" As he said this 
he produced a little toy cannon, about 
the size of your finger, and after loading 
and priming it he placed it on the plat- 
form. The rat he called General Grant 
came out from the crowd, when all was 
ready, and made his bow. Then the 
showman scratched a match and stuck 
the cold end of it out toward his ratship. 
The ‘Yeneral’- grabbed the match in 
his teeth, ran up to the gun, and put the 
blazing end on to the priming, and fired 
the gun, all right and regular, after which 
he also disappeared in the rat crowd and 
became merely as one of them. He looked 
just like all the rest, and it was a wonder 
how his master could tell him from his 
fellows. 

He had another small rat which he 
called Patti, owing to the fact that she 
could “play der music-box." He pro- 
duced a miniature music-box, and the 
little creature took its diminutive crank 
in its fore paw and turned it round and 
round, making a tinkling sound which 
might pass for music under the circum- 
stances. After this he had “entire com- 
pany" performances, in which all the 
rats marched and countermarched, filing 
along by twos and by fours, wheeling, 
advancing, and retreating, all according 
to orders issued by their commanding 
officer. It was a good show and one well 
worth seeing and paying for. 

When the show was ended the show- 
man continued: ‘‘Now, yentlemen, you 
haf see vat my rats can done, an' if 
you likes my show you can gif vat you 
bleases, so dot my berformers can got 
somedings to fill der bellies mit, yet. 
Yust drow your money in der sthreet, 
unt my rats dey vill took care of it.” 

Someone threw a nickel into the street, 
and immediately one of the rats galloped 
away and picked it up with his teeth 
and dropped it into the manager’s hat, 
which he had placed within easy reach, 
all the other rats meanwhile sniffing their 
noses towards the crowd, their little eyes 
blinking and glittering as if begging for 
duplicates of the money-throwing per- 
formance. There was a generous response 
of small-coin pitching on the part of the 
audience, and it was great sport to see the 
rats scramble for the money, tumbling 
over each other, and “scrapping” now 
and then, much after the manner of 
larger and fewer-legged beings under 
similar circumstances. Finally the per- 
formance was all over, the manager gath- 
ered the coin out of his hat, and ''did 
impeticos the gratility" in a manner 
worthy of Touchstone himself, and the 
crowd turned away. That is, most of 
them turned away; but there were some 
who did not, and I was among those who 
did not. The show was so interesting 
and original that I wanted to see more of 
it. And I saw more of it! 

As the crowd turned away the show- 
man got his rats back into their box, 
closed them in with the little door, took 


down the stakes and the platform, folded 
everything together in shipshape, lifted 
the box to his shoulder again, took the 
stool on his arm, and started to tramp 
once more. A good many of the boys 
followed him, and so did I. 

He went up the street a few blocks and 
then turned into an alley; and we fol- 
lowed him. Presently he came to a tree, 
and under this he stopped. He put the 
box on the ground and opened the door 
again, and the rats ran out and began to 
forage for food. From some obscure 
quarter he produced a paper sack filled 
with bits of bread and meat, and these 
he threw to his pets. None of them tried 
to run away. Now and then one would 
leave the circle a little and sniff a bit 
toward what might mean freedom if pur- 
sued far enough, but such soon returned 
to the feeding, and ate on with the rest. 

And all this time we boys stood about 
and watched the performance, wonder- 
ing. After a while L being the oldest boy 
in the crowd, if not the biggest, got to 
talking with the ratman, and here are 
some of the things that were said in that 
conversation: 

I asked him first how long he had been 
in this rat business, and he replied: “Not 
so werry long mit rats; but always, from 
a boy, I can do vateffer I likes mit animals 
of all kinds. For a long time I vas mit 
horses and dogs; but after a vile I dink 
I likes rats better, so I dry 'em, unt I 
likes dem better." 

"Where do you get these rats?" I 
asked, for I didn't know but it was some 
special breed of rats he had to have that 
could learn to do these tricks, though 
they looked just like common rats. 

And the man answered: ‘Oh, I got 
rats effery blace I go! A rat don’t last 
me so werry long, so I got to get new rats 
all der time.” 

And I said: “Why don’t they last you 
very long? Do they run away from you?" 


And he replied: “Oh, nein! My rats, 
dey neffer runs avay. But I vorks dem 
burtty hardt, unt dey vas. growded 
burtty glose in der box, unt I don't can 
feed dem so werry vell, unt—oh, vell, 
noddings lieffs so werry long if you took 
him avay from vere he perlongs py 
nature, yet!" 

* How long will a rat live?" I inquired. 

“Dot derpends on vere he is," the 
man replied. ‘Now, if a rat lieffs py 
a gorn-grip, unt he don’t got caught in a 
trap, or a cat don’t got him, he vill lieff 
fife, seex, ten years—some rats dey lieff 
burtty long. But it vas a burtty goot rat 
vill lasdt me seex mondths." ` 

“How do you catch them?” I asked. 

* Mit my hands!" he answered. 

* Don't they bite you when you catch 
them with your hands?" I said. 

* Oh, nein! No rat effer bites me," he 
responded. “Not any animal effer bites 
me. Dey know better as dot, all kinds of 
dem." 

“Well, how long does it take you to 
teach a rat these tricks?" I inquired. 

“Oh, vell," he returned, “I couldn't 
told you dot eggsackly. It all derpends 
on der kind of a rat vot you got to deach. 
Now, if I got a goot bright rat, I deach 
him anydings he can learn in two, dhree 
days already. But if I got a rat vos a 
tam fool—vell, I neffer could deach him 
noddings!” 

“Well,” I said, “if you get a good bright 
rat, can you teach him anything you 
want to?" 

“Oh, nein, nein!" he answered. “Some 
rats vill learn von dings, unt some odder 
rats vill learn some odder dings. Unt dot’s 
a funny ding apout dot! You couldn’t 
alvays told py der looks of a rat yust 
vat he can learn!” And as he said this he 
spoke to a rat that was gnawing a bone 
a little ways from where he sat. He said: 

“Come here, Yeneral Grant!” 

The rat addressed came as he was 





The rope was very slack, and it swung 
and twisted as the walker proceeded 
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called, and the man picked him up in his 
hand, and said: ‘“‘Now dots a goot- 
lookin', bright rat. I calls him Yeneral 
Grant pecause he can shoot der gun. I 
catch dot feller apout dree veeks ago, unt 
dot time vot I catch him dot Blondin 
vot I got to valk der tight rope, he got 
his leg broke, so I got to get a new 
Blondin. Vel, ven I catch dis feller, he 
vos a nice bright-lookin’ rat, unt I dink 
I deach him to valk der tight rope. So 
I try him on der tight rope, but I couldn't 
make him do it. fos him, I help him, 
I lick him, I feed him, I pet him, I done 
efferydings, but it van't no use; I 
couldn't make him do it. Vell, I didn't 
vant to kill him, for he vos a nice bright- 
lookin' rat. Unt all der time I like to 
get a rat can shoot der gun. Iknow der 

eoples like to see a rat can shoot a gun. 
Une I haf dry more as feefty rats, but 
I neffer can get a rat vat can shoot 
der gun. Vell, ven I can’t make dis feller 
valk der tight rope, I dink I dry him on 
der gun. Unt I dry him! Fy yimminey, 
he shoot him der first time! He like it, 
unt if I let him he vill shoot him all der 
time. Eh, Yeneral?" 

He put the rat down on the ground 
again as he finished this explanation, and 
it went back to the bone it had been 
gnawing. Just then a great big lubberly 


rat, one of the largest rats I ever saw, 
came out of the crowd and made for the 
He caught his 


General and his bone. 





From some obscure 
quarter he produced 
a paper sack filled 
with bits of bread 
and meat, and these 
he threw to his pets. 
None of them tried 
to run away 


military-named brother by the scruff of 
the neck and sent him spinning on the 
grass, and took the bone away from him. 
But the master came to the rescue in- 
stantly, and, poking the big rat with a 
stick he had in his hand, he said: ‘‘Get 
avay from dere, Yohn L. Sullifan!" 
Then he continued: “I calls dot rat 
Yohn L. Sullifan pecause he don’t know 
noddings but vighting. I don’t peliefe 
God Almighty could deach dot rat any- 
dings but Visti But he can vight all 
right. Py yimminey, he licks any odder 
rat I effer see! Dot's vy I keeps him. 
Somedimes some fellers dey likes to haf 
a rat-vight. I don’t myself like it so 
werry much, but I yust keeps Yohn L. 
Sullifan for dem fellers vot does like it, 
unt he can vip all der rats dey can pring. 
Dot’s all he vos goot for, but he vas goot 
for dot all right!” 

We all laughed, and the man went on: 
“But all rats don’t been dot vay. Eh, 
Patti! Patti!” 

At this call a neat-looking little gray 
rat came out of the crowd and leaped into 
its master’s hand as he went on to say: 
“Now, I calls dis rat Patti pecause she 
can blay der music-box. See! She dells 
me she vould like to blay it now." As he 
said this the little rat reared itself on its 
haunches and began to make its fore paw 
go round and round, as the man said: 
“Nein, nein, not now, little gal! Run 
avay unt eat your preakfast, unt ven ve 


giff anodder show, den you can blay it; 
dot’s all right!" And as he spoke he 
tossed the pet back on the ground again. 

“And so," I said, “I understand that 
you can’t teach any rat anything you 
want him to learn.” 

“Yaw, dot vas yust it eggsackly,” he 
replied. “A man he can only deach a 
rat vot dot rat can learn to do. Unt ven 
a man is a goot rat-deacher, dot’s der 
first ding he vill do mit effery new rat 
vat he dries to deach, to find out vot dot 
rat can learn, unt not vaste his time 
trving to deach him vot he don’t neffer 
can learn.” 

And then he added: “Unt dot’s yust 
der tifference petween a goot rat-deacher 
unt a shool-deacher! A shool-deacher, he 
dinks he can deach any schild anydinks 
vat he bleases; but he couldn’t do it! 
Schildern is yust like rats. Some schildern 
vill learn von ding, unt some odder 
schildern vill learn some odder dings; 
unt ven a man vos a goot shool-deacher 
he vill find out first vat a schild can 
learn, unt deach him dot dings, unt not 
vaste his time trying to deach him vat 
he don’t neffer can learn.” 

“Well,” I said, “do you think I would 
make a good rat-teacher?" 

He took a good look at me, from top to 
toe, and then said: “Nein, I don’t dink 
you vould do it. Ven a man is a goot rat- 
deacher, he has got to been born for 
eggsackly dot ding; unt I don't dink you 
vos born dot vay. You might make some 
kint of a shool-deacher, but you vould 
neffer make a rat-deacher!" The boys 
who stood around all laughed at this, and 
I laughed with them and came away. 

And now, good people who read this 
story, please do not think that it is all 
a made-up yarn, for it is anything but 
that. It is a truthful tale, told just as it 
happened, as nearly as I am able to tell 
it. And, because it is so, I want to add 
just a word in closing: 

I spent four of the best years of my 
young life in one of the best normal schools 
in this or any other country, trying to learn 
how to teach school. M teachers were 
among the best men and women I have 
ever known, and they were all teachers of 
long and wide experience who did their 
best with me to help me become what I 
greatly wished to be; namely, a first-class 
teacher. After they got through with 
me I taught school and superintended 
teachers for many years; and after that 
it was my fortune to travel this country 
over, visiting schools and seeing hundreds 
and thousands of teachers, of all sorts, 
sexes, and sizes, at work in schoolrooms; 
and I am here to state that I learned more 
of what I firmly believe to be the funda- 
mental facts regarding school-teaching 
from that common rat-teacher than I 
ever learned elsewhere in all my life! 
And I believe that, to-day, the real 
reason why our schools are not doing any 
better than they are—why they are not 
educating more of the children they are 
trying to teach and are paid for teaching— 
is because they fail to understand and 
comprehend these simple pedagogical 
principles which this common man so 
simply yet forcibly stated to us boys as 
we stood around him, saw him feed his 
pe and listened to what he said. 

rethren and sisters, friends and fellow 
citizens, let us think on these things— 
while we wait! 








“When I think, Philip, of what you might be and what you are, I 


realize I no longer love you" 


How I Saved d My Husband 


A Temperance Document 
Illustration by Edward Hopper 


IGHT after night have Isat so: 
one baby at my breast, another 
in the cradle by my side, waiting, 
listening, for a step daily more 
unsteady, and a key nightly more uncer- 
tain. Yet I was considered to have mar- 
ried well and safely. Philip was a 
*good husband," honestly attached to 
me and the children. Like thousands 
of other young American men, his great- 
est virtue was his greatest vice—he was 
warm-hearted, genial, and made friends 
easily. His firm shoved him forward, 
finding his social charm an asset; he was 
convinced that “a drink was a great busi- 
ness lubricator." I have a passionate 
mpary for wives who go through the 
re and ice of this sorrow. May my own 
ii ted: cheer them! 
suppose no wife can lay her hand up- 
on the hour nor yet the day when her 
heart first begins to question her husband. 
Philip and I had been married four happy 
years when a neighbor inquired why our 
light always burned so late. I replied 
innocently that my husband was always 
out until then; his business demanded it. 
“Humph! Mine doesn't," she had 
replied, and the very dryness of her tone 
made me flush hot with indignation. Yet 
feeling that somehow the insinuation was 
pcd I approached Philip timidly— 
I objected assionately to being a “‘sus- 
picious" wife. I asked if he couldn't come 
home earlier in the evenings; the children 
and I were lonesome. He pinched my 
cheek affectionately and promised to try. 
However, he didn’t. Again I mentioned 
the matter, and this time he became a bit 
impatient. 
"See here, little girl, you must be 


sensible. You know my business de- 
pends u ay my keeping in touch with 
men, and I can't do that sitting at home 


with you and the babies—as much as I'd 
love to be there.” 

* But aren't we as worth while as busi- 
ness?" [ faltered. 

“Worther!” he smiled. “But you 
have to have bread, with a little jelly if 
possible; and so as soon as I sit a little 
nearer Easy Street IIl play with you 
every evening. See if I don't!” 

I tried to j^ content with this, but I 
couldn't. About this time I read some- 
thing on a wife's keeping young and at- 
tractive to her husband. I was twenty- 
five, but often after a hard day and might 
with the babies I felt a hundred. Per- 
haps I looked it! Of course any woman's 
first thought when thus aroused would be 
clothes. I had none. Since the babies 
came I hadn't needed any; then, too, 
there'd been nothing to buy any with. I 
kept house on an allowance which was 
originally planned to include clothing 
also; but after the household grew hydra- 
headed I never seemed to be able to save 
a cent from its maw. When I hinted at 
my needs Philip was genuinely aston- 
ished. “You always look so sweet in 
that white, frilly frock” (it was three 
years old), “that Thad no idea you weren’t 
well dressed!" 

He brought me twice the amount I 
asked for, and I knew he had denied him- 
self to do it. How I loved him for it and 
hoped my new “prinking-up” might be a 
success! 

When I put my wardrobe under the 
microscope I found so many aching voids 
in it that even with the precious twenty- 





five dollars I only achieved one frock. It 
was very simple, and I made it myself. 
I'll never forget it: it was a pale blue Swiss 
with little pink rosebuds on it, trimmed 
with lace beading and narrow black vel- 
vet. My boy cousins—and I have a dear, 
adoring set of them—told me I looked 
“bully,” and one added, with affectionate 
fierceness: 

“Tf Phil doesn't stick I'll punch his 
head!" 

While I smiled my appreciation my 
heart shivered. Who had said anything 
about Philip's sticking? 

But he did stick—for almost a week. 
I don't think it was the dress, really the 
three-year-old white would have done 
just as well, but I'm sure he perceived 
2 _well-sugared trap and obligingly 
ell in 


OF COURSE it didn’t last, and I cried 
myself ill over my failure to bridle 
a cyclone with a lace scarf. All day I 
had to blink the tears off my lashes in 
order to see if the baby’s bottle was filled 
to the correct mark, and at night I pre- 
tended to be asleep when Philip did come 
in, for fear he’d discover my red eyes and 
tight, wet little wad of a handkerchief. 
I had heard his views of a “weeping wife.” 
But I didn’t give up. I gathered the 
information somewhere that he should 
be entertained at home in the evenings. 
With the happiest anticipation I held t 
baby on my knee while I beat up cake 
and, with the greatest strain on my back 
and my purse, invited in some of Philip's 
one-time friends. Imagine my dismay 
when he exhibited extreme displeasure! 
“T thought you knew I hated parties," 
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he grumbled. *''Society's nothing but 
tommy-rot, lies, and things to eat that 
rise like Banquo's ghost. And those Miss 
Nancys you've invited—” 

I was tired and hot; the baby just 
wouldn't go to sleep; it was almost time 
a the guests, and I still had my hair to 

x. 

“You—you used to go to every one 
before we were married!" I boo-hooed. 
Philip hunted savagely for a white tie. 

“that was just because you'd be there. 
Now I've got you there's no use boring 
ourselves to death.” ... 


'T HAT was my alpha and omega in the 
way of entertaining Philip. 

It was from outsiders I learned that 
he had joined the B Club. He had not 
told me himself. It was an organization 
posing as respectable, but sneered at as 
a “whited sepulcher,” and accredited 
with countenancing many a slip of cup 
to lip. My husband on its roll? My 
spirit plunged sickeningly. I began to 
be sensitive to the pointing of the straws 
in the wind of public opinion. I knew, 
as any loving wife knows, that Philip was 
losing place. It was the tiny silence that 
followed my mention of his name; the 
quickly-retrieved pause when I ap- 
proached a group; that look on the faces of 
the not-too-tactful, which spelled, “ Poor 
little thing, she doesn't know!" I ceased 
to bring his name into any conversation. 
Gradually I declined the few social at- 
tentions still shown me. 

I hinted the state of things to Philip, 
but he scoffed at the idea. “Some of 
your little ‘society’ empty-pates have 
been talking to you," he said. “That 
club's all right, for a man who is a man. 
It brings me up against a lot of fellows I'd 
never meet anywhere else. You know 
we're trying for that junior partnership, 
little. girl—" 

“ Not at the expense of our conscience,” 
I maintained stoutly. 

“Lord! Can't you trust me to take a 
drink without fearing I'll drown myself? 
I know where to stop, never fear." 

That was the comfort—and the dis- 
comfort—I got for my effort. In spite 
of his assurance there was no deny- 
ing that his breath frequently reeked of 
whisky; he was out later and later at 
night, and when he wasn't garrulous he 
was glum and stupid. Many's the night 
I've sat huddled under the bedclothes 
with the cold tears on my cheek—no 
longer warm, gushing ones—gazing in 
anguish at the change in his face. Hos 
heavy the lines, how puffy the eyes, how 
different this father of my children from 
the man I married! Any wife who has 
suffered this experience knows that here 
the iron entered my soul. 

Sometimes I would try desperately to 
raise a wall of ice between us. I would 
say to myself: “You cannot help him, 
why let him drag you and your children 
down? Let him be as a stranger, live 
for and in the children.” But only 
when it is possible to watch the living 
heart plucked from your body and your- 
self gloat over its quiverings—only then 
can a wife wash her hands of her hus- 
band's soul. 


ORE day Philip came in from riding, 
he held his whip in his hand. Our 
little boy displeased him in some manne:, 





and, in a passion of anger, the father 
raised the whip and lashed the child 
across the shoulders. I could not speak, my 
lips refused to move; silently li led the 
frightened child from the room. Philip had 
his dinner alone and departed heavily. 
That night I slept not at all. I saw plain- 
ly if there was ever any appeal to be 
made to my husband's self-respect, — 
his love for us,—it must be made quickly. 
Drink had a death-grip on his better 
nature. 

I had long been growing older, sadder, 
wiser, and that night I seemed to reach 
the crisis of cruel understanding. I 
looked about me—and how many, many 
wives were upon this same road of agony. 
Some seemed to have found solace in being 
seen everywhere, in being feverishly well 
dressed and smiling, but I knew the ache 
was so deep the smile never touched it. 
Then there was that long, long line of 

atient, pleading, praying wives, each 

anging about her worthless husband's 
neck like a sachet-bag, seeking by her 
own self-abasement and sweetness to 
ward off the world's reproach from him 
and her innocent children. 

How many husbands did you ever see 
saved by that pitiful "keeping up of ap- 
pearances"? Not one! I resolved that 
not without a struggle would I join that 
sad, faded, ineffectual company. If I 
lost, I realized it would sever the last tie 
between Philip and myself; it would make 
an unpatchable fracture; it would send 
him headlong upon his downward course; 
it would mean a drunkard's home—with 
all its unprintable humiliations— for my 
children and for me. If I won—heaven 
could hold no greater joy than a husband 
saved. 


T WAS half-past one when he came in 

that night, the night of my decision. 
I sat alone, I did not want even the sleep- 
ing children present when I flayed my 
own and my husband's spirit. 

“Hello!” he hailed, none too steadily 
and a trifle sheepishly, "this is pleasant. 

Waiting up for me?" 

** Yes," replied steadily, calmly, 
though God knows how my heart beat. 
“Please sit down. I want to ask you if 
you know how much of your own self- 
respect and how much of your wife’s re- 
spect you are losing every day?” He 
sat down rather suddenly and stared at 
me. 

“There, my pet kitten’s got claws! 

What’s up?” 

“Don’t jest, Philip. You know as well 
as I do that you are sinking instead of 
rising. The men who were your friends 
four— three years ago are that no 
longer." 

“Tve just found 'em out, that’s all. 
They are the kind you, and all women, 
admire, sit high in the synagogue, but 
growl when they intend to bleat! I'm 
well rid of them," he returned jauntily. 

“You prefer the roll of the B Club?" 
I put back quietly. “I’ve looked it over. 
All but about six are known as ‘good mix- 
ers'—of drink—‘jolly fellows,’ or down- 
right toughs." 

“The sinless six are my friends," he 

arried with a grin. I scarcely heard it, 
vas in such deadly earnest. 

"Philip, have you ever counted the 
number of drinks you takea day? Have 
you noticed how short a time a man is 





with yeu before one of you suggests a 
drink? Thanks to that habit you struck 
your little son as brutal a blow as ever 
a slave-dealer gave to a slave.” 

"You're dramatic!’ he sneered. “I 
didn’t hurt the child,” but he went white 
under his unnatural ruddiness. 

“Not as much as you did yourself,” 
I admitted. "It is also due to whisky 
that what you call ‘love’ for me has de- 
generated into a nauseating mixture of 
fawning favor and animalism. In your 
‘love’ for your baby daughter—you press 
to her lips your own lips reeking of drink 
andthe vile jokes the B Club stands 
or. 

He tried to interrupt, but I went on 
steadily: “How has this helped your 
business? Who was given the junior 

artnership? Not you, but little Mr. 

agsdale!” (I knew that stung, and, 
heavens, how I hated to use it!) “When 
I think, Philip, of what you might be and 
what you are, I realize I no longer love 
you—” 

" Aren't you going a little far, girl?" 
I saw him moisten his dry lips. Never, 
never had I hinted at any but the tender- 
est affection for him; God alone knows 
how I now got one word before the other. 

“T no longer love you,” I reiterated, 
holding myself with a curb-bit, “neither 
do I hate you. Philip, I despise you." 
He fell back a step, aghast; his face had 
the expression a strong man’s might wear 
at being struck across it by a woman. 
I arose; I could not have stayed another 
second had my very life depended upon 
it 





“I have prepared the room across the 
hall for you; of course you will not ex- 
pect to share mine now that you know 
my feelings.” 

“Oh, certainly not!" He tried to fling 
it out with a mixture of bravado and 
sarcasm. " By morning I trust you will 
have recovered your reason, my dear." 


THE next three days are yet night- 

mares of horror in my memory. 
Philip left the house before breakfast; 
he came in late at night and went im- 
mediately to his own room; he was not in 
for a single meal. I saw him only once 
during the time—met him on the piazza 
as he was going out in the morning. 
He looked ashen and haggard-eyed. i: 
was all I could do not to throw my arms 
about his neck, tell him, in spite of all, 
I loved him, loved him; beg for even 
my old, dishonored place in his heart. 
But resolutely I crucified my yearning— 
having staked all, must I not stand the 
hazard of the die? 

There was no sleep those nights for 
me. Had I lost? What was Philip doing? 
Was he drinking instead of eating? I al- 
most screamed at the sound of the door- 
bell or the telephone. I was dry-eyed, 
but such a physical weight sat on my chest 
that often Tancped for breath. I realized 
the feminine truism, that no matter 
what a rascal, cad, criminal a husband 
has proven, it is only him at his best 
that a wife can see lost. | However tautly 
I held my mind to Philip’s failures, my 
heart mourned its bridegroom lover and 
refused to be comforted. The children 
added to my anguish by their insistent 
inquiries about their father. 

hose days seemed years. 


Was my 
life to be like this? 
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34 PREMOS 


Convenient, efficient, made especially for those who want to take 
the most popular size of amateur pictures—3 x 54. 

This size is just right for post cards; unusually effective for land- 
scapes and street scenes, when used horizontally; while vertically, it is 
ideal for portraiture. 

Incorporating the very best in Premo construction, these cameras 
offer a choice in price and equipment to meet the requirements of any- 
one. And they all make excellent pictures. 


3^ Film Premo No. 1, $12.50 


Loads in daylight with Premo Film Pack. Open back, 
drop in pack, close back and it's done. Fitted with tested 
Planatograph lens, Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, reversible 
finder, two tripod sockets, and nicely finished. Remarkably 
light and compact. 
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Takes films or plates with equal facility; permits ground 
glass focusing with either; fitted with tested Planatograph 
lens, Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, rack and pinion focusing 
attachment, two tripod sockets, reversible finder, and is as 
H light and compact as the average purely film camera. 
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3A Filmplate Premo, $25.00 


Takes films or plates with equal facility; permits ground 
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glass focusing with either; fitted with Planatograph lens, 
Kodak Automatic shutter with Kodak Autotime Scale, rack 
and pinion for focusing, swing bed, rising and sliding front, 
two tripod sockets, reversible finder, and is very light and 
compact. 
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We offer also the 3A Filmplate Premo Special, similar to above, but fitted 
: with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens and Compound Shutter with maximum speed of 
E zy second. This camera is also finished in specially rich style. Price, $65.00. 


Premo catalogue free at the dealer's or mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cuts Your Coal Bille 
V5 to 2/5 


OU can't expect your a e 

coal dealer o ait his Y Py 

prices $2 or $3 a ton, but ™ i 
the Underfeed will do it. FURNACE 
Don’t buy costly anthracite or lump soft 
coal. Install an Underfeed. The same amount 
of cheaper grades, which cost $2 or $3 less 
per ton, will yield as much clean, even heat in 
BOILER the Underfeed as highest 
IS priced grades. The 
- : Underfeed saves X2 to 24 
of coal bills. Investigate. 
Write today for our free 
book describing the 
marvelously simple, yet 
exclusive saving feat- 
ures of the Underfeed. 
Plan during these sum- 

mer days to install 

THE 


rece Williamson 
Underfeedsontrs 


An Underfeed is a splendid investment. Mr. 
Charles Gilbert, 174 Calhoun St., Battle Creek, 

ich., writes: 

“Last winter I only paid out $50 for fuel, heating 
17 rooms (4 suites), besides the suite of rooms we 
live in. It cost me $140 to heat the same space with 
a topfeed. Besides this big saving I collected $100 
en- 
















































the Underfeed coal is pumped up into the fire pot 
from underneath the fire and like a candle burns 
from the top down, which insures perfect combus- 
tion, and thus even heat. 

HEAT FROM WASTE !—Smoke and gases 
(40 to 50 per cent of the heat units in coal) wasted 
up Topfeed chimneys, must pass up through the 
flames, are entirely consumed and make more heat. 
Here’s where another saving comes in. 

ALWAYS CLEAN !—The fire, always on top, 
is in close contact with clean, heat-responsive metal, 
Therefore no soot-covered, hard-to-clean, heat- 
retarding surfaces. Noclinkers. Fewashes. Re- 
quires less attention than other heaters. 

Send coupon today for free Warm Air Furnace 
Book or Steam and jx Water Book. Heating 


Plans and 


348 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Send UNDERFEED Furnace Book.......... 
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Name of my dealer 


















20 € 
You have never 
seen anything like 
this before 


œ TRIAL BOTTLE 





The fragrance of thousands of 
blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. 
The most exquisite perfume 
science ever produced. Not | 


| diluted with alcohol. 


. , 


veger 


Flower Drops 


$1.50 at dealers or by mail. Send 
check, stamps, money order. 
3 odors: Lily of the Valley, Rose, 
Violet. Moneyback ifnotpleased. 





Send 2c. silver or stamps for 

| miniature bottle with long glass 

| stopper. Please mention name 
(f dealer. Address 


J Paul Rieger, 172-1st $t., San Francisco 
Maker of High Grade Perfumes 


UGULAR BOTTIE Paris New York San Francisco 
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On the fourth day I answered a tele- 
phone call. 

“Ts this Mrs. Austin?" I assented 
feebly, all a-tremble. “This is Rags- 
dale at the office. Don't be alarmed, but 
your husband has had a slight fainting 
attack. No; nothing serious, the doctor 
says. Just the heat, I suspect; he hasn't 
seemed himself for several days. Dr. 
Murphy and I are bringing him home." 

I thanked him in some fashion and 
reeled from the telephone. Philip to faint! 
He must be ill indeed! I saw him dying, 
and this between us! 

The doctor supported him in, and he 
put him to bed. To me he looked fright- 
fully white and limp. 

“Ts he—is he—?” I faltered. The good 
doctor was reassuring. 

“ Just knocked out by the heat; seems 
rather run down and weak. You look 
the worse of the two, little woman," he 
added keenly. "I'll send Philip some 
powders and you a tonic." 

All day I sat by my husband; he dozed 
heavily, and occasionally muttered words 
I could not catch. Once I thought it 
was my own name. [It was nearing night 
when he roused. 

* You there, Rachel?" he murmured. 
For answer I took his hand in both mine 
and held it close, silently. There was a 


pause before he spoke again; his voice 
was weak. ‘I remember now—I keeled 
over in the office. To tell you the truth, 
I've neither eaten nor slept the last three 
days. I feel like I've been beaten to a 
pulp. I’ve been finding out that you 
are right about my friends and—and the 
drinks. Please God, Wife, it's face-the- 
other-way for me from this day on, and 
if you'll stick to me I'll win back your 
respect and love." I was on my knees, 
my arms about him. 

"You have them already, Philip— 
both!” I cried wildly, while the denied 
tears swept me away on such a tide as you 
would never have dreamed one small 
woman could shed! The tears on my 
husband's cheek are sacred memories. 


'THAT was three years ago. To-day 

Philip has his partnership, his self- 
respect, and the truest love of his wife 
and children. 

He has since told me that it took 
up to that very point of physical ex- 
haustion to fasten his guilt upon him; 
that had I weakened he was prepared 
to "make it up" handsomely and go on 
his way. True, my reason and my body 
alike nearly snapped under the strain, 
but what wife will say the price was not 
well paid? 


Office Chat 


What Some of Our Contributors are Doing 


Good News from Edna Ferber 
W E ARE waiting just as anxiously 


as our readers for the new series 
from Miss Ferber, and we are cheered by 
a letter just received from her in which 
she says that while the new series "may 
be temporarily side-tracked, delayed by 
washouts, sent to the wrong address, and 
otherwise miscarried, I want you to be- 
lieve that the goods are on the road. 
You'll get 'em. Please don't cancel your 
order and threaten to sue the road." So 
we hope soon to start this new series. 


Ray Stannard Baker in Panama 


ALTER PAGE, the ambassador to 

England, in his good-by speech to 
the publishers, spoke of the seriousness 
of journalism as a calling, and wished 
that we had more journalists like Ray 
Stannard Baker to interpret what's going 
around in our lives to us. Mr. Boker 
has been to Panama, has seen Goethals, 
all the other men, and all the things they 
are doing down there, and he will tell us 
about it as no one else could, giving us 
not only the facts but the significance of 
the whole achievement. 


A Humorist in the Legislature 
(GEORGE FITCH has been making a 


name for himself in the Illinois Legis- 
lature. There the same wit and wisdom 
that make his sketches so effective and 
enjoyable have made him a man to be 


reckoned with in that body. Some of 
his speeches are the wittiest things that we 
have seen in a long time. His *Homeburg" 
sketches will continue for many months. 


A David Grayson Novel? 
DAVID GRAYSON’S ‘‘Friendly 


Road” ends in the October number. 
He has enjoyed the writing of these ad- 
ventures so much that he is now getting 
ambitious and tells us, sotto voce, that he 
is trying a novel. Every reader of his will 
certainly hope that he will go ahead with 
it, and if he can only have as much faith 
in being able to do it as his readers will 
have, there will be no question of its 
complete success. 


The Author of “Angel Island" in 
Her Summer Home 


[NEZ HAYNES GILLMORE, the 

author of “Angel Island,” starting this 
month, is spending her summer in Sci- 
tuate, Massachusetts. There she lives in 
her unique home designed by a fellow 
craftsman, Gelett Burgess. 


Miss Tarbell on Her Farm 


MESS TARBELL is spending the sum- 

mer on her farm at Redding Ridge, 
Connecticut, about eight or ten miles from 
Mark Twain’s home. She is working on 
a new series of articles to begin next 
fall, and between times picking peas and 
feeding the chickens. 
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George is a 
little Japanese 
gentleman 


Mr. Ishiboshi 


My Japanese Servant and Friend 


By Mateel Howe Farnham 


Illustrations ^y G. A. Williams 


O MOST young married women 

the servant question looms large 

on the horizon, but I was fortu- 

nate in having my servant ques- 

tion solved for me when I was married. 

It was a sort of “love me love my dog” 

affair, for along with my husband went 

Mr. Ishiboshi, cook. (Mr. Ishiboshi 

was the dog.) The only one consulted 

about keeping Mr. Ishiboshi was Mr. 

Ishiboshi himself, and when he had 

raciously consented to put up with the 

other of a woman in the house the ques- 
tion was settled. 

Mr. Ishiboshi, or George as he is more 
commonly called, is a small pee 
about twenty-five years old who looks 
about seventeen. He is very good look- 
ing—and knows it, alas, like others of 
his sex. Upon first meeting he is very 
shy, and a stranger might think easy to 
manage. In fact, most of my Eastern 
friends who visit me, including my own 
mother, cannot understand how I can 
ever grow impatient with or scold “poor 
little George.” Even my friends in the 
city where I live who come to see me 
often, though they expect me to lend 
sympathetic ear while they wail about 
the shortcomings of the various posses- 
sions of Swedes, Norwegians, Irish and 
Japanese and Chinese that pass through 
their kitchens, refuse me all sympathy 
when I begin reciprocal wails. They usu- 
ally silence me with a “Well, if you don't 
want him, give him to me. I would be 
tickled to death to have ‘poor little 
George’.” 

But looks are deceiving. ‘‘ Poor little 
George," with his shy sweet ways and 
his appealing francs has a will of iron 
and an original opinion of his own upon 
every known human and inhuman sub- 


ject. I believe that I read somewhere 
that what made the Japanese soldiers 
superior to the Russian was their initia- 
tive and ability to think for themselves. 

I can well believe it. Most certainly 
Mr. Ishiboshi does think for himself. 
For two years before my arrival upon the 
scene George had kept houte for my hus- 
band and an erstwhile classmate of his 
at college, and without doubt or question 
George bullied his two masters unmer- 
cifully. True, they had a measure of 
liberty and did as they pleased in many 
things, but in house affairs George ruled 
supreme. Of course this is denied by 
both young “masters.” Before my mar- 
riage each one took me aside and assured 
me that “he” was the only one who could 
do anything with George. And then fol- 
lowed long stories of the many occasions 
on which George had overruled the other. 

However, be that as it may, I noticed 
that both the young gentlemen were very 
much pleased to turn George over to me, 
and both were much interested in watch- 
ing my progress in house affairs. I feel 
sure they had many quiet chuckles an- 
ticipating my struggles. But their atti- 
tude at least served to put me on my 
mettle. I was soon resolved not only to 

et along with George but to rule my own 
house or die in the attempt. 

To be just, however, I must state at 
once that George is a little fi uae 
gentleman. His ideas and ideals are 
more or less different from ours, but never- 
theless he is a gentlemen at heart and 
has the delicacy and gentleness that name 
implies, though somewhat Oriental in 
application. For instance, I am alone 
with him for hours and hours almost 
every day and he would scorn to do any- 
thing to cause me any embarrassment. 
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Is The Ideal 
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Natural JAP-A-LAC 
produces the most beau- 
tiful finish on either 
hard or soft wood that 
it is possible to obtain. 







It gives the wood a 
bright, new look and 
makes the natural grain 
show clearly and dis- 
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He would scorn to peek or slip around 
too quietly to be noticed. 

But, on the other hand, he is not above 
listening at doors. We have often 
caught him listening at the dining-room 
| door, but he was not at all embarrassed 
| When discovered red-handed. He is 
much interested in all that goes on in 
the house and often surprises me by 
mentioning matters that I had thought 
the greatest of secrets. If I have a secret 
to tell my husband I take him into a 
closet, shut the door and then whisper 
it to him. And, nine times out of ten, 
next morning George will ask me about it. 

George is of good Japanese family 
and fairly well educated. Also, I must 
admit that, while he is fond of his own 
way, he is also fond of pleasing us and is 
only very stubborn and determined 
when he does not think our Way is wise. 





For Mr. Ishiboshi ` 
has musical lean- 
ings and tastes 


Also, he is very polite and most chival- 





rous where women are concerned. 

But he has, as I have said before, 
decided opinions on everything under 
the sun from how many tablecloths 
should be used a week to how many hours 
I should stay in the house after taking a 
bath. I have even known him to argue 
about the arrangement of my guests at a 
dinner party. The question was raised 
over the seating of a large fat man. I 
was considering congeniality in placing 
my guests and George was considering 
space. 

If I give an order of which George 
does not approve—and he does not ap- 
prove of three out of four—he immedi- 
ately states his objections and we argue 
the matter out. I hate to admit that 
sometimes I win and sometimes I do not. 
If Mr. Ishiboshi does not think that my 
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way is better than his, he has either to 
be convinced or I have to stay with him 
and watch him. Otherwise, he is very 
apt to “misunderstand.” One of our first 
battles was over sweeping the front porch 
daily. “Why sweep it?” he argued. “It 
will only get dirty again." At least one 















must admit that Mr. Ishiboshi is logical. 

It is not work itself that George ob- 
jects to, for, given a cause of which he 
approves, he will work tirelessly. But 
he does not believe in wasted effort. One 


























What is a burglar? A degen- 
erate—a cowardly, sick-minded 
degenerate who prowls at night 
like a rat—in bedrooms of 
women and children—tense, 
cringing, always a deadly men- 
ace—as deadly as a poisonous 
snake or a mad dog. 


The weakest sentimentalist 
attempts no defence of the bur- 
glar—he is outside the law—to 
destroy him is a stern duty to 
society. 
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thing of which he does most thoroughly 
approve is company. Company, morn- 
ing, night or noon, singly or in droves, is 
to George only a pleasure and cause for 
rejoicing. A dinner party charms him. 
A luncheon fills his breast with joy un- 
utterable. A card party causes him 
to radiate happiness. But the greatest 
bliss of allis to have the house full to burst- 
ing with visitors who stay and stay and 
stay. And I am sure I am not exaggerating 
when I say that I sometimes question 


| whether it is George or the host and host- 


ess who gives the more pleasure to the 
visitors. From the time when he greets 
them at breakfast with a smiling bow 
and good morning he does his best to 
make them feel that their visit is a great 
and joyful occasion and the extra work a 
boon for which he has been panting for 
ages. 

No matter how many guests we have, 
his feelings are very much hurt if any 
extra washing is sent out of the house. 
In fact, on one or two occasions when the 
wash women have come for the clothes 
he would not let them in. Even to-day, 
when I want something done up with 
extra care, I have to ask the wash women 
to come to the front door. Otherwise 
they would be summarily sent about 
their business and informed that I was 
absent. Even his boasted Japanese 
politeness fails when it comes to “wash 
ladies." But with all others who do not 
covet the honor of washing my linen 
George is politeness itself. ven when 
I am absent, my friends whom George 
knows are invited in, served with tea and 
amused with a phonograph concert. 

A guest was pitying him last summer 
and worried because he seemed to have no 
friends. “With whom does he associ- 
ate?" she asked. “With us and our 
friends," replied the master of the house, 
and there was more truth than poetry in 
the answer. Mr. Ishiboshi turns up his 
small Oriental nose at most of his 
countrymen in this city. True, he has 
one intimate friend who is cook in the 
very largest, gaudiest, most expensive 
hotel in town. George regards that friend 
with awe. But when this great swell is 
busy Gecrge has to content himself 
with us and our humble circle—and his 
phonograph. For Mr. Ishiboshi has mu- 
sical leanings and tastes, and his phono- 
graph boasts a much more prominent 
place in the kitchen than the cook stove. 

Dust may—and often does—accumu- 
late on the living-room chairs or on the 
dining-room table or under the beds, but 
never, never is a speck of dust found on 
that precious phonograph. Practically 
all his wages go for new records. His 
tastes are extremely catholic. At pres- 
ent he has about four hundred records 
ranging from (UNE randest of grand opera 
to, “Tickle Me, Go On and Tickle Me." 
I regret to state that he much prefers the 
latter variety. Every month he buys 
new records. 

The day that the monthly catalogue of 
records appears is the day of the month 
to Mr. Ishiboshi. His face beams. He 
flies about the house like an animated 
fly and the work seems done almost be- 
fore he begins. I am forced to eat lunch- 
eon almost before breakfast is over so 
that he can get down town early before 
some hated rival has snatched away the 
newest and best records. He returns 
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‘Waltham 
Watches 


The making of thin 
watches which shall also be 
reliable is fraught with many 
fine mechanical difficulties. 

That we offer a thin 
watch at all announces that 
we have conquered these 
difficulties, for never does a 
Walthamwatch go out with- 
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gloryinstrumental precision. 
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Your Farm Friends 


Farm friends are just about the best kind of friends. Maybe 
they don’t know much about this glad-hand business, but 
their hearts are in the right place and they think before talk- 
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from the quest with rapture on his face 
and eyes agleam. The precious trophies 
are played over and over and over until 
he—and incidentally we—are utterly 
sick of them. Fortunately for us the 
kitchen is quite a distance from the living- 
room. One reason that George so loves 
company is that it gives him a chance to 
show off his beloved phonograph. Most 
of our friends are so fond of George that 
they spoil him as much as we do. He is 
not allowed to play when we have guests 
unless specially requested. But said 
guests nearly aliaye find their way into 
the kitchen before they leave and soon 
afterward George beguiles them into a 
request to hear a new record. I fear we 
are as guilty of showing off George as 
new parents are with their first babies. 

George has an enormous English vo- 
balady but a most weird and origi- 
nal pronunciation—as well as grammar— 
and nothing pleases Eastern visitors so 
much as to hear him talk. Some of his 
most engaging conversations are about 
the latest comic operas that come to town. 
Being musical, he misses nothing in that 
line. He tells us about the costumes, 
whether the leading lady is old and fat 
and can sing, or is young and pretty 
and cannot, all about the broilers— 
George is particularly fond of broilers— 
tells us whether the music is worth listen- 
ing to and even informs us whether 
or not the jokes are good. True, he 
does not understand many of the jokes, 
but he knows whether or not the audi- 
ence is pleased. We have almost formed 
the habit of taking George's word as law 
in regard to what he calls “‘coom-ic o-pee- 
rah” or a “burlesque” (accent on the last 
syllable) show. 

Not long ago Tetrazzini sang in our 
city at metropolitan prices. Unfortu- 
nately I forgot that she was coming and 
invited five guests to dinner. Tragedy! 
Not that we could afford to go or had 
much considered the matter, but Mr. 
Ishiboshi had intended going. He was 
heart-broken for a while, but consoled 
himself by resolving to buy a Tetraz- 
zini record for the three dollars he would 
have paid for a balcony seat. So the 
cloud was lifted and the dinner passed 
off happily. 

After his phonograph, his next passion 
in life is eggs. That is, in saving eggs. 
He is extremely economical in his cook- 
ing, but with eggs he is positively stingy. 
And with the fruit of the hen soaring so 
far heavenward these days this trait is a 
trait worth cultivating. George can make 
four dozen small cakes with one egg and 
an omelet for three people out of two. He 
always tells with great’ pride how few 
eggs he uses. 

When I arrived in my new family, 
along with me were seven new cook 
books presented by admiring—or other- 
wise — friends. Consequently I soon be- 
gan to make new and wonderful mixtures 
with an utter and reckless and—to 
George's eyes—criminal disregard of the 
price of eggs. Finding that the lord of 
the household was extremely fond of 
cake, I made many and was duly praised. 
Now, there is no one on this side of Japan 
that George so loves as he does the man of 
the house. Consequently the praises I 
got for my cooking soon began to eat 
like iron into George's soul. Cooking 
was his work, not mine. Therefore he 
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started to show me that I was not the 
only cook in the neighborhood. I would 
bake a cake in the morning. In the 
afternoon George would bake another, 
and both would appear at dinner, while 
George accusingly announced that I had 
used six eggs and he only one. 

We had a regular cooking duel for 
a while. I do not know who won. The 
referee had a beautiful time while it 
lasted, for he would cheerfully live on 
cake alone, so he judicially led us both 
on by tactful praise. But the bills at 
the end of the month appalled both 
George and me and we both withdrew 
from the contest. Otherwise, I doubt 
not that we should have cooked our- 
selves to death. 

But if anyone should meet Mr. Ishi- 
boshi down-town dressed in his best I am 
sure he would take him for a Japanese 
diplomat with his mind occupied with 
weighty affairs of state, instead of eggs 
and their price. His best suit was 
made by the best tailor in town. It be- 
longed to my husband originally, but he 
did not like it for some reason and gave it 
to George, thinking he would have it made 
over by some cheap tailor. But not so. 
Back George took it to the tailor who 
made it. As George had often carried 
my husband's suits to the shop he had, in 
his usual fashion, made friends with 
everybody in it, and they did for George 
what they would not do for anyone else. 
In consequence, as the suit was not worn, 
he now dons a sixty-five dollar suit, and 
his socks and ties and hat all match. 
Could a diplomat do better than that? 
George never goes down-town, I may 
mention, unless dressed in a manner be- 
fitting his dignity. As we live in a 
suburb, I often send him to market. 
When I go myself I carry a basket. But 
when Mr. Ishiboshi goes he conceals all 
bundles of carrots and pork chops in a 
gentlemanly-looking suitcase. “ Basket 
looks so bad," he confided to me. 

We live in a Western city where Japa- 
nese abound. I must admit that they 
are not popular with the whites and that 
almost everyone prefers either white or 
Chinese servants. The chief fault to 
be found with the Japanese is that they 
are not to be depended pan -eicher their 
word or their staying qualities, and, 
many say, their honesty. Most of them 
are here to learn all they can, as soon as 
they can, and when they have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of one place, 
on they go to another. 

But there is certainly one splendid 
trait that Japanese inherit almost with- 
out exception and to greater degree 
than almost any other nation. That is 
loyalty. I could give a hundred in- 
stances of unselfish devotion and loyalty 
of Japanese servants that could be 
equaled only by the splendid record of 
the older generation of black servants 
in the South. One cannot treat them 
as one would an English, Swedish or 
German servant. There is still a great 
deal of the child about the Japanese as 
there is about all primitive peoples. 
Certainly, there is a great deal of the 
child about George, and he must be 
treated accordingly. 

But, child or man, one side or both, 
there is no question of George's loyalty 
and devotion to us. Moreover, he 1s 
scrupulously honest. He tells small fibs 
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The Borough of Sewickley, Pa., 
has used “Tarvia A" as a surface 
treatment on its macadam roads 





Some of these 
1909 and all 


are still in excellent condition. 


for several years. 
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structed 
binder. 
port that they are “well pleased 
with the results." 

In December1912, M. M. Baker, 


Borough Engineer, wrote:— 





During the past few years the 
Borough of Sewickley has used 
“Tarvia X" and “Tarvia A" in 
the construction of new driveways 
on some of the most heavily trav- 
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eled streets, and for re-surfacing 
of a number of streets situated in 
the residence section. 


Both of these paving materials 
have stood the test well and we are 
glad to have the opportunity of 
expressing our satisfaction with the 
way in which they have “made 
good," and to recommend them for 
use in other municipalities where a 
first-class paving material is desired. 





S"Tarvia X"is a dense,viscid coal 
tar product that thoroughly binds 
and waterproofs the crushed-stone 
wearing course of modern road- 
waysand pavements. *Tarvia A” 
is of lighter consistency for use in 
surfacing water-bound macadam 
roadways. '"Tlarvia B” is a dust 
layer and road preserver used cold 
on macadam roads already in use. 
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Coral Builders and the Bell System 


In the depths of tropical 
seas the coral polyps are at 
work. They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multi ly because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, until 
it becomes a fit home for 
birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the tele- 
phone system has grown, 
gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


The Bell System, starting 
with a few scattered ex- 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


changes, was carried forward 
by an increasing public 
demand. 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people will 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication. 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 
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FARQUHAR & CO., Limited, Agents 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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Universal Service 





occasionally but never lies. As a serv- 
ant he has many faults. He is not one 
of those wonders of Japanese servants I 
have read much about but never met. 
They are models of neatness and deftness, 
make roses out of carrots and chicken 
out of veal and decorate the dining-room 
table until one might think a magician 
had been at work. 

George is not at all like that. He knew 
nothing about cooking until he came to 
this country, and then he learned to cook 
restaurant fashion. Most of the things 
he knows in that line I taught him. e 
rises to the occasion beautifully, but has 
to be watched between times. And he 
argues things with me until I sometimes 
almost explode. But he loves us as an 





I fear I should 
feel like a rudder- 
less ship at sea if 
I tried to keep 
house without the 
aid of my friend 
Mr. Ishiboshi 


old black mammy might. He thinks 
we are the most wonderful family in 
the city or state, and that everything 
we have is very much finer and better 
than anything anybody else has. 

Though I know he is a careless cleaner 
and will leave the plate rail undusted 
unless watched and that his kitchen 
won't always bear inspection, I also 
know that if we were ill or in trouble or 
unhappy there is nothing he would not 
do to help us so far as he was able. I 
believe that no offer of higher wages 
would tempt him to leave us. I know a 
great heartache of ours would be a heart- 
ache of his. And these things are to me 
beyond price or payment and worth 
ten thousand times more than trained 
but unloving service. All my family and 
all my friends would miss him acutely if 
he left us. And as for me—I fear I 
should feel like a rudderless ship at sea 
if I tried to keep house without the aid 
of my friend Mr. Ishiboshi. 
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Little Rimes of 
Real Religion 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


Heaven 


Now, Heaven was once an upper flat 
(With “Credo” on the front door mat) 
Wherein the saints serenely sat, 

Each with a halo for a hat. 


Each sang his bliss without alloy, 
Each sang his most ecstatic joy, 
Knowing the engine-room was jammed 
With legions of the suffering damned. 





Such Heaven was. What Heaven is now 
Heaven only knows, but anyhow 

We may not criticize, because 

Earth still is run as Heaven was. 


Some live like Heaven and idly shirk; 
Some live like Hell and do the work. 
Is that profanity? Good sooth, 

I wish it were. It’s worse; it’s truth! 


Will Heaven offer a solace, then, 
For all these miseries of men? 

Not so; Heaven’s made as you and I 
Improve this world we occupy. 


Heaven’s an effect, and not a cause, 
And subject to the eternal laws. 
The higher’s builded on the lower, 
Was, is and shall be evermore. 


The pri pupil’s simple knowledge 
Is the foundation of the college; 

So, to make Heaven of higher worth, 
Come on! let’s make a better Earth. 


The Definition of 


a Christian 


What is a Christian? come! forget the book 
and the text-divining; 

Forget the metes and the bounds of faiths; 
we have come to a new defining. 

Forget the Christian who died the death 
for the faith he esteemed his Maker's, 
And the Christian who hackled heretics 

and cheerfully quartered Quakers. 


Never mind the confessional Christian you 
may classify with a : 

But what is your test of the “Christian” 
you seat at your family table? 

Never mind the communicant Christian 
whom you kneel beside Easter morning; 

Who’s the man you endorse for the rest 
of the year, nor qualify with a warning? 


We know the anointed, crucified Christ 
who is glorified on Sundays, 

But are we so sure of the Village Jew on 
the Saturdays and Mondays? 

Who came fresh-eyed to the Jewish town 
with its bickerings and barter? 

(A model we haven't improved much yet 
in our latest city charter!) 








Give us a "Christian!" Give us one, what- 
ever his churchly rating, 

Whom we may trust in the market, un- 
watched and unhesitating; 

Give us the man who pays his debts in the 

irit he makes collections, 
And we're willing to make some allowance 
if he lack in his genuflections. 


Give us the man who toes the mark and 
takes, if he must, his beating, 

And we do not ask what his tally is at the 
Friday evening meeting; 

'The man who respects his fatherhood as a 
woman her maternity; 

Give us the man who comes to time, and 
we'll trust him in Eternity. 





The Howard Watch 


HE World's Record 

for speed on the water 

isheld by a motorboat 
— 45.22 miles an hour. A 
measured mile in less than 
one minute and twenty 
seconds: Howard time. 


Forget for a moment that speed 
boat racing is a sport. Consider 
its practical results. At any given 
price, compare the motor boat of 
today with that of a few years back. 


In every American industry, you will 
trace allits progress to hard-headed efforts 
to beat the record for efficient use of time. 


When you see a concern forging ahead 
of competition, stamping its individuality 
on the trade—there you find the HOWARD 
type of man putting the thing across. 

The Howarp Watch owner may be 
the titular head of the concern, the Super- 
intendent or Department Manager. It 
is just as likely to be some inspired 
youngster, who would probably disclaim 
any part in moulding the career of the 
business. As if he could help exerting 
the power he does! 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel at $150— 
and the EnwAnD HOWARD model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 
Drop us a post card, Dept. H, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


What if 
your house 
is lonely! 


Get a dependable Smith 


& Wesson today, and 
stop worrying. 
Booklet on request. 


Smith & Wesson 


517 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Its never 
too late 
to get a 
good 
lens 
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-a Tessar 
can be 


fitted to 


almost 
any 
camera 


And with a Tessar you will find 
it easier to make sharp, clear 
pictures even in poor light—you 
will find that photography is no 
longer a matter of chance as it 
was with just an ordinary lens. 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 
TESSAR JENS 


is so rapid, so exact, so remarkable in 
its illuminating power, that it can do things 
you have never been able to expect from 
an ordinary lens. Made with scientific 
accuracy — to give a clear, bright image, 
of the quickest movement—to work under 
light conditions from which you have been 
M to get dim results or utter 


If you are interested in better 
results, send for literature. 


Bausch £3 [omb Optical ©. 


605 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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FREE TO F A M A large catalogue of 

s As We Masonic books and 
goods with bottom prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge Supplies. And goods 
for all Masonic bodies. Beware of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING&CO.,Publishers and Manufacturers of Masonic 
Goods, No. 200 Fifth Ave . NewYork (ity. Cor. 234 8t. Desk A. 


Start each morning 
with 


“Mum 


and keep the freshness and sweetness 
of a well-bathed skin all day. 

* Mum" deodorizes the excretions 
without affecting the pores, 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


and prevents all bodily odors. 
Unscented—stainless—economical. 








25c at drug- and department-stores. If 
your dealer hasn't “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25c and we'll send it postpaid 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Switzerland 


Some Post Cards of Swiss Scenes as 
Revised and Completed 


By A. B. Frost 


Having Fun with 


d | *HESE extra illustrated cards with the inscriptions are 
part of a series sent from time to time by A. B. Frost 


to his friend, Guy Rose the artist. 


We are grateful for 


the chance to share the fun of them with our readers. 


The beautiful name on the picture 
means ''Motor-bike Glacier." It's 
an ideal place for the sport 
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I love these Swiss toy houses. 
me. 
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I am taking this one back with 
I am going to set it up on a pole and keep sparrows in it 
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Having Fun with Switzerland, by A. B. Frost 
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I took a guide with me to-day 


You have to be real careful where you walk on some of these hills 


* Be careful, you might fall!" 











After the 
Auto Ride ™ 
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The fine run remains in your 
memory—the dirt and dust 
in your hair and skin. 


Let the cleaning-up process 
includea restful shampoo with 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 


d After Golf 
x eo and Tennis 


Don't forget that your scalp 
needsexercise, too. Systematic 
shampooing with Packer's Tar 
Soap gives your scalp the 
properexercisenecessary tothe 
continued health of the hair. 


For Prickly Heat and 
Sunburn 
and irritations of scalp 
and skin; soothe by using 
Packer's Tar Soap. 
This mild soap brings speedy 
relief to itching, chafing and 
irritations so uncomfortably 
common in Summer time. 
And now 


the Shampoo ey 





A cooling and refreshing 
shampoo is particularly grate- 
ful in warm weather. After 
salt water bathing, authorities 
agree you should shampoo 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Three generations of users 
have found rest and refresh- 
ment in 


Packers 
Tar Snap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Its use in the bath is attended 
by healthful cleanliness and 
followed by sensations of vigor 
and physical comfort. 


Send 10c for sample half-cake. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 86A, 81 Fulton St, New York 
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NABISCD 


Sugar Wafers 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for a 


dainty dessert confection. 


Whether served with 


ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are equally 


delightful. 


The sweet, creamy filling of Nabisco— 


the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing to be desired. 
Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 


In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA:—Another dessert 
confection of enchanting 
goodness. Alluring squares 
in filled sugar-wafer form. 


FESTINO:—A dessert sweet, shaped like 
an almond. A shell so fragile and tooth- 
some that it melts on the tongue, disclos- 
ing a kernel of almond-flavored cream. 








The Fashion Department 


Conducted by GRACE MARGARET GOULD 


in the August number of the Woman’s Home Companion 
now on sale at the news-stands, contains many timely sug- 
gestions: a new adaptation of the middy blouse for the 
young girl, negligées for the hot weather, late summer 
costumes, designs for wash and wool fabrics, with lists 


of the patterns. 


The Woman’s Home Companion patterns are not sold 
through stores or through agencies. 
only from the Pattern Department of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York; Springfield, 
Ohio, or 1554 California Street, Denver, Colorado. 

The Woman’s Home Companion patterns are an editorial 
feature designed to help its readers. Are you one of them? 





They may be ordered 














Angel Island 


By Inez Haynes Gillmore 
(Continued from page 16) 


which they saw on every side. On the 
other hand, they extracted what com- 
fort they could from Addington’s assur- 
ance that, should the ship’s supply give 
out, they could live comfortably enough 
on birds’ eggs, fruit, and fish. 

Sorting what Honey Smith called the 
"ship-duffle" was one prolonged adven- 
ture. At first they made little progress, 
for all five of them gathered over each 
important find, chattering like girls. 
Each man followed the bent of his indi- 
vidual instinct for acquisitiveness. Frank 
Merrill picked out books, paper, writing 
materials of every sort. Ralph Adding- 
ton ran to clothes. The habit of the man 
with whom it is a business policy to ap- 
pear well-dressed maintained itself; even 
in their Eveless Eden he presented a 
certain tailored smartness. Billy Fair- 
fax selected kitchen utensils, tools. 
Later he came across a box filled with 
tennis rackets, nets and balls. The rack- 
ets’ strings had snapped and the balls 
were dead. He began immediately to 
re-string the rackets, to make new balls 
from twine, to lay out a court. Like true 
soldiers of fortune, Honey Smith and Pete 
Murphy made no special collection; they 
looted for mere loot's sake. 

One day, in the midst of one of their 
raids, Honey Smith yelled a surprised and 
triumphant, “By jiminy!” The others 
showed no signs of interest. Honey was 
an alarmist; the treasure of the moment 
might prove to be a Japanese print or a 
corkscrew. But as nobody stirred or 
spoke, he called, “the Wilmington ‘Blue’.”’ 

These words carried their inevitable 
magic. His companions dropped every- 
thing; they swarmed about him. 

Honey held on his palm what, in the 
brilliant sunlight, looked like a globe of 
blue fire, a fire that emitted rainbows 
instead of sparks. 

He passed it from hand to hand. It 
seemed a miracle that the fingers which 
touched it did not burst into flame. For 
a moment the five men might have been 
five schoolgirls. 

“Well,” said Pete Murphy, “accord- 
ing to all fiction precedent, the rest of 
us ought to get together immediately, if 
not a little sooner, and murder you, 
Honey.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said Honey, 
dropping the stone into the pocket of his 
flannel shirt. “Only if anybody really 

ets peeved about this junk of carbon, 
Il give it to him." 

For a while life flowed wonderful. The 
men labored with a joy-in-work at which 
they themselves marveled. 

Honey Smith changed first to a brilliant 
red, then to a uniform coffee-brown, and 
last to a shining bronze, which was the 
mixture of both these colors. Pete Mur- 
phy grew one crop of freckles, then an- 
other and still another until Honey Smith 
offered to “excavate” his features. Ralph 
Addington developed a rich, subcu- 
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taneous, golden-umber glow which made 
him seem, in connection with an occa- 
sional unconvention of costume, more 
than ever like the schoolgirl's idea of an 
artist. Billy Fairfax's blond hair bleached 
to a flaxen. His complexion deepened in 
tone to a permanent pink. This, in con- 
trast with the deep clear blue of his eyes, 
gave him a kind of out-of-door comeli- 
ness. But Frank Merrill was the sur- 

rise of them all. He not only grew 
Bandaonier, he grew younger—a magnifi- 
cent, towering, copper-colored monolith 
of a man, whose gray eyes were as clear 
as mountain springs, whose white teeth 
turned his smile to a flash of light. 

Constantly they patrolled the beach, 
pairs of them, studying the ocean for 
sight of a distant sail, selecting at inter- 
vals a new spot on which at night to 
start fires or, by day, to erect signals. 
They bubbled with spirits. They laughed 
and talked without cessation. The con- 
dition which Ralph Addington had de- 
plored, the absence of women, made at 
first for social relaxation, for psycho- 
logical rest. 


“JORD, I never noticed before—until I 

t this chance to get off and think of 
it—what a damn bother women are!” 
Honey Smith said one day. “‘‘Of all the 
sexes that roam the earth,’ as George 
Ade says, I like them least. What a 
mess they make of your time and your 
work! They're a different kind of crit- 
ter, that's all there is to it; they're 
amateurs at life. They're a failure as a 
sex and an outworn convention anyway. 
Myself, I'm for sending them to the scrap 
heap. Votes for men!" 

And with this, according to the divaga- 
tions of their temperaments and char- 
acters, the others strenuously concurred. 

Their days, crowded to the brim with 
work, passed so swiftly that they scarcely 
Socal their flight. Their nights, filled 
with a sleep that was twin brother to 
death, passed in a flash. 


"THEIR evenings were lively with the 
most brilliant kind of man-talk. To 
it Frank Merrill brought his encyclo- 
pedic book knowledge, his insatiable curi- 
osity about life, Ralph Addington all the 
garnered richness of his acute observa- 
tion, Billy Fairfax his acquaintance with 
the elect of the society and of the art 
world, his quiet, deferential attitude of 
listener. But the events of these conver- 
sational orgies were Honey Smith’s ad- 
ventures and Pete Murphy’s romances. 
Honey’s narrative was crisp, clear, quick, 
straight from the shoulder, colloquial, 
slangy. He dealt often in the first person 
and the present tense. He told a plain 
tale from its simple beginning to its 
simple end. But Pete—his Tunguage 
had all Honey's simplicity and terseness 
and, in addition, he had the literary touch, 
both the dramatist's instinct and the fic- 
tionist's insight. Ever his stories ran 
up to a psychological climax; but this 
was always disguised by the best narra- 
tory tricks. 

As time went on, their talks grew more 
and more confidential. Women's faces 
began to gleam here and there in narra- 
tive. They began to indulge in long 
discussions of the despised sex; at times 
they ran into fierce controversy. Occa- 
sionally Honey Smith retold a story 
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Peter's satisfies 
that salt-air appetite 


out of doors makes your appetite 
You feel a craving for something 


See how completely a cake of Peter’s 
Milk Chocolate satisfies this longing. 
Taste the perfect chocolate flavor of this 
indescribably delicious blend of finest 
chocolate and richest milk. 
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“High as the Alps in Quality" 


In Peter's you will find the ideal 
food and candy combined. 


Peter's is the origina] Milk 
Chocolate, and the most delicious. 


Peters 


Milk Cheeclale 
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“Silver Plate that Wears”, 
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. e Cromwell. 
wA design of beautiful simplicity. 3 


by leading deal. 


jj INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. - 


f Send for 
A catalogue '' H-30."’ 





SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN ORITANNIA CO. 


The Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 





Miss C. E. Mason's 
The Castle Er ipee 









Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, 
New York 


Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School for 
girls 8 to 13. An ideal union of home and school life. 

dvantages of close proximity to the academies of 
art and science of New York, yet environed by 
the most beautiful surroundings and beneficial in- 
fluences. College preparatory, graduating and special 
courses; all departments. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges: ew York City Annex. European class 
for travel and study. For catalogue address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 702 













Admission to Culver Means 
that a boy has possibilities 


Because of the limited enrollment 
and heavy list of applications, it 
is possible for the school 
to be to an unusual ex- 
tent selectiveinadmitting 
boys to Culver. After 
admission the boy is 
trained as an individual, 
Culver gives him a tone, self- 
possession and self- control 
that become part of his nature. 
Before selecting your boy's 
school, write for the Culver 


catalog. Address: The Regi 


& ULVER ; Military Academy 


Culver, Indiana 





















What 9 
School ® 
If you are unemployed; or dissatisfied with 
your work; or get very low wages and see no 
prospect of advancement— 


Eastman Can Help You 


The school has had a national reputation for 
more than half a century, and its graduates 
command the best positions. Accounting, Busi- 
ness, Higher Accounting, Civil Service, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Penmanship, Modern nguages, 
Academic Departments. Write for Free Prospectus. 


Eastman School 


Clement C. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., 
President, 
Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


You will Come to Eastman 
if You Investigate 








IX choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 


requirements. So do wein selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


OUR AIM IS: “The Best Boys’ School in America” 
*| We have an endowed school with an enviable record in 
fitting boys for college and for life; a strong faculty of long 
experience here; splendid enthusiasm among our 250 boys, 
€ Location nine miles from Princeton; region unsurpassed 
for health. Modern equipment. New fireproof dormitory. 
Sixty-acre campus, athletic field, gymnasium with indoor 
track and swimming pool. Laboratories, library, observ- 
atory, museum, Summer camp 

*| We prepare for all colleges and engineering schools. 
Thorough business course. Musical Clubs. 

{| Rates $400 to $500. Lower school for boys 11 to 14 years. 
Forty-eighth year opens Sept. 24, 1918. Catalogue and 
booklets sent on request. 

R.W.SWETLAND, A. M., Headmaster, Box 8 Hightstown,N.J. 






















C H 76th year opens Sept. 18th, 1913. 
Monticello Seminary School for Young Women and 
Girls. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science, 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well equipped 
laboratories, Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis courts, 
archery range, basket-ball and hockey flelds, Rates moderate. 

InLixois, Godfrey. Miss Martixa C. Exicxsoy, Prin, 


Virginia College 


For Women ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. 


Extensive campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, 
famed for health 
and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Do- 
mestic Science. 
Supervised ath- 
>) leties. Students 

- " from 32 States. 

For catalogue address, 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
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which, from the introduction of a shadowy 
girl-figure, became mysteriously more 
interesting and compelling. They were 
always pulling themselves up to debate 
openly whether they should go farther, 
always, on consideration, turning narra- 
tive into a channel much less confidential 
and much less interesting, or as openly 
plugging straight ahead, carefully dis- 
guising names and places. 

Gradually the first fine careless rap- 
ture of their escape from death disap- 

eared. The lure of loot evaporated. 

hey did not stop their work on the 
" ship-duffle," but it became aimless and 
undirected. Their trips into the island 
seemed a little purposeless. Frank Mer- 
rill had to scourge them to patrol the 
beach, to the task of keeping their signal 
sheets flying, their signal fires burning. 
The effect upon their mental condition of 
this loss of animus was immediate. They 
became perceptibly more serious. 
heir first camp—it consisted only of 
five haphazard piles of bedding— satisfied 
superficially the shiftless habits of their 
womanless group; subconsciously, how- 
ever, they all fell under the depression of 
its discomfort and disorder. They bathed 
in the ocean regularly, but they did not 
shave. Their clothes grew ragged and 
torn, and although there were scores of 
trunks packed with wearing apparel, they 
did not bother to change them. Emotion- 
ally they responded to these irregularities 
by a sudden change in spirit. 

In the place of the gay talk-fests that 
filled their evenings, they began to hold 
long pessimistic discussions about their 
future on the island, in case rescue were 
indefinitely delayed. Taciturn periods 
fell upon them. Merrill showed only a 
slight seriousness. Billy Fairfax, how- 
ever, wore a look permanently sobered. 
Pete Murphy became subject at regular 
intervals to wild rhapsodical moments, 
when he raved, almost in impromptu 
verse, about the beauty of sea and sky. 
These were followed t. periods of an 
intense, bitter, black, Celtic melancholy. 
Ralph Addington degenerated into what 
Honey described as "the human sour- 
ball.” Once or twice he grazed a quarrel 
with Frank Merrill. Honey Smith de- 
veloped an abnormality equal to Ralph 
Addington’s, but in the opposite direction. 
His spirits never flagged; he brimmed 
with joy-in-life, vitality, and optimism. 
It was as though he had some secret 
mental solace. 

“Damn you and your sunny-side-up 
dope!” Ralph Addington growled at him 
again and again. “Shut up, will you!” 

One day Frank Merrill proposed a hike 
across the island. Billy Fairfax, who at 
the head had set a brisk pace for the file, 
suddenly dropped back to the rear and 
Bam d Honey Smith, who had lagged 
behind. Honey was skipping stones over 
the lake from a pocketful of flat pebbles. 

"Say, Honey!" Billy began. The other 
three men were far ahead, but Billy kept 
his voice low. “Do you remember that 
dream you had about the big bird—the 
time we joshed you so?" 

“Sure do I,” Honey said cheerfully. 
"Only remember one thing, Billy. That 
wasn't a dream any more than this is." 

"All right,” Billy exclaimed. “You 
don’t have to show me. A funny thing 
happened to me last night. I’m not 
telling the others. They won’t believe 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men Front Royal, Va. 










A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnastum, physical culture and outdoor 
Sports. Terms, $250. 22d session opens September 23, 
1913. For catalogue and illustrated Pamphlet, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 406 
Front Royal, Va. 


Educate Your Child 


at Home Under the 


direction of 
















THE CALVERT SCHOOL. 
* West Chase St.. Baltimore, Md. 


V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster, 
ee 
SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE $250 to $350 
to 
Historic School for Girls, after highest Virginia 
standards. Social training. Five buildings with 
gymnasium. Regular and special courses, Music, 
Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Ideal climate. 
Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Outdoor Athletics. 
Real home life. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 208 College Place, Petersburg, Ya. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in eve 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful schoo: 
spirit. Liberal endowment ermits liberal terms, $300 
per year. Special Course in mestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 






District op CorvMBrA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase Seminary 

young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic 

Science. Campus of eleven acros for cutdoor sports. Healthful 

location in Washington's *'Suburb Beautiful.” Artesian water. 
Mr. and Mrs, S. N. Bazxzs, Principals, 


Miss Madeira's School for Girls 


College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils i 
to college. Two years’ advanced course for High School gradu- 
ates. Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics, 


MADEIRA, A. B. (Vassar), 1328 19th Sta Washington, D. C. 
PEE Se 


Stamford Preparatory School Samford, Conn. 
New York. An ideal home school on cottage plan—only five boys 
in each house. 


A home school, prepar- 
story and finishing, for 


of each boy. 


field. References required. Alfred C. Robjent, Director. 
-AO 


Wiscossix, Lake Geneva, and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supple- 
mented by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue, 
Address Cor. R. P. Da vipsox, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


STUART HALL giunton, Va. A 
Girls. Founded in 1843. In the Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains. Two years’ course for High School graduates. 


Art. Gymnasium 
Maria Pendleton Duval, Prim. 





and field sports. 


1853-Maryland College for 










Mvsic Hatt Gorpow Hart 
The most ideal College in the country in Size, NE 
the strain of great numbers: History, of 60 successful 
years; Location, suburbs of Baltimore, near Washing- 
ton, 500 feet elevation; Strength of its various courses 
of study leading to degrees; new fireproof buildings; 
private baths; swimming pool Gymnasium, Field 
Sports. Two and three-year courses for High School 
graduates; Superior Music Conservatory; Graduate 
Schools of Domestic Science and Elocution; Non-Secta- 
rian; elevating home life. ( atalogue and views on request. 
Charles Wesley Gallagher, D. D., Box L, Lutherville, Md, 


Crwraw Harc 
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Angel Island, by Inez Haynes Gillmore 


outhern Seminar 


A7thYear. Location: In Blue Ridge 
Mountains, famous Valley of Vir- 
ginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare 
health record. Courses:College Pre- 
paratory, Finishing sic, Pipe Or- 
gan, etec. Home Life: Personal atten- 
tion to the whole li 





Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Long Island, 18 miles from 
New York. Buildings completely equi Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
fine athletic fields. Prepares for any or scientific school. Competent 
master at the head of each department. 


A Lower School for Younger Boys 
For information and Catalog address 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 75, Garden City, L. I. 










Augusta Military Academy 


(Roller’s School) 

Fort Defiance, Virginia, : 
In the famous Valley of Virginia. Highest endorsement by V. M. I. 
and State Universities. A school with country location. Steam 
heat. Electric lights. Gymnasium containing running track, 
howling alley, swimming pool, 125 acres with large campus. Able 
faculty of college men. Best equipped academic building in the 
state. Numbers limited. 22 states represented last session. 36 
years of successful work. Charges 8340. Catalogue on application. 


THOS. J. ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr., Principals 


Michigan College of Mines 


F. W. McNAIR, President 


Located in the Lake Superior District. Mines and 
mills accessible for College work. For Year Book 
and Booklet of Views apply to President or Secretary. 


HOUGHTON MICHIGAN 














Mary Baldwin Seminary 


For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Term begins Sept. llth, 1913. Located inthe Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern equip- 
ment. Students from 34 States. Terms moderate. Send 
for catalogue, 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 








; AReal School for Real Boys 


With notable record for developing students 
conscientiously through personal interest 
for College, Business and Life. Home influ- 
ences with military features of training 









k and physique-building. Members of 
ar Faculty live and eat with boys. Health- 
fully located 14 miles south of Chicago. 






Write us today for free catalogue and ín- 
teresting book ''Reswlts with Boys.” 


Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, Ill., Box 14 
Known for Character Building 








The University of Chicago 


i For detailed in- 
formation address 


22nd Year U. of C. (Div. J) Chicago, Ill, ™tebell Tower 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 





OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN MIDDLE WEST 


Government Supervision. In*''Class A" 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


hits the mark in a Boy's Education. Reaches 
and develops, mentally, morally and physic- 
ally, where ordinary day schools do not 
interest. Prepares for Colleges, Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. Men 
teachers from Universities. Individual in- 
struction. Al) Athletics, system reaching every 
student. Separate department for boys 11 to 14. 
Situated in historic Lexington, on Santa Fe 
trail, 43 miles from Kansas City. Easy of 
access from all points, For catalog and further 
information address 


The Secretary, ev ixeroxo wol" 





















it and—well, my nerves are all on end. 
I know I'd get mad if they began to 
jolly. I was sleeping like the dickens— 
a sure-for-certain Rip Van Winkle when 
all of a sudden— He swallowed rapidly 
and wet his lips. 

“Tm listening, bo," said Honey, shy- 
ing another stone. 


‘TE WAS a girl looking at me,” Billy 

said, simply as though it were some- 
thing to be expected. He paused. Then, 
"Get that? A girl! She was bending 
over me—pretty close—I could almost 
touch her. I can see her now as plainly 
as I see you. She was blond. One of 
tbose pale gold blondes with hair like 
honey and features cut with a chisel. 
You know the type. Some people think 
it’s cold. It’s a kind of beauty that’s 
always appealed to me though.” He 
stopped. 

“Well,” Honey prodded him with a 
kind of non-committal calm, “what hap- 
pened.” 

“Nothing. If you can believe me— 
nothing. I stared—oh, I guess I stared 
for a quarter of a minute—straight up 
into the most beautiful pair of blue eyes 
that I ever saw in my life. I stared 
straight up into them and I stared straight 
down into them. "They were as deep as 
a well and as gray as a cloud and as cold 
as ice. And they had lashes—” 

For a moment the quiet directness of 
Billy's narrative was disturbed by a whiff 
of inner tumult. 

“Whew! what eyelashes! Honey, did 
ou ever come across a lonely mountain 
ake with high reeds growing around the 

edge? You know how pure and unspoiled 
and virginal it seems. That was her 
eyes. They sort of hypnotized me. My 
eyes closed and—when I awoke it was 
broad daylight. What do you think?" 

“Well,” said Honey judicially, “I know 
just how you feel. I could have killed 
the boys for joshing me the way they 
did. I was sure. I was certain I heard 
a woman laugh that night. And, by 
Jove, I did hear it. Whenever I con- 
tradict myself, something rises up and 
tells me I lie. But—" His radiant 
brown smile crumpled his brown face. 
“Of course, I didn't hear it. I couldn't 
have heard it. And so I guess you 
didn't see the peroxide you speak of. 
And yet, if you punch me in the jaw, 
I'll know exactly how you feel." 

His face uncrumpled, smoothed itself 
out to his rare look of seriousness. 

“The point of it is that we're all a 
little touched in the bean. I figure that 
you and I are alike in some things. That's 
why we've always hung together. And 
all this queer stuff takes us two the same 
way." 

“Honey,” said Billy, “that’s all right. 
But I want you to understand me and I 
don’t want you to make any mistake. I 
saw a girl." 

“And don't forget this," answered 
Honey. “I heard one.” 

That night, Frank Merrill suddenly 
started out of a sleep with a yell, “What 
was that?” 

“What was what?” everybody de- 
manded, waking immediately to the panic 
in his voice. 

“That cry,” he explained breathlessly. 
“Didn’t you hear it?” Frank’s eyes were 
brilliant with excitement; he was pale. 











ONE OF TWELVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Tome School 


W ITH its endowment of over two and a 
half million dollars, it can limit its 
enrolment to boys of high character. It 
has a faculty of unusual strength and size. 
It has created a unique type of school 
life. It can give much individual atten- 
tion through its special tutors. Its grad- 


uates take high honors in the leading 


colleges and technical schools. Each boy 
has his own room. 

It has the most beautiful school build- 
ings and grounds in America. 

It has one hundred and seventy-five 
acres, on which are a nine-hole golf 
course, five athletic fields, swimming pool, 
quarter-mile cinder track, tennis courts 
and batting cage. 

Its tuition of $700 would have to be fifty 
per cent greater were it not for its en- 
dowment. 

The LOWER SCHOOL For LITTLE Boys 
offers all the advantages of the Upper 
Forms with the special benefit of a sep- 
arate dormitory and a separate organi- 
zation. 

Illustrated Book on Request 
THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph. D., Director 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


ALII. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Established 1867 


TTT 





Foremost European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 
ELocuTION MUSIC Lancuaces 


Location ideal. Day and resident students may enter at 
any time. Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, DIRECTRESS 


Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, Cincinaati, Ohio 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


WINNETKA, ILL., Chicago's Oldest Suburb 


An exceptionally equipped,select home school, 
situated in the center of a beautiful 20 acre 
park, m Chicago's oldest and most aristocratic 
suburb. 


College preparatory, neral and finishing 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Household Sanitation and ysical 
Training. NewGymnasium with swimming pool, 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and Welles: 
ley. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. Social 
life of the home refined and attractive. 


Situation gives easy access to Chicago's met- 
ropolitan art galleries, museums, libraries and 
permanent musical institutions, which offer 
unsurpasse facilities for social and educational 
culture, Catalogue sent on application. 


FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal, Box 48. 


Ge Baldwin Schoo 


V Girls Bryn Mawr 
PENNA, 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Vassar and Welles- 
ley Colleges. Also strong 
general course with diplo- 
ma. Exclusive possession 
for the entire year of the 
fireproof stone building and 
extensive grounds makes 
ossible many improvements 
fore next year. 


jane L. Brownell, A. M., Head of the School. 

Elizabeth F. Johnson, A.B.,Associate Head of School. 
For catalogue address 

The Baldwin School, P. O. Box Q, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its 
imposing Conservatory Building, splendid equipment, and the Residence Building 
offer exceptional facilities for students. 

CompleteCurriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, 
including Opera. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin 
experience in rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Address, RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 





Year opens 
Sept. 18th, 1913 























Forest Park University 
534 year. College and Prepa: . Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar and Co-educat universities. College of Musle, E. R. 
Kxoscza, Director; Stocxncry, WitLi4Ms, Plano; Nonpatnow-CARTER, Voloe; 
PublicSchool Music. Violin, Expression, Art, Bible, DomesticSclence. Year, $300. 
ANNA RNEED CAIRNS., President, Rt. Louis, Mo. 

Va., Por z 
finest. home 










FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it. towrite it, there isbutonebestway. 






You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 

You must see it printed 
correctly. till your eye knows 
it. 












New YORE, Binghamton 
Certificate admits 


The Lady Jane School for i to Vassar, Smith, 


Wellesley and other colleges. General Coarse, Music, Domestic 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 
Principals Tax Missxs Hyror 
Fua VraotxiA Joxzs, A. R. 


AA THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn. On a modern 300- 

acre farm. Varied life out-of-doors, mot merely athletics. 

Individual attention under experienced teachers. Careful prepa- 

ration for life as well os for all colleges. A summer session. 
wea D. 8. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster, Box M. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY For Boys 


Baxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome training 
andthorougheducation. Specialattentiontolifeintheopen. Certifi- 
cate tocolleges. Lower achool for younger boys. Terins, $400-$500. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M , D. D., Princi 

ER RY HALL College preparatory for girls, 
Junior College for young wom- 

— —EKKA(ER Qi, Certificate accepted by 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. Art, music,ex- 
premion, domestic science. Swimming pool. Christian school with 


ome care and country environment. For further information, 
write to the Principal, MissFraaces L. 80x 154, LokeForest, iifiaeis 


p> Todd Seminary For Boys 


Woodstock, Ill. 1 hour from Chicago. 68th 
year, Our ideal—''For Every Todd Boy a 
GoodCitizen.'' Highly commendedtomoth- 
ers. Every graduate haa succeeded. North- 
ern Summer Camp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 
GLENDALE, Ouro. NOUS 
itua in Cin- 

Glendale College for Women, 5it:ste in Cin- 
ful, healthful suburb. Number limited, large faculty, 


fine equipment, pleasant and commodious buildings. 
liberal courses. — Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 






You must talkit and write 
it. 






LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined d : haul 
mbined Rosenthal's Practical 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 

like. 

Ti is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. I¢ is not expensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language. 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known members of the faculties of the following universi- 


“Tale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pensslvasia, Bosten, Prisco, 
y 

Carne Mianessta, Johns Hopkins, Vei. Colorade, 

Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U.S. Academy. 

Bend for interesting booklet, particulars of free trial offer and terms 
Sor easy paymente. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 


































COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 












In the heart of the Old South; GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
alive with the spirit of the New Fifty Miles from Atlanta 


An institution which appeals to the best class of young women, 
offering highest educational as well as social advantages. Courses 
of study of every variety, adapted to the needs of women. Rate 
$350 to $500. A loan fund for worthy girls. A beautiful illustrated 
catalog will explain all of the pleasures and advantages of the col- 
lege life. It will be sent free to prospective students and parents. 


Address: BRENAU, Box I, Gainesville, Georgia 










Nobody had heard it. And Ralph 
Addington and Pete Murphy, cursin 
lustily, turned over and promptly fel 
asleep again. But Billy Faila rew 
rapidly more and more awake. “What 
sort of a cry?” he asked. Honey Smith 
stirred the fire into a blaze in prepara- 
tion for a talk. 

“The strangest cry I ever heard, long 
drawn out, wild—eerie's the word for it, 
I guess" Frank Merrill said. As he 
spoke he peered off into the darkness. 
“If it were possible, I should say it was 
a woman's voice." 

The three men walked away from the 
camp, looked off into every direction of 
the starlit night. Nowhere was there 
sign or sound of life. 

Nobody mentioned the night's ex- 
perience the next day. But a dozen 
times Frank Merrill stopped his work to 
gaze out to sea, an expression of per- 
plexity on his face. 

The next night, however, they were 
all waked again, waked twice. It was 
Ralph Addington who spoke first, a kind 
of hoarse grunt and a “What the devil 
was that?’ 

“What?” the other called. 

“Damned if I know," Ralph answered. 
“Tf you wouldn't think I was off my 
tonek, I'd say it was a gang of women 
laughing.” 

ete Murphy, who always woke in 
high spirits, began to joke Ralph. The 
other three were silent. In fifteen min- 
utes they were all asleep; in sixty, they 
were all awake again. 

It was Pete Murphy who sounded the 
alarm this time. “Say, something spoke 
to me,” he said. "Or else I’m a nut. 
Or else I have had the most vivid dream 
I've ever had." Evidently he did not 
believe that it was a dream. He sat up 
and listened; the others listened too. 
There was no sound in the soft, still night, 
however. They talked for a little while, 
a strangely subdued quintette. It was as 
though they were all trying to comment 
on these experiences without saying any- 
thing about them. 


"THEY slept through the next night 
undisturbed until just before sunrise. 
Then Honey Smith woke them. It was 
still dark, but a fine dawn-glow had begun 
faintly to silver the east. “Say, you fel- 
lows!" he exclaimed. “Wake up!" His 
voice vibrated with excitement, although 
he seemed to try to keep it low. ‘‘There 
are strange critters round here. No mis- 
take this time. Woke with a start, feel- 
ing that something had brushed over 
me—saw a great bird—a gigantic thin, 
flying off—heard one woman’s laugh— 
then another—” 

It was significant that nobody joked 
Honey this time. "Say, this island’ll be 
a nut-house if this keeps up,” Pete Mur- 
phy said irritably. "Let's go to sleep 
again.” 

* No, you don’t!” said Honey. “Not 
one of you is going to sleep. You're all 
going to sit up with me until the sun 
comes up." 

People always hastened to accommo- 
date Honey. In spite of the hour they 
began to rake the fire, to prepare break- 
fast. The others became preoccupied 
gradually; but Honey still sat with his 
face towards the water, watching. 

It grew brighter. 
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“Its time we started to build a camp, 
boys," Frank Merrill said, withdrawing 
momentarily from deep reflection. “We’ll 
go crazy doing nothing all the time. 
We'll—” 

“Great God!” 

“Look!” 

Far out to sea and high in the air, birds 
were flying. There were five of them 
and they were enormous. They flew 
with amazing strength, swiftness and 
grace; but for the most part they buzzed 
about a fixed area like fees at a honey- 
pot. It was a limited area but within it 
they dipped, dropped, curved, wove in 
and out. 

“They’re those black spots we saw 
the first day, Pete,” Billy Fairfax said 
breathlessly. “We thought it was the 
sun.” 

“That’s what I heard in the night,” 
Frank Merrill gasped to Ralph Adding- 
ton. 

“But what are they?” asked Honey 
Smith in a voice that had a falsetto note 
of wonder. ‘‘They laugh like a woman— 
take it from me." 

*'Eagles—buzzards—vultures—condors 
—rocs—phenixes.”” Pete Murphy recited 
his list in an orgy of imaginative conjec- 
ture. 

“They’re some lost species—something 
left over from a prehistoric era," Frank 
Merrill explained, shaking with excite- 
ment. “No vulture or eagle or condor 
could be as big as that at this distance. 
We've made a discovery that will shake 
the whole scientific world. "There, there, 
they're going!" 

“My God, look at them beat it!” said 
Honey; and there was awe in his voice. 

“Why, they're monster size," Frank 
Merrill went on and his voice had grown 
almost hysterical. “They could carry 
one of us off. We're not safe. We must 
take measures at once to protect our- 
selves. Why, at night— e must make 
traps. If we can capture one or, 
better, a pair, we're famous. We're a 
part of history now." 

They watched the strange birds dis- 
appear over the water. The men hung 
Shee camp all day long. Night came 
at last but sleep was not in them. The 
dark seemed to give a fresh impulse to 
conversation. Conjecture battled with 
theory and fact jousted with fancy. But 
one conclusion was as futile as another. 

Frank Merrill tried to make them de- 
vise some system of defense or conceal- 
ment, but the others laughed at him. 
Indeed, their state of mind was entirely 
different from his. Mentally he seemed 
to boil with interest and curiosity—but 
it was the sane, calm, open-minded emo- 
tion of the scientist. The others were 
excited and preoccupied in turns but there 
was an element of reserve in their at- 
titude. 

Gradually they drew off from the fire, 
settled themselves to rest, fell into the 
splendid sleep that followed their long 
out-of-doors days. 


IN THE middle of the night Billy Fair- 
fax came out of a dream to the knowl- 
edge that somebody was shaking him 
ently, firmly, furtively. ‘Don’t move!” 
Eny Smith’s voice whispered. “Keep 
quiet till I wake the others.” 
It was a still and moon-lighted world. 
Bily Fairfax lay quiet, his wide-open 


Honey interrupted. 








Don't Try to Cheat 
Your Feet 


& little and 
the corn will 


Now we own his method. 
We call it Blue-jay. It's a little 
plaster, applied in a jiffy. The moment 
you use it, all pain is stopped. 
You forget the corn. In 48 hours 
take off the plaster and the corn comes 
out. Not a whit of the corn is left. 


Don’t the corn pletely. 


think 


pare 


go. 

Don’t daub it with 
liquids, or use an old- 
time pad or plaster. 

That’s fooling with 
a corn. 

A famous chemist 
found a way to take 
out corns com- 


All this is done without any pain or 


soreness. Every month a million corns 
are now removed like this. Try it on 
one of yours. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 











Sample Mailed Free. 


MI 
I Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
ll 


(308) Bauordk Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Cards, circulars, books, . 
Larger$18,Rotary$60. Save money. Big ront 
rite 
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Novitas Watch Pocket Lighter 
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w printing for others. All ouy rules sent. 
You must seo it. Looks like a watch— 9D NSA factory for press catalog, TY PE, cards, paper, 
Sells on sight. Samples on receipt of c Soe outfits. etc. THE PRESS 00., Meriden, Conn. 
No wheels, levers or ratch 





"Tipp lt Lights” 
New catalog and wholesale agents’ prices on 


request. A big seller at Fairs and Exhibitions. 


NOVITAS SALES 00., Sole Manufacturers 
174 High Street Waltham, Mass. 





B 
School Information 
FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools in U .S., and expert 
advice sent free. State kind of school (or camp) 
wanted. AMERICAN SCHOOLS' ASSOCIATION 
1010 Times Bldg., New Yorks; 1519-15 Masonie Temple, Ohlengo, 


The rained Man 
Never Worries 


Perfectly eimple—simply perf 


















When the chiefs put their heads together to hire or 
*fire,"—the trained man doesn’t worry. He knows 
that there is always a place for him. 







You can look your job and every man in the face 
if you possess the training so much in demand every- 
where today. The International Correspondence 
Schools will go to you in your spare time, wherever 
you live, and will train you to become an expert in your chosen line of work. 
Such a training will forever take you off the "anxious" seat. 













It costs you nothing to find out how the I. C. S. can help you. Mark the 
coupon opposite the occupation for which you have a natural liking, mail 
the coupon today, and the I. C. S. 
will send you facts showing how 
you can earn more moncy in the 
occupation of your own choice. 
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Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
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Advertising 
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Industrial Designing 
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English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 8 
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NOW. 
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Telephone Expert 
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Evangeline 


Bland 


The freedom from serious 
- digestive trouble in babies 
- raised on Mellin's Food and 
- milk is the result of the action 
. of Mellin's Food on the milk, 
. making a mixture similar to 
| mother's milk in composition 
- and digestibility, thus furnish- 
-ing baby's young organism 
| ana 
-.. Send for our instructive book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants" 


- Mellin's Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


61 medals and diplomas have been 
awarded to Mellin's Food for supe- - 
riority during its nearly 50 years of 
success in all parts of the World. 





WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year. No former experience required to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Sales- 
womanbymail ineight weeksandassist you to securea good position 
whereyoucan earngood wageswhileyouarelearningPracticalSales- 
manship. Write today for full particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have recently placed in good posi- 
tions;alsolistofgood positionsopen.Address(nearestoftice) Dept.120. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City San Francisco NewOrleans Toronto 


WE SHIP ov APPROVAL 





Ney without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and 
le allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


1 IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
] UB unheard of prices and marvelous offers on 
Í i FAC le 1914 model SES 2 

4 o not buy 
IN FACTORY PRICES 2:2 
íl M, a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
DX until you write for our large Art Catalog 
ME and learn our wonderful proposition on first 


yF 

x, tl sample bicycle going to your town. 

|] RIDER AGENTS ziee 

Mri making big 

FI) money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 

lamps, repairs and all sundries at af usual prices. 

Do Not Wait; write /oday for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept K-37 HICAGO 
























eyes fixed on the luminous sky. The 
sense of drowse was being brushed out of 
his brain as if by a mighty whirlwind, 
and in its place came a vague sensation 
of confusion, of excitement, of a miracu- 
lous abnormality. He heard Honey 
Smith crawl slowly from man to man, 
heard him whisper his adjuration once, 
twice, three times. "Now," Honey called 
finally. 

The men looked seaward. Then, simul- 
taneously they leaped to their feet. 

The semi-tropical moon was at its full. 
Huge, white, embossed, cut-out, it did 
not shine—it glared from the sky. It 
faded the few clouds to a sapphire-gray, 
just touched here and there with the 
chalky dot of a star. It slashed a silver 
trail across a sea jet-black, except where 
the waves rimmed it with snow. Up in 
the white enchantment, and not far above 


them, the strange air-creatures were flying. | 
They were not birds; they were winged | 


women! 

Darting, diving, glancing, curving, 
wheeling, they interwove in what seemed 
the premeditated figures of an aérial 
dance. If they were conscious of the 
group of men on the beach, they did not 
show it; they seemed entirely absorbed 
in their flying. Their wings, like enor- 
mous scimitars, caught the moonlight, 
flashed it back. For an interval they 
played close in a group inextricably inter- 
twined, a revolving ban of vivid color. 
Then, as if seized by a common impulse, 
they stretched hand in hand, in a line 
across the sky—drifted. The moonlight 
flooded them full, caught glitters and 
gleams from wing sockets, shot shimmers 
and sheen from wing tips, sent cataracts 
of iridescent color pulsing between. Snow- 
silver one, brilliant green and gold another, 
dazzling blue the next, luminous orange a 
fourth, flaming flamingo-scarlet the last, 
their colors seemed half-liquid, half-light. 


| One moment the whole figure flared into 


a splendid blaze, as if an inner mech- 


| anism had suddenly turned on all the 


electricity; the next, the blaze died down 
to the fairy glisten given by the moon- 
light. 

As if by one impulse, they began finally 
to fly upward. Be and higher they 
rose, still hand in hand. Detail of color, 
light and movement vanished. The con- 
notation of the sexed creature, of the 
human thing, evaporated. One instant, 
relaxed, they seemed tiny galleons, all sails 
set, that floated lazily, the sport of an 
aérial sea; another, supple and sinuous, 
they became monstrous fish whose fins 
triumphantly clove the air, monarchs of 
that aérial sea. 

A little of this and came another im- 

ulse. The great wings furled close like 
blades leaping back to scabbard; the 
flying girls dropped sheer in a dizzying 
fall. Half way to the ground, they 
stopped simultaneously as if caught by 
some invisible air plateau. The great 
feathery fans operand this time the 
men got the whipping whir of them— 
spread high, palpitated with color. From 
this lower level, the girls began to fall 
again, but gently, like dropping clouds. 

Nearer they came to the petrified group 
on the beach, nearer and nearer. Un- 
doubtedly they had known all the time 
that an audience was there; undoubtedly 
Hoy had planned this; they looked down 


and smiled. 





“Our Doctor advised 
me to put baby on 
‘Eskay’s Food’ when he 


was two weeks old,” writes 
Mrs. Langill, 13 E. 7th St., Brooklyn. 
“His development has been perfect. 
He cut his teeth without trouble, and is as 
strong and vigorous as a little carpenter. 
“His thirteen-month-old sister has also 
been on 'Eskay's since birth, and is 
equally healthy." 
Why will mothers let baby 
[11 LI 
worry along" when he shows 
he is not being nourished? 
Freshcow's milk modified with 
“Eskay’s” solved the problem 
for thousands of mothers. 


“ASK YOUR DOCTOR” 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 433 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 


Gentlemen :— Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay'sFood 
and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘How toCare for theBaby.'* 


Name 
Street and Number. 


City and State 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott's Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. "Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 











NPROTECTED walls of stucco, concrete 
or brick absorb much water, becoming 
damp, unsanitary and disfigured. But 
they can be waterproofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX; 


A Liquid Cement Coating for Stucco, Con- 
crete and Brick. APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


Not a paint, it doesn't chip, crack or peel off, but be- 
comes an integral part of the wall. Seals the pores and 
hair cracks, giving an artistic flat finish hard as flint. 
Adds to durability of buildings and prevents their dis- 
coloration. Furnished in several desirable colors. 

It wil] pay you to learn about Trus-Con Waterproof- 
ing and Dampproofing Products. Write for full infor- 
mation, telling us your needs. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 

115 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 
f Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Finishes. 
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And now the men had every detail of 
them—the brown seaweeds and green sea 
grasses that swathed them, their bodies 
just short of heroic size, deep-bosomed, 
road waisted. long-limbed, their arms 
round like a woman’s and strong like a 
man’s, their hair that fell, a braid over 
each ear, twined with brilliant flowers 
and leafy vines, their faces superhumanly 
beautiful, though elvish, the gaminerie 
in their laughing eyes which sparkled 
through half-shut thick-lashed lids, the 
gaminerie in their smiling mouths, which 
showed twin rows of pearl gleaming in 
tricksy mirth, their big, strong-looking, 
long-fingered hands, their slimly-smooth, 
exquisitely-shaped, too-tiny, transparent 
feet, their strong wrists, their stemlike, 
breakable ankles. Closer and closer and 
closer they came. And now the men 
could almost touch them. They paused 
an instant and fluttered—fluttered like a 
swarm of butterflies undecided where to 
fly. As though choosing to rest, they 
hovered—hovered with a gentle, slow 
seductive undulation of wings, of hands, 
of feet. 

Then another impulse took them. 

They broke hand-clasps and up they 
went like arrows, straight up—up—up— 
up. Then they turned out to sea, stream- 
ing through the air in line still, but one 
behind the other. And for the first time 
sound came from them; they threw off 
peals of girl-laughter that fell like hand- 
fuls of diamonds. Their mirth ended in 
a long eerie cry. Then straight out to 
the eastern horizon they went, and away 
and off. 

They were dwindling rapidly. 

They were spots. 

They were specks. 

They were nothing. 

(To be continued) 


"THE next instalment of this extraordi- 
nary romance tells how, after days of 
doubt and despair for the shipwrecked men, 
the flying women return to the island; and 
then begins a wonderful series of court- 
ships—delicious and beautiful scenes of love 
and wooing, shot with tingling adventure. 


Prize Contests 
An Announcement From 


the Editor 


Send to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 500 words on “What I am 
Most Thankful For." Three prizes— 
first prize, $20; second prize, $10; third 
prize, $10. Winning stories to appear in 
the Thanksgiving number. This competi- 
tion closes August 15th. 

Other competitions will follow. “My 
Best Christmas” closes September 15th, 
same prizes, winning stories to appear in 
the Christmas number. 

Be as frank and autobiographical as you 
desire. Your name will not be published 
without permission. 

Contributions to this contest will not be 
returned except where specially requested 
and postage is enclosed. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 





A Close View 
ofa Good Roof 


Your roof can look 
as good as this—and 
it will stay this way. 
Flex-A-Tile Shingles 
never need painting 
—are cheaper to lay 
than stained wood 
shingles—can be laid 
over old roof boards. 


FLEX-A-TILE 
Asphalt Shingles 


Flex-A-Tile Shingles are made of fibrous asphalt, surfaced 
with chipped slate and granite rolled into the asphalt under 
enormous pressure. They may be had in rich red, green- 
ish gray, and brown. They are guaranteed not to fade. 


Write to-day for your sample—also for the Flex-A-Tile book. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
1019 Fillmore St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Return of 
Lucky Baldwin 


is a marvelous but true tale of the regen- 
eration of a man who was called “Lucky” 
because he kept out of jail. It ap- 
pears in the September AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, the first of a notable series 
entitled "Those Who Have Come 
Back," by Peter Clark Macfarlane. 




















and artist by himself 


"TEE Management begs to announce 
the yearly or annual opening of 


Bore's Head Inn 


and extends a chastely passionate wel- 
come to our former patrons, if living, and 
warmly assures our potential new friends 
of the continued perfection of our cuisine, 
of which we have three, and the same 
care and attention and uniform courtesy 
at bill-presenting time that has dis- 
tinguished us in the past, the equal of 
which cannot be found in any other part 
of New England, nay not nearer than the 
Faubourg Saint PEARSA 


A Word About Cotanpansett 


Situated as it is, on a large bluff, it com- 
mands, as in the past, an unrestricted view 
of most of the mighty, blue Atlantic 
(ocean). 

Cotanpansett (an Indian name signify- 
ing "Paradise" and “Tired Business 
Man") is a typical old New England 
Village with its quaint Colonial Homes 
and its Revolutionary Block-Houses and 
Things, which deserve and will receive a 
word to themselves later. 


Accessibility, Trains, Etc. 


Fast and Luxurious trains pass our Vil- 
lage Beautiful every half hour of the day. 

Provision has been made for the auto- 
mobilist, Cotanpansett and environs 
being justly celebrated for the lavishness 
and profusion of its speed-traps. A large 
and commodious ell has been added to 
the county jail to accommodate the in- 
creasing influx of motorists. 


The Inn Itself 


Passing through the Village, up Main 
Street, protected every inch of the way 
from the ardent rays of Old Sol by the 
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A caricature of the author 


James Montgomery Flagg 


in Words and Pictures 





Gypsy and Brown-Tail Moths which 
cover the bare branches of the justly 
proud old elms in the most affectionate 
and hospitable manner, and turning 
abruptly at the sight of the soldiers’ 
monument and retreating in the opposite 
direction under the elms, as in the past, 


passing McClusky's Celebrated Drug & 


‘Novelties Store, we come to 


Bore's Head Inn 


the Haven of Rest, the Home of Innocent 
Pastime, the Paradise of Yachtsmen, the 
Nirvana of Refined Relaxation, the Nest 
of Exquisite though Simple Family Life. 


BORE'S HEAD INN 
DINNER. 





Sample of last season's menus— 
please find enclosed 


Where to Summer Well 


Bore's Head Inn 
Cotanpansett, Mass. 


Season of 1913 


Situated as it is, as in the past, cozily 
ensconsed behind Leatherbee's Salt Hake 
Storehouse, protected from the more 
boisterous zephyrs of the Restless Deep, 
though enjoying the peculiar maritime 
aroma that is constantly wafted Hotel- 
ward from Leatherbee’s, it offers a charm- 
ing picture to the beholder, with its 
entirely renovated appearance, as the old 
mosquito netting has been renewed, re- 
gardless of expense, at all doors and win- 
dows, and eight new piazza chairs have 
been added to the other two, making, in 
all, ten chairs on the capacious veranda 
which completely surrounds the INN on 
two sides. 

What the mind of man can conceive of 
to enchance the natural beauties of the 
grounds has been done, even to the re- 

ainting of the entire croquet set. Nor 
dp the Child, the Father of the Man, 
been neglected. We welcome the Child. 
The swing has been mended. 


Inside the Inn 


Our old friends will hardly recognize the 
old surroundings, such have been the 
improvements. For instance, they will 
be astounded at the spaciousness in the 
Main Hall this summer. The Japanese 
umbrella has given way to the safe in the 
fireplace, thus giving more floor space. 

Quite as important changes have been 
made in the Parlor. The crinkled sal- 
mon-hued lamp shade of yester year, 
though handsome in itself, has been re- 
placed by a more modern and artistic 
glass shade decorated by hand with a 
charming design of poppies and mussel 
shells. 

We feel that we owe it to our sense 
of right to mention that the work was 
done by our Miss Peabody, who not only 
has served us faithfully for eighteen years 
in the capacity of Room Clerk and Writer 
of Menus but has been uniformly courte- 
ous to our guests—nay, has been a 
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The very essence of efficiency. 


Vest 
Pocket 


KODAK 


Right as a watch in adjustment and in the 
refinement of every detail. Literally small 
enough for the vest pocket, yet takes pictures 


154 X 21% inches, and of such perfect definition 
that enlargements may be made to any reason- 
able size. 


Has Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm stops, 
meniscus achromatic lens, Autotime scale and brilliant reversible 
finder. Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight 
exposures. A fixed focus makes it always ready for quick work. 
Lustrous black metal finish. 


Kodak Catalogue, free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Eyeglasses 


A mounting so incon- 
spicuous, so comfortable 
and yet so secure, must 
be made of the finest 
material and in the most 
painstaking way in order 
to be serviceable. That 
is why you should be sure 
to get Fits-U Eyeglasses. 
Your optician can give 
you this mounting. 


The genuine Fits-U has 
this mark on the bridge. 





Write for booklet 
“The Glass of Fashion” 
Address Dept. H. 


American Optical Company 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Largest makers of spectacles,eye- 
glasses and lenses in the world 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 


Se] | 


se This Genuine Folding 


aco Camera 
10 Days FREE 


Don't send us a penny— 
just your name and ad- 
dress, and we will send the 
















icenes you will 
treasure years. Test it 











in every way, note the famous $ 
Woolensack''Victus"shutterand E 














high grade rapid symmetrical 
lens: the easy method of inserting roll films in daylight. The 
Naco camera is post card size and retails for $20.00 cash the 


world over. If after a thorough trial you decide it is just the 
camera you want, send us $2.00 a month for ten months. If 
you don't want it, retarn it at our expense, You take no risk. 
Send to-day for this camera and our free film developing offer. 


NATIONAL CAMERA CO., 904 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 
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Bore's Head Inn 


friend and companion to many and is 
ready this summer, as in the past, to act 
as a refined social intermediary to those 
of our guests who, through a sense of 
timidity, do not make acquaintances 
easily. 

The cupola has been redecorated and 
the floor covered with a magnificent grass 
rug. A superb view may be had from 
this cozy retreat of the handsome and 
stately Aiihan for the Insane, which, by 
the way, is open to visitors. 

Note and fly paper may be had at any 
time by applying at the desk. A Checker 
and a Ouija Board are at the disposal of 
guests in the evenings. 


Bathing 


We are so favorably located with regard 
to the bathing beach that bath houses 
are indeed unnecessary, it being only a 
scant half-hour's walk from the INN to 
the billows, when you are once past the 
railroad track. 

Our guests are urged to bathe in front 


of the Slumgimquit House, as they pro- 
vide a life-saver during the entire season. 


Walks, Drives, Etc. 


Dame Nature has indeed been lavish in 
her allurements to those who love her. 
The country round about is unsurpassed 
in sylvan splendors, and countless walks 
and drives woo. As a suggestion—it is 
always advisable to take the walk first, 
because the nearest livery stable is 
Pratt's, five miles east of Cotanpansett. 


Aquatic Pleasures 


Every description of sailing craft and 
pleasure boat is at the command of the 
guests of the INN. To many it is a 
pleasure to run down to Boston where 
these marine sports may be indulged in. 
There has been placed in a conspicuous 
place in the Office a time-table giving the 
complete summer schedule of trains to 
the city. All of our guests are at liberty 
to consult this time-table freely. 





A Corner of the Ladies' Parlor 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 





Soldiers! Monument 


Swimming Races, Regattas, Canoeing, 
and Surf Riding are an integral part of 
the summer life at the shore and may be 
indulged in by one and all. It is merely 
necessary to mention your intention the 
night before to the room clerk and she 
will see that you are driven to the Station 
in time to catch the train to Marblehead, 
where these diversions are. 


Places of Interest, Etc. 


All lovers of Architecture will find the 
quaint old village of Cotanpansett a mine 
of interest. Guests of the INN are es- 
pecially invited to patronize McClusky's 
Celebrated Drug & Novelties Store, where 
one may find a sumptuous assortment of 
drugs, fishing tackle, Bulgarian yarn, can- 
dies, gasoline, window and door screens, 
farming implements, crackers, fruit, inlfact 
everything the summer tourist may need. 

Mr. McClusky himself, as in the past, 
will give his personal attention to visitors, 


his arduous duties as 


when permitted b 
Station Barge, and 


driver of the IN 


Postmaster, to. 


Climate 


Cotanpansett enjoys, perhaps, the dis- 

tinction of the finest climate in the civi- 

lized world. It combines, happily, the 

constant warmth of Southern California 

with the invigorating freshness of Maine. 
Situated, as it is, on a bluff. 


Terms 


Terms are very reasonable, when taking 
into consideration the improvements that 
have been made with no stinting hand. 

The Management begs to say, in closing, 
that the management is under the per- 
sonal supervision of the manager. 

That everything that can be done to 
our guests will be done, cheerfully. As 
in the past. 





The Atlantic Ocean from our veranda—a sketch by Miss Peabody. 
Miss Peabody did this free hand. She never took a lesson in her life 
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SUMMER 
LUXURY 


for Skin Irritations 





ASoothingBathwith 
CUTICURA 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 


world. 


Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 


32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
Is-Tender-faced men shave In comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 








Send 10c. and any size roll of 
Kodak films. Will develop and 
C. print 6 pictures from best nega- 


tives 
service. 


The first friend 
a baby knows 


VERY year Mennen's 

Talcum isintroduced 
to a million or more new 
babies. Youknow how ba- 
bies revelin it, how happy 
it makes them, how much 
real comfort it has brought 
into their little lives. 
The oldest and safest tal- 
cum on the market, it is 
today the one most in de- 
mand, preferred by doctors 
and nurses for its purity. 
It possesses the correct me- 
dicinal properties to afford 
immediaterelieffor prickly 
heat, eczema, rash, tender 
raw skin and chafing. 


For sale everywhere 25c 
or by mail postpaid. 

Sample tin 4c or for 15c postpaid 
we will send you our "Week-end 
Kit’’ composed of sample packages 
of talcum powder, 
toilet soap, cream 

dentifrice, ete. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., 

Newark, N. J. 


Mennen's Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 


Good work; 
Roanoke Cycle Co., Roanoke, 
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No. 393 SALAD BOWL 


Take a Chance 
vs. Play It Sate 


By Hugh Fullerton, the most 
popular baseball author, ap- 
pears in the September 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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In the Interpreter’s 
House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the In- 
lerpreter] and when they came to the door they heard a 
great talk in the house [BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS] 


ES UT it has its dangers," resumed 
the Cynic. “No doubt moving 
pictures will play a larger and 
larger part not only in the field 

of recreation but of education. Our 
medical students will soon see the tech- 
nique of the Viennese surgeons brought 
into their own colleges. Workmen will 
learn their trades and children their 
geography and history by help of moving 
pictures. There seems to be no end to 
their useful possibilities. But I repeat, 
in the field of commercial recreation 
moving pictures are liable to serious 
abuses, and all the more serious since 
most of the patrons are children." 

“T had thought of that, I confess," 
said the Philosopher, “only in connection 
with the grosser abuses of morals and 
manners— vulgar scenes, dark rooms, 
suggestive posters. The Cleveland in- 

vestigation, however, 

Here Lies gave me the idea of 

Danger looking deeper. The 

Cleveland commission 

made a careful study to find out how the 

average patron, especially children, in- 
terprets the picture, ordinarily called 
unobjectionable, the kind of ideals that 
various pictures set up in the average 
mind; especially whether children grasp 
the meaning of pictures intended to teach 
good lessons, but which necessarily in- 
clude some element of the bad side of 
life—like the ‘Trials of the Western 

Settler, for instance, with its Indians, 

shooting, abductions, etc., or the ' Heroic 

Engineer, with its train-wreckers, tense 

dramatic moments and finale of villainy 

foiled. 

“The Cleveland methods were very 
interesting. They got one thousand six 
hundred essays written by children in 
six different schools, on themes like The 
Motion Picture I Like Best. The children 
did not know what the essays were in- 
tended for, and gave very honest and 
candid expressions of opinion. The 
principal choice in pictures is classified 
thus: 


Western . . . . . « 421 
Comedy. . . . . . . 241 
Wat. bd ovem. 224 
Scientific and educational . 292 
Drama 4 40x65 mo. 283 
Cnmeé- o. € ow Gene 26 
Bad Uo W V hes oN he recs 8 


“Analysis of the figures shows a result 
quite contrary to general opinion, namely, 
that it is the younger children, from the 
first to the fourth grades, that prefer the 
Western type of picture, and that as 


|! these same children progress in school 


their preference turns to pictures that 
have a greater teaching value. The same 
is true of their choice for the well-worked- 
out drama over drama of the cruder and 
flashier type." 

“That in itself," said the Poet, “that 
early turning away from the Western 
type of picture, and the coarser drama, 
ought to be a suggestion to manufacturers 
to abolish them. Children’s minds are 
overstimulated by scenes like bar-rooms, 
gambling, cheating, shooting, assault. The 
Western picture is defended as teaching 
courage, alertness, and resource. No doubt 
it does, and careful investigation shows 
that children interpret all ordinary drama 
remarkably well. They follow the story 
consistently and glean its moral lessons. 
But in the case of the Western picture, the 
benefits come too high.” 

“True enough,” resumed the Philoso- 
pher, “it ought to be urged upon all 
manufacturers and exhibitors. The 
Cleveland children report typical cases 
of overstimulation. One boy in the 
fifth grade says: 


“Sometimes the Indians fight so hard and 
kill the men that it makes me sick and I have 
a headache. 


"And another tells this unhappy story: 


“Tsee pictures of war, Indians, funny pictures, 
and about fishers. I earn my money to go. 
My parents do not like it and have forbidden 
me to go because it has made my brother a 
little out of his sense and has spoiled him.” 


“How directly children go to the 
point!" the Responsible Editor remarked. 
“Tt would be hard for 
“You Learn to a trained writer to im- 
Rob," says prove that sentence 
One Boy much. They compose 
‘with their eye on the 
object, and no mistake. You might 
read some more of the children's state- 
ments about motion pictures, if you have 
them." 
“T have the Cleveland report here," 
said the Philosopher. ‘‘ Here is the choice 
of two boys in the third grade. One says: 


“When you go to the show you see men 
robbing houses, and you learn to rob houses 
and people. 


“The other says: 


“I like war and murder and burglary pictures 
best. 


“Another in the sixth grade says: 


“The moving pictures make me decide that I 
am going to join the army. It makes you 
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feel great to think that you once served for 
your old, old country. 


“Those boys will probably get over it; 
the investigation shows that they mostly 
do. But what is the use of subjecting 
them to that kind of influence, even 
though their interest be ever so tempo- 
rary? Some ruts and grooves must be 
formed in the brain, to no good purpose. 
Here, however, is the trace of an influence 
that is not so likely to fade out. One 
fifth-grade girl writes: 


“The pictures I like best are the love pictures, 
when the girl has to run away without her 
mother or father knowing about it, and the 
father and mother finds her. 


“And this, from a third-grade girl: 


“I like to go to the show and like to see the 
moving pictures. The best show I like is— 
because I see a beautiful vaudeville and a 
lady smoking. 


“The craving for this kind of excitement 
is not so easily allayed, and finds its 
mature expression in some of the picture 
theaters that the Cleveland commission 
investigated; happily, they are in a small 
minority.” 

“Are the teachers quoted at all?” asked 
the Cynic. 

"Yes, some of them give admirable 
opinions. One brings out the danger 
always present in a place of popular 
amusement set up by commercial enter- 
prises, the danger of chance indiscriminate 
acquaintance. But she also brings out 
the fact that the children are more apt 
to be interested in what is good than bad 
in the picture show itself. She says: 


“By far the greater number of children speak 
of the good things seen at picture theaters, 
subjects relating to geography, literature, and 
industry. The harm done the girls who visit 
the picture theaters, by the silly love stories, 
cannot be overestimated. The effect is not 
always immediately apparent, but the con- 
sequences reach far into the future. The most 
serious objection to the picture theater is not 
what takes place on the stage, but rather what 
occurs in the body of the theater. The 
darkness of the place affords opportunities for 
making chance acquaintances and for famili- 
arities of one kind and another that would 
be impossible in a well-lighted place of amuse- 
ment. The darkness takes away from people 
the feeling of personal responsibility. 


“The commission found that in several 
theaters these conditions were taken 
advantage of, owing to lax management, 
and that the behavior of young people of 
both sexes was very shocking. 

“One danger that is seldom noticed— 
transitory, probably, as moving pictures 

radually come to be housed in better 
Fadia s—is the foul air in the theaters 
where the only change of air is introduced 
when patrons enter or leave the building. 
One fifth-grade boy hit the nail on the 
head when he wrote: 


“Some moving picture shows are unhealthy 
to go in because it smell bad and they need 
funigating. 


“This may seem a small matter, but 
its proportions become clearer when you 
consider the figures. The Cleveland com- 
mission estimated that probably 35,000 
people are daily subjected to the danger 


of disease from foul and germ-laden 
air in these theaters. In ten of them 
the air was found to be 


Five Millions a so foul that the investi- | 


gators could not stay 
more than a few mo- 
ments, and even this re- 
sulted in sneezing, coughing, and serious 
colds. If the Cleveland proportion holds 
trueover the United States, it would mean 
about five million people daily subjected 
to these dangers." 

“How many movies are there in Cleve- 
land?" asked the Poet. 

“One hundred and thirty-one, with a 
seating capacity of 62,442. The statis- 
tics of attendance are interesting During 
the one-round tour of the investigation 
8,245 children were counted, and over 
half of them, or 4,290, were unaccom- 
panied. About 115,000 people—men, 
women and children—daily attend the 
motion pictures,—one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of Cleveland: This is for week days, 
and counts all performances, afternoon 
and evening. ‘There is no way of esti- 
mating the ‘repeaters. On Sundays and 
holidays about 200,000, or one-third the 
total population, attend. A residence 
canvass of ten families in fifteen different 
neighborhoods showed that on an average 
over half of all the families visited picture 
shows more than once a week. And when 


Day in Germ- 
Laden Air 





you think that Cleveland figures are | 


probably pretty representative for the 
whole Ünited States, it gives you an 
idea of the immense patronage of these 
places and the immense influence and 
opportunity they have." 

“Yes, what an opportunity there is for 
the picture theaters becoming, in a far 
larger sense than they now are, real 

neighborhood social 


What One centers," said the Re- 
“Movies” sponsible Editor. “Our 
Means to cities might do well to 
One Town establish a distinct De- 


partment of Recreation 
that should carry out a constructive 
policy in this line. At least, and for the 


present perhaps better, the exhibitors | 


could work out a policy of their own. 
It would be a splendid stroke of business. 
In fact, I know of one case, over in a 
little Jersey town, where the exhibitor 
has done that. He has made his theater 
an adjunct to the schools, the churches, 
and every social movement in the com- 
munity. He is the friend of all the 
children in town, has gained the con- 
fidence of all their parents, and as a 
result he is prosperous, doing a tremen- 
dous business and an immense amount 
of good. I do not think it would be 
possible to break his benevolent monopoly 
until the town actually outgrows him. 
Probably there are many others like him, 


but this one man came under my par- | 
ticular notice, and I could not help seeing, | 
from the pure business side, how wise he | 


was. The moving picture business is a 
great field for intelligence and the social 
spirit. There is a little more immediate 
profit, perhaps, to the shady and danger- 
ous exhibit, but the exhibitor with a 
sound business head will let that go.” 

“Since the stake at issue is so valuable,” 
interjected the Occasional Contributor, 
“don’t you think there should be a cen- 
sorship?” 

The Responsible Editor pulled a wry 
face. “A self-imposed or voluntary cen- 
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In answer to your demand 


our engineers have built 
“More Mileage” Tire 


Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 


Our Engineers have built up 
and torn down thousands of ex- 


perimental tires to give 


you a 


road-resisting More Mileage Tire— 
a tire in which each thread of 
fabric and every ounce of rubber would 
be combined to give you the greatest 


strength and resistance 


and theresultis 


Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact. 
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Oliver Visible Typewriters 
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Trial—Without Deposit 


Before you pay us a cent, we will send you the type- 
writer to examine and use, and we will make no charge 
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$4.00 per Month 


Instead of paying for the machine all at once, you can 
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No Salesmen—FREE Book 


We employ no salesmen, we do business direct with 
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address, we will send you our book which we call ‘‘Your 
Final Typewriter.’ This book will describe to you in 
detail the No. 3 OLIVER and tell you why it is such a 
successful machine. We will also write you a personal 
letter about our offer an4 
how we are able to save 
you so much money. À 

Bo sure and send your 


^a 


name todaythat you may 
become an owner p 
of one of these 
typewritors 
at this ''rec- 
ord -breaking 
price.'" A postal 
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the margin of this 
page. 

Typewriters 
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| sorship, certainly, like the National Board 
| or local exhibitor's leagues," he said; 
| “but if you mean a municipal or state 
| censorship, I am against it. The abuses 
| and dangers of the business should be 
| left squarely up to the manufacturers and 
exhibitors themselves. An official cen- 
sorship destroys the sense of responsi- 
bility, and then you have nothing but the 
unceasing old round of policing, com- 
plaints, trials, fines, that never does 
anything or anybody any good. Ex- 
hibitors would rather do a decent busi- 
ness if they could. Their instincts are 
naturally good, like anybody else’s. 
Publicity will help bring those instincts 
to the surface. The mere publicity of 
that Cleveland investigation you speak 
of will do more to make decency the line 
of least resistance for the Cleveland ex- 
hibitors than an official censor backed 
by all the police in town.” 

“I believe you," said the Poet. “Last 
winter I saw an example in a Mid- 
western city not far from Cleveland. 
Some citizens complained to the mayor 
about the moving pictures, and formally 
petitioned him to appoint a censor. The 
mayor refused. In the first place, he 
said, censorships did not belong anywhere 
in a democracy. Second, he did not 
consider himeelf wise enough or good 
enough to prescribe what other people 
should or should not look at, nor did he 
know of any other single person whom 
he would entrust with the job. But if 


| they would give up the idea of a censor- 





ship, he thought he could arrange the 
matter satisfactorily another way. 

“So the mayor invited all the exhibi- 
tors in town, over thirty in number, to 
meet him at his office, and when they 
were all promptly on hand he made them 

a speech of about fifteen 


| “Censor minutes, which I had 
Yourselves the pleasure of hearing. 
| Gentlemen," He told them about 








the demand for cen- 
Said the Mayor sorship, told them he 


| had refused it, and told them why: 


censorship had no place in his philosophy. 
He would feel hhunuiiated and irre- 
sponsible under a censorship, and would 
not humiliate and dehumanize anyone 
else. Exhibitors, he thought, were like 
himself; if let alone, they would do as 
nearly right as they knew how. They 
all had intelligence and all had con- 
sciences. Therefore he had gotten them 
together to discuss the complaints, and 
suggested that they take whatever united 


| action they thought the circumstances 


called for. 

“T was surprised (Why is it that we 
are surprised when people do the purely 
natural thing and just what we would 
do in their place?) at the frankness of the 
discussion when the mayor finished. The 
exhibitors came right out with all the 
intimate side of the business, even show- 
ing up the terms of competition between 
one and another. They all rose to the 
spirit of the mayor’s speech and not only 
promised to see that his wishes were 
carried out, but immediately began to 
make arrangements for doing it. It 
might be that a few of them did not 
stick, though I doubt it; but, even so, 
how much better the mayor managed for 
all concerned than if he had tried to ac- 
complish his purpose by a censor or by 
policemen. The honor system is best for 





schools, even though a few students crib | 
through; and so it is elsewhere. It does 
not pay to sacrifice the integrity and 
self-respect of the whole mass for the 
sake of the by-product—especially when 
the by-product is only punished and hurt, | 
and not improved at all." 

“The Cleveland commission was man- 
aged that way," said the Philosopher. 
“It was a product of consultation between 
Mayor Baker and the local exhibitors' 
league. My impression is that the league 
paid all the expenses of the investigation, 
which must have been considerate. 
The police were out of it entirely. The 
report is printed as a public document, | 
and it is so remarkably fair and good that | 
it should be read by all city executives as | 
well as by every exhibitor in the country." | 

“Publicity is the best ally of the ex- 
hibitors," said the Responsible Editor. | 
*Why should they wait for the mayor 
to act or for citizens to complain? In 
fact, why let anything come before the 

municipal authorities 
Publicity, After at all? It strikes me 
All, Their Best as far better business 
Ally policy for the exhibi- | 

tors league in each | 
city, where there is one, to address a letter | 
to the Board of Trade, or similar business | 
organization, calling attention to the 
Cleveland investigation and inviting one 
like it, offering to pay the expenses. lt | 
would be the best kind of advertising | 
investment, and would do more than | 
anything else to discourage the tramp 
exhibitor who flits from town to town, | 
skimming off quick profits from a vulgar | 
show. | 

Every business has a few of this 





kind of guerrilla, and the effective thing |- 


is not to fine or imprison them, for that 
never helps anything, but to repress and 
discourage them by helping build up a 
powerful public opinion in behalf of 
ood shows and good morals. Think 
ow much the cleanness of baseball 
has to do with its amazing popularity; 
and its cleanness is merely part of good 
commercial enterprise, kept up with no 
recourse whatever to civil law or au- 
thority. Baseball would be just as clean 
a sport if there were not a statute or 
a policeman in the world; and if the 
magnates can make it so, the exhibitors 
can do as well, for their task is far easier. 
Numerically, moving pictures have al- 
ready taken a deeper hold on the public 
than baseball. It is the same public, 
with the same respect for cleanness, and 
it can be reached and held by the same 
strong, self-governing policy that the 
magnates have put into baseball. 

“The single exhibitor in a small town, 
or in towns where there is one competitor, 
has a harder time, being lone-handed and 
without the moral support that comes of 
belonging to aleague. But he can always 
do what the man I spoke of did out in 
New Jersey. He can put himself on the 
side of every social activity in town, and 
get in the current of good, average, 
sensible decency that pervades every 
community; not catering to prudes or 
vulgarians, but keeping up to the normal 
human standard of good morals and 
manners. He does not have to make 
a market for his goods; everybody wants 
them. And he can always be sure that 
if he puts the right kind of goods over 
for a permanent market he will get it." 
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OU should plan your bathroom as carefully as you plan 
the home itself. Sanitary safety depends upon it, health 
and comfort come from it. 


To help you in the selection of the Bathroom Fixtures best 
suited to your home, we have published “Modern Bath- 
rooms" —which we will send you on receipt of 6 cents postage. 


“Modern Bathrooms” describes and illustrates many 
modern interiors—giving approximate cost and full description 
of each fixture, together with floor plans. It shows kitchen, 
laundry and toilet equipment, and in fact treats intimately 
and helpfully on the entire subject. It is indispensable to the 
home builder. 


Genuine Standard’ fixturesfortheHome who demand “Standard” quality at less 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public expense. All “Standard” fixtures, with 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the care, will last a lifetime. And no 
Green and Gold Label, with the excep- fixture is genuine unless tt bears the 
tion of one brand of baths bearing the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
Red and Black Label, which, while substitution of inferior fixtures, 
of the first quality of manufacture, specify “Standard” goods in writing 
have a slightly thinner enameling, and (not verbally) and make sure that you 
thus meet the requirements of those get them. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. 20, PrrrssunGnH, Pa. 


New York . 35 West 31st Street Cincinnati . 633 Walnut Strget Cleveland 648 Huron Road, S. E. 
Chicago . 900 S. Michigan Ave. Nashville . 315 Tenth Ave., b Hamilton, Can. 20-28 JacksonSt. W. 
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St. Louis . 100 N. Fourth Street Louisville 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, O. . 311-321 Erie Street 
Montreal, Can. 215 Coristine Bldg. FortWorth, Tex. ,Front& JonesSts. 
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S io; time is waste unless put to good use. We offer you pleasant, 


dignified, profitable work which may be done at any hour of the 

day or evening. The American Magazine and Woman's Home 

Companion subscribers are easy to get, and easy to renew. If 
you will interest a few people this month we will pay you $12.00 cash. 
À card will bring instructions and supplies. Address 
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: OU are looking forward to a complete 
f change—play instead of work, country 


.0 the INAN instead of city, outdoor life instead of 
i b ue to 20 indoor. But to make your pleasure really 


complete there are a few necessary home 
On 7 $ Vacation: comforts which you should take with you. 


Probably the most important of thcse is Ivory Soap. 
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È Its copious lather will feel better than ever when 
" ord you take your morning plunge. Its refreshing, sooth- 
Uy "hg mildness and purity will be appreciated when 
Ae, you come in tired and sunburned after a day on the 
water. Its safe, sure cleansing qualities will be turned 
to good account when you must attend to the clothes 
or the dishes. And the fact that it floats will be not 
the least of its advantages where bath tub or basin is 
river or lake. 


( Each person should take two cakes of Ivory Soap for each ^ week 
of the vacation. This will be sufficient for all purposes.) / 
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If you believe in music - 
you need a Victor-Victrola 


If you believe in the power of 
music to elevate your thoughts 
and broaden your intellect, to stir 
your imagination and quicken your 
emotions, to soothe your mind and 
lighten your toil, you can appreciate 
what it would mean to have a Vic- 
trola in your home. 

Music is no longer a luxury to 
be understood and enjoyed by a 
select few. Music has come to be 
an actual necessity in every home, 
and its foremost exponent today is 
the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instrument, 
you bring some music into your life 
each day to add to your happiness 


and makeyourhome more complete. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles 




























| Mahogany or 

from $10 to $500. XVI quartered oak 
Any Victor dealer 

in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor- 

Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor-Victrola 









Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 






New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Finley Peter Dunne, in a series of personal experi- 


ences, gives you an intimate picture of the Laughing 


Three notable 


Philosopher you admire and enjoy. 


fiction features —here or coming soon: 


EDNA FERBER 


She’s coming back and we know 
you'll be glad to know it— 
coming back with more of those 
keen, lively, human observa- 
tions of American life—more 
of those sparkling, brimful-of- 
reality stories that long since 
have placed her among the mas- 
ters of short fiction. Her first 
story shows a young adver- 
tiser-to-be in the studio of a 
clothing manufacturer—shows 
him sulking. All of them are 
full of the wholesome philoso- 
phy that made the Emma 
McChesney stories famous. 


THE WOMAN’S LAW 


Let your husband kill a scoun- 
drel—go out on the street and 
get a substitute, your husband's 
double, a man who has lost his 
indentity—send the real hus- 
band to Europe to spare your 
child the disgrace of being a 
murderer's son—then let your 
fictitious husband regain his 
memory. How is the problem 
solved? “The Woman's Law" 
is a novel of tremendous dra- 
matic intensity—a thrilling 
picture of the compelling force 
of mother love—by a new 
author, Maravene Thompson. 


ANGEL ISLAND 


A love story that you figure in, 
whoever you are—or rather ` 
five love stories in one. A woo- 
ing unparalleled in romance, A 
desert island, five shipwrecked 
men, five winged women. A 
powerful, moving, exquisite pre- 
sentation of the woman's side 
of the great modern sex problem 
—the feminist fight for freedom. 

"Angel Island" is a profoundly 
significant contribution to the 
serious thought of our day— 
by the author of the memorable 
"Phoebe and Ernest" stories— 
Inez Haynes Gillmore. 
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Before spending a single penny on a new hat, before 
even planning your Autumn wardrobe, consult Vogue's 
great Autumn Fashion numbers, beginning with the 


Autumn Millinery Number 


and the 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions Number 


The greatest, perhaps, of all Vogue's claims to distinction is its ability —universally 
recognized—to forecast the fashions. In every issue appear not the styles of 
Yesterday, nor even of Today, but wonderfully accurate presentments of the 
styles of Tomorrow. 


With its resident correspondents in the European capitals, with its splendidly 
select staff of editors in New York, with the patronage of the prominent women in 
every city of America, Vogue's fashion pronouncements are authority itself! 


And every resource that skil and experience can suggest has been turned 
towards making the coming numbers of Vogue more complete, more authoritative 
than ever before! 


In the next few months, the very period in which Vogue's special 
Autumn Fashions Numbers appear, you will be selecting not only your 
new Fall hat, but your entire wardrobe for the coming Winter and 
paying out hundreds of dollars for the things you select. 


Consider, then, that for $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—not only may have before you at this important season these special 
Fashion numbers, but all through the next six months, the others that follow them. 
(See list on opposite page.) With one stroke of the pen you solve your entire 
clothes problem. You are assured valuable new ideas and insured against costly 
failures for a whole six months, by merely mailing the coupon on the opposite page. 


DON'T SEND MONEY 


If not perfectly convenient, don't bother 
now to enclose a cheque or even a letter. 


The coupon opposite is easier and quicker. 
Immediately on recept your name will be 
entered, and your subscription will begin — 
with the Autumn Millinery and Forecast 


=| of Fall Fashions Numbers. 




















The hat you buy and never wear is the really expensive hat. 
Gowns, $loves, boots, hats, that just miss being exactly what 
you want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 






Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in 
the coupon and at your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown— you can insure the cor- 
rectness of your whole Fall and Winter wardrobe? 









Here are the twelve numbers of Vogue you will receive 
Autumn Millinery, Sept. 7— A guide to the season's Christmas, Dec. 15— The festivities and frivolities of 





best expressions in hats and bonnets. Christmas. of 
Forecast of AutumnFashions, Sept. 15—Advancemod- Lingerie, Jan. 1—All that is fine in linen from dainty P e 
els gathered at the great fashion openings of Paris. rsonal apparel to the practical equipment of the 4 je 
Autumn Patterns, Oct. ;— Working models for one's Inen closet . LESS i 
whole Fall and Winter wardrobe. Motor and Southern Fashions, Jan. 15—Earliest 4O SNE 
Autumn Shopping Oct. 15—Personally conducted tour hint of future Spring and Summer fashions, P, 4 SS 
through the world's best shops. Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes, Feb. , ^. 5 sty 
Winter Fashions, Nov. i—Many pages of illustrations 1— Edited specially for women of not un- 78 oy ^s 

and descriptions of smart Winter gowns, hats and limited means who must dress smartly. Aa. a So 
accessories. Forecast of Sprin fashions, Feb. 15— Sa SS > 

Dramatic and Vanity, Nov. 15—Fashions fore and aft Complete and authentic forecast of SS 





the footlights—perfumes, cream, soaps, and other the Spring and Summer models. ^S 





preparations that make fair women fairer. Pattern Ca e, March i— VY 
Christmas Gifts, Dec. —A real manual of the holiday Working models for one's [$ 
shops, containing our famous offer to do our readers’ whole Spring and Summer eus 
Christmas shopping. wardrobe. AS S a 
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The Editors "Table 


“The Village of a Thousand Souls,” an amazing array of 
startling facts; Ray Stannard Baker on Col. Goethals, 
and more about the year’s most remarkable serial 


BOUT the most sensational article 
Tur AMERICAN MacaziNE has pub- 
lished in a year will appear in the 
October number. It is by Arnold 

L. Gesell, of the Department of Education, 
Yale University, and 
it is made up of facts. 

Really, it is a re- 
port made up from a 
scientific study of peo- 
ple who believe they 
make up an ideal com- 
munity. It tells the 
truth about “The Vil- 
lage of a Thousand 
Souls." 

Nowadays the 
academic men who are 
searching for truths 
call an investigation 
like this a survey. This 
particular survey cov- 
ered the history of each 
of the 220 families in 
the village for a genera- 
tion, thirty-three years. 

It was found that 
in this ideal community 
more than a fourth of 
all the families living 
there had members 
who were either feeble-minded or insane! 


ROBABLY those who live in this par- 
ticular village would find it almost im- 
ossible to accept the results of the survey. 
t is a flourishing village on a double-track 
railroad in a prosperous farming section, 
a village of unusual beauty and charm. 
Almost anyone would declare it an ideal 
place in which to raise children. 

There are hundreds of villages like this 
one, where every member of the community 
knows all the others—the strength and 
weakness of each family. But they do 
not know the significance of this strength. 
A survey like that of “The Village of a 


Ray Stannard Baker in Panama 


In the October and November numbers Mr. Baker gives the 
result of his trip to Panama in two extraordinary articles 


Thousand Souls" would be like a blow in 
the face. 


NE of the great functions of the scien- 
tific men is to prove to us that we are 
densely ignorant of the 
meaning of facts even 
when we are familiar 
with the facts them- 
selves. In this article 
Mr. Gesell does his 
best to avoid being 
sensational. But, at 
times, there is nothing 
in the world so sensa- 
tional as plain facts 
and figures as this ar- 
ticle proves. And the 
author's presentation 
and interpretation of 
them is absorbingly in- 
teresting. 

Nothing that has 
been written about the 
new science of improv- 
ing human beings by 
better breeding—they 
call it — eugenics—is 
more illuminating, 
more convincing, more 
important, than “The 
Village of a Thousand Souls." 


HE frontispiece of the October number 
is a reproduction of a photograph in 
color of Colonel Goethals, taken by Arnold 


Genthe. Just as full of color, just as re- 
markable as this departure thàt marks a 
new era in portraiture, is the article on the 
builder of the Panama Canal by Ray 
Stannard Baker, who has been silent for 
a long time. 

Again Mr. Baker makes it plain why he 
is called “The best reporter in America.” 
He makes one know the man the whole 
world is talking about, the new type of hero, 
the new adventurer whose greatness is 
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measured by the enduring quality of his use- 
ful work and not by the sensationalism in his 
exploits. Mr. Baker interprets the real Colonel 
Goethals in a way that brings thrills and 
smiles, and above all that makes you think. 


HE first of the two articles which the 
author went to Panama to prepare 
makes it plain how “the irresistible and irre- 
pressible enthusiasm” aroused by the chief 
engineer made the ca- 
nal possible. It will 
come to you that, great 
as the ditch is as an 
engineering feat, the 
spirit back of it is even 
more wonderful, and 
that it makes a revo- 
lution in big construc- 
tion work. 


* ANGEL ISLAND," 
the novel by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore, gains 
in interest with every 
instalment. One can 
begin it in this number 
or the next and im- 
mediately become ab- 
sorbed, because it deals 
in a significant, con- 
crete way with the 
problems that most 
deeply concern all of 
us. And yet it is all 
romance and action. 
The fantastic quality 
of the story merely emphasizes the idea. 
There are a succession of climaxes in the 
instalment in the October number. In 
this September issue you will read how the 
five men of the earth came to an agreement 
to capture the free women of the air, and the 
individual reasons. In the next number is 
told how they solved that problem. It 
will make some women furious, while others 
will shake their heads in sorrowful acquies- 
cence. 


found every month in 


HERE is presented the age-old war- 
fare—the resistance of the woman to the 
desire of the man to make her his woman 
and to order her life. The women of the 
air were free, just as the women who walk 
the earth are free despite the plaint they 


Stephen Leacock 
The Canadian Mark Twain, whose fun will be 
The Ameri Magazine 


are bound by tradition and circumstance. 
In this next instalment you shall read a 
wonderful tale of a romantic love with the 
eternal clash between man and woman— 
the mighty struggle between elemental 
forces. 


HE true story of a woman who over- 
came the morphine habit is told by 
Peter Clark Macfarlane. It is of the 
series about “Those 
Who Have Come 
Back," and one of the 
most striking of all. 
Especially is it impress- 
ive in the fidelity with 
which it portrays the 
unreal life and emo- 
tions of those addicted 
to the drug. 


OU will remember 

Stephen Leacock's 
joyous “Behind the 
Beyond” in last 
month’s magazine, and 
you will be glad to 
know he is to be a 
regular contributor to 
Tue AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE. In Canada, 
where Mr. Leacock 
hails from, they re- 
gard him as a sort of 
Mark Twain, possibly 
because he is . loved 
personally as much as 
his rich, spontaneous humor is enjoyed. 

In this September issue, on page 82, 
you are likely to explode over his presenta- 
tion of the momentous ceremony of having 
one's picture taken. It is one of the series 
on “Familiar Incidents." Next month he 
takes up a smoking-car acquaintance. 


S FOR short stories, which always are 

a feature in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
the October number marks the return of 
*Red Saunders" of happy memory. Through 
Henry Wallace Phillips, Red tells a tale 
about “Chotka Sevier,” in which humor 
races with dramatic tension. “Getting It 
Over” is a tale about an old couple whose 
honest enjoyment saved a comic opera. 
“Class” is one of the “Blister Jones" stories. 
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"Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ 
in Your Home?” 


—then tomorrow morn- 

ing begin to make 

your-little Fairy 
clean and fresh 
and fine with 


FAIRY SOAP .. 


@ It is so much more 
than “just soap ‘it is 
amazingly good 
soap — always 
white, clean, sweet 

and pure. 


@ Theoval, floating 
cake fits the hand, 
and wears down 
to the thinnest 
wafer—lathering 
and cleansing to 
the last shadow. 


@ Money cannot 
buy better soap. 


THE N. K. 
FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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“The Undying Story of Captain Scott” 


“The Sorcerer’s Stone” 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


Are you reading these wonderful stories? 
Have you met the Marquis yet? Have you 
seen him dance? Have you caught a glimpse 
of that huge diamond flashing in Mo’s oily 
hands? Have you followed the Marquis and 
Flint in their daring quest? Have you tried 
to discover what the Marquis found when he 
dug his hand in the water-jar to grab the 
glittering treasure? You don't have to lose 
any sleep trying to guess. Read the thrilling 
episode. 


A sample of the “road” Captain S Scott had to contend with. 





“Kidnapping Coline” 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


Supposing the girl you adored was in love 
with a titled foreigner you knew was a black- 
guard. Supposing, fascinated by him, she had 
promised to marry against her father’s wish. 
And suppose her own father sent her on a 
cruise to the South Pacific with you and had 
you deliberately left together on a desert 
island. You wouldn’t give much for your 
rival’s chance under those circumstances, 
would you? This romantic serial is as full 
of surprises as the South Pacific is of islands. 


HE September 

instalment gives 

a wonderful ac- 
count of the actual 
dash to the Pole after 
all preparations that 
human ingenuity could 
think of were made. 
As you read this absorb- 
ing story you wonder 
wereeverhuman beings 
tormented by such 
heart-breaking ob- 
stacles as seemed to 
continually haunt Scott 
and his men on their 
final venture. And yet, 
throughout every line 
of this marvelous jour- 
nal, hope and resolution 
never for an instant 
waver. Read this sub- 
limely tragic story and 
learn what manner of 
man the author of this 
world-epic was. The 
photographs are 
wonderful. 


“Empire” 
By CHARLES SAXBY 


This remarkable story is like a searchlight 
thrown on the marvelous machinery that has 
built up England’s tremendous colonial em- 
pire. At one of the outposts of civilization 
we see an international game of chess going 
on with live men for pawns. The game 
drowses on for months, when suddenly a mys- 
terious native rising occurs which offers an 
excuse for ‘‘teaching a lesson'' —and when the 
noise is quelled, England has added another 
blotch of red to the map. 


15 Cents a Copy at. all News-Stands 


The Shores of Sleep 
By Charles W. Kennedy 


At last our ways have found their utmost goal 
On the gray shingle of the unbordered sea. 


The shrill, insistent voices of the world 
Are stilled behind us in a sudden hush, 
And the harsh tumult of unhallowed years 
Dies in the swaying silence of the deep. 


In the far regions of the purple dusk 
Forgotten visions stir; and, dimly known, 
Peace dreams in the untroubled ocean depths, 
Washed in the flowing silver of the stars. 


So far, so faint, as of a mightier ocean 

Beyond the shadows of the world, there beats 
The ebb and flow of time and life and love 
Down the dim reaches of Eternity. 


Sleep after weary toil. Night folds about us 

The velvet mantle of her endless tides; 

And the low voices of a holier dawn l 
Blow from the isles of slumber in the sca. : 


Painted by John Rae 


Nearer she 


came and nearer. Now their eyes were level. 
(Illustration for Angel Island, page 61) 





And now—she kissed him 
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Those Who Have Come Back 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Illustrated with Portraits and Photographs 


A new series of articles showing how men and women 


“down and 


out," failures or disgraced at forty, have taken a new hold on life 


and are to-day reputable and helpful members of the community 


The Return of Lucky Baldwin 


the 
Bald- 


It was 


UCKY was no relation to 
late California horseman. 
win was not his name. 
only his “moniker.” 

Four years ago, at thirty-seven years 
of age, this bright-looking man, born of 
an Irish mother and an English father 
on Manhattan Island, and growing up 
and gathering the most of his living there, 
was unable to read or write, nor could he 
utter a grammatically correct English 
sentence of ten words. In fact, forty- 
eight months ago he was only a kind of 
animal, depraved in disposition and 
treacherous in temper. His speech was 
a thieves’ patois, with only an occasional 
unpolluted word, and the main stream of 
conversation was hurried forward on a 
flooding tide of profanity. Indeed, when 
first he stripped his sentences of the pro- 
fane, he was suddenly phraseless. He 
had no adjectives, no language of emo- 
tion, of admiration, of astonishment, of 
disapproval or disgust—he simply could 
not express himself. 

To-day Lucky Baldwin is the very 
salt and savor of likable human quali- 
ties; yet for twenty-five years he led 
a criminal life. If there is a crime in the 
calendar which he did not commit dur- 
ing that quarter of a century out in the 
underworld, he does not know what it 
was. Yet he never served a prison sen- 
tence. That was why he was called 
“Lucky.” City and county jails, road 
gangs and rock piles and bull-pens held him 
occasionally, but he never wore a stripe. 


[UcKY’s birth name was Balf, Chris- 

„topher J. Balf; and the place of his 
Nativity was Cherry Hill, which is under 
the Manhattan end of Brooklyn Bridge. 
To-day the Hill is squalid Italian; forty 


(3) 


years ago it was fighting. Irish. A gang 
of young truck thieves "hung out" in 
the block in which Lucky lived. They 
would steal a bag of mm or a tub of 
butter from a passing truck, trundle it 
into an alley, and from there whisk it 
away to a "fence." “A ‘fence,’” says 
Lucky to-day, falling back upon his Bow- 
ery gutturals, with welts of horror con- 
torting his face, “a ‘fence’ is de woist 
ting in de woild." 

The little Irish lad made these young 
criminals the heroes of his dreams. At 
eleven years of age came his first chance 
to emulate them. He saw a driver un- 
load twenty-five small kegs of beer in 
front of a saloon. The barkeeper came 
out and counted the kegs and returned 
to the saloon, after which the driver 
began to roll them in one by one. For 
an interval with each he was out of sight 
behind the swinging doors. This inter- 
val was the opportunity of the little 
red-headed, freckle-faced Chris. In one 
of those fractions of a minute he sent a 
keg spinning into the narrow alley which 
had so often served as a thieves’ runway. 
The driver, having counted the beer once, 
never missed this keg, and before he had 
mounted his wagon Chris had hammered 
in the bung, and with his friends around 
him had entered upon his first debauch, 
drinking himself sodden drunk. His 
father, a hard-working stationary engi- 
neer, performed his duty sternly. Chris 
resented the beating he received, and it 
was three months before the home folks 
saw him again. Then he swaggered down 
the street of his birth and exhibited him- 
self to his brothers and sisters. His 
twelve-year-old bosom was swollen with 
pride and conceit. He could smoke, he 
could drink, he could lie, he could steal, 


and upon these resources he could, he 
had found, sustain life. He was a man! 

From that first boyish theft and in- 
toxication, Lucky Baldwin sorrowfully 
dates his criminal career. At fifteen he 
was an expert thief, and belonged to a 
gang which was affiliated with a “fence.” 
'The desperate nature of these associates 
is summed up now when he says of them 
sadly, “Some of 'em is dead; some of 
'em is in prison, and some of 'em is hung." 

At seventeen, big and strong, some 
impulse sent the young tough to work as 
a truck driver. But he confesses: “I 
was bounced as often as I was hired. To 
save my life I could not stop stealing. 
I would open up cases, take out what I 
fancied, and put it in my feed boxes.” 

From truck driving he graduated to a 
position in a Bowery restaurant, famous 
as “Suicide Hall." Here he became pro- 
ficient in the art of short-changing. He 
could serve a patron with sedulous con- 
cern, encourage him to talk, gain his 
confidence, and then, in the moment of 
giving him his change, rob him. ‘From 
a five-dollar bill he could get one dollar 
and fifty cents; from a ten-dollar bill, 
four dollars, and from a twenty, six dol- 
lars and fifty cents. It was in part 
legerdemain and in part a confidence 
game; and Lucky played both with equal 
skill. Fifty or sixty dollars a week was 
the “take-out,” but this soon became 
too slow for Lucky's impatient appetites. 
He resorted to methods requiring less 
finesse and producing larger returns, but 
one of these ventures came near to whelm- 
ing him in disaster. 


HE WAS arrested on a charge of 
* horse-stealing and highway,” as he 
puts it. The case against him was per- 


1 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BURKE & ATWELL 


Chris Balf (alias Lucky Baldwin), now a prison-gate missionary, reading to Edward Joyce, one of his converts. 


Joyce 


was picked up on the streets of Chicago in midwinter, intoxicated and without coat, vest, or shirt on his back 


fect. But Lucky was young. His face 
was engaging. Crime at that time had 
put no stamp upon it. His people stood 
well in the neighborhood aud: despite his 
wildness, were devoted to him. is sis- 
ter came into court with a certified check 
for the amount of money involved. She 
made a dramatic plea upon her knees for 
the liberty of her brother; so the jury, 
ignoring the evidence and all law but 
the universal one of mercy, decided to 
give the boy another chance. It was this 
acquittal and other "narrow squeaks” 
like it that earned the sobriquet of 
* Lucky Baldwin" for Christopher J. Balf. 

But Lucky disappointed his faithful 
sister. He misused that jury's well- 
meant mercy, and soon was “hanging 
out" on the Bowery again. The curve 
of his criminal bent developed rapidly 
now. His offenses became more grave. 
He degenerated into a sort of human 
beast of prey. For fifteen years he was 
a leader of the tough gang that centered 
about the Bowery and Houston Street. 
His life during all this time was unpur- 
posed and unorganized, a mere succes- 
sion of physiological reactions. He lived 


from impulse to impulse. His wants be- 
got his impulses, and his impulses begot 
his crimes. He was a mixture of cun- 
ning, courage, and prowess. Officers sel- 
dom got a hand upon him; when they 
did he fought and usually worsted them; 
and even when they conquered they never 
could convict him. 

Drink played a greater and greater part 
in his life. His first theft at eleven years 
of age of the keg of beer seemed to have 
baptized his whole career in the fumes of 
alcohol. 

Occasionally the necessity of lying low 
in New York, or some vagrant wander- 
lust, caused him to roam out over the 
country. After a time he would drift back 
to the Bowery and to his old tricks. But 
the years were passing. Twenty-five 
joai is a long time in the criminal world. 

ucky’s enterprises began to miss fire. 
His “work” grew coarser. His cunning 
limped. He fought as bravely as of yore, 
but he was beaten oftener. He grew 
crabbed and morose. His pals, the po- 
licemen on the beats, the very women on 
the street, began to whisper that Old 
Father Time was getting the “hook” for 


Lucky. Father Time at thirty-seven! 
It was not Father Time. It was Uncle 
John Barleycorn. 

One night Lucky “stuck a man up" 
and took thirty-five dollars from him. It 
was his last trick. In forty-eight hours 
he was broke again. The pangs of a ter- 
rible thirst were gnawing him. He did 
not walk but prowled along the Bowery 
like an emaciated cat on an alley fence. 
He was sore in his heart. His profes- 
sional pride was hurt. It was Thanks- 
giving Day, 1908, but Lucky saw no par- 
ticular reason for thanksgiving. He had 
a feeling that this was an ungrateful 
world. 

But presently he spied a “prospect.” 
This perked him up. However, he aban- 
doce. all finesse in his approach. Lucky 
wanted a drink very badly. The man 
stood with his hands in his pockets. 

*[ t'ought he might have his mitt on 
his wad, you see,” he explains, “so I grabs 
his elbow and jerks his fist out of his 
pocket.” 

A shower of small coins clinked upon 
the pavement; but a “harness bull," 
who had evidently been trailing Lucky, 


‘ 


Those Who Have Come Back, by Peter Clark Macfarlane 


dashed up. At his appearance the vic- 
tim took to his heels. He had some 
reason for not wishing to meet the police. 
As for Lucky, he ducked the wrong way 
and was caught. But he made no re- 
sistance. His fighting spirit was gone. 
However, instead of making an arrest, 
the officer delivered two stinging blows 
of his club upon Lucky's back and said: 

* Now, Lucky, you keep off my beat. 
I know what you done the other night, 
and the next time I find you on my walk 
I'm going to give you tlie collar. You 
ain't a thief any more, you're only a dirty 
bum. Now beat it." With this he gave 
Lucky a final clip with the club that 
jarred every bone in his body. 


[T WAS a very dejected, unlucky-ap- 

pearing Lucky who slunk on down the 
street, rubbing his sore spots as he went, 
while a flood of misgivings welled up 
into his mind. He was penniless. His 
strength and, for the time being, his 
nerve, were gone. He stood, shuddering, 
shivering, helpless. The policeman was 
right. He was a bum. He could no 
longer hold up his head like a self-respect- 
ing thief. Up to that hour he had never 
doubted himself. Now he admitted some- 
thing was queer. He had played the 
game wrong somewhere, but for the life 
of him could not see where nor how. He 
tried to think, to devise a new “game,” 
but could not. His mind, as usual, was 
muddled by alcohol. 

His fate was coming up the street in 
the guise of a man who offered Lucky a 
ticket to the Jerry McAuley Mission on 
Water Street. Lucky accepted the ticket, 
as in his state he would have accepted a 
bone offered him by a dog, but all the 
while considered kicking the man on the 
shins and going through him to see what, 
besides rescue mission tickets, might be 
in his pockets. But in the meantime he 
heard with amazement that by presenting 
the ticket he could get a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich. He abandoned his shin- 
kicking project and maneuvered immedi- 
ately, but circuitously, after a thieves’ 
habit, in the direction of the mission, en- 
tered and furtively claimed his boon. 
Two bites of the sandwich were enough, 
but he gulped the coffee. He heard a 
Gospel meeting announced for the night 
and came back, perhaps hoping for more 
coffee. 

He sat through a large part of this 
meeting in a kind of bestial slumber, but 
with occasional lucid intervals, when he 
stared about stupidly, heard the testi- 
monies that men around him were giving, 
and got some glimmering idea of the pic- 
ture of a clean life that was being painted. 

As he listened in his maudlin way 
some sense of what it meant got through 
Lucky’s ridged and knotted skull. He 
weighed it all swiftly against his own 
"game," and concluded that the new 
scheme was better. The leader of the 
meeting was deaf, and was wearing a 
thing like a telephone receiver upon his 
head. 

, Telldat guy to telephone to Gawd dat 
I'm a-comin'!" Lucky called out as he 
rose and went lurching up the aisle. He 
sank on his knees with a row of suppli- 
cants, and was soon asleep, so that when 
Mr. Wyburn, the superintendent of the 
mission, who himself had been reclaimed 
from drunkenness upon that floor, came 


to him he had to be wakened. As Mr. 
Wyburn, kneeling before the poor wretch, 
told the story of the sufferings of the One 
who went to the Cross, 2nd that it was 
all for him, Lucky felt himself strangely 
moved. A lump came into his throat. 
He swallowed at it in vain. Something 
scalding hot was washing down his cheeks 
and splashing on the stained bottom of 
the chair. Lucky gazed at these drops 
in surprise for a moment without recog- 
nizing them. They were tears, his tears, 
the first he had shed since boyhood. 


"Now pray the publican's prayer, 
brother," advised Mr. Wyburn gently. 
To his surprise the drunkard 
rose up hotly, his face like a 
red and angry sun. "Iain'tno f 
Republican,” he declared with | a 
° : | 
a look of loathing; then added £ 8 
proudly, “I’m a Democrat; PẸ 
that's what Lam, ev'ry time" pp 
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HIS revealed two things, 
the man's deplorable ig- 
norance and his admirable 
loyalty. Lucky was an ad- 
herent of the l'ammany organi- 
zation. Here was a subject 
upon which he had convictions. 
e would not have prayed a 
Republican prayer to get him- 
self out of the lowest hell. 

Yet Lucky did pray that 
night, and then got up and 
rocked out into the street. 
The missionaries had given 
him a bed ticket, but he was 
afraid to go to bed. He walked 
the streets all night, and his 
feelings were the strangest that 
had ever come to him. He 
thought of his wasted life, 
caught a vision of its awful- 
ness, and terrible remorses 
overwhelmed him, while he 
dreamed at times of getting 
some honest work to do among 
Christian people. The idea of 
turning back, after his new 
resolutions there in the mis- 
sion, never once occurred to 
him. Lucky was not a quitter. 
He had played one string out 
to the end. Now he was en- 
tering upon another. He tried 
to think out a new future for 
himself, but had great diff- 
culty in thinking at all. At 
the least excitement his brain 
became obscured by an alco- 
holic cloud. His tissues were 
so sodden with spirits that, as 
he says, “If I just took a drink 
of seltzer and jumped around 
a bit I was jagged." 

The next night Lucky was — "s 
back at the mission in a con- 
dition that inspired hope. For 
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a week faith and loyalty grew. And then 
an incident put both to the test. On 
the Bowery he came face to face with 
Jim Hall, a well-known gang leader and 
an old time rival. Hall was quick to note 
a change in Lucky’s appearance. 

"What's de matter wit you, Lucky?” 
he demanded with an oath. 

"[ am a Christian. now," replied 
Lucky, marshaling his features into a 


smile. 
“A what? A Christer?” sneered Hall. 
Here was a chance to tell the story and 
prove his loyalty to that strange new 


factor which had come into his life. The 


BURKE & ATWELL 


Lucky Baldwin preaching in the “Home 


of Hope," which is his tabernacle 
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queer neophyte faced his opportunity 
bravely, opening with, “It’s real, Jim; 
it’s real." And again he maneuvered 
that lugubrious, swollen-lipped smile. 

“Irs a fake, and you and all of 'em is 
fakers,” affirmed Hall scoutly, supporting 
his statement with a profusion of oaths. 

Words suddenly failed Lucky. He had 
instant recourse to the 
only argument in which 
he placed entire depend- 
ence. "It's the Gawd's 
truth," he roared, shoot- 
ing in a short-arm jab to 
the ribs that made Jim 
grunt. 

“Irs a lie, I tell you, 
an' you're a liar," hissed 
Jim between clenched 
teeth as he struck back. 

In a fraction of time 
the two men were rolling 
in the gutter. Lucky, 
as he could get Euh 
continued to blurt out 
fragments of his experi- 
ence, and to expound the 
principles of the Gospel 
of salvation as he had 
grasped it. Never was 
the story of the Cross 
told more earnestly, and 
probably never under 
stranger conditions. 

“Will you believe?" 
gasped Lucky, after a 
time, as he held Jim's 
bruised head in chancery. 

"No," groaned Jim, 
gritting his teeth, “and no coffee 
and sandwich pew-warmer like you 
can make me believe, either.” 

“Will you?” Lucky questioned 
at another stage of his discourse, 
while he squeezed Jim’s throat till 
his face was purple. 

“No,” wheezed Jim, as he broke 
the hold upon his throat, “No; 
blame you, I won't." 

But Jim was growing weaker. 
Lucky redoubled his efforts. “Now 
will you?" he demanded as he 
slipped over a most eloquent punch 
to the point of Jim’s jaw. “Will 
you believe?” And again Jim’s 
head rocked against the curb. 

“Yes,” Jim gulped sullenly, “I 
believe.” 


Pears 


ND this was Lucky’s first con- 
vert. He does not know 
whether Jim “stuck” or not. He 
told me in Chicago with a dry smile 
that he feared not. “Gee, but my 
work was raw!” he murmured re- 
gretfully, blaming himself, and then 
added cheerfully, “ But I was doin’ 
the best I knew. No guy could 
beat me to it on tellin’ the story.” 
No one should accuse this man of 


sacrilege. Instead he should have | 
credit for zeal and loyalty. He și 
was only six days from being a | 
criminal Bowery bum. A few days 3 
later when he first stood up in the T 
mission to give an extended testi- | | 
mony, and turned to exhort the E 


fringe of human wrecks about him, 
a stream of profanity gushed from 
his lips. The good mission-folk 
knew that this was unintentional 
on Lucky’s part. He was so ig- 


|) Sree 


norant that he did not know it was pro- 
fanity. To him it was only the language 
of strong emotion. 

Mr. T. S. Clay, a Wall Street merchant, 
who spends much of his spare time at the 
mission, was attracted to the man and 
saw that he needed friending. He made 
himself own brother to the outcast. For 
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Lucky Baldwin as he looked four 
years ago, shortly after his conversion 
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Reading to a prisoner in the cell. 

This particular prisoner is now 
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days on end he had him take both lunch- 
eon and dinner with him. Lucky was 
like some jungle-man, voracious and un- 
mannered. Despite his service as a 
waiter, now some twenty years behind 
him, Mr. Clay had to teach Lucky again 
the use of napkins and the proper limita- 
tions upon knives, forks, and fingers. He 
found Lucky “with the 
worst temper a man ever 
had." By turns he was 
humble and contrite, 
conceited and arrogant. 
When the man was far 
enough along to go to 
work, Mr. Clay gave him 
= “a new front, new lid, 
and new kicks.” 

Great was Lucky’s dis- 
. gust to find he had “a 
. woman for a boss" in 
| the garment factory 
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where he found his first 
job. At the only order 
she ever gave him he 
looked her over in angry 
scorn and exploded with: 
"Say, Slim, beat it, or 
I'll drop you out de win- 
dow like a spool o' 
read!” The forelady 
fled in terror, and from 
a safe distance ''fired" 
Lucky high and wide. 

When his rage had 
subsided, the jungle-man 
blamed his temper 
sorely, and in deep con- 
trition suffered the two 
weeks’ idleness which intervened 
before he found his next employ- 
ment, which was as a helper in 
Bellevue Hospital. There he toiled 
indomitably, and had a fine time 
fighting his temper and cultivating 
a spirit of cheery patience. When 
he got his pay envelope, the first 
honest whole week's wages he 
had ever earned in his life, he hur- 
ried to the mission with it, afraid 
to break the seal, and turned it 
over to his friends, bursting with 
pride. 

But whenever opportunity offered 
among the thirteen hundred pa- 
tients as well as among the em- 
ployees, Lucky "told the story,” 
and it was impossible that between 
his zeal and his temper he should 
escape trouble. 

“Young man, you seem to be 
very religious,” observed a man 
named O'Neil, one day, as a group 
of the hospital employees sat about 
their mess table. There was re- 
buke in the tone of the speech and 
Lucky's temper flamed up like 
Mont Pelée. A huge soggy baked 
petes was the nearest weapon to 
and, and he shot it across the 
table like a cannon ball. It smote 
O'Neil between the eyes and he 
rolled off his chair to the floor. 
When he opened his eyes, Lucky 
was standing over him and saying: 
“ De next time you say a woid about 
my religion, it'll take de doctor an 
hour to pull my arm out of your 
kisser, see!" 

Mr. O'Neil closed his eyes dizzily 
and indicated by a nod of his pros- 
trate head that he saw the point. 
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After five months' service Lucky left 
the hospital. It was about this time 
that he got one night into a Bible class 
conducted by Dr. A. F. Schaufller for the 
benefit of Bible school teachers, and heard 
him read a portion of a chapter from the 
Bible. The idea of what this process was 
suddenly rent the mind of the groping 
man like an explosion. He dashed out 
of the place and ran most of the way to 
the mission, arriving there so excited and 
breathless that he could hardly tell what 
ailed him. 

“ Dere was a guy,” he labored,“ lampin’ 
somep'n out of a book, 'bout two guys 
beatin' it along de street, and dey come 
to a guy panhandlin’ on de curb. Dey 

iped him off, and one of 'em says, ' Pal, 
oot got a jitney [nickel], but beat it.' 
And [crescendo of breathless surprise 
from Lucky!] de guy bean i’ What do 
you tink o' dat now? What was dat he 
was lampin'?" 

No one could comprehend what the 
fellow was driving at, until a cool-minded 
Scotchman, looking with a sort of mild 
disgust on Lucky's near-hysteria, pro- 
claimed oracularly: “Hoot, mon! I ken 
what yere speerin' at. It'll be the 
third o Acts, ye ignorant loon, ye! 
The story o' Peter and John healin’ the 
lame man at the beautiful gate o' the 
Temple.” 

They got him a Bible and found him 
the place. Unable to read a word, know- 
ing only his letters, and them uncertainly, 
Lucky shut himself up in his room for 
seven days, crawling out only when hun- 
ger drove him. At the end of that time 

he had taught himself to read by spelling 
out painfully over and over again the 
letters of that scene which had so mar- 
velously gripped his imagination. 

This learning to read marked the first 
real breaking of light into the mind of 
the man. His testimonies at the mission 
had for some time been revealing that he 
had a wonderful kind of power in public 
speech. His friends now determined to 
send him to the Moody Summer School 
at Northfield, Massachusetts. There the 
irrepressible Bowery boy, whose originally 
genial temperament was fast expanding 
into a most attractive personality, be- 
came very popular with the students, 
and, notwithstanding his blunders, Bald- 
win persevered indomitably, and made 
unmistakable progress in his new path. 

When he returned from Northfield, his 
friends tried to get him settled in some 
occupation; but Lucky was restless. 
There was only one occupation that in- 
terested him, and that was "telling the 
story.” There was only one career to 
which he could look. forward with any 
enthusiasm, and that was the career of 
an apostle to the underworld. It was 
the only world he knew. Its was the 
only language he would probably ever 

earn to speak with fluency. He knew 

that amid the viciousness and depravity 
and cold suspicion of these men there 
were rare simplicities of character, and 
not only men of occasional good impulse 
but. men of iron will, of unbreakable 
spirit, who, if once started right, would 
go right to the end of their Nor The 

ottom streak in Lucky Baldwin’s char- 
acter was loyalty. He had climbed out 
of the depths. He had got his feet upon 
the rocks. He wanted to spend all his days 
Pulling others up to stand beside him. 
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Conference. 


To-day, at 919 Wells Street, over on 
Chicago’s North Side, not far from the 
Bridewell, which holds seventeen hundred 
prisoners, there is a little Rescue Mission 
christened the Home of Hope, and the 
superintendent of that mission is Chris- 
topher J. Balf, alias “Lucky Baldwin,” the 
Bowery thug and gangster. 

On certain Sunday afternoons Lucky 
conducts religious services in the Bride- 
well, and the prisoners listen as they never 
listened to preaching before. Some of 
the men have obied with this preacher 
from coast to coast; some of them have 
fought with him, and can see the scars 
they put upon his face; all know him by 
reputation. They know that above all 
else, as a pal, he was “right,” and they 
are forced to believe that as a preacher 
he is “right” too. The preacher on his 
part knows these men, many of them per- 
sonally. He knows the sequences in 
which they think, he knows the rhythm 
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Lucky Baldwin preaching in an open-air meeting at the Northfield 
At thirty-seven he could neither read nor write 


of their lives, and he skilfully turns the 
story of the Prodigal Son, or the Cruci- 
fixion account by John, into that weird 
underworld lingo and drops it into the 
minds of these prisoners. 

Every morning when the prison doors 
open for those whose time is up, Lucky 
Baldwin is there to meet them and give 
them a shove in the right direction. Thes 
may need a shirt, a suit of clothes, or a pair 
of shoes. Above all, if they are going to 
live right, they will need a job. Out of 
slender resources Lucky does his best to 
help them all, and he invites them to 
come at night to the mission. 


UCKY BALDWIN was host at a 
strange Thanksgiving dinner last au- 
tumn. Three hundred men were his 
guests. Each guest was or had been a 
citizen of the underworld. The Chicago 
newspapers gave large space to this re- 
markable dinner. "Red the Slugger," 
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“Vere de Pike,” “Slim Red," “Crack 
Marx,” and other well-known criminals 
now reformed or in the process of reforma- 
tion, are spoken of as having been pres- 
ent. During the dinner many of these 
men stood up and told what the mission 
and its superintendent, who only four 
Thanksgivings back was an_ outcast 


like themselves, had done for them. 
That Thieves’ Thanksgiving Dinner 
caused some of discernment to remark 
that Lucky’s little Home of Hope, gain- 
ing in power and influence with the years, 
is doing and will do more to reform 
criminals and curb crime than any jail 
in Illinois. This, of course, is one of 


that sort of assertions that can never be 
proved or disproved. But this is sure: 

That dinner was the apotheosis of 
Lucky Baldwin. In it his guests ac- 
knowledged the completeness of his reform. 
He was a “down and out." Now he is 
an “up and in." He was an Apache. 
Now he is an apostle. He has come back! 


A morphine fiend’s victorious fight is the next in this series 


A Tip in Time 
A Blister Jones Story of the Track, the Stage and the Pool- Room 
By John Taintor Foote 
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“*T feel like a monkey on a stick!’ she hollers, but she don’t look like one” 


LISTER was silent as we left the 
theater. I had chosen the play 
because I had fancied it would 
particularly appeal to him. There 

had been a wealth of Blister's own ver- 
nacular used on the stage during the eve- 
ning, but Blister had been disappointed. 

“You didn't like it?" I a tenta- 
tively, as I steered him toward the blaz- 
ing word “Rathskeller” a block down 
the street. 

* Oh, I've seed worse shows," was the 
unenthusiastic reply. “I can get an 
earful of that kind of chatter dead easy 
without pryin' myself loose from any 
kale,” he added, as we descended the 
steps beneath the flamboyant sign. “Do 
you go to shows much?” he asked, when 
two steins were between us on the 
Flemish oak board. 

“Not a great deal," I replied. ‘I did 
dramatics—wrote up shows—for two 
years, and that rather destroyed my en- 
joyment of the theater." 

“T got you,” said Blister. 
much of it spoils you fur it. 


“‘Seein’ so 
That’s me 


too. I won’t cross the street to see a 
show when I'm on the stage." 

I gazed at him with dropping jaw. 

* No, I ain't bugs!" he grinned, as he 
saw my expression. “I’m on the stage 
ume a while. Ain't I never told you? 

goes-on the stage just because I starts 
to cuss a dog I owns one day. It’s 
the year they pull off one of these here 
panic things, and, believe me, the 
kale just fades from view! If you bor- 
row a rub-rag, three guineas come along 
to bring it back when you’re through. 
If you happens to mention you ain’t got 
your makin’s with you, the nearest guy 
to you'll call the police. They wouldn’t 
have a hoss trained that could run a mile 
in nothin’. 

"A dog out on grass don’t cost but 
two bucks a month. It seems like the 
men I'm workin’ fur all remembers this 
at once. When I'm through followin' 
shippin’ instructions I’m down to one 
mut, 'n' I owns him myself. He's some 
hoss—I don't think. He's got a splint 
big as a turkey egg that keeps him ouchy 


in front half the time, 'n' his heart ain't 
in the right place. I've filled his old hide 
so full of hop you could knock his eyes off 
with a club, tryin' to make him cop, but 
he won't come through, third is the best 
he'll do. 

“One day about noon I’m standin’ 
lookin’ in the stall door watchin’ him 
mince over his oats. They ain’t nothin’ 
good about this dog—not even his ap- 
petite. I ain't had a real feed myself 
fur three days, ’n’ when I sees this ole 
counterfeit mussin' over his grub I opens 


up on him. f 
"'Why, you last year’s bird's nest!’ 
I says to him. ‘What right have you 


got to be fussy with your eats? They 
ain't a oat in that box but what out- 
classes you, they've all growed faster ’n’ 
you can run! If I wouldn't be pinched 
fur it I gives you to the first nut they 
lets out of the bug-house, you sour- 
bellied, mallet-headed yellow pup!— you 
cross between a canary 'n' a mud-turtle" 
When I can't think of nothin' more in- 
sultin' to call him, why, then I stops. 
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“‘Outside of that he’s all right, ain't 
he? says someone standin’ behind me. 

“No, I says. ‘He’s got other faults 
besides.’ 


“T TURNS round ’n’ there's a fat guy 

with a cigar in his face. He's been 
standin’ there listenin’. He’s got a 
chunk of ice stuck in his chest that you 
have to look at through smoked glasses. 
He’s got another one just as big on his 
south hook. Take him all ’n all he looks 
like the real persimmon. 

***Do you own him?’ says the fat guy. 

**You've had no call to insult a 
stranger, I says. ‘But it's on me—I 
owns him.’ 

**['m sorry you've got such a bad 
opinion of him,’ he says. ‘I was thinkin’ 
of buyin’ him.’ 

**"Dhis ain't such a bad hoss, I says. 
‘Them remarks you hears don't mean 
nothin'. They're my regular pet names 
fur him.’ 

“Pd like to be around once when you 
talk to a bad one,’ says theguy. ‘Now, 
look a-here,’ he says. ‘Pll buy this 
horse. What do you want for him? If 
you try to stick me up—I’m gone. The 
woods is full of this kind.’ 

**Fur a hundred I throws in a halter,’ 
I says. 

“*You’ve sold one,’ says the guy, ’n’ 
peels off five yellow men from a big roll. 

“When I've got the kale safe in my 
clothes I gets curious. 

“What do you want with this hoss? 
I says. 

“*He’s to run on rollers in a racing 
scene,’ he says. 

“Well, I says, ‘some skates has roll- 
ers on 'em, maybe they'll help this one. 
fake it from me—he’s no good with just 
egs! 

"*He's plenty good enough for his 
act,’ says the guy. ‘And, say—I want 
another one like M and a man to go 
on the road with 'em. Can you put 
me wise?’ 

"*How much would be crowded to- 
ward the party you want, Saturday 
nights? I says. 

“Twenty-five and expenses?” says he. 

““My time’s yours,’ I says. 

“‘How about the other horse?’ says 
the fat guy. . 

"You'll own him in eight minutes,’ I 
says. ‘Stay here with Edwin Booth till 
I get back. 

“I hustles down the line ’n’ finds Pee- 
wee Simpson washin’ out bandages— 
that’s what he’d come to! 

“You still got that sorrel hound?’ I 
says to him. 

"'Nope, says Peewee. ‘He’s got me. 
I'm takin’ in washin' to support him.’ 

"Brace yourself fur a shock,’ I says. 
‘TIl give you real money fur him.’ 

Pone: looks at me fur a minute like 
you done a while ago. 

"'Don't wake me up! he says. ‘I 
must—' Then he stops 'n' takes another 
slant at me. ‘Say!’ he says, ‘I’ll bet 

ou've got next!—I ain't told you yet. 
pu you hep?’ 

"'Hep to what?’ I says. 

“Why, this hoss runs a mile in forty 
yesterday,’ says Peewee. ‘I’m goin’ to 
cop with him next week.’ 

“Your work’s coarse,’ I says. ‘Here’s 
a hundred fur the pup. Don’t break a 
leg hurryin’ to get him out of the stall.’ 


“T don’t stop to answer Peewee’s 
uestions but leads the hoss back to the 
at guy. 

““Here’s Salvini, 
you a hundred.’ 

“S. R. O. for you! says he, ’n’ slips 
me the hundred. ‘Now take him and 
Edwin Booth to the livery stable round 
the corner from the Alhambra Theater. 
Come to the Gilsey House at six o’clock 

and ask for me. My name is Banks.’ 

“That evenin’ Banks tells me the dogs 
he’s bought is fur a show called ‘A Blue 

Grass Belle.’ A dame is to ride one of 
'em in the show, ’n’ I'm to ride the other. 

“Tve arranged to have the apparatus 
set up back of the livery stable,’ says 
Banks, ‘so you can rehearse the horses 
for their act. When they know their 
part I'll bring Pixley around and you 
can work the act together.’ 


I says. ‘He cost 


“ QAY! this dingus fur the hosses to run 

on is there like a duck. The guy 
that thinks it up has a grand bean! You 
leads a hoss onto it, 'n' when it's ready 
you gives him the word. He starts to 
walk off,—nothin' doin',—he ain't goin' 
nowhere. You fans him with the bat. 
‘TIl be on my way! he says. But he 
ain't got a chance, the faster he romps 
the faster the dingus rolls out from under 


him. He can run a forty shot "n' he 
don't go no further'n I can throw a 
piano! 

" After I've work both dogs on the 
dingus fur a week or so, I tells Banks 
they know the game—’n’ believe me 
they did! Why, them ole hounds got 
so they begins to prance when they see 
the machine! They’d lay down ’n’ ram- 
ble till they dropped if I lets 'em. They 
liked it fine! 

““PIL send Pixley around to-morrow,’ 
says Banks. ‘I want you to teach her 
the jockey’s crouch when she's on her 
horse.' 

" Next mawnin' I'm oilin' up the ding- 
us when a chicken pokes her little head 
out the back door of the livery stable. 

*'Hello, kid!’ she says to me. 

***Hello, girlie!’ I says back. 

"' Miss Pixley, if you please!’ she says. 

“All right,’ I says. ‘’N’ while we're 
at it, Mr. Jones'll suit me.’ 

“‘Fade away!’ she says, ’n’ I see she's 
got a couple of dimples. 'Mr. Jones 
don't suit you!’ 

***Make it Blister then,’ I says. 

“*You’re on,’ she says. ‘And you can 
stick to girlie.’ 

“T throws her onto Salvini ’n’ he be- 
ps to prance around, me holdin' him 
y the head so's he wouldn't throw her. 





““Tf anyone told me a horse would win, in that tone of voice,’ says 
the pale guy to me, 'I'd go bet against him!’” 
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“Whoa, you big bum? I says to him. 

“Quit knocking my horse!’ she says. 
‘Let go of him, and see if I care!’ 

“I turns him loose, 'n' she lets him 
jump a few times ’n’ then rides him onto 
the machine. I see she knows her busi- 
ness,so I stands beside her ’n’ makes her 
sit him like she ought. It don't take 
her no time to get wise. Pretty soon 
she's clear over with a hand on each side 
of his withers ’n’ him goin’ like a stake 
hoss. 

***[ feel like a monkey on a stick!’ she 
hollers, but she don't look like one. Her 
hair’s shook loose, her eyes is dancin’, ’n’ 
them dimples of hers is the life of the 
party. 

*'So long, Professor" she says to me 
when she’s goin’. ‘Much obliged for the 
lesson. Our act will be a scream.’ 


A Nor long after that they moves the 
dingus over to the theater, 'n' 
Banks tells me to bring the hosses over 
at three o'clock the next day. I'm there 
to the minute, but nobody shows up, 'n' 
I stands out in front with the dogs fur 
what seems like a week. All of a sudden 
a tall, pale guy, who ain't got no coat on, 
comes user’ out of the entrance. 
“Where in Sam Hill have you been 
with these skates?’ he says. His hair 





is stickin’ up on end ’n’ he’s got a wild 
look in his eye. 

*'Batty as a barn" I says to myself, 
^n! gets behind Edwin Booth, 

““<Speak up!’ says the pale guy, ‘before 
I do murder!’ 

""Dhat's all right, pal—that’s all 
right" I says to him in a soothin' tone. 
"These pretty hosses are in a show. Did you 
ever see a show? I seen a show once that—’ 

“My poor boy!’ he says, breakin’ in. 
‘I didn't know! What got into Banks?’ 
he says sort-a to hisself. "Try and re- 
member,’ he says to me. ‘Weren’t you 
told to bring these pretty horses here at 
three o'clock?" 

“That puts me jerry, ’n’ I’m sore when 
I thinks how he gets my goat. 

“Why, you big suf" T says. ‘Ain’t 
I been standin' here with these lugs fur 
aweek? If you wants 'em why don't you 
come ’n’ tell me to lead 'em in? Do you 
think I'm a mind reader?’ 

“His voice gets wild again. 

“Lead in where? he 


'em says. 
‘Through the lobby? Do you want to 
buy ’em tickets at the box office? Will 


you have orchestra chairs for 'em or will 
front row. balcony do? Now beat it up 
that alley to the stage entrance, you 
doddering idiot! he says. 'You've held 


up this rehearsal two hours!’ 


"Next mawnin' I'm oilin' up the dingus when a chicken pokes her little 
head out the back door of the livery stable" 


“When I gets onto the stage with the 
hosses, there's guys 'n' dames standin’ 
around all over it. The chicken comes 
"n' shakes my mitt. ‘Say, kid,’ she says, 
*you'll hit the street for this sure. Where 
have you been?’ 

“Before I can tell her, here comes the 
pale guy down the aisle. 

"'Everybody off stage! he hollers. 
The bunch beats it to the sides. ‘Now,’ 
says the pale guy, 'we'll start the third 
act. Pixley,’ he says to the chicken, ‘I’ll 
read your lines. You explain to Daniel 
Webster his cue, lines, and business for 
your scene. Charlie, hold those horses!’ 

“The chicken starts to wise me up 
like he tells her. I’m a jock in the play 
’n’ I has one line to say. ‘He'll win, 
sir—never fear, is the line. What an- 
other guy says to me before I says it she 
calls a cue, ’n’ I learns that too. I don't 
remember much what goes on that first 
day. I gets through my stunt o. k. 
except what I has to say—somehow I 
can’t get it off my chest louder’n a he 
mouse can squeak. 

"'[f anyone told me a horse would 
win, in that tone of voice,’ says the pale 
guy to me, ‘I’d go bet against him" He 
keeps me sayin' it over 'n' over till pretty 
soon you can hear me nearly three feet 
away. ‘That'll have to do for to-day,’ 
says the pale guy. ‘Everybody here at two 
o'clock to-morrow. I'll have the lobby 
swept out for your entrance, Daniel 
Webster,’ he says to me. 


"I 'TRIES the back door fur a change 

next day, and they rehearse all after- 
noon. I’m here to say that pale guy is 
some dispenser of remarks. At plain 
"n' fancy cussin’ he’s a bear. 

“He’s got the whole bunch buffaloed 
except the chicken. She hands it back 
to him when it comes too strong. 

“*Pixley,’ he says to her once, ‘your 
directions call for a quick exit. The 
audience'll be able to stand it if you get 
off stage inside of ten minutes. Try to 
remember you are not stalling a Johnny 
with a fond farewell in this scene. 

""Dhat's a real cute crack,’ says the 
chicken. ‘But you’ve got yourdates mixed. 
I can shoo a nee eh if he’s in the 
profession,—’ she says, lookin’ at him, 
‘quicker than a bum stage manager can 
fire a little chorus girl.’ 

“The pale guy’s name is De Mott. He 
looks at her hard fur a minute, then he 
swallers the dose— 

"Proceed with the act,’ he says. 

“The show goes great the first night, 
ana I can see, but De Mott ain’t satis- 
fied. 

“Its dragging! It's dragging!’ he 
keeps sayin' to everybody. 

"A minute before I has to walk out 
on the stage, leadin Edwin Booth, I 
can't think of nothin’ but what I has to 
say. I gets one look at all them blurry 
faces ’n’ I goes into a trance. 

**' More than life depends on this race! 
I hears a voice say, about a mile off. 
That’s my cue, but all I can remember 
is to tell him it's a cinch 'n' say it loud. 

"The dog cops sure as hell" I hollers. 

“After the act De Mott rushes over 
tearin’ at his collar like it’s chokin’ him. 

"*Don't you even know the difference 
between a horse and a dog?” he yells at me. 

“I don't furget again after that, ’n’ 
things go along smooth assilk from thenon. 
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“The show runs along fur a week, but 
somehow it don't make good. 

* "The waving corn for this outfit!’ says 
the chicken to me, Saturday night. “The 
citizens of Peoria, Illinois, will have a 
chance to lamp my art before long.' 

"She's got it doped right. We hit 
the road in jig time. 

* Outside of the chicken, I'm not stuck 
on the bunch. They're as cheap a gang 
as I'm ever up against. This Be Mott 

uy is a cheese right, but he sure thinks 
e's the original bell wether! He's strong 
fur the chicken, ’n’ this makes the others 
sore at her. They don’t have much to 
do with me neither, ’n’ she don’t fall fur De 
Mott, so her ’n’ me sees each other a lot. 

* She's a bug over hosses ’n’ the track. 
She wants to know all about trainin' a 
hoss "n' startin’ a hoss 'n' fifty other things 
besides. 

“‘T always lose,’ she says. ‘But then I’m 
a rummy. Can you tell which horse is 
going to win, Blister?’ 

“Sometimes, I says. 

“When you go back to the track will 
you put me wise so I can win?’ she says. 

“You bet I will, girlie!’ I says. ‘Any 
time I cut loose a good thing, you get the 
info right from the feed-box!’ 

“We makes a bunch of towns. Nothin’ 
very big, burgs like Erie ’n’ Grand 
Rapids ’n’ Dayton. Finally we hits St. 
Louis fur a two-weeks stand. This suits 
me; I'm sure tired of shippin' the dogs 
every few days. 

“One night the chicken stops me as 
I’m takin’ the pups to their kennel. 

***Come hk for me, Blister, she 
says, ‘when you get your horses put up. 
There's a Tohony in this town that's 
pestering the life out of me. He wants 
me to go to 'Frisco with him.’ 

“When I gets back to the theater I 
sees a green buzz-wagon at the stage 
door with a guy ’n’ a shofe in it. 

“The chicken has hold of my arm 
comin' out of the door, but she lets go of 
it ’n’ she steps up to the buzz-wagon. 

"'*[ can't keep my engagement with you 
this evening, she says. 'My brother's 
in town and I'm going to be with him.' 

““Bring your brother along,’ says the 
guy, ’n’ I know by that he's got it bad. 

“I can't very well, she says. ‘We 
have some family matters to talk over— 
I'll see you some other evening.’ 


“THE very next night a bunch of 
scenery tumbles over. The race is 
goin’ on ’n’ Edwin Booth is layin’ down 
to it right. A piece of scenery either 
falls under his feet or else jams the 
machine, I never knows which. Anyhow, 
all of a sudden the hoss gets real footin’— 
Bingo! We're on our way like we're 
shot out of a gun. We go through all 
the scenery on that side, ’n’ Edwin Booth 


does a flop when he hits the brick wall 
at the end of the stage. The ole hound 
ain't even scratched. I ain't hurt 
neither. 


“The curtain rings down ’n’ De Mott 
comes a-lopin’ to where I’m gettin’ a 
ainted grand stand off of Edwin Booth’s 
ront legs. 

“Tn heaven's name, what were you 
trying to do? he says. 

ee was just practicin' one of them 
uick exits you're always talkin’ about,’ 
1 says. 


“All right,’ he says. ‘Keep on prac- 
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“That for your old turnip, and you too!” she says 
“You're fired!" yells De Mott 


ticing till you come to that door! Follow 
on down the street till you reach the 
river, and then jump in!’ 

““T guess I'm fied. Is that it?' I says. 

'** You're a good guesser,’ says De Mott. 

“The chicken has come over by this 
time. 

**Are you hurt, Blister?" she says. 

“Not a bit, girlie,’ I says, ’n’ starts 
to go change my clothes. 

“Wait till I give you an order on the 
box office for your money,’ says De Mott. 

“Well, get busy,’ I says to him. ‘I’ve 
stood it around where you are about as 
long as is healthy.' 

*"What's that?’ says the chicken to 
De Mott. ‘You don't mean to tell me 
you fired him!’ 

“I don't mean to. tell you anything 
that's none of your business, says De 
Mott. ‘Go dress the next act!’ 

"*Not on your life!’ says she. ‘You 
can't fire him—it' wasn't Ais fault! Ill 
write Banks a Jot I know about you!’ 

“De Mott pulls out his watch. 

“Pll give you just one minute to start 
for your dressing-room," he says to her. 

“The chicken knocks the watch out of 
his hand. 

"*That for your old turnip, and you 
too! she says. 

“You're fired too!’ yells De Mott. 


'"*Oh, no, I ain't!" says the chicken. 
‘That’s my way of breaking a contract 
and a watch at the same time. You 
needn't write an order for me,’ she says. 
‘I’m overdrawn a week now.’ 

“When we're leavin’, after we gets our 
street clothes on, De Mott stops us. 

""D[here's a way you can both get 
back,' he says to the chicken. 

“When I sell out,’ she says, ‘it’ll be 
to a real man for real money — not to a 
cheap ham-fat for a forty-dollar job!’ 

“The chicken won't stay at the hotel 
where the bunch is that night, so we 
both moves over to another. When we 
pays our bill I have seven bucks left ’n’ 
she has six. 

“We'll decide what to do in the morn- 
ing, Blister,’ she says. ‘I’ve got a head- 
ache, so I think I'll hit the hay.’ 

"She goes to her room 'n' bas "n! 
studies how this is goin' to wind up, till 
three o'clock. 

“We has breakfast together the next 
mawnin' about noon. 

“Well, says the chicken, ‘I’ve been 
up against it before, but this is tougher 
than usual. Everybody I know is broke 
or badly bent.’ 

“Same here,’ I says. 

“You poor kid!’ she says, not thinkin’ 
o' herself. "What'll you do?’ 
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“Don’t worry none about me,’ I says. 
‘I can get to New- Awlins somehow— 
they're racin’ down there. But what 
about you? 

“If I could get back East,’ she says, 
‘I know a floorwalker at Macy's who'll 
stake me to a job till I can get placed.’ 

“*You stick around here,’ I says, when 
we're through eatin’. ‘Pl! go out ’n’ give 
the burg a lookin’ over.’ 

“Tve got that Johnny's ’phone num- 
ber,’ she says. ‘I wonder if he’d stand 
for a touch without getting too fresh? 

“I goes outside 'n' hunts up a bull. 

“ ‘Can you wise me up to a pony bazaar 
in this neck of the woods? I says to him. 

““Go chase yourself!’ he says. ‘What 
do you think I am—a capper?’ 

"*Be a sport" I says. ‘Come through 
with the inia l ain't a live one. Pma 
chalker, 'n' I'm flat. I'm lookin' fur a job.' 

"He sizes me up fur quite a while. 


"*Well,' he says at last, ‘I guess if 


they trim you thev'll earn it. Go down 
two blocks, then half a block to your 
right and take a squint at the saloon with 
the buffalo head over the bar.' 

“T finds the saloon easy enough. 

"*Make it a tall one,’ I says to the 
barkeep. 

“While I’m lappin’ up the drink, a guy 
walks in 'n' goes through a door at the 
other end of the booze parlor. 

“*Where does that door go to?’ I says 
to the barkeep. 

“*Te’s nothin’ but an exit,’ he says. 

"That's right in my line,’ I says. 
take a chance at it.’ 

"When I opens the door I hears a tele- 
graph machine goin'. 

"*Just like Mother used to make!’ I 
says out loud, 'n' follows down a dark hall 
to the pool-room. 


a | WATCHES the New Awlins entries 

chalked up ’n’ I sees a hoss called 
Tea Kettle in the third race. Now this 
Tea Kettle ain't a bad pup. He's owned 
by a couple of wise Ikes who never let 
him win till the odds are right. Eddie 
Murphy has this hoss ’n’ Duckfoot John- 
son's swipin' him." 

"*[ wish I knew what they're doin’ 
with that Tea Kettle to-day!’ I says to 
myself, when I’ve looked ’em all over. 

“Tve been settin’ there fur quite a 
while when a nigger comes in. don’t 

ay no attention to him at first, but I 
fo uen to see him fish a telegram out of 
his pocket 'n' look at it. 

“ "That ole nigger's got some dope" I 
says to myself. ‘lIl amble over ’n’ try 
to kid it out of him.' 

“I mosies over to him, 'n' he puts the 
wire in his pocket when he sees me comin’. 
I sets down beside him 'n' goes to readin' 
the paper. Prettv soon I folds up the 
paper 'n' looks at the board. 

“‘That Tea Kettle might 
through,’ I says to the ole nigger. 

“‘Dat ain’ likely, he says. ‘He ain’ 
won fo’ a coon’s aige.’ 

““T talks to his swipe not very long 
ago,’ I says, *'n' he tells me he's good.’ 

“The ole nigger looks at me hard. 
*Does you reccomember de name ob de 
swipe? he says. 

"Sure!" I savs, ‘I’ve knowed him all 
my life! His name is Duckfoot Johnson.’ 

“Yes, suh! he savs. Yes, suh—an’ 
what mought yo’ pame be? 

“‘ Blister Jones,’ I says. 
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“Bingo! We're on our way like we're shot out of a gun. We go 


"*Why, man!’ he says, ‘I’s heard ob 
you frequen’ly. Ma name am Johnson. 
Duckfoot is ma boy. Hyars a tellegam 
fum him!’ 

“He pulls out the wire. ‘T. K. in the 
third,’ it says. 

“T looks up at the board—Tea Kettle's 
twelve-to-one. 

“T goes out of that pool-room on the 
jump 'n' runs all the way to the hotel. 

"he chicken ain't in her room. I falls 
down-stairs ’n’ looks all around—nothin' 
doin’. All of a sudden I sees her in the 
telephone booth. 
w "Gimme that six bones quick! I says 
when I've got the glass door open. 

"*'Here. It's in my bag! she says. 

“‘I grabs the bag ’n’ beats it. I gets 
the change out on my way back to the 

ool-room. The third race is still open, 
n' I gets ten bucks straight ’n’ two to 
show on Tea Kettle. Then I goes over 
where ole man Johnson's settin’. 

"*[has bet on Tea Kettle,’ he says, 
‘to the fullest extent o' ma reso’ses.’ 
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through all the scenery 
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**How much you got on? I asks him. 

*** Fo' dollahs,’ says ole man Johnson. 

“Just then the telegraph begins to 
click. 

*"They're off at ps Orle-e-e-ns !? 
*Kin 


sings the operator. Ja-a-ames 
first! — Eldorado-o-o second! — Anvil-l-1 
third 


“The telegraph keeps a-stutterin'. 

***Eldorado-o-o at the quarter a length! 
Anvil-l-I second a length! King Ja-a-ames 
third!’ sings the operator. 

“T looks at ole man Johnson. He 
looks at me. 

**Eldorado-o-o at the half by three 
lengths! Anvil-l-l second by two Tener 
King Ja-a-ames third! sings the operator. 

"I looks at ole man Johnson. ne looks 
up at the ceilin', ’n’ his lips is goin’ like 
he's prayin’. Me? Im wipin' the 
sweat off my face. 

**Eldorado-o-o in the stretch a half a 
length! sings the operator listnin’ to 
the clicks. ‘Anvil-l-l second a nose! 
Te-e-a Kettle third and coming fast!’ 
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on that side, 'n' Edwin Booth does a flop when he hits the brick wall at the end of the stage" 


“Howdy, howdy! He's boilin now!’ 
pos ole man Johnson loud enough to 

ust your ear. 

*"Then that cussed telegraph stops. 

***Wire trouble at New Orleans,’ says 
the operator. 


half hours like I does then waitin’ fur 
the New Awlins message. It seems 
about ten years before the telegraph 
begins to work again. 

“*The result at New Orle-e-ens!’ sings 
the operator. 'Te-e-ea Kettle wins by 
five lengths! Eldo—' 

“But ole man Johnson lets out such a 
whoop I don't hear who finishes second 
^n! third. 

“I hustles up to the chicken's room 
when I'm back to the hotel. The tran- 
som's open when I gets to the door, ’n’ 
I hears a guy talkin’. 

*** Don't misunderstand me,’ he's say- 
in’, ‘You know perfectly the money's 
nothing to me—but why should I cut my 


“I SURE hopes I never spends no more 





own throat? If you'll go West instead 
of East, everything I have is yours!’ 

*** [don't misunderstand you,’ says the 
chicken’s voice. ‘I have you sized up to 
a dot. I’ve met hundreds like you” 

“I knocks on the door. 

*** Come! says the chicken, 'n' I walks 
in. She's standin’ with the table be- 
tween her ’n’ a swell-lookin’ guy. 

“‘Mr. Chandler, she says, ‘let me 
introduce you to my brother.' 

“How do you do?” says the swell guy. 
‘You have a charming sister!’ 

*** She's a great kid,’ I says. 

“You don't look much alike,’ says the 
swell guy. 

*** She's not my full sister,’ I says. ‘Our 
mothers weren't the same.’ 

“The chicken coughs a couple of times. 

** "That explains it, says the swell guy. 

“*Now,’ I says to him, ‘I hate to tie a 
can to one of Sis's friends but she's goin' 
East at six o'clock, ’n’ she's got to hustle to 
pack her duds and get down to the deepo.' 

“Oh, Blister—am I?’ says the chicken. 
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“Yep. I hears from Auntie,” 
I says, pullin’ out the roll 'n' 
layin’ it on the table. 

“The chicken gives a shriek 
’n’ starts to hug me right in 
front of the swell guy. 

“‘I seem to be dee tro,’ says 
he, ’n’ backs out the door. 

"*Where did you get the 
money ?' says the chicken, coun- 
tin’ the roll. ‘Why!—there’s 
over a hundred here!’ 

“T takes fifty bucks fur my- 
self, 'n' hands her the rest. 

"*[ cops it at a pool-room,' 
I says. 'A ten-to-one shot 
comes through fur me. Now get 
busy, I'll send fur your trunk 
in ten minutes.’ 

“The chicken won't hear of 
ridin' in a street car, so we takes 
a cab like a couple of trust 
maggots. 

“PIL buy your ticket ’n’ 
check your trunk fur you, I 
says when we get to the station. 
"Where do you want to go? 
New York?’ 

““Anywhere you say, she 
SàyS. . 5% 

"*I m standin’ there lookin’ 
at her, lettin' this sink into my 
bean, 'n' she begins to get red. 

** Don't stand there gawking 
at me!’ she says, stampin' her 
foot. 'Say something! 

"*How about this St. Louis 
guy? I says. ‘With all his—' 

"*Oh, he was only a Johnny,’ 
she says. 

“T don't say nothin’ after that 
till I has it all thought out. The 
start looks awful good, but I be- 
gins to weaken when I thinks of 
the finish. ‘You'll be lucky if 
you gets a job swipin’ fur your 
eats when you hit Kees Awlins,’ 
I says to myself. ‘Wouldn’t 
you look immense with a doll 
on your staff?’ 

“Now, listen!’ I says to her. 
‘How long is this here panic goin’ 
to last?’ 

*** Youcansearch me,’ shesays. 

“Well, how long is this hun- 
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dred goin' to last?' I says. 

'** Not long,’ she says. 

* That's the answer,’ I says. 

“‘ But, Blister, she says, ‘at New 
Orleans you could win lots of money— 
think how much you've made already!” 

"*Furger ir, I says. ‘You think 

ou're a wise girl—why, you ain't nothin' 
but a child! A break like I has to-day 
don't come but seldom. Now slip me the 
price of a ticket to New York, I says, 
‘or I goes ’n’ buys it out of my own roll, 
'n' then I ain't got enough left to get 
to New Awlins.' 

“She don't say nothin’ more, but hands 
me the dough. I buys her ticket ’n’ 
checks her trunk fur her. I kisses her 
good-by when they calls the train fur 
New York, ’n’ still she don't say nothin’. 

*** What's on your mind, girlie?’ I says. 

"'Nothing much, she says. ‘Only 
Im letter perfect in the turnin'-down 
act, but when it's the other way—I 
ain’t up in my lines.’” 

“Did you ever see her again?” 

“*Now you're askin’ questions,’ said 
Blister.” 








lake a Chance vs. Play It Safe 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


Illustrations by Hibberd V. B. Kline 


ARK RIDGE and DesPlaines were 

engaged in their annual baseball 

game for the championship of the 

town of Maine. Park Ridge had 
the better team, and was leading in the 
score over the ancient rival. DesPlaines 
had two men on bases, and the next hit 
a fly that was muffed. The runners tore 
around the bases. The one who had 
been at first when the ball was hit, turned 
second and raced for third. "The out- 
fielder had the ball. He hesitated. The 
runner turned third and sprinted at top 
speed for the plate, with the ball coming 
in. The infielder who caught it w hirlcd: 
saw the man not half way up to the home 
plate and slowing down through weari- 
ness. He hesitated, then threw; threw 
wild against the stands, and before the 
ball was recovered, yet another runner 
came home—and DesPlaines was in the 
lead. Slowly the better team of Park 
Ridge overcame the result of that panic. 
When the last of the ninth inning came 
the Score was even, no one was out and 
runners were on first and second. A 
moment later a solid hit whizzed to the 
outfield. The runner from second sprinted 
to third, stopped and looked. The out- 
fielder was just picking up the ball, yet 
the Park Ridge man hung to his base 
and, after two men had gone out, he 
tried to score and was nipped at the 
plate, and in the tenth DesPlaines won. 
DesPlaines, with an inferior. team, had 
won the game by taking chances; Park 
Ridge had lost by playing safe. 


HERE are two schools of baseball: 
they correspond to the Conservative 
and Extremist of politics, and the debate 
as to which system of plaving the game 
is the winning one is as old, almost, as 
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the game itsclf. It is because of the 
difference in. style of play that many 
teams look so "good on paper” and so 
bad on the ball feld. It is because of 
the success of one or the other system 
that some teams that look as if they could 
not possibly muster sufficient strength to 
cope with stronger aggregations win so 
persistently. 

In the study of baseball probably noth- 
ing is so hard to determine as what sys- 
tem of playing the game is best suited 
for a team. You hae seen players who 
seemed. stars with one team and failed 
utterly with others; players who ap- 
peared worthless to one club. become 
great with another. 

Any ball plaver or critic or student of 
the game will inform you that there is a 
great difference between the kind of base- 
ball plaved in the American League and 
that in the National. Ask them what 
the difference is, and probably not one 
can explain satisfactorily. “They cannot 
tell you what the difference between the 
game of the big minor leagues and the 
major leagues is; that is, they cannot 
point out any.play made differently or 
any particular shade of variation in stvle, 
or of ability, of the athletes. The differ- 
ence, in fact, has little to do with tbe 
mechanical abilitv of the players. Just 
what it is the players cannot tell, but, 
after twenty years of studying them and 
listening to their. arguments for and 
against certain plays, I have reached the 
conclusion thar the difference consists 
solely in the adapting of the system of 
play to fit the strength. or weakness of 
the clubs. Which svstem is the better 
is not decided. Most of the great players 
and managers of the last twenty years 
have been the advocates of liberal, if not 


extremist, baseball, as contrasted with 
the careful, conservative game. 

The theory of Kelly, Comiskey, Welch, 
Lange, McCarthy, and other famous 
ioneers was to "make the other team 
pee itself." Most of the winning teams 
of history have calculated that if they 
could compel the opposing team to throw 
often enough, it would throw away 
the game. Yet a careful study of the 
winning team shows that each, with one, 
possibly two, exceptions, was made up 
of a combination of conservatives and 
reckless extremists—with the reckless 
ones scoring the runs and the conserva- 
tives winning the close games. Which 
element in the teams deserves credit for 
winning is too much to decide. 


ODERN baseball—thatis, with teams 

matched so as to insure contests each 
day during a season—commenced with the 
era when Anson’s White Stockings and 
Comiskey's St. Louis Browns were com- 
ing to their best. The system of play of 
the two champion teams was much alike, 
even though they used different plays. 
Each team was the composite type, with 
half of the players desperate "chance 
takers," the others careful and studious, 
playing the stages of the game and re- 
straining the dare-devils who scored the 
runs and were, of course, the stars of the 
clubs. Anson’s team was the more con- 
servative, and when the two clubs were 
pitted against each other it was the 
desperate taking of chances and forcing 
every opportunity that gave the Browns 
the championship over a team which 
individually was the stronger. Anson 
himself was the conservative type, and it 
was his restraining influence and caution 
that caused the defeat of his club. Yet 
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Anson was, in that case, using the best 
generalship. He had men who needed 
constant restraint. Kelly, perhaps the 
most dashing and desperate player the 
game ever has known, needed Anson as 
a governor just as much as Anson needed 
Kelly to keep him from being too careful 
ever to win. 

The chances Kelly took were the mar- 
vels of his era. I have seen him again 
and again cut straight across the diamond 
from first to third base, or from second 
to the home plate, and land in safety 
because the umpire failed to see his reck- 
less move. One day Kelly cut from first 
to third on a slow infield bounder. He 
ran past the umpire, who was racing to- 
ward. first, screaming at him to watch 
the play, and, swinging straight across, 
he tore for third. Gaffney called the 
runner out at first, and whirled just in 
time to catch “Kel” going into third, 
and called him out. Kelly walked to 
the umpire, protested an instant, then, 
knowing Gaffney had caught him in the 
act, he remarked: “All right, Mr. Um- 

ire, I’ve never been on these grounds 
before and didn't know which was sec- 
ond base." 

Two innings later he scored from sec- 
ond base through the pitcher's box and 
was not seen. 


I BELIEVE the most desperate and bril- 

liant bit of base running I ever wit- 
nessed, and the climax of taking chances, 
was by Kelly. The score was tied late 
in the game. Runners were on second 
and third bases, one out, and the opposing 
infield was drawn in to cut off the runner 
from the plate. Kelly was the man on 
second. As the ball was pitched, Kelly 
was on a run at top speed toward third. 
The ball was hit sharply to the short- 
stop, who scooped it perfectly and threw 
home. The runner going from third slid 
desperately toward the plate where the 


catcher was waiting. Kelly had rounded 
third base at top speed, and was coming 
up the path behind the other runner, 
screeching, “Look out for Kel," at the 
top of his voice. As the runner from 
third slid behind the plate, trying to get 

ast the catcher, he was tagged out, but 
before the catcher could touch him and 
dive back to protect the plate, Kelly 
slid in front of the rubber, dodged under 
the catcher and scored the winning run. 

During that epoch of baseball the dash- 
ing, daring work was by individual players 
rather than as a team system, and it was 
not until the formation of the great Bal- 
timore team that the art of winning by 
taking chances was reduced to a system. 

The Orioles, carefully studied, never 
were a great baseball club—on paper, 
although probably the greatest that ever 
played on the field. It was not a clean 
fielding club, never was strong in pitch- 
ers, and often weak in other departments. 
But in it were McGraw, Jennings, Keeler, 
Kelly, Robinson, Stenzel, Brodie—men 
of brains, and all “chance takers,” save 
perhaps Robinson, who was the safety 
valve. They were the first team to fig- 
ure the percentage of chances of winning 
by taking long chances. They calculated 
that if they gained a score in one of five 
attempts, four failures counted nothing. 
They figured they could afford to be 
thrown out four times out of five, if the 
fifth attempt started a break in the ranks 
of the opposing team. Individuals had 
figured that way before, but never before 
did a team adopt it as a system of play. 


Al THAT time I was traveling with 
Anson’ s famous White Stockings, and 
was in as good a position to observe the 
difference of systems used as anyone 
could be. Anson had lost his famous 
dashing, reckless men and, with the ex- 
ception of Lange and Dahlen, all played 
the careful, conservative game. ‘The club 


notoriously declined to take chances and 
the contrast between the systems was 
especially vivid when they clashed with 
the Orioles. Anyone watching the Chi- 
cago team could tell, forty-nine times out 
of fifty, just what the play would be, un- 
less Lange or Dahlen was on the bases, 
and this led me into one of the worst 
blunders I ever made. The bases were 
hlled, one out, and “Wild Bill” Everitt 
was coming to bat. Someone called to 
him from the bench. He stopped. Anson 
made a trumpet of his hands and called 
an order to him. Everitt nodded his 
head affirmatively, stepped to the plate, 
bunted, rolled the ball to the pitcher, 
who threw home and started an easy 
double play. The following morning all 
the critics scolded Anson for ordering 
such a play at that stage of the game— 
and it developed later that Anson had 
told him to hit, Everitt had nodded that 
he would hit, and then had disobeyed. 
The play was so surprising, coming from 
Anson's club of that season, that we mar- 
veled. 

The team played carefully and with so 
little variation that the opposing clubs 
generally knew just what to expect. It 
was a welcome relief to see the team 
pitted against the speedy, dashing Bal- 
timore club, and watch the Orioles, with 
their brilliant, diversified attack, break 
up Chicago's infield defense. Because of 
the careful, "scientific" system of the 
White Sox, the Orioles played more reck- 
lessly against them than they did against 
the other clubs in the league. They took 
every chance, stole on the wrong ball, hit 
at the most unexpected times, and bunted 
when the play seemed to be to hit. I 
have seen seven of them in succession 
bunt the ball toward first base, five went 
out, and then the defense broke, and 
Baltimore won. I have seen eleven men 
steal on the first pitched ball (or start to 
steal); the first eleven men who got on 





Kelly cut from first to third. He ran past the umpire, who was racing toward first. 
out at first, and whirled just in time to catch "Kel" going into third 


Gaffney called the runner 
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bases, and they peres in the system 
until the defense broke and they piled up 
five runs before they could be stopped. 


ABOUT the only time the White Sox 
stopped that Baltimore team was one 
day when“ Matty” Kilroy, the famous old 
left-handed pitcher, was working against 
them. Out of the first nine men who 
reached first base, Kilroy caught seven 
by his balk motion, and turned their own 
game against the Champions. 

When the twelve-club National League 
was reduced to eight clubs, and only the 
best players of the twelve were left, base- 
ball witnessed its greatest period of excel- 
lence. There were two really great teams 
and five strong ones— Boston and Brook- 
lyn, the last named being composed 
largely of the Baltimore veterans, being 
the strongest teams. Boston played the 
more conservative game and the more 
scientific, possessing pitchers who could 
be relied upon to hold opposing clubs to 
small scores. Brooklyn played the more 
aggressive, dashing baseball, in spite of 
the fact that some of the Baltimore stars 
were wearing out and slowing down. 
Long and Stahl, for Boston, took chances, 
but with this difference— they had to 
know what was coming, and planned ahead. 

In discussing the system of play with 
these men in after years it was a surprise 
to find that neither Seeley nor Hanlon, 
the managers, did much directing from 
the bench. They outlined a plan of 
attack, cautioned their men, and relied 
upon the brain work of the players them- 
selves. Long, and in fact the entire Bos- 





ton team, studied signals. Long insisted 
upon knowing what was being pitched, 
demanded that the signals of opposing 
pitchers be flashed, and was angry if 
coachers and base runners failed to get 
every signal. The team played hard, 
fast baseball, hit and ran together excel- 
lently, yet without taking the chances 
that the rival club did. The difference 
was that Boston took the chances where 
the runners had a slight advantage or an 
* even break," and their rivals of the old 
Oriole team took any chance—and all 
of them. 


HEN the American League came 

into the field and the great players 

were scattered through sixteen teams, 
team play as a system was set back ten 
years. Individual brilliancy and chance 
taking replaced the systems that were 
being built up. It was not until Fielder 
ones assumed charge of the Chicago 
hite Sox, the now famous “hitless won- 
ders," that any team developed a dis- 
tinct system of attack. Jones was a 
manager who believed in taking chances, 
who took desperate chances himself, but 
who adapted the style of attack to the 
situation and to the individual abilities 
of his men. Again we find the cham- 
pionship team composed of (one third) 
men who took every chance, two thirds 
playing the cautious, careful, “one run 
at a time” game. The pitchers of the 
White Sox were “air tight"; that is, they 
were practically certain to hold the op- 
ponents to low scores. Qon built up a 
strong defensive team to back his pitchers, 
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I have seen seven of them in succession bunt the ball toward first 
base, five went out, and then the defense broke 


but they could not bat much, and besides 
that were handicapped in their hitting by 
local conditions. Jones evolved a system 
of playing for one run, his men waiting 
at the bat to the limit, and when a run- 
ner reached first he was pushed forward, 
bunted around, carefully, scientifically. 
gones and Isbell took the chances on the 

ases, the others resorting to the care- 
ful, "sure" method—striving for just one 
run, and one proved sufficient in a sur- 
prising number of instances. 

Jones's career as a manager was a won- 
derfully successful one, in that he always 
had mediocre talent and low -hitting 
power. To me the greatest of it was his 
use of the faults of players. Isbell was 
tolerably fast, but a wild, flighty base run- 
ner. Once on the bases “Issy” ran 
amuck. Nothing could stop him. Other 
managers had tried to stop him and failed. 
He constantly was losing games by his 
dare-devil, reckless racing around the 
bases. Instead of trying to curb Isbell, 
Jones urged him to run—and heran wild 
and brought home many runs, where a 
conservative, even a careful runner never 
would have scored. 

About that time the "play it safe" 
era was dawning all through the major 
leagues, due partly to the success of the 
White Sox, and even more to the system 
of the Chicago Cubs, who were just start- 
ing their marvelous career. 


HANCE'S team, at that time, was a 

mediocre-hitting club; fast, briliart 
and clever in defense and speedy on the 
bases—or the majority of them were. It 
could have won by playing the other 
style of baseball, but at that period the 
pitchers were good and could be relied 
upon to hold opponents to small scores. 
Chance adapted the style of play to his 
pitching. Like Jones, he played hard 
for “first blood"; that is, to score before 
the opposition team could, so as to place 
the enemy under a handicap. His theory 
always was that if he could force the 
other team to hit and keep hitting he 
had it beaten. It was the best “one run 
at a time" team I ever saw, and the style 
was entirely a question of the generalship 
of Chance. If his pitcher was working 
well and holding the other team to few 
and scattered hits, Chance kept his club 
working for one run. The first batter 
waited, jockeyed at the plate, strove to 
get a base on balls, to get the pitcher 
*in the hole," and to reach first. The 
next man sacrificed him to second, and 
then one of the next two was to play hit 
and run, sometimes on the first pitched 
ball, more often on the second, and a base 
hit or a fumble meant a run for Chicago. 
If the pitcher commenced to show weak- 
ness, or that arm weariness that takes 
the sharpness from the curve and some 
of the "jump" from the fast ball, Chance 
would change his system of attack in- 
stantly. 

Not infrequently I could detect the 
fact that a pitcher was weakening, be- 
fore my eye could see any change in his 
speed or curve, by the sudden change of 
the system of attack. In one game in 
Boston, I think in June, 1908, Overall 
had been pitching perfectly. Chicago 
had a lead of five runs at the eighth in- 
ning. Overall seemed to be pitching with 
perfect ease and finished the seventh 
inning without trouble. The first Cub 
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Before the catcher could touch him and dive back to protect the plate, Kelly slid in front of the 
rubber, dodged under the catcher and scored the winning run 


at bat in the eighth reached first base. 
Naturally we expected a sacrifice and an 
effort to add one more run to make Bos- 
ton's minority more hopeless. Instead 
of bunting, the next batter hit the first 
ball, playing hit and run and singled 
sharply, putting runners on first and sec- 
ond. course we expected a sacrifice 
then. Instead the batter hit hard, and 
they kept hitting until Chicago amassed 
three runs. I remember remarking that 
*that kind of baseball will not win a 
pennant," believing the Cubs merely 
were playing town-lot ball against a 
weak team. The score was Chicago 10, 
Boston 5, at the end of the Cubs' part of 
the eighth inning. Overall was hit ter- 
rifically in the eighth. Boston could have 
made three, perhaps more runs, had it 
been in position to sacrifice, but tried to 
hit home seven, and scored only two. 
In the ninth Chicago hit fiercely, trying 


to accumulate another cluster of tallies, 
and failed to score. Then the Boston 
team assaulted Overall and, with the 
score IO to 7 and two runners on bases, 
Chance was compelled to send a pitcher 
to relieve Overall, and the game was 
saved 10 to 9. Chance had seen Overall 
weakening, changed tactics entirely, 
caught Boston unprepared, and piled up 
enough runs to hold the lead. 


ROBABLY Chance’s greatest cam- 

paign, at least the one in which he 
exhibited the most remarkable general- 
ship, was that by which he won in 1910. 
During the early portion of that season 
Overall, Brown, and occasionally Reulbach 
and Pfister pitched well, d the Cubs 
played their careful and conservative 
ame. By this system the team closed 
July far ahead, and seemingly with the 
pennant won in easy style. 


How long it had been going on I can- 
not tell, but late in August, while study- 
ing some scores of the preceding fort- 
night, I was surprised to see how fre- 
quently the team had been winning games 
in one inning, and by amassing four, five, 
even more runs in a single batting ses- 
sion, instead of scoring one and two an 
inning as they had been doing. Further 
study of the late scores and comparison 
with earlier ones showed me there had 
been a complete change in their style of 
play. They were hitting and running, 
stealing bases, taking desperate chances, 
and seldom using their sacrificing ability. 
I approached Chance concerning the 
change, wondering if it was merely a 
succession of games that happened that 
way, or whether the system had been 
changed. 

“We switched two weeks or more ago," 
he said; “we had to. The pitching has 
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been so bad that we need six or seven 
runs to win a game, and then we're not 
safe. We've been winning thus far mainly 
because our change of style lets us get 
away with it, and the other teams aren't 
expecting us to pull that kind of stuff 
on them." 

From that time to the end it was a 
beautiful study. First Reulbach, then 
Cole, showed flashes of “air-tight” form. 
When either was "right" the team 
dropped back to the old system of bunt- 
ing and “playing it safe." With any 
other pitcher on the slab it was slam 
the first ball, hit and run, steal, take 
every chance. Chance was striving to 
hide the weakness of his pitching staff. 
New York was coming with a rush. 
Chance saved his veteran pitchers, held 
Brown in reserve to save games, and 
struggled along until, two weeks before 
the end of the season, they slugged their 
way to a victory over Cincinnati and 
clinched the championship. 


"THE Detroit team during its pennant- 
winning days was another perfect ex- 
ample of what many consider the best 
constructed team: half of the men taking 
every chance, the others resorting to the 
“safe and sane" style. Cobb, of course, 
was the leader of the “flying squadron,” 
with Crawford, a genius at [A to cover 
his attacks and protect him. Bush and 
jones and Schaefer were chance takers; 
ut the chances they took mainly were 
“even break” chances. In fact, the great 
danger to the team at all times has been 
that less brilliant and speedy men might 
be tempted to strive to imitate Cobb. 
Some of them, in fact, did, with disastrous 
results. This compelled Jennings, him- 
self an ardent believer in taking chances, 
to put the brakes on some of his men and 
urge careful attacks, and to do so with- 
out hampering Cobb, which caution nat- 
urally hurt the feelings of some of the 
sensitive ones. I believe this habit of 
Jennings’s—of restraining his men—cost 
him one world’s championship. He had 
been too reckless in attack against Chi- 
cago in two world’s championship series— 
or rather the Chicago defense was so 
strong it made the dashing attack of 
Detroit look as if it was too reckless. 
Then in the series against Pittsburgh, 
which was a wild, dashing, hard-hitting 
scramble, he threw away two games by 
overcautiousness. 2 

Pittsburgh at that time was the com- 
bination type of team, playing much after 
Detroit’s own style except there were five 
regular players taking chances. The 
Pirates took "better" chances; that is, 
not such daring ones, still with enough of 
the risky ones to class the team as ex- 
tremely radical. 

After them came the Athletics, with 
probably the highest type of attack yet 
evolved. As a team its attack was con- 
servative, yet it could, upon occasion, 
take every chance. The style of play 
used by the Athletics depended usually 
upon which of the pitchers was working, 
and how hard he was being hit. Given 
a lead early in the game, and with the 
pitcher working well, the Athletics played 
for one run “sure,” bunted the runner 
forward, and took only such chances as 
seemed to promise odds in favor of their 
success. But when behind, or when 
their own pitcher was weakening, the 


Athletic attack was fierce and brilliant, 
as dashing and as reckless as that of 
Detroit itself. Mack had the men and 
the speed to use either system of attack, 
and could regulate it at will. 


[T REMAINED for the New York 

Giants to develop the “take a chance” 
style to its highest form since the days 
of the old Baltimore team. Probably no 
man understands, or realizes, the weak- 
nesses and strengths of the Giants as well 
as does the little general who leads them. 
He knew that to win a championship the 
team must score many runs; must, in 
fact, score an abnormal number. He 
knew that speed was the chief asset of 
the team, and that to win he must utilize 
the best asset to the limit. The object 
of having fast men on the bases is not so 
much to have them steal as it is to force 
the other team to throw the ball, and 
throw it quickly. One moment of de- 
moralization of a defensive team is enough 
to lose a game. McGraw’s aim was to 
make opposing teams beat themselves by 
hurrying their plays. He reverted to the 
Baltimore system of ignoring the number 
of times a runner is caught trying to 
steal, providing someone steals or takes 
an extra base at the critical moment. 

Get on! Get a base on balls; get hit; 
get anything, but get on. And once on, 
RUN! Go as far as you can on every 
play. 

That, in brief, sums up McGraw’s sys- 
tem of attack, and its success has been 
demonstrated. While no official statis- 
tics are to be had, I believe the Giants 
are caught stealing much more frequently 
than are the runners of any other team. 
But they lead in stolen bases, and their 
running netted two pennants. In one 
game that I watched, five Giants tried 
to steal against Archer. The Chicago 
crowd went wild as Archer threw all five 
out, one after another, as fast as they 
started. The sixth reached first, and 
started without hesitating. Archer threw 
wild, the runner raced on to third, scored 
on a fly ball, and eventually New York 
won the game by one run. 


SSIBLY no better contrast of the two 
systems of playing the game ever has 
been given than was shown in the World’s 
series between the Giants and the Boston 
Red Sox last October. It is an odd thing 
that, during their own season, the Red 
Sox took the chances, and ran the bases 
hard, took every opening to take two 
bases on a hit, to go from first to third, 
and were rated as a "chance taking" 
team. But when the World's series came 
on, McAleer,a veteran of long experience, 
and Garland Stahl, the manager, decided 
their team was so much stronger and so 
consistent that they would play careful, 
conservative baseball, and avoid the perils 
of taking too many chances. The result 
was that they threw away one game that 
should easily have been won, dashed away 
all chances to win another, and finally 
needed the assistance of sheer luck to 
win the final game. Only when they 
seemed beaten and were desperate did the 
Red Sox take chances, and they managed 
to win during those brief spasms of forc- 
ing the attack. Twice in one game, when 
the Boston batters were hitting Tesreau 
terrifically, and threatening to drive him 
from the slab and to even up a score 


after the game appeared hopelessly lost, 
the Red Sox “played it safe" and broke 
up their own rallies. Twice in that game, 
with two runners on bases, balls were hit 
hard at Doyle on the first bound. Each 
time he fumbled, but instead of profiting 
by his fumbles the runners were playing 
so carefully that, before the one going 
from first to second could start again and 
reach the base, the ball was recovered, 
and he was forced out. 

Through the entire series Boston played 
cautious, "sure" baseball, and at every 
stage of every game the Giants rushed the 
attack and took the chances. In the eight 
games Boston eleven times refused to 
take “legitimate” chances—that is, where 
the runner seemed to have equal chances 
with the ball. They took four hazardous 
risks on the bases, where the chances 
seemed stronger for a put-out than for 
the gain of an extra base, and three times 
gained the base. One man, Henricksen, 
took a wild, extra-hazardous chance of 
going from first to third, and landed in 
safety. New York took twenty-nine 
chances and advanced twelve times. Of 
the twenty-nine, six were extra hazards. 
and four of the six succeeded. 

The series was a triumph for McGraw’s 
style of baseball as opposed to the careful 
system. Yet this does not prove to me 
that the system is the best for all teams. 
The fact that the players were almost 
strangers, and that neither team knew 
much about the system or style of the 
other, enabled the Giants to get away 
safely with plays that, in an ordinary 
season’s game, Boston would have stopped 
without trouble. 


WITHOUT striving to decide which 

system of attack is the better, | 
much prefer the chance-taking team. 
Yet it largely is a matter of the physical 
make-up of the team, and always a ques- 
tion of judgment for the manager, not 
only in each game but in each situation. 
Fielder Jones, one of the greatest of field 
generals, said: “The first trouble is to 
get the men who can run, to run, and 
the second—and worst—is to keep the 
wrong ones from running." 

The manager must study his men, and 
adapt his system of attack to the capa- 
bilities of the players. If the pitcher 
practically is certain to hold the opposing 
team to a small score, then playing the 
conservative game is much more effec- 
tive. The results of a season’s work of 
any team possessing strong pitchers will 
convince one of this. The teams owning 
strong pitchers seldom score large num- 
bers of runs, and usually lead in sacrific- 
ing. The manager of a team that is weak 
in pitchers, it seems to me, has little 
choice in the style of attack. He must 
play for a number of hits coming together, 
must play hit and run, or run and hit, 
and must send his men to steal bases. 
The Boston National League team of last 
season was well managed—in point of 
style of attack at any rate. It lacked 
pitchers, and Kling sent it out to score 
many runs. And it did. With pitchers 
capable of holding opposing teams to four 
or five runs per game, the team would have 
been high in the first division instead of 
hopelessly last. They had the idea, but 
lacked the practice. Also they proved 
the axiom: “ You can beat any team that 
is forced to keep hitting all the time." 


Interesting People 


I. The Italian chevalier who is also a great American business man 


II. A religious leader whose creed is new and intensely interesting 


III. The prospector who has robbed the desert of some of its terrors 


IV. A railroad man who has solved the problem of preventable accidents 


V. The woman who has been called “a tempter to goodness ” 


Cesare Conti 


IDDEN in the shadows of the 
surrounding skyscrapers of 
lower Broadway, there stands 


a structural relic of the day be- 
fore steel and granite towered to pierce 
the clouds. The swift race of our com- 
mercial progress seems to have over- 
looked the dingy building at Thirty- 
five Broadway. Vet this structure houses 
the most interesting office in the city 
of New York. Its interest lies in the 
degree to which it reflects the personality 
of a charming yet highly successful 
business man— Cesare Conti. 

There are larger rooms, there are loftier 
rooms, there are more richly furnished 
or more decorated rooms, but there is no 
other room which exhibits so intimately 
the personality of its owner. The floor 
is covered with a wondrous hand-woven 
rug which contains the limpid blue of 
the Mediterranean, the soothing green 
of the olive-tree terraces, and bright flecks 
of the blushing pink of the roofs on the 
dazzling white cottages that are found 
only along the Italian Riviera, where 
Mr. Cont was born. The walls are 
covered with oil paintings, bizarre 
sketches of Bohemian café life, auto- 
graphed photographs of intimates,— 
ranging from Wilson and Sulzer to 
authors, stage folk, and "just plain 
people,"—lithographs announcing ship 
sailings, advertisements of groceries and 
wines, and a most heterogeneous collec- 
tion of bric-à-brac and knickknacks. 
Yet this variety is no aimless hodge-podge 
but reflects the wide range of interests 
of the man. 

Before, one sees the crowded elevated 
railroad, the swift automobiles, the 
straining trucks, the overloaded street 
cars of West Broadway; behind, is the 
speed-crazed throng that chokes Broad- 
way during business hours; underneath, 
one recollects, is the Subway—fastest, 
longest, most efficient, and most crowded. 
Without, is all the turmoil of which only 
our greatest city can boast; within, 1s 
only interest and charm. Set in the swirl 
of frenzied finance is a breath from sunn 
Italy, with a piquant dash of “ Bohemia." 

Enter Cesare Conti! The office loses 
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Cesare Conti 


Thirty- five years ago he was an immigrant office-boy in the New York bank- 
ing house which he now serves as president. To immigrants he is a shining 
light of encouragement. He banks for them in various parts of the country, 
and acts as a voluntary consul for Italians here and in his native country 
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its dolce far niente and takes on an Ameri- 
can tone of bustle. ‘Two secretaries tell 
him of various matters, he dictates 
answers to his correspondence, the tele- 
phone rings, visitors are shown in, tele- 
grams and cablegrams are delivered. The 
atmosphere is permeated with a dynamic 
force that electrifies the room and all in 
it. Yet, in spite of all the activity, the 
prime mover remains ever the true cos- 
mopolite, with that courtliness of manner 
and gentleness of voice which typify the 
finest products of world culture. 

Mr. Conti was born in 1866 in the 
Italian province of Massa e Carrara, 
near ancient Florence and Pisa. Shortly 
after his tenth birthday, his family de- 
cided to emigrate to the “promised land" 
across the Atlantic. When they arrived 
here, Cesare was sent to the public schools 
for six years; after which he was ready to 
take his place as an independent worker. 
He became an office-boy in the very bank 
of which he is now ihe president; and 
climbed up the ladder step by step to 
his present position. 

Only forty-six, Mr. Conti is the head 
of a number of firms of the widest activi- 
ties. Cesare Conti, Inc., maintains im- 
migrant banks in most of the large Ameri- 
can cities; the Lloyd Sabaudo Steamship 
Company carries passengers and freight 
between New York and Boston and the 
Italian ports; the Italo-American Stores 
Company exports autos, shoes, ma- 
chinery, tools, etc., to Italy, and brings 
back paintings, hats, wines, cheese, oils, 
cigars, fruits, lemons, and garlic for the 
princely firms on Fifth Avenue and the 
tenement stores of Mulberry Street. 

But no man of his power and tempera- 
ment could permit himself to be wholly 
engaged by his business. Cesare Conti 
is an ambassador between Italy and the 
United Stares—unofficial, it is true, but 
most potent in cementing increased 
harmony. In furthering commercial ex- 
change between the two countries, he 
has increased that respect of each for 
the other which invariably accompanies 
international trade relations. He acts as 
a voluntary Italian consul, and gives of 
his time, his money, and his influence to 
help his compatriots here, while the 
Italian Government often seeks his advice 
on matters involving relations with our 
country. No reception committee to 
Italian ambassadors, consuls, generals, or 
other prominent visitors is complete 
without his name at the head. He has 
played a prominent part in the erection 
of the statues to Columbus, Verrazano, 
and the other famous ltalians. In the 
world of “ Bohemia," Cesare Conti's is a 
name to conjure with. In politics he has 
always been a Democrat, and is a stanch 
personal friend of the President and of 
the Governor of New York. Itis because 
of these varied interests, these multiple 
activities, that he has been made a 
“Chevalier” by the King of Italy and 
pronounced a "prince" by the American 
people. 

To immigrants he is a shining light of 
encouragement toward striving for suc- 
cess in this strange land; to Americans 
he is a proof of the value of the foreigner's 
contribution to our nation. Like his 
namesake of ancient Rome, he has come, 
he has seen, and he has conquered—not 
by the brutal force of arms, but by per- 
severance of purpose and innate culture. 


Cesare Conti embodies the consummate 
welding of the old-world culture of the 
Italian gentleman with the vigor and 
indomitable energy of the American 
business man. GEORGE LANDY 


Charles Fleischer 


E ARE ten thousand years 
too young to talk knowingly 
about God. It is time we 
learned something about 
Man. It is time we specialized in Man." 

Without Bible, without book of prayer, 
the fifteen hundred parishioners in a 
Boston theater sat eagerly forward and 
hearkened to the words of "Leader" 
Charles Fleischer—fifteen hundred such 
as constitute no other congregation in 
America. They are mostly of middle 
age, and mostly men. They come from 
all conditions in life, from all the diversi- 
fied nationalities and creeds in multi- 
farious Boston. Seven hundred they 
came a few months ago, then a thousand, 
then twelve hundred, and at the last 
winter meeting, seventeen hundred. They 
filled the huge playhouse from footlights 
to gallery. They came, and, in this the 
second year, still they come. 

But why do they come to the Sunday 
Commons to hear Charles Fleischer? 
Why? especially as the 1910 census shows 
that more than sixty-five per cent. of 
the American populace do not admit 
allegiance to any religious creed what- 
ever? What is the matter with the 
Church in America? Assuredly there is 
something the matter. Leader Charles 
Fleischer believes he knows what the 
matter is, and he proffers the logical 
remedy. 

He is a self-centered little man who 
lives alone atop a Back Bay apartment 
house in rooms bedecked with flowers, 
and the tapestry and the art of a half- 
dozen nations. He comes across the 
polished floor, a small man in a frock 
coat, almost Eastern in appearance. His 
voice is deep, resonant, but his eyes 
attract one first—eyes that are dark, 
luminous, affectionate, as black as the 
ample hair that surmounts his wide, 
broad forehead. Even with his hand 
outstretched there is lurking unrest in 
those eyes of his. His mouth is covered 
by a black mustache, but it closes and 
settles forward decisively; and his nose, 
small and delicate, is in consonance with 
his forehead—indicative of intellectual 
rather than personal force. 

Yet he has had to struggle continually. 
Strife, at the very bottom of society, has 
taught him mental resourcefulness. To 
New York’s East Side he came, four 
years of age, some forty years ago. He 
was taken, a fatherless urchin, from 
Ghetto streets when nine years old. And 
at fifteen, a wisp of a lad, he went from 
an orphan caravansary of a thousand 
children, and by dint of his own efforts 
traveled to distant Cincinnati. There 
he was graduated simultaneously from 
high school and Hebrew Union College, 
and at twenty he returned eastward to 
Boston to take charge of his first syna- 
gogue, now perhaps the most important 
synagogue of New England. The guardi- 
ans of Temple Israel had heard naught 
but praise of the remarkable young 
radical. They learned that while he was 


a student in the seminary he was haled 
before the governing ard by the 
founder, himself the radical champion of 
a universal religion, charged with having 
uttered, in a practice sermon before the 
students and faculty, dire heresy! They 
were told that the chairman thundered at 
the quivering youth still in his 'teens the 
accusation, " You are a follower of Inger- 
soll and a free thinker!” To which the 
rebellious youth replied stoutly, “I am 
not a follower of Ingersoll, but I do 
think for myself.” 

He was a gifted rabbi with the pre- 
dilection of a Jew for scholarship, music, 
and the arts. He sang well, and mingled 
successfully with men. Seventeen years 
went by. Like everything and every- 
body that pleases Bostonians, he was 
spoken of as an institution. It was then 
that he resigned from Temple Israel. He 
had Bien to be a leader,” he said, ** be- 
cause his congregation refused to follow 
him.” He has become “merely a min- 
ister!” 

He now no longer wishes to be ad- 
dressed as rabbi, yet he is the spiritual 
father of most of the younger generation 
of Boston Jews. 

“I want to see no Judaism, no creeds,” 
says the Leader of the Sunday Commons; 
“instead, I want heart-to-heart agreement 
among all Americans. I want to sce a 
religion of America, for Americans, the 
idealization of our own life and times. 

“What is the matter with the Church 
in America? The Christian, whose re- 
ligion was a thing apart, the Jew, whose 
religion was very existence, are both 
falling from the old faiths, and con- 
gregations, both Jew and Gentile, are 
dwindling or becoming feminized. And 
the difficulty?” he went on. “Well. 
long before Christ the Jews idealized 
their great men and their surroundings 
and made a creed—the creed of the Jews 
Then the Israelites did likewise—and 
made Christianity. Mark you, that was 
more than two thousand years ago. When 
a man is a child he speaks as a child. 
When the world was a child it spoke as 
a child. Yet for almost two thousand 
years the theologians have been continu- 
ously speculating on what those far-away 
world children meant." 

He paused, and squared his shoulders 
contentiously. He was on his feet now. 
“And who is to blame because the flock 
is wandering? I say the ministers are to 
blame. They cogitate and argue and 
preach on a tiny segment of world knowl- 
edge, and insist that the intelligent man 
of to-day knows no more of the totality of 
the universe than his ancient ancestor in 
sandals and superstition bade him know. 
The old religions do not fit us; they can- 
not fit us.” He faced about calmly, for 
there was no vindictiveness in his manner. 
“The old religions have lost their grip,” 
he said earnestly, "and a nation is in 
danger whose doings and aims are not 
given meaning through ideal purposes. 
The race can progress no farther than the 
individual: if the present cannot bestow 
progress, certainly the past cannot bestow 
it. I tell you, real religion is practical 
idealism, not apart from, but a part of. 
the every-day life and actual interests of 
atime. Religion cannot permanently be 
separated from business in this country, 
or from politics, economics, and science. 
The ministers insist that we must go back 
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Charles Fleischer 


A religious leader who tells what is the matter with the Church in America and offers a new and popular remedy. 
At the Sunday Commons, great crowds, most of them men, come to hear him expound problems of the day 
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Lou Wescott Beck 


“The Good Samaritan of Death Valley," who has made the desert blossom with guide-posts showing the 
way to water. He and his dog Rufus have saved many prospectors from a horrible death 


two thousand years for a creed made up 
of the bones of a distant past. I tell you, 
we need a new start. e must rebuild. 
In the Sunday Commons we are trying 
to rebuild. We are seeking to idealize, 
and to afford spiritual significance to, 
our own wonderful life and times. We 
are trying to work out the social aspira- 
tions of democratic America." 

The Leader, as he is commonly known, 
proclaims no complete synthesis. His 
preaching slogan is Face Facts and Pro- 


ceed! But for nearly two years, more than 
a thousand people have come at four 
o'clock each Sunday afternoon to the 
Majestic Theater, which is one of the 
largest in Boston, to hear a simple hymn 
sung, to listen to an earnest discourse on 
labor, on immigration, on the poor, or on 
the social ideals of Christ, or Henry 
George, or Walt Whitman, or Roosevelt. 
To listen thoughtfully, and then to stand 
with bowed head to such an "aspiration" 
as the following: 


“Let us stand whole-hearted before the 
universe and consecrate ourselves to the 

reatness and splendor of Man. We 
oles that Man is God, that in Man 
hope and faith are innate and not be- 
stowed. We believe in harmonizing the 
powers of the individual, that science and 
art should stimulate him, that law should 
serve him, that press and politics and 

rofessions should honor him, that every 
Fima institution and achievement should 
the democratic 


further purpose of 


America—to make strong creative men 
and woman and give them larger and 
fuller life. Let us consecrate ourselves to 
advancing mankind. Let us glorify our 
nation. je us trust ourselves and our 
ideals. For man is the creator of creeds, 
of parties, and of peoples. These He 
has made, and what He has made He 
has the right to unmake and the duty 
to improve." DONALD WILHELM. 


Lou Wescott Beck 


IS name is Lou Wescott Beck, 
but in California they call him 
“The Good Samaritan of Death 
Valley.” 

Unique in its conception, and as worthy 
as the work of the pious monks of St. 
Bernard, is the task that this man Beck 
has cut out for himself. He and his dog 
Rufus are credited with having saved 
scores of lives during the past ten years, 
and the way they have done it is a story 
worth passing along. 

Time was when Beck was a plain 
prospector in the Cripple Creek country. 
He was in on the diggings at Leadville, 
and he panned around in Montana a 
while. Likewise he rushed into the Big 
Horn at the time of the mineral strike 
there, but he never struck a lead that 
made him rich Eventually he drifted 
down through Nevada and into Death 
Valley, chasing rainbows. Wild rumors 
about "Death Valley" Scotty’s big find 
in that section electrified the country, and 
scores of prospectors rushed into thedesert, 
expecting to make their fortune in a few 
se Beck was “among those present.” 

here were several in Beck’s party. 
They hiked many miles through the 
mirage land, finding nothing worth while, 
and worrying constantly lest they exhaust 
their supply of water. For two days 
they sought water holes; and when out 
of water they went for hours with tongues 
swollen and lips parched from want of 
moisture. Then when death seemed inevi- 
table they suddenly discovered a tiny 
stream trickling out of a canyon at the 
base of the Panamint Mountains. 

When Beck returned to civilization he 
was a changed man. He had seen sands 
that were strewn with skulls, and that 
sight had put a big idea into his head. 

Came spring, and Beck made another 
trip through Death Valley. At his side 
was a Newfoundland dog. The pros- 

ector carried a bundle of tin strips. 

hey were signboards to guide the wan- 
derers’ steps aright. 

Each summer since then the prospector 
and his dog have made a journey to the 
land of the purple mist, piling up rocks 
and attaching signs to them, searching 
for lost travelers and incidentally keeping 
a lookout for a piece of precious metal. 
Once or twice Rufus has led his master 
to prospectors who, after long suffering 
from thirst, had fallen upon the burning 
sands to die. In signboarding the desert 
Beck has saved a number of thirst-mad 
rainbow-chasers, and has also, in remote 
districts, stumbled upon the bleaching 
bones of dead men who may have found 
fortunes in the silver sulphuret district 
but who did not live to tell the world 
about it. At one time he assisted at the 
burial of four men who died of thirst 
within two miles of a spring. 
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E. F. Schneider 


Manager of an interurban trolley line, who saves money for his company by 

making practical use of his belief that the cause of railway accidents is not 

God's will but man's carelessness. He has taught his employees and over 
fifty thousand school children how to be careful 


The woman who has been called 


The country that Beck traverses is the 
most arid section of the American con- 
tinent—a dreary stretch of hundreds of 
miles of desert, dotted here and there 
with foothills, buttes, dry creek beds, 
chaparral, prickly pear, and sagebrush. 
Springs are miles upon miles apart. Most 
of them are bitterly alkali, and some are 
poison. One finds an occasional coyote 
well, but they are not numerous, es- 
pecially when sought. 

Very little animal life exists in the 
desert. Always there is the crafty coyote 
and the kangaroo mouse. Aside 
them, put down the chuckwalla and the 
side-winder. The side-winder is a dusty- 
looking little snake, scarcely more than 
a foot long, yet nearly as deadly as his 
big brother, the diamond-back rattler. 
As a protection against snake-bite, Beck 
has his dog wear boots which lace up the 
legs. Before donning boots the dog was 
bitten several times and barely escaped 
with his life. 

On an ordinary summer afternoon the 
thermometer runs up to about 134 degrees 
in the shade out in Death Valley, and the 
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“a tempter to goodness." 
become a strenuous adventure instead of a pallid acquiescence. 
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Mrs. Richard C. Cabot 





most unpleasant thing about it is that 
there is a dearth of shade. When man 
ventures out upon this trackless expanse, 
the shimmering heat dazes him, the 
scarcity of water crazes him, and the 
mirage—treacherous, lying thing of beauty 
that it is—looms ever before him, flashing 
upon the canvas of his mind's eye a 
verdant valley, gorgeously green with 
growing things, fresh with flowers, wet 
with water, and waiting to welcome him. 
He can see grassy hill-slopes just ahead, 
and the mirrored lake appears to lie just 
beyond some beckoning meadow. He 
follows on and on, ever on; and after- 
ward drains the last drop from his can- 
teen. Then his throat becomes parched, 
bis tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth, 
and strange things pass before his eyes. 
The buzzards begin to soar over him, and 
the coyotes sit upon their hunkers and 

watch him chase rainbows until he pitches 
foras upon his face and closes his eyes 
upon a world that is too mysterious and 
merciless for him to linger in longer. 

Do you wonder that Beck finds joy in 
the work he is doing? In signboarding the 


She teaches morals to children in such a way that they 
Her books are the basis for a state course in ethics 


desert he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is saving some such lives each 
year. 

Beneficent is Beck. The world needs 
more men like him! 


HOWARD C. KEGLEY 





E. F. Schneider 
N MEMORIAL DAY, 1907, an 


interurban trolley car on the 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Co- 
lumbus Railway was wrecked at 
Elyria, Ohio. Eight passengers were 
killed, seventeen legs cut off, headers in- 
juries internal and external, major and 
minor, innumerable and indescribable. 
E. F. Schneider, manager of the road, 
went up there. He had been trained in 
the old school of railroading, taught that 
it was God’s will that the accident claims 
should be about seven per cent. of a well- 
managed railroad's gross receipts. But 
Schneider is a human being. He could 
not get away from the question, “W hy 
did that accident happen?” Why does any 
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accident happen? He did some earnest 
thinking, looked up statistics and found 
that only two per cent. of all railroad 
accidents are chargeable to God's will, 
thirteen per cent. to negligence ot the 
public, and eighty-five per cent. to 
negligence of employees. 

Safety devices? Automatic stops? 
Schneider did not think so. ‘The more 
of those there are the more the trainmen 
will depend on them. If you treat the 
trainmen like parts of the machine they 
will be parts of the machine and rely on 
the other parts. Schneider had the idea 
that the trainmen were human beings 
too. So he went at the problem in a 
natural human way. 

He took three days off and went over 
the line—217 miles trackage, operated in 
three divisions. He called the trainmen 
together on each division, the day crews 
at night and the night crews by day, and 
talked to them—the first speech he ever 
made in his life. And he has done the 
same thing every sixty days in the five 
years since the Elyria accident. He 
tells them how many times they have 
run by signals, hit curves too hard, or 
done anything against the safety and 
good order of the road. He talks these 
things over, straight across the cloth. He 
does not penalize his men by laying them 
off five, ten, thirty days, as the railroad 
practice is. He says that does not cor- 
rect evils any more than a prison sentence 
reforms a criminal. He puts their short- 
comings up to them face to face, tells 
them what they might have led to, and 
shows them that the service of the road 
must be a moral education. "It doesn't 
do a bit of good to discipline them or 
fire them," he says. ."Railroaders are 
a manly, big-hearted lot, and if you make 
them see these things, give them a little 
different education from the kind I had, 
you can get them." 

And Schneider surely gets them. 
Sixty-five per cent. of the men who were 
with him five years ago are with him yet. 
Five years ago his accident account was 
6.35 of the road's gross receipts, and for 
the past two years it was 1.25. He has a 
$30,000 accident reserve, and $12,000 
will clean up every vestige of a damage 
claim of any kind outstanding. He has 
been sued twice in five years. That is 
his record—in part. Here is some more. 

About the time of the Elyria accident 
some little girls down in Wooster were 
playing snap-the-whip near the tracks, 
and one was killed. Then shortly an- 
other girl was killed while playing cross- 
tag near Lorain. And presently, in an- 
other place, a boy picked up a wire that 
had been brought down by a storm, 
moved it into contact with a high-tension 
wire, ánd was killed. 

Schneider packed his grip, started out 
again, and made a speech to every class 
in every school along his line. He talked 
to fifty thousand children, telling them 
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ITH this number four years of the "Interesting People" depart- 
In that time we have published about 240 
sketches and photographs and examined between 7,000 and 8,000 


ment are completed. 


manuscripts. 


Looked at from inside the office the editing of this department is one of 
It is a never-ending search 
for the unusual man or woman, followed by a still more difficult search 
for the right photograph and for the right person to "do" the article. In 
some instances we have worked by correspondence and otherwise over a 


the most wonderful adventures conceivabie. 


just what they must do to be careful. 
He has assistants now who keep that work 
up at regular intervals; but whenever a 
motorman reports that the children of 
such-and-such a school are getting care- 
less, Schneider is there on the drop of 
thehat. Result—the Southwestern hasn't 
killed a child in four years. 

Schneider passed this idea along to 
Pete Witt, the street-car commissioner 
of Cleveland. — Pete's lines injured 175 
children last year, and Pete is enough like 
Schneider so that he doesn't have to wait 
for the coroner to tell him something 
ought to be done about it. So he is carry- 
ing a campaign of education into the 
Cleveland schools, lecturing, and giving 
away blotters with six simple rules for 
safety printed on them. 

“T believe in man," says Schneider in 
his nervous, efficient manner, “I believe 
in the human agency and the human 
element. I don't want a cigar sign or an 
automaton for a motorman." That is 
the principle on which Schneider has 
started out to make the Southwestern a 
railroad without accidents. It is a grand 
creed, sound as a nut, the only creed that 
will work to the limit in railroading or 
anything else. But to make it work, one 
must really believe it and not just say so. 

And look at the money! It took the 
fares of about 2,250,000 passengers to 
pay for that accident at Elyria. Talk 
about the new idealism in business! But 
what’s the matter with the new-found 
business in idealism? 

ALBERT JAY NOCK 





Mrs. Richard C. Cabot 
zi GOOD laugh is better than a bad 


scolding." 
“No child wants to be good, 
but every child wants to be 
good for something.” 

“The freshman who aspires to play 
football next autumn has no intention 
of being virtuous. What he wants is to 
et on the team; but if he does so it will 
be because he has just those powers which 
his best friends want for him." These 
sound words were written by a wise and 
interesting woman of Boston, a woman 
who has been well called “a tempter to 
goodness." They are a part of a fine 
body of teachings in ethics developed 
from a ripe experience as a "wise lover of 
children." No one problem has been 
more discussed among educators than 
the teaching of morals in the schools of 
the country, and it is a fact worthy of note 
that the young State of South Dakota 
has sought a tentative solution by choos- 
ing Mrs. Cabot’s two books, “Everyday 
Ethics” and “Ethics for Children,” as the 
basis for a state course in ethics. 

Mrs. Cabot’s husband, Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, is widely known for his work in 
developing the social service department 


of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
He is one of those leaders of the medical 
profession who believes that a man has 
a soul as well as a body, and that in 
effecting a cure the whole man must be 
treated. Mrs. Cabot’s work is based 
upon the same wide principle—that a 
child has a soul as well as a body, and 
that the school should not only sharpen 
the mind and train the body, but that 
it should develop the moral nature and 
clarify the child's perceptions of right and 
wrong—for this, she believes, is of funda- 
mental importance. 

But the teacher who seeks in Mrs. 
Cabot's books a blanket rule for making 
children ethical, easy ethics for elderly 
infants, will be rebuked. Mrs. Cabot 
invites us onto dangerous ground. You 
cannot help the child, she says, unless 
you understand and respect him. You 
cannot aid him to virtue without dis- 
covering the region in which he is already 
mysteriously good. You must convince 
him that he has already done fine deeds 
before your arts of persuasion can avail; 
for most children have a false estimate 
of goodness. Battered with platitudes, 
they come to look on goodness as a pallid 
acquiescence rather than a strenuous ad- 
venture. 

“The instinct of a child," she says, “is 
to love a story and repel a moral. He 
is right. In the best stories the true act 
is seen clothed upon as a real life, not 
protruded immodestly and self-consciously 
as in a moral.” 

Almost all talk, even gossip, is a medi- 
tation on right and wrong. And judg- 
ment is not foreign to children. “Brother's 
badness, Mother's unreasonableness" are 
freely discoursed on by the terrible and 
blessed young. Can we help them to 
meditate justly, to see thedesire behind the 
act, the steadfastness back of the silence, 
the far-hoping faith of a trivial word? 

These two books suggest many affairs 
of daily life as fruitful for discussion, and 
offer varied stories, with pregnant ques- 
tions. The teacher who reads them 
faithfully will be equipped for the great 
art of getting real talk from her children. 
For is not talk (be as cynical as you like 
about chatter), good-tempered, untyran- 
nical talk, our surest key to the gates of 
the mind? 

The key of her philosophy may be set 
down thus in her own words: 

* When we study, as we do in ethics, the 
core of good action, we find it wherever 
anyone is doing his work well.” 

hough not blessed with great physical 
vigor, so that in speech and sometimes in 
manner she is shy and locks up her lovely 
spirit, Mrs. Cabot has had a part in many 
of the good and great works of Boston. 
Since 1905 she has been a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
She is a trustee of Radcliffe College, and 
she serves on many other committees of 
less imposing name. 


Editor of This Department Speaks: 


markable endowment. 


period of two or three years before we were able to get what we wanted, 
The department is not confined to people of fame, genius, or re- 


It aims to present a certain number of **com- 


mon, ordinary folks," whose achievements are nevertheless considerable, 


either because of their courage, endurance, persistence, or other qualities. 
Each one of us has something of greatness in him, and stories of "plain 
folks" whose qualities of greatness have been put to some use are 
tremendously inspiring. 
derived from these pages some personal stimulus to greater effort. 


It is our hope that many readers have 


On a Calm Sea 


The Strange Tale of a Silent Captain and His Bride 
By Richard Matthews Hallet 


Illustrations by Frank E. Schoonover 


ie BARQUE,” said Colonel 


An- 


son, from his steamer chair; 
"and pretty deep — t'ga'ns'ls, 
too. Those are old sails, I 


fancy. It was a good thing for sailor- 
men when ships began to carry double 
t’ga’ns’ls, I can tell you. It makes a 
howling difference in heavy weather. 
Many a new t'ga'ns'l I've had to make 
after a blow, because some fool lost his 
temper aloft and put a knife into the old 
one. A single t'ga'ns'l is a deep sail for 
three men to pull up.” 

“You’ve been a sailmaker too, then,” 
said the man charged with making up a 
list of the things the colonel had been. 

“Yes,” said the colonel. “I was only 
a boy then; I've gone through life now, 
and I've seen nothing worse than that 
first voyage of mine as sailmaker. . . . 
It's this calm sea that brings it back; the 
burnish on it, and the look of that old 
barque yonder. 

"A calm doesn't mean much on a 
steamship; the mind is satished by the 
movement, appeased. You get on in all 
weathers. But take that barque now. 
venture to say she's made nothing but 
driftway the last two days or more. 
There isn't half a knot a watch in her 
sails. "That's a strain; even on a dull 
mind, a strain. Not everybody’s inward 
eve, you know, can be called the bliss of 
solitude. It’s a poisoned eye mostly, a 
baleful eve. You force a man to think, 
and he'll think evil. The calm forces a 
man to think. Bear that in mind.” 

As he pulled on his cigarette he seemed 
to look at that barque with yearning, as 
all men must who have known the sea 
actively. 

“On a calm sea. There's where you'll 
meet with trouble. It was so with that 
first ship of mine, certainly. I was nearly 
a man grown at that time; nineteen, tall 
and heavy; but a stiff, without any 
knowledge of the sea. My father had a 
big sail loft in Melbourne, and I'd learned 
to use a palm and needle rather young in 
life. I knew a good bit about sail, but 
not a thing about ships. And because my 
father knew the sea as well as he knew 
sai, I had to run away from home to 
ship. 

"[ began badly by stowing away in 
the forepeak of a barque— the Amos W. 
Fuller, an American ship, I believe. 
That was a grim place, that forepeak, 
for a lad that hadn't been away from 
home. [t was black as the pit with the 
hatch on, hot, and full of barrels of sand 
and salt pork and lime. I could hear 
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that pork soughing and chuckling inside 
the staves, which wasn't good for me. A 
lot of gin-carries and blocks were strung 
up on wires over my head, and I got some 
cruel bumps from them. One of the 
barrels had overridden its chocks and 
kept charging about there. Every time 
she rolled I thought I was gone. 


"I WAS glad enough when they took 
the hatch off and found me. One of 
the men was a good-hearted chap. 

“*Stay where you are, he whispered. 
He saw my case at once. ‘I think she 
touches at Sydney. I guess we can feed 
you up till then.’ 

**No,' I said, ‘I want to come up. 
I'm going to sea.' 

**We've got a terrible old man aft, 
on stiffs,’ he said. 

“T didn't care by then. Nothing could 
be worse than that black hole of blocks 
and barrels. So they took me aft to the 
old man. 

“He was a tough one, no mistake. As 
I look back on him, I see points about 
him that didn’t impress me then. He'd 
strike a man at first as a scholar. He 
was tall and chin, with stooping shoul- 
ders and a rather delicate face, when it 
was shaved. Aboard ship he let it come 
out to a heavy stubble, deliberately giv- 
ing himself the look of an intelligent 
criminal. He had the most terrible eye 
I ever saw in a human face. The line of 
the lower lid was straight, straight as a 
horizon; and when he drew open his 
eye, it was like an ugly gray dawn. 

‘**So this is the fifth ace we had up our 
sleeve,' he said, and I felt a chill through 
me. I wished I had stayed in the fore- 
peak. He looked capable of making me 
walk a plank, or of hanging me at a yard- 
arm. But my trade saved me. 

“*They say you can use your palm 
and needle,’ he said. - ‘Well, go into the 
sailmaker’s locker; and jump out of it 
handy when there’s a pull on the braces.’ 

“It was in Montevideo that things 
began to happen. The crew left while we 
lay there; we lost time getting another. 
The old man was ashore a good deal, and 
then when we put to sea he began 
cracking on like mad. He hung red lights 
port and starboard, signaling ' Not under 
command,' and then he swept the seas 
before him. 

"She splintered two topgallant-yards 
the first night of it, and we hauled her 
round and put back into Montevideo. It 
wasn't safe to get within range of the poop. 

“Back in Montevideo, this crew left 


too; swam ashore, most of 'em. Wouldn't 
wait to man a boat. It was a week before 
we weighed anchor. The old man had 
been ashore all that week. By the look 
of him when he came back, he'd been 
drinking pretty steadily. I thought there 
was a queer look about him too, as if he 
were pulling against something. He stood 
on the poop that night, talking to the 
pilot, with his hair ruffled and his eyes 
on Montevideo. He seemed shaken, un- 
decided; and that made him more of a 
bull than ever. 

“But those two cracked yards hadn't 
taught him anything; for he held on that 
night in the teeth of a head wind, and a 
head sea, that smothered her fore and 
aft. And about two bells in the morn- 
ing watch the foretopgallantmast carried 
away. That big stick came down hard. 
I can tell you. And some way or other it 
fell forward instead of aft, and carried 
most of the jib-boom along with it. The 
little port bo's'n, standing there with his 
legs braced, and looking up at the ruin, 
spied me in the door of the sailmaker's 
locker. 

***Go aft to the old man,’ he roared, 
‘and tell "im the foret'gallan'mast has 
carried away.' f 

“It wasn’t a job I cared about, but I 
went aft, jumping some, I warrant vou. 
The ship was making hard work of that 
sea with her head-sails gone to smash. 


“THE skipper was sitting under the 
mess-room skylight, dressed, and 
taking a cup of coffee. He was a sallow 
enough figure in that light, with a dirty 
cap on his head and a shiny briar in his 
long, bony fingers. The old mate was 
sitting on the medicine chest. 

“*Foret’gallan’mast carried away, sir, 
I reported. ' And the jib-boom along with 
it.’ 
“The old man put down his coffee 
with a mighty odd look on his face. He 
was actually relieved at something or 
other. 

“*No good running away,’ he said. 

“The ship went over heavily, rumbling 
on her plates, in a way she had. You could 
feel her shiver as she put her nose under. 
The old man rescued his coffee and sat 
nursing his black chin. 

“I say, it's no good running away 
from trouble, Mister, he roared. The 
old mate jumped off the medicine chest. 

"Quite right, sir, he said. He was 
an old dog to put his tail between his 
legs. 

“The skipper sat there rubbing his 
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“The fellow didn't move, didn't shrink, but his look . . . It boded no good, that was sure" 


pee with a skinny finger, and rolling his 
ips in. What had he been running away 
from? 

* When the sea goes down, square the 
crojjuk, he said to the mate. "We're 
ates back into Montevideo.' He smiled 
then. 

“Back in Montevideo we sent up a 
new topgallantmast, fixed a new jib- 
boom for'ard, and shipped our third 
crew. And this trip in, even the fat sail- 
maker had had enough. We lay out some 
way from the piers, but he greased him- 
self and slid off the fore-chains with his 
bag. I hung over the jib-boom, watching 
his big white shoulder mooning along 
through the dark. All at once I felt like 
a great man, a tradesman proper. If 
only the old man wouldn't bother to shi 
another sailmaker, I was made. And 
was fairly competent, too; good for any 
sail but the foretopmast-staysail. Any 
sailmaker breathes a prayer when he 
lays out his bolts for that sail. 

“As a tradesman, working by the day, 
I had all night in; and I was fast asleep 
when we towed out of Montevideo for 
the third time. The cook—he was a 
new cook, a man from Philadelphia, in 
North America—had to tell me the im- 
portant things taking place in that middle 
watch. 

“The thing most beyond belief was that 
the old man had brought a wife aboard. 


(5) 


“The cook said there could hardly be 
any doubt of that, for the new steward 
had been one of the witnesses to the 
formal part of the ceremony ashore. 
The old man had gone out of his head 
altogether; shaved himself, for one thing, 
and put a flower in his coat, and behaved 
generally like a madman, all for this 
chit of a woman. 

““He’s a fine figger ashore,’ I remem- 
ber the cook’s saying. I hadn’t seen him 
ashore; my picture of him was in that 
brown, evil-smelling mess-room with the 
dirty skull-cap, and the villainous stubble 
chin. But I believe there might have 
been a kind of distinction in his bearing. 
He was above the average of seafaring 
men in learning; had some books in his 
cabin that I thought then were tough 
books to crack. e had the seaman’s 
love of ‘Oliver Twist’ too. Used to read 
it chapter by chapter, and tell it over to 
one of the apprentices, in the middle 
watch, to frighten him. But that old 
man could frighten a boy by reading him 
a verse out of the Bible. He frightened 
the whole lot of us, finally, reading out of 
the Bible. 

“‘She’s a looker too,’ said the cook, 
of this lady aft. She had come over the 
rail as if she had wings to her heels. 
Didn’t stretch out her arms in that help- 
less way women have in getting in and 
out of heath 


“And there was another queer thin 
too, by the cook’s account. She sapere 
to know one of the men in the starboard 
watch. This was a big black-headed 
gorilla who had come ud only the 
night before, and he was leaning on the 
starboard capstan aft when she came 
over. She stopped short at sight of him, 
and laughed a light little scornfui laugh. 
(The cook was a careful fellow in his 
descriptions. He read Bulwer Lytton a 
good deal. She looked around to make 
sure that the old man was still over the 
side, it appeared, and then she laughed 
again, and trailed a bit of the stuff she 
wore on her shoulders over the big fore- 
arm of the man leaning on the capstan. 
The fellow didn't move, didn't shrink, but 
his look was beyond the cook's power of 


analysis. It boded no good, that was 

sure. 

i HAT was of more immediate 
concern to me, they hadn’t 


shipped a sailmaker, and that left me in 
charge of my locker. I was a full-fledged 
tradesman then, and no mistake.” 

The colonel’s shoulders shook a little 
with amusement as he thought of the 
figure he cut then. Mighty few men can 
look back on their youth with that sort 
of amusement. 

“It was easy going for a week or more, 
a six-knot breeze on the quarter, good 
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and dry, from the southwest. The old 
man was quiet as a lamb with the fine 
new golden toy he had. He let the mate 
run the ship. He was in his cabin a good 
deal. He took his love, or whatever it 
was, temperately. 

“But she pe Ae the poop, and kept 
out of that stuffy cabin all she could. 
She liked to sun herself and watch the 
men aloft, and spin out that gold hair 
of ners for them. She was one of those 
creatures who flirt with any honest man. 
She had no mercy on the poor dumb 
animals at all. 

“Tt amused her to set the whole ship 
into a fever, by stretching out a foot, 
or laying a strand of that yellow hair 
against her cheek. She charged those 
listless watches like batteries, thrilled 
them with possibilities which weren't 
possibilities, except as anything is a pos- 
sibility on board a ship. 

“There was a kind of mad competition 
for the secret enthralling favors she shot 
at us from the serenity of that poop 





with those deep eyes of hers that had a 
green tinge. The young fellows were at 
their monkey tricks aloft, engaging her 
with their recklessness. They couldn't 
even go up to overhaul a buntline in the 
regular manner. They began to see, in 
the light of her admiration, that they 
were stupendous fellows. 

“And whenever there was a pull on the 
crossjack braces, there she'd be, leaning 
down, with her elbows on the rail, mock- 
ing- that big, black-headed fellow. He 
was the best seaman in his watch, and 
he led on the braces; and whenever he'd 
sing out she'd mimic him. 

“*Yu hoh ho. Ah dhu, she'd say. He 
was like a big sulky dog. Wouldn't look 
at her even. And he wouldn't talk, not 
even with the men in the watch. They 
called him Big Anton. No one in that 
crew knew anything about him; but it 
began to be known that his coming aboard 
had something to do with her. 

"She wasn't afraid of any of them; 
wasn't afraid of the old man himself even. 


"It amused her to set the whole ship into a 


I think the truth was that she had not the 
slightest idea what a burning focus of 
emotions was on her, what a power she 
was in that place of blank horizons. She 
was one of those who can't look beneath 
the calm sea. 

“Every man on the ship watched her, 
talked about her, tried to drag something 
out of Big Anton, who knew. But they 
didn't succeed there. And then, one calm 
dog-watch, somebody said something he 
shouldn't have said about her. It was 
bound to come. 

“I looked at Big Anton. He was work- 
ing one hand around on the wrist, not 
looking much upset. He meditated a 
moment, loosened his arm and shot it out. 
He seemed to make hardly any effort, 
but the fellow crumpled up like a split 
sail and went to the deck, twitching all 
over, blind to the world. 

*** Any more?’ says Big Anton. There 
weren't any more. Big Anton himself 


stood there brooding and trifling with 
his sheath-knife, while they were throw- 





fever, by stretching 
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ing water over the body of the man who 
had misdemeaned himself. Suddenly, 
shielding his eyes, he said: 
* * [t's a flat calm falling. A flat calm.’ 
“He knew the danger of that. 


"AND the calm came on, as he said; 
beat the water out into a hot blue 
disk, like something solid, with tawny 
patches on it. That calm emptied sail, 
set the pitch rising in the seams, and the 
blood thickening in the body. The iron 
bulwarks of the ship seemed to glow and 
quiver with the heat. The pork rotted 
in the barrels, the water rotted, tempers 
rotted. At the end of a week of that, there 
wasn't a bit of sound moral fiber on the 
ship. The mate got out the holystones, 
which were invented to deal with a situa- 
tionlike this; but the men made heavy work 
of it. They lost i interest in the poop then. 

“But the captain’s wife lost interest 
in nothing. The calm was made for her. 
She loved to bask in that yellow heat, 
stiffen herself, lying back in the canvas 
chair, as if to accentuate her slenderness 
before going lax again... with her 
toes pointing to the lost horizon. Her 
eye-shafts were poignant as ever. There 
was something feline about her, that 
stealthy finish to her least movement. the 
lazy complacency, the veiled regard. And 
almost always she was playing with that 
yellow hair, plaiting it, drawing it under 
her chin, lowering her lids. She was the 
spirit of the calm incarnate. 


“I used to put a slit in my awning so 
that I could spy her when she came on 
deck. Finally I had a slit for all possible 
positions of that deck chair. 

“The men were holystoning the after- 
deck fora good while; and she gave Big 
Anton full measure of deviltry. Once, lean- 
ing far down over the rail, she murmured, 
‘Are you glad you came? Are you glad 
you came? in that voice of hers, 
like a tumult of sweet voices. Out of a 
depth of calm, it came strangely. Big 
Anton went on sliding his stone across 
the deck in silence. There she was, 
hovering above him with her hair spun 
out like a sunset cloud, glowing, the lips 
parted, those elfin eyes half-closed, lan- 
guorous even in that mood. And the 
heavy stone went 'rasp, rasp' and he didn't 
look up. But from underneath my awn- 
ing I could see the shirt tighten over 
that heavy bent back. 

“It was surprising how long it was be- 
fore the old man became aware that 
she knew that black-headed fellow. He 
was utterly unlike his former self. He was 
secretive, cautious, lulled. He shaved 
daily, dressed like a naval commander, 
and paraded the poop with glasses under 
his arm. He was lord of his ship still, 
dread of him was as lively as ever; but 
he took a quieter satisfaction in it. And 
when he looked at her, those ugly 


clouded eyes of his would soften; he 
would draw down the lids and smile, 
and lower that grim chin to hear what she 
was saying. 

“They played cribbage together, up 
there, under their awning; and she beat 





out a foot or laying a strand of that hair against her cheek” 


him, and he laughed softly to himself. 
The old man had found a way to make 
the sea tolerable, that was certain. Every- 
body for'ard, including Big Anton, knew 
it was the only way to make the sea 
tolerable. And yet we lay all that 
while smothered under a burning calm. 
It was the sort of weather that meant 
broken heads with that old man, once. 
But now he never came off the poop. 


"I USED to figure and figure on the pos- 

sible things that might happen to Big 
Anton if the skipper ever found out what 
was going on, or what had gone on, for 
that matter. Anton was big, as strong as 
any three men on the ship, and as quick 
as a snake; but theskipper, I knew, went 
armed. 

“Then it seemed that Big Anton knew 
this too. One day he stood in my locker 
door, smiling at me and pulling down 
that glossy imperial of his. 

“Sails, says Anton, ‘the men tell me 
you've got a gun. 

“But no bullets,’ I said; and I was 
almighty glad I had no bullets. 

“*No bullets, says Anton. ‘Ah! 

*He hooked his big toe into a bight 
of canvas, and focused his eyes on that 
blurred sea, with its burning points of 
light. 

** "There's some lead for'ard,' he said 


after a time, ‘but no powder. No pow- 
der.’ 

“Muttering to himself and pulling his 
black beard, he moved away. [hat eter- 


nal silence and heat and lack of movement 
seemed to germinate evil within him. On 
the braces his voice was a bellow; now it 
was apurr, minute, hard to catch, the 
thick note of repressed power in it. All 
at once a blinding admiration for the man 
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filled me. I felt that he was bigger every 
way than the skipper. His calm was 
deadly. I understood that Big Anton 
had already set his life aside, dud it 
to something or other. It had been in 
the back of his head all the time; but 
when the wind died he gave himself up 
to it altogether. 

* And one watch Big Anton got a job 
putting a long splice in the crossjack- 
sheet, and because the devil was in it she 
was on the poop. The old man was in 
the chart-house, I think. Anyhow, I 
heard that deck chair of hers scraping 
across the poop gently; and pretty soon 
she put her foot through the railing. Only 
the foot, and a bit of ankle in a black silk 
stocking. Big Anton stopped twisting 
his strands, and suddenly dug his spike 
into the deck, determining something 
with the movement. He rolled half over, 
with the palm of his hand on that blister- 
ing deck, meaning to get up, and then he 
stopped again. She was cautiously put- 
ting her hand through the rail, holding 
a bit of white paper, and she let that 
drop. 

* Big Anton snatched at it and read it. 
He squatted there, the paper crumpled 
in his fist, glaring into the scuppers, his 
big scarred leg showing a bulge of muscle 
along the calf. There was a burning 
point of light on the tip of her shoe above 
him, and she held it motionless. Then 
he got up, wrenching the spike out of the 
deck, and went for’ard, tossing it up and 
down in his hand. The sun had got into 
the steel and the spike was blistering, 
like everything else. It was nearly eight 
bells—noon. 

“The old man, coming out with his 
sextant, began pacing up and down, now 
and again adjusting his instrument and 
looking up at the mizzent'ga'nsl. He 
had a fixed smile on his face, the sort of 
involuntary smile a young man will carry 
around for an hour after he’s stolen a kiss. 
It was extraordinary to see it on that 
hard ine He stopped once, and raised 
the skylight over the mess-room and mur- 
ab bxc odi She was down there 
with a little book, I figured, waiting to 
take the observations he called out to her. 


HEN I saw something that gave me 

a chill. This ship was an uncommon 
type, with a raised section amidships, 
and a bridge running fore and aft, be- 
tween the poop and the section head. 
The fo'c'stle com anionway came out on 
this section head; and. now I saw Big 
Anton thrust his shoulders out, look 
steadily at the poop, and begin to walk 
along that yellow bridge. He had the 
fo'c'stle biscuit barge under his left arm, 
and his sheath-knife palmed in his right 
hand, fixed there in the way known to 
knife-throwers. He wanted biscuits worse 
than I ever have. 

“The old man, behind the chart-house, 
couldn't see him, which was lucky for the 
old man, for I think Big Anton had meant 
to end him there. But when he found he 
could get down into the cabin unmolested 
he changed his mind, and standing in the 
chart-house door on the lee side sank his 
knife slowly back into its worn leather 
sheath. 

“Then Big Anton disappeared into the 
cabin, and at the same time the old man 
called out his reading. 

“I heard him say, ‘Let her go off a little’ 





“ The fellow crumpled up like a split sail and went to 
"'Any more?’ says Big Anton. 


to the man at the wheel, and then the 
chart-house hid him. 

“T was in a kind of trance. I cut a 
strip of canvas, and went up on the poop 
on the lee side, where there was a split 
in the awning. I got up on the pin-rail 
for the mizzentopgallant-braces, and be- 
gan to put on my patch, watching the old 
man like a cat. He never had bothered 
his head to look down into the cabin at 
such times; always spoke with his eyes 
on the horizon; but there was the chance 
that he might. 

"And he did. He looked squarely 
down. He set his sextant on the top of 
the binnacle, put his bony hands on the 
frame of the skylight, and glared down. 
He didn't say a word; but his ugly eyes 
came open wider and wider, and I could 
see his long back straining into a kind of 
a hump, as abird’s will before it dives. I 
thought he would go through glass and all. 

“There was something comic in that 
attitude which made it dreadful. I 
couldn't see what he saw, never knew 
what he saw, indeed. It was brief enough. 
The whole thing was a matter of seconds. 
I was so close, swaying over him on those 
braces, that I could see that granite chin 
of his reflected in the hot glass. But I 
couldn't see through the glass. 

“First his hand went to his hip-pocket, 
and his long fingers writhed around some- 
thing there. "hen he stopped. I held 
my breath, waiting, with my needle half 
through the patch. Then I saw that if he 


didn't do something at once I should cry 
out, break under the strain completely. 

“But he didn't shoot. He drew back 
carefully and dropped his arm to his side. 

“Strike ei he bol Mister,' he said to 
the mate. He dare! away a few paces, 
revolving his lips, looking off through the 
glare of that burnished sea. Not a sign 
of wind anywhere. 

* And then Big Anton came out of the 
cabin, with his barge full of biscuits, and 
went for'ard. When he reached the sec- 
tion he set the barge on the donkey-house, 
and flashed his knife into the rail around 
the mainmast. It went as true as a bul- 
let. Big Anton walked over to the rail, 
and drew it out slowly; and then the old 
mate struck eight bells, and he went be- 
low. The old man was standing on the 

oop, turning the screws to his sextant. 

n wasn't the usual thing, of course; 
not mutiny, nor anything like it. Big 
Anton kept his own counsel. He made 
no effort to stir up the men against the 
old man. He had nothing to say to them 
at all. But they all knew that death 
hung over that ship. They were as much 
afraid of Big Anton as if he had already 
done what he intended. They gave him 
elbow room, and that was all. But he 
knew how he stood. He meant to make 
this his last ship, now. You could see 
that life had left him just this todo, and 
no more. It’s hard to believe that of 
some men, but it was true of him. And 
the odds were terribly against him. 
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the deck, twitching all over, blind to the world" 
There weren't any more" 


“That was the longest afternoon I ever 
passed. 


“THE night was even harder to bear 
than day. The moon was like this 
moon now, Fd in a sky full of 
stars. The watch on deck was stretched 
about on the section. Looking out of my 
port, I could see the sails waver up the 
mizzen as that long swell rolled her 
over. 

“I had rigged my hammock in the sail- 
locker, to get the privacy proper to a 
tradesman. It was a musty little place, 
reeking hot, stuffed with bolts of canvas, 
skeins of yarn, fids, forcers, frames of one 
kind or another. This was the price I 
paid for exclusiveness. 

“I lay there that night a long time, 
twitching about in my musty hammock, 
surmising, dwelling with the shameless 
insisfence of youth on the points which 
commended her to me. 

* All at once I felt a clutch at my shoul- 
der, and even in my sleep I had a convic- 
tion that it was the old man. He wove 
himself into the dream he cut short. I 
sat up, and he put a clammy hand over 
my mouth and forced me back. The 
moonlight, falling through the port on his 
face, warned me to hold my tongue. 
'Those terrible gray eyes of his, burning 
over the straight lower lids, held me like 
a vise. He had no need to hold my 


mouth. 
***No noise,’ he said. ‘Take a bolt of 
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canvas and your palm and needle and 
come aft with me.’ 

“Then I knew for certain what he had 
done. 1 never had a darker moment than 


that, when I was fumbling around there: 


for canvas, with those eyes sinking into 
me, and that thin ghastly figure of his 
bent over, waiting, in the moonlight. 

"He said something like ‘Keep your 
nerve,' in a contemptuous way, and pre- 
ceded me up the companionway. I fol- 
lowed him, dragging hae bolt of canvas 
after me, and I began to wonder if we 
should meet Big Anton on the way. It 
was his watch on deck. It seemed hardly 
possible that the significance of my going 
aft with a bolt of canvas should escape 
him. We went up into that heat, that 
silence, without speaking. 

“Big Anton was leaning on the star- 
board capstan, in shadow, motionless, 
pondering. The old man led the way 
toward the port ladder; and when he was 
abreast of the starboard capstan, Big 
Anton leaned forward with a sudden, 
fierce, constraining movement, and a knife 
flashed out of the dark. But the old man 
had sprung for the ladder, nimble as a 
spider, inf the knife went into the sea. 

ig Anton came out squarely into the 
moonlight, inviting death. But the old 
man, who had taken out his pistol, put 
it back in his pocket. 

“Time enough, he mumbled, and 
seized me by the arm and thrust me in 
through the chart-house door. Then he 
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locked both doors, port and starboard, 
picked up a dark lantern from the deck. 

“Go on,’ he said. ‘Starboard cabin.’ 

“At that moment six bells went hur- 
riedly, the cracked bell on the fo’c’stle 
head jangled its answer back, and I heard 
the dean cry of the lookout throbbing 
from end to end of that stagnant ship, 

*** A—2—a-l-l's well.’ 

“It died without echo, prolonged and 
cut sharply off like something smothered. 

“Then we went into that cabin. He'd 
stuffed a magazine into the port; and for 
the awful moment it took him to come in 
and shut and lock the door, there was no 
light in there. Then I heard him draw 
his breath through his teeth in one slow, 
agonizing intake, and settle the dark lan- 
tern on the bunk there. 


"SHE lay there with her eyes open, and 
her right arm hanging down bare over 
the bunkboard. Her hair was loose, too; 
that yellow hair that she used to play 
with on the poop. She lay there lon 
and orderly and languorous, almost as I’ 
seen her, time and again, in that canvas 
chair. Almost, but not quite. She was 
dead. I don't know what he'd done to 
her, but she was quite dead. I felt that 
atonce. I stood there staring, not mak- 
ing a move, perfectly rigid, my eyes rest- 
ing in a trance on the white arm flattened 
against the bunkboard, on the nose with 
its little tilt upwards, on those great 
eyes opened wide on nothing. It was in- 
credible to me then. I couldn't fathom 
it, or stomach it. I wasn’t afraid. I felt 
a sort of fierceness of pity clutch at my 
aching throat. Todd swallowing. 
All at once I felt as if she had beermmine, 
mine—as if all the heavy force of this 
emotion disclosed me to her,even in death. 

“ ‘Get to work,’ said the old man. He 
took my elbow in a grip of iron, and 
shoved me for'ard. 

“Tve not done this before,’ I said in a 
whisper. I burnt all over with strange 
emotions. I couldn’t regard heras dead. 

“Then I came out of that, feeling his 
fingers sinking into my arm again; and 
made a spasmodic movement or two, un- 
oL a length of canvas, adjusting my 

alm. 
Pa But before I could touch her, the old 
man had swept me aside and stooped over 
her himself. It seemed to me that I 
caught the flutter of her eyelashes, but 
it was his breath that stirred them. He 
stood there, breathing heavily, sweat shin- 
ing on him, hanging from the black stub- 
ble that was coming out on his chin al- 
ready. He held the lantern steadily to 
her face, and the light fell so strongly 
there that I thought her bloom had not 
quite gone, and that I saw it fading— 
calm sinking into calm. But his features 
were granite. They forbade him a dis- 
play of his agony, his remorse. Could 

e have looked at her without remorse? 

“He lifted her up, almost gently, and 
I wound the canvas about her. 

*[ don't know how long it was before 
we laid that gray bundle back into the 
bunk, nor can I say what thoughts I had 
while I was stitching. They were home- 
ward-bounders, every one, those stitches. 
I had no mind to linger over it. And 
when I had done, the old man said: 

“ ‘Now go back to your locker.’ 

“He didn't ask me not to talk, he didn't 
threaten me. 
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“T stumbled up the companionway. 
Nothing had changed. It was all the 
same; the same madness of slack sail and 
chafing gear; the same unbreathable 
tropic night. It was like prolonging an 
interim to infinity. That calm was re- 
sponsible—for the whole pitiful business. 
The blackest mind wouldn’t have had time 
in heavy weather . . . not time for that. 

“The next day, at noon, she went over 
the side, with the ship aback, or as much 
aback as she could be in that calm. The 
old man had borrowed a Bible from the 
steward, and he stood over her and read 
a few verses in a voice as even as the ship's 
keel. He was the lord of his horizons— 
jury, judge, executioner. And he stood 
there reading those verses. There was no- 
body on that ship that didn't know— 
even while he was reading, turning out 
those phrases, without emotion. They 
knew he had killed her, as certainly as I 
knew it; and yet we all stood with bared 
heads while he read, as if this service were 
like any other. 

"*As the cloud is consumed and van- 
isheth away, so he that goeth down to 
the grave shall come up no more.' 

"He came upon these passages by 
chance, and chance dealt heavily and 
justly with him. But he went on without 
a break. It wasn't hypocrisy ; he had 
no need to cover anything. There was 
nothing he could cover. It was the 
thing to do; the incomprehensible pro- 
cedure given to all men, and seamen with 
them, for this mortal end. The men's 





eyes were fixed upon that gray canvas roll, 
inert on its frightful yellow plank, poised. 
Only the man holding the plank had turned 
away from it, and his arms shook as if 
under an intolerable weight. 

*** Oh, remember that my life is wind; 
mine eye shall no more see good.’ 

“There was a hush, a persistent ster- 
torous breathing, shamefacedness, that 
heavy note of dumb sympathy, of won- 
der at the lonely flight of a soul out of 
those blank spaces. The old man went on 
reading in a Bor) voice, intoning, like a 
preacher, and every time he came to the 
end of a verse he raised his eyes and looked 
at Big Anton, as if he were reading for 
his benefit too. Big Anton was slouched 
over against the mizzenstaysail halyards. 
He seemed fumbling aaay with the 
rope, and yet I wondered. I thought 
it strange if it should prove that he had 
shot his bolt. And he hadn't—quite. 

“As the body went over the side I saw 
him crouch, lifting the halyards from their 
pin; and the next moment a great sprawl- 
ing loop settled over the old man's 
shoulders, and slipped down, pinioning 
his arms. Jerking the loop tight, Big 
Anton began to come up hand over hand, 
a blazing madness of energy, a black look 
of hope in his face. But the old man, with 
his hand doubled in his pocket, could still 
shoot. Leaning back strongly on the 
rope, he shot twice. His coat began to 
burn, but at the second shot Big Anton 
faltered, pitching forward on his face, and 
sending die old man into the scuppers. 


“And that was all. The old man had 
given us a taste of his omnipotence, 
shown us the quality of his calm, the 
deadliness of it. And the sea gave back 
calm for calm; but more, it gave back 
calm, impenetrable oily calm, for vio- 
lence and death. 

“That was the flat end of the whole 
business; that shot, and Big Anton falling 
on his face, thwarted. But there's one 
thing more—the touch of irony. They 
got the old man clear of the rope, and 
he stood up and leaned on the starboard 
porn He’d been a terrible man to 
ook in the eye, all his life; but now the 
thing wasn’t to be done at all. I had in the 
corner of my eye the image of that gaunt 
figure stooping there, glaring at the hori- 
zon, the coat still smoldering a trifle 
where the two shots had come through it. 
It was as hot and silent as ever off there; 
above, the same flat sluggish sound of 
dead sail slatting, clews fretting, and wire 
sheets rasping the side of the ship when 
she rolled. 

“Suddenly, through that mass of heat, 
piercing the yellow curtain of that calm, 
my eye caught something!—a darkening 
and freshening, as yet immensely distant. 
The skipper had already seen it. Draw- 
ing back his shoulders stiffly, he rubbed 
those cruel white talons of his together 
and spoke to the mate in his old voice, a 
voice falling through that awful stillness 
like a hammer on hot steel: 

“ ‘Square in the crojjuk, Mister. The 
wind's coming . . . over the quarter.’” 
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“ His coat began to burn, but at the second shot Big Anton faltered, pitching forward 
on his face, and sending the old man into the scuppers " 


The 4:11 Train 


In Which the World Comes 
Once a Day to Visit Homeburg 


By George Fitch 


Illustrations dy Irma Dérémeaux 


EL-LO, Jim! Darn your case- 

hardened old hide, but I’m glad 

tosee you! Wait till I unclamp 

my fingers from this suit case 
handle and T ll shake hands. Whoa—look 
out!! That's the fourth time that chap's 
tried to tag me with his automobile bag- 
gage truck. He'll get me yet. I wish I 
were a trunk, Jim. Why aren't they as 
kind to the poor traveler as they are to 
his trunk? fione see any electric truck 
here to haul me the rest of the way into 
New York. It's a long, long walk to the 
front door of this station, and my feet 
hurt. 

'That's the idea. Let the porter lug 
that suit case. I'd have hired one my- 
self, but I was afraid I couldn't support 
him in the style you fellows have made 
him accustomed to. It was mighty nice 
of you to come down and meet me, Jim. 
I've been standing here for five minutes 
in this infernal mass meeting of locomo- 
tives, trying to keep out from underfoot, 
and getting myself all calm and collected 
before I surged out of this howling forty- 
acre depot and looked New York in the 
eye. Ic s nothing but a plain case of rattles. 
I have 'em whenever I land here, Jim. 
Dump meout on Broadway and I wouldn't 
care, but whenever I land back in the 
bowels of a Union Station I’m a meek 
little country cousin and I always want 
someone to come along and take me by 
the hand. 

It’s the fault of your depots. They’ re 
the biggest things you have, and it isn’t 
fair for you to come at me with your 
biggest things first. Every time I start 
for New York I swear to myself that I’m 
going to go into a fifty thousand dollar 
dining-room full of waiters far above my 
station, and tuck my napkin in my col- 
lar, just to show I’m a free-born citizen; 
and I’m going to trust my life to crossing 
policemen, and go by forty-story build- 
ings without even flipping an eye up the 
corner and counting the stories by threes. 
I'm mighty sophisticated until Ph the 
town and get out into a depot which has 
a town square under roof and a waiting- 
room so high that they have to shut the 
front door to keep the thunder storms 
out. Then I begin to shrink. And by 
the time I’ve walked from Yonkers or 
thereabouts, clean through the station 
and out of a two-block hallway, with 
more stores on either side than there are 
in all Homeburg, and have committed 


my soul to the nearest taxicab 
pirate, I feel like a cheese mite in 
the great hall of Karnak. 

No, sir; when I get into a big 
city depot I’m a country Jake, and 
I need a compass and kind words. 
I’ve suffered a lot from those de- 
pots. I missed a train in Washing- 
ton once because I figured it would 
take me only ten minutes to go 
from my hotel to the train. But I 
counted only the distance to the 
front door of the Union Station. 
By the time I'd journeyed on 
through the fool thing my train had 
gone Once I missed a train in the 

oston station because I didn’t 
know which one of the thirty tracks 
my train was on. I guessed it was some- 
where to the right, and I guessed wrong. 
It was twenty-four tracks away to the left 
and I couldn't get back in time. So I went 
into their waiting-room, which is as big 
as a New England cornfeld and has all 
the benches named for various towns. 
I had to stand up two hours because I 
couldn't find the Homeburg bench. 


I^ AN admirer of big cities, Jim, and I 

wouldn't have you take a foot off your 
Woolworth building, or a single crashity !! 
bang!! out of your subways, but I wish 
there was a little more coziness in your 
depots. Why, at Homeburg I'm nearer 
the train at my house than I am in New 
York after I’ve got to the station. It’s 
great to have a depot so big that it takes 
the place of mountain scenery, but it’s 
hard on the poor traveler, even if it does 
have all the comforts of away-from-home 
in it. And then it swallows up things 
so. It takes away all the pleasure of hav- 
ing a railroad in the town. I suppose 
five hundred trains come into the sta- 
tion every day, but they’re just trains— 
nothing more. You don’t get any fun 
or information or excitement out of them. 
You can’t even chase them—they bang a 
gate in your face when you try. I'll bet 
you don't get as much comfort and fun 
out of all these five hundred trains, Jim, 
as we do out of the 4:11 train at Home- 


burg. 
No; it's not any better than your 
trains. It’s not as good. You can't get 


raw oysters and magazines and individual 
cocktails and shaves on it. All you can 
get is cinders and peanuts, and I would 
advise you, if you were hungry, to eat 





^ 
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I believe it’s from college 
the former and put the latter in your 
eye. It’s the kind of a train you New 


Yorkers would ride on and then write 
home telling about the horrors of travel 
in the great West. But it means every- 
thing to Homeburg. It means a lot more 
than the half dozen limited trains which 
roar through our town fifty miles an hour 
every day and have made us so expert at 
dodging that we will develop kangaroo 
legs in another generation. It’s our train. 
Here in New York a hundred trains come 
in each morning from Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Everywhere and points beyond, 
and the office-boy next door to the depot 
doesn’t stop licking stamps long enough 
to look up. But when old No. 11, which 
is its official railroad name, pulls into 
Homeburg from Chicago each afternoon, 
loaded with mail, news, passengers, home- 
comers, adventurers, mysterious stran- 
gers, friends, brides, heroes, widows and 
coffins, you can just bet we're there to 
see her. 

It's the town pastime. We all do it. 
Whenever a Homeburg man has nothing 
else to do at four o'clock, he steps over 
to the depot and joins the long line which 
leans up against the depot wall and keeps 
it in place during the crisis. Some of 
them haven't missed a roll call in years. 
Old Bill Dorgan, the drayman, has stood 
on the platform every day since the line 
was built, rain or shine. Josh James, 
the colored porter of the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, knows more traveling men than 
William J. Bryan. If he was absent from 
his post the engineer wouldn't know 
where to stop the train. The old men 
come crawling down on nice days and 
sun themselves for an hour before the 
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l I could write the history of Homeburg from the 


train arrives. The boys sneak slyly down 
on their way from school and stand in 
flocks worshiping the train butcher, who 
is bigger than the Washington Monu- 
ment to them. Sometimes a few girls 
come down too, and hang around, gig- 
gling. But that doesn’t last long. We 
won't stand for it in our town. Some 
missionary tells the girls’ parents and 
then they suddenly disappear from the 
ranks and look pouty and insulted for a 
month, and we know, without being told, 
that a couple of grown-up young ladies 
of sixteen or more have been spanked in 
the good old-fashioned way. Homeburg 
is a good town, and it makes its girls be- 
have even if it has to half kill them. 


you haven’t any idea, Jim, how much 
bustle and noise and excitement and 
general enthusiasm a passenger train can 

ut into a small town for a few minutes. 
Jut imagine yourself in Homeburg on a 
cold winter afternoon. It’s four o'clock. 
The sun has stood the climate as long as 
he can and is getting ready to duck for 
shelter behind the dreary fields to the 
west. If you ran an automobile a mile 
a minute down the walk on Main Street 

ou wouldn't have to toot for a soul. 

ow and then a farmer comes out of a 
store, takes a half hitch on the muffler 
around his neck, puts on his bearskin 
gloves and unties his rig. You watch 
him drive off, the wheels yelling on the 
hard snow, and wonder if it isn't more 
cheerful out in the frozen country with 
the corn shocks for company. It’s the 
.terrible half hour of bleak, fading light 


before the electricity is turned on and the 
cozy dark comes down—the loneliest hour 
of the winter's day. 

You've stood it about as long as you 
can, when you notice signs of life across 
the square. Three men carrying satchels 
are steering for. the depot. Dorgan’s 
dray is rattling down the street. Der 
gan’s dray would make a cheerful noise 
if it was the last sound on earth. Little 
flocks and groups of people begin plod- 
ding across the square. You know them 
all. Gibb Ogle is going over to watch 
the baggageman [od crunt It is Gibb's 
life work. Pelty Amthorne is a little 
late, but he’ll have time to arrange him- 
self against the east end door and answer 
the roll call, as he has for thirty years. 
Miss Ollie Mingle is going over too. She 
must be expecting that Paynesville young 
man again. If the competition between 
her and Ri Hawkes gets any keener, Ollie 
will have to meet the train down at the 
crossing and nab the young man there. 
Sim Atkinson is taking a handful of let- 
ters down to the station as usual. Ever 
since he had his row with Postmaster 
Flint he has refused to add to the receipts 
of the office, and buys his stamps of the 
mail clerk. It is Sim’s hope and dream 
that sometime the annual receipts of the 
Homeburg post-office will just miss being 
enough to bring a raise in salary. Then 
Sim will bring it to Flint’s attention that 
he would have bought his ten dollars’ 
worth of stamps that year at home if 
Flint hadn’t adverte his lock box for 
rent when he neglected the quarterly 
dues. Watching Sim thirst for revenge 


4:11 


is as much fun as having a real Indian in 
town. 

"There's the headlight half a mile down 
the track! She’s coming fast, ten min- 
utes late, and, just because you’ve been 
lonesome all afternoon and need exercise, 
you slip into your coat and hustle down. 
Just as you get to the depot, No. 11 
comes in with a crash*and a roar, bell 
ringing, steam popping off, every brake 
yelling, platforms loaded, expectation in- 
tense, confusion terrific, all nerves a-tin- 
gle, and fat old Jack Ball, the conductor, 
lantern under arm, sweeping majestically 
by on the bottom step of the smoker. 
Young Red Nolan and Barney Gastit, 
two of the station agent’s innumerable 
amateur helpers, race for the baggage car 
with their truck, making a terrible uproar 
over the old planks. The mail clerk 
dumps the sacks. Usually he gets a 
stranger in the shin with them. Nothing 
doing to-day. Just missed a traveling 
man. We still tell of the time the paper 
sack scooted across the icy platform and 
stood Mayor Andrews on his head. He 
wanted to abolish the whole post-office 
department. 


[VE always realized what the city gate 
must have meant to the medieval loaf- 
ers, because I’ve watched Homeburg's 
city gate at the 4:11 train so often. 
There's Mrs. Malstead getting home. 
Must have been unexpected. No one to 
meet her. Wonder if Jake’s sick again. 
I'll call up pretty soon. Wimble Horn's 
been to Chicago again, evidently. Won- 
der if he'll dump his last eighty acres 
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into the Board of Trade. Who's the 
fine-looking duck in the fur-lined coat? 
Not a transient, evidently. He passed 
Ls by. Must be visiting somebody. 

es; Mrs. Ackley's kissing him. That 
might mean a scandal in New York, but 
at home it means relatives. Poor old 
ion Bane's back, I see. Looks pretty 

ad. Hospital didn't help him. Guess 

he's not long for us. Hello, Jed, old man! 
How are you? Better? That's fine. 
You're looking great! For the love of 
Mike, will you take a swift look at what's 
got off? I believe it's from college. They 
don't wear clothes like that anywhere 
else. Oh, yes, of course, that's why the 
Singers’ automobile came down. Don’t 
know what we’d do, now that the circus 
has passed us up, if it wasn’t for Sally 
Singer. She imports a new specimen 
from the University about every two 
weeks. 

The crowd is off, and you hurl a few 
good-bys at the travelers getting on. 
Our two editors check them off as they 
go. The “Sentinel” and the “Democrat” 
get all their news at this train. There’s no 
slipping in and out of town in Homeburg. 
One and all we face the gantlet. Young 
Will Wilcox hates to have us beg him not 
to miss the morning train back, as we do 
three times a week; but he simply has to 
go to Jonesville that often, ad we all 
know why, and he knows we know. The 
Parsons are rid of their Aunt Mary at 
last. She's worse than an oyster. Put 
her in a guest-room and she grows fast 
to it. They've had her for six months 
now. Hello! Young Andy Link is going 
down to Jonesville. Guess he's got his 
d back. Andy would be a good boy if 

e would only stop trying to make the 
distilleries work nights. There goes old 
Colonel Ackley on his weekly trip. Won- 
der if he thinks he fools anyone with that 
suit case. Ever since the town went dry 
he’s had business in the next county. 
Hello, Colonel! Don’t drop that case. 
You'll break a suit of clothes! Watch 
him glare. 

The engine has gotten its breath by this 
time. Ever notice how human an engine 
sounds when it stops after a long run and 
the air-brake apparatus begins to pant? 
Old Ball has been fussing for a minute 
and now he yells "Board." Aunt Emma 
Newcomb gets in a few more kisses all 
around her family. She's going down to 
the next station. The engine gives a few 
loud puffs, spins its wheels a few times, 
and the cars begin moving past. Hurrah! 
Something doing to-day. That grocery 
salesman who gets here once a week is 
coming across the square two jumps to a 
rod. Go it, old man! Go it, train! 
Ball will always stop for a woman, but 
the drummers have to take her on the fly. 
There! He's on—all but his hat. Red 
Nolan will keep that for him till his next 
trip. 


SHE'S moving fast now. The brake- 
man hops the next to the last car with 
grace and carelessness. From every 
platform devoted friends and relatives 
are spilling—it is a point of honor in 
Homeburg to remain with your loved 
ones in the car as long as you dare before 
leaping for life. The last car sweeps by. 
The red and green lights begin to grow 
smaller with businesslike promptness. 
There is a parting clatter as the train 


hits the last switch frog two blocks away. 
Then it’s over. The noise, bustle, con- 
fusion, and joyful excitement follow the 
flying cinders out of town, and silence 
resumes its reign. I’ve never heard any- 
thing so still as Homeburg after the 4:11 
has pulled out. 

But we're too busy to notice it as we 
string across the square to the post-office. 
We have the day's cargo to digest. We 
have to wait for the evening mail to be 
distributed, read the evening newspapers, 
shake hands with all the returned Home- 
burgers, size up the brand new Home- 
burgers and investigate the strangers. 
And it keeps us busy until supper 
time. 

I’ve lived in Homeburg thirty-five 

ears and more, and the 4:11 train has 
ben tangled up in my biography all the 
way. I remember the first time I ever 
rode on it. The cars were funny-looking 
coops then and the engine had a sixty- 
gallon smokestack. I was four, and I 
yelled with fear when the train came in 
and yelled for the first twenty miles after 
they lugged me on board. The conduc- 
tor chucked me under the chin and gave 
me his punch to play with. He was a 
young man then. He'd carried my father 
and mother on their wedding journey, 
and twenty years after that first ride of 
mine he carried me and my wife on our 
wedding journey. The other day we 
gave our oldest girl two dollars and sent 





her on her first trip down to Jonesville, 
by herself. Old Ball was on the train, 
and he grinned at me and promised to 
take good care of her. He’s pretty gray 
now, but I hope he stays long enough to 
start another generation of our family 
on its travels. 

I went to my first circus, to Jonesville, 
on old No. r1. And I went down there 
at sixteen, a member of the Republican 
Club, with a torch, and the proudest boy 
in the state. The next year I started 
to college with an algebra and a tennis 
racket under my arm (they wouldn't jam 
into the trunk), and a dozen friends came 
down to see me off. On No. 11 that day 
I met four other boys going to the same 
school. We are inl close chums, though 
one is on the coast, another's here in New 
York, and the third is in the Philippines. 
+ It was the next year that I noticed a 
girl as she stepped off of No. 11 and was 
met by one ot the Homeburg girls. I 
didn't know who she was, but it seemed 
to me then as if she must have come 
from heaven by air-line, and I felt so 
friendly toward the girl who met her that 
I had to go down to her house to call that 
very night. The visitor had come to 
stay—her father was starting a new store 
in Homeburg. I'll tell you, when a 
snorty old train, which assays two pecks 
of cinders per car, hauls the most wonder- 
ful girl on earth into your town and dumps 
her into your arms—so to speak, and 


It seemed to me as if she must have come from heaven by air-line 
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bunching up events a little—you're bound 
to love that train. 


I COULD write the history of Homeburg 
from the 4:11 too. In fact, the train 
has hauled most of Homeburg into the 
town. Year after year we watch stran- 
gers get off the train and turn around three 
times, in the way a stranger does when 
he tries to orient himself and locate the 
nearest hotel. We get acquainted with 
those strangers, and in the next week we 
discover their business and antecedents 
and politics and preferences in jokes, and 
whether they pull for the Chicago Cubs 
or the White Sox. In two wecks they 
are old-time citizens and go down with 
us to welcome the newcomers. Henry 
Broar came to us on the 4:11. I remem- 
ber he wore a loppy hat and needed a 
shave that day, and we didn't assess him 
very highly. But he had a whacking 
law practice inside of a year, ran for 
county judge two years later, and now 
we swell up to the danger point when 
people mention Congressman Broar, and 
let 1t slip modestly that we are intimate 
enough with Hank to trade shirts with 
him. 

I remember well the day two imposing 
strangers got off of No. 11, and made the 
town nearly explode with curiosity by 
walking out to the Dover farm at the 
edge of town and pacing it off this way 
and that. Took us a month to learn 
their business. That was the time we 
ot the Scraper Works. When Allison 
b Unk arrived he made a tremendous 
impression by wearing a plug hat still 
in its first youth, and rolling ponderously 
around town in a Prince Albert. We'vede- 
spised Prince Alberts ever since because 
ihe town fell for that one and deposited 
liberally in Unk's new bank, which closed 
up a year later. And then there was the 
timewhen the trainmen putoffa scared and 
sick cripple, who lay in the depot waiting- 
room with a ring of sympathetic incom- 
petents around him until Doc Simms could 
get there. He touched our hearts, and 
we shelled out enough to send him on a 
hundred miles to his people. He came 
back ten years later and kept Homeburg 
balanced magnificently in the air for a 


week by showing us how much fun it is 
to chum with a millionaire. Even sick 
cripples are likely to guess the market 
right in this country, you know, and he 
never forgot us. 

As they come in on No. 11, so they go. 
The young men come to Homeburg full 
of hope, and their sons go on elsewhere 
loaded with the same. Mothers weep on 
the station platform many times a year 
while their Willies and Johns and Petes 
hike gaily’ off to chase their fortunes. 
And many times a year the old boys 
come back from Chicago. Some of them 
are rich and proud, and some of them 
are richand friendly, and some of them are 
just friendly. But they all get off of 
No. 11 under our keen, discriminating 
glare, and they all get the same greeting 
while we size them up and wonder if 
their nobby thirty-five dollar suits are their 
sole stocks-in-trade, and just how much a 
“lucrative position” means in Chicago. 


HEN the big strike was on, twenty- 

five years ago, No. 11 didn’t run for 

two days. We might as well have been 
marooned on St. Helena. It was awful. 
When a hand-car came sweeping into 
town the third day with a big sail on we 
hailed it like starving sailors. It was 
No. 11 which took on a flat-car loaded 
with Paynesville's fire department twenty 
years ago and saved our business section. 
When President Banks, of the Great F. C. 
& L. Railroad, rolled into Homeburg in 
his private car, to become ‘ Pudge” 
Banks again for a day or two and revisit 
the scenes of his boyhood, he came on 
No. 11 of course. The train hung around 
while the band played two selections and 
the mayor gave an address of welcome. 
That was her longest visit in Homeburg. 
'The old train even bursts into local 


pone and social affairs now and then. 


t managed to jump the track in the 
campaign of '96, leaving four distin- 
guished Democratic speakers, fizzing with 
oratory, in the cornfields, and ruining the 
only rally the Dems attempted to pull 
off. And it took Delancey Payley down 
after all the rest of the town had failed, 
in a manner which kept us tearful with 
delight for a week. Delancey was se- 


questered in an Eastern college by his 
loving parents, and when he was grad- 
uated he came home and started an ex- 
clusive circle composed mostly of him 
self. He was unapproachably haughty. 
until one day he accompanied a proud 
beauty, who was visiting the Singers (our 
other hothouse family) to No. 11, and 
lingered too long after the train started. 
Delancey got off, but in doing so he per- 
formed a variety of difficult and instruc- 
tive feats of balancing on his ear which 
were viewed by a large audience with 
terrific enthusiasm. When Delancey was 
haughty after that we always praised 
this feat, and you'd be surprised to see 
how soon he got his nose down out of the 
zenith. 

Every day old No. 11 brings in its mail 
bag full of hopes and triumphs, of good 
news, bad news, and tragedy. Every diy 
it brings the new ideas from the world out- 
side and the latest wrinkles in hanging 
on to this whirling old sphere in a pleas- 
ant and successful manner. We get our 
styles from the Chicago men who step 
off of its platform and tarry with us. 
We send our brides off on it with an en- 
tire change of bill at each performance. 
We get our peeps into wonderland and 
romance and comedy from the theatricil 
troupes which straggle out of its cars and 
rush to the baggage car to make sure 
that no varlet has attached their trunk: 
since the last stop. It is the magic car- 
pet which carries our youths forth into 
the great world to wonder and learn and 
prevail. And now and then it is the 
kindly beast of burden who brings back 
some Homeburger, done with weariness 
and striving and coming back to rest in 
our cemetery beyond the south hill. 

No, Jim, your thousand trains a day, 
with their parlor cars, bathrooms, barber 
shops and libraries, are all right, but 
they're just trains. No. 11 is a whole 
lot more than a train. It is the world 
come to visit us once a day—a moving 

icture of life which we enjoyed lone 
Bore Edison took out his patent. Do 
you wonder that it makes me sad to set 
so many perfectly good trains going to 
waste in this roofed-over township of 
yours? Take me out of it, please. 


The next sketch in this series is ‘‘ The Homeburg School Elections '* 


The Women's Litany 


Let us in through the guarded gate, 
Let us in for our pain's sake! 


By Margaret Widdemer 


Let us in through the guarded gate, 
Let us in for your own sake! 


Lips set smiling and face kept fair 
Still for you through the pain we bare, 
We have hid till our hearts were sore 
Blacker things than you ever bore— 
Let us in through the guarded gate, 
Let us in for our pain's sake! 


Let us in through the guarded gate, 

Let us in for our strengths sake! 

We have conquered a million years' 
Pain and evil and tire and tears; 

Light held high in a strife ne'er through, 
Winning still for our sons and you— 

Let us in through the guarded gate, 

Let us in for our strength's sake! 


We have held you within our hand, 
Marred or made as we broke or planned. 
We have given you life or killed, 

God or brute as we taught or willed — 
Let us in through the guarded gate, 
Let us in for your own sake! 


Let us in through the guarded gate, 
Let us in for the world’s sake! 

We are blind who must guide men’s eves. 
We are weak who must make men rise, 
All untaught who must teach and mold 
Souls of men till the world is old— 

Let us in through the guarded gate, 

Let us in for the world’s sake! 
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How Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane Does It 
By Helen Christine Bennett 


Illustrated with a Portrait and with Pictures by Hanson Booth 


š 
“s F YOU please, madam, 
will you come and look 
us over and inform us 
what is wrong so that we 
may right it, and what is good 
so that we may continue it?” 

The invitation has gone out 
from fifty-two American cities. 
Their self-chosen instructor is a 
woman, Mrs. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane. In response to their 
appeal she has called upon them, 
submitted them to a detailed 
inspection, praised their merits, 
criticized their faults, and de- 
parted, leaving behind her spe- 
cific directions for their guidance. 

Mrs. Crane calls her visits 
"sanitary surveys." When a 
city desires her services, it calls 
upon her as a professional mu- 
nicipal expert and places the 
keys of the municipality at her 
disposal. She arrives at an ap- 
pointed time, and personally 
investigates the city resources 
and practically everything that 
concerns community life. She 
depends upon an awakened 
public opinion to make her work effective. 
All reports and suggestions are incorpo- 
rated in a printed booklet which serves 
as a municipal textbook for some years 
following. 

Some of the fifty-two progressive cities 
which have sent for Mrs. Crane have 
been aroused to the need of her services 
through the necessity of self-preservation. 
An epidemic of typhoid, a scourge of fire, 
or a plague of e paaa e cattle brought 
to them the realization of their need for 
reform. But many cities have aroused 
themselves to a consciousness of their 
condition. These have not asked to be 
corrected because of their deficiencies, 
but because they are already so far on 
the road toward progress that they wel- 
come the stimulus of criticism and ad- 
vice. Both they and Mrs. Crane are 
working at a comparatively new task. 

It took twenty years’ experience to 
develop Mrs. Crane into what she calls 
a "professional sanitarian." [n 1889 
the Rev. Caroline Bartlett was called to 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, to minister to a 
Unitarian church. She found a very 
small membership of elderly folk, who 
frankly stated that they needed a pastor 
mainly for funerals. The young woman 
accepted the charge, and sorrowfully at- 
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To-day the cities which call upon her, gladly pay one hundred 
dollars a day for her services, furnish funds for all Dr wer a secre- 
tary, automobiles, theaters and halls for meetings, official authority 
to conduct her investigations, and an escort to accompany her 


tended to the funerals but with a vision 
of life and its possibilities she set to work 
to organize the four children of her con- 
gregation into a Sunday school. The 
Sunday school grew; the church grew. 
Funds were provided and a new church 
known as The People’s Church was built, 
and here midweekly classes were held for 
the purpose of studying the town. As 
a result, church-study classes in kinder- 
garten, manual training, and domestic 
science were opened and a gymnasium for 
women equipped. The pastor married 
but continued her work. 


A THE city of Kalamazoo profited by 
theobject lessonsgiven, and established 
one by one all the classes the church had 
inaugurated, the church discontinued 
them and turned its attention to other 
civic work. Among other things Mrs. 
Crane waged war on dirty back yards, 
and instituted a campaign for clean 
streets, in which she took a section of 
the city and personally superintended the 
cleaning for three months, at a reduced 
cost and increased efficiency in service. 
In order to devote all her time to civic 
work, she resigned her pastorate. 
Through her efforts she saw the various 
charities of Kalamazoo consolidated, a 


woodyard for unemployed men 
installed, a Penny Ravine So- 
ciety begun, provision made for 
visiting nurses for the poor, and 
the future of the city entrusted 
to a flourishing Civic League 
which she was instrumental in 
founding. 

In 1902, as chairman of the 
Committee on Household Eco- 
nomics of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Kalamazoo, Mrs. 
Crane attempted to secure a 
speaker on meat inspection. All 
the officials appealed to were 
busy, so she decided to under- 
take the lecture herself. Her 
lecture revealed such indescrib- 
able conditions, that a committee 
was appointed to take the mat- 
ter to the City Council. Mrs. 
Crane investigated half a dozen ` 
other Michigan cities, found con- 
ditions about the same, and when 
the Legislature convened took 
the matter there, drafted a bill, 
made a speech on the floor de- 
fending it, and saw it passed by 
a vote of sixty-one to sixteen. 

The work done in Kalamazoo proved 
a foundation for work that was gen- 
eral. To-day the cities which call upon 
her, gladly pay one hundred dollars a day 
for her services, furnish funds for all ex- 
penses, a secretary, automobiles, theaters 
and halls for meetings, official authority 
to conduct her investigations, and an 
escort to accompany her. 

'To women must be given much of the 
credit for the initial calls for Mrs. Crane. 
But state and local official boards and 
unofficial municipal and civic organiza- 
tions of many states and cities have asked 
Mrs. Crane to help them forward. Ken- 
tucky and Minnesota went. at the thing 
thoroughly. The Kentucky Board of 
Health and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs combined their resources 
and secured Mrs. Crane for a five weeks’ 
tour of the state with inspection of the 
twelve leading cities, while a little later 
Minnesota, through its State Board of 
Health, State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Commercial Clubs of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, en- 
joyed an even more thorough survey, 
occupying nearly two months, covering 
the seventeen leading cities and towns. 

In the fall of 1912, Mrs. Crane accepted 
an invitation to come to Montgomery, 
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Alabama, where women had patiently 
waited and worked two years to prepare 
for her coming. The male population 
proved indifferent, or amused, or openly 
antagonistic to such a proposition. The 
City Commission frankly admitted that 
they did not care particularly about it. 
“But,” said the president, “the women 
got hot after us and would not let us 
alone, so we voted one hundred dollars 
to the fund, and agreed to give Mrs. 
Crane any help she needed." 

In accepting the invitation to come to 
Montgomery Mrs. Crane dismayed the 
women with her requests. The pe was 
that an enclosed list of questions should 
be answered at once. The second de- 
manded that until her arrival, as far as 
possible all news of her coming be kept a 
secret. The committee groaned as they 
read over the questions. There were 
just one hundred! Mrs. Crane wanted 
to know the acreage, property valuation, 
tax rate, and tax limit, and everything 
there was to know about the municipal 
government and the activities it directed, 
together with all manner of other things, 
from bakeries to the almshouse, from soil 
condition to hospital—which information 
must be official. 


as RS. CRANE will know a lot about 

Montgomery before she sets foot 
in it,” remarked one committee member 
sagely. 

“Yes,” retorted another, “and so will 
we!” The women looked at each other 
in sudden enlightenment. The educa- 
tion of Montgomery had already begun! 
The women stole in and out of public 





* Born here. 


offices as quietly as possible, binding every 
official to silence as they secured the 
necessary information. On the street 
corners and in private places they whis- 
pered confidences, always ready to change 
instantly to some other topic if someone 
not in the secret happened along. The 
questions were answered and the reply 
mailed and Mrs. Crane well on her wav 
before somebody told. Just three days 
before her arrival the morning paper 
announced her visit. 

“They haven't had time to clean u 
much, even if they did get ready for me," 
said Mrs. Crane when she arrived in 
Montgomery. "Now let us get to work." 
The delegation were aghast. Mrs. Crane 
evidently was quite ready for business. 
The Commissioner of Health handed her 
the badge which made her for the time 
an authorized city official, and Mrs. Crane 
pinned it under the lapel of her coat out 
of sight but ready in case of emergency. 
She jumped into a waiting automobile, 
tucked her baggage in with je and asked 
to be taken to the city waterworks. 

Arrived there, Mrs. Crane inspected 
them carefully, the wells, the surroundin 
area, the protection of reservoirs, an 
satisfied herself that there was no physical 
connection between the artesian system 
and the river supply used for commercial 
purposes. She made but few comments 
and then asked to see the municipal 
garbage incinerator. 

En route the visiting sanitarian closely 
observed streets, alleys, and back yards, 
stopping the machine to walk where 
special scrutiny was needed and asking 
continually for specific information from 


the accompanying officials. It was one 
o'clock when the party stopped for lunch. 
In the hotel where luncheon was served 
Mrs. Crane addressed an association of 
local advertising men. She congratu- 
lated them upon the city water system 
and the incinerator, and asked their co- 
operation in a plan for progressively 
ridding the town of the smoke nuisance. 

Then she asked to be taken to some of 
the dairies. By this time there were four 
motor-cars needed to carry the party. 
Arrived at the first dairy, men and women 
alighted and prepared to follow Mrs. 
Crane. 

* Now keep right with me," urged Mrs. 
Crane when the dairy was reached, “and 
do not say anything, either favorable or 
otherwise." It was a difficult request to 
comply with, but the women gathered 
up their skirts and kept their eyes fixed 
on Mrs. Crane. When the visiging sani- 
tarian looked up, seventeen anxious pairs 
of eyes followed hers. Armed by house- 
wifely experienc: the women often knew 
instinctively what was good and what 
was bad. Silently they observed every 
cobweb, every fly, every sign of disorder. 
With respect they listened to Mrs. Crane's 
conversation with the dairyman, as to 
the feeding and care of the cattle, and to 
the discussion of temperature require- 
ments, pressure sterilizers, bacterial 
counts, and butter fat content with the 
city milk inspector. They inspected the 
watering troughs, the milk house with its 
separator and cans. They nodded wisely 
as Mrs. Crane explained the advantages 
of the partly-covered milk pails used, 
and examined the immaculate cheese- 
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You can’t help things like that, ma’am, you just can’t help it” 


i ton used as strainers. 


! breaking her bond of silence. 


: were well pleased. The barns were 


© houses and separators screened and 
* well kept. 


i listened 
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cloth and antiseptic absorbent cot- 
Mrs. Crane 
put her nose into pail after pail. 
“Its the only way to tell posi- 
tively," observed one matron, 


Other dairies were visited and the 
visiting delegation on the whole 


clean, the yards well drained, the 
cattle tuberculin tested, the milk 


ne ambitious dairy- 
man had screened in his entire 
stable and had succeeded in keeping 
the flies out wonderfully well. He 
respectfully while Mrs. 
Crane gently suggested that the 
doors be hung with raveled rope or 
strips of gunny sacking so that the 
fies would be brushed off as the 
cattle entered. 


“NJOW I want to see the alms- 
house," Mrs. Craneannounced. 

* But the almshouse does not be- 
long to the city," protested the 
women and officials. 

"Well," said Mrs. Crane firmly, 
“it is on city ground and most of 
the inmates come from the city. 
I want to see it." 

The county almshouse at Mont- 
gomery has a charming location. 
À picturesque though dilapidated 
red brick building stood at one end 
of a shady lawn and at the side ran 
a number of little two-room wooden 
cottages, on whose porches sat men 
and women. A man sauntered 
across the grass to extend a wel- 
come to the visiting party. 

“Come right through," he urged, “right 
through and see everything." 

"You are the superintendent?" the 
visiting sanitarian asked. “You work 


for the county?" 


“No’m; that is, notexactly. Iget'em"— 
he indicated by a sweep of his arm the 
figures on the porches—“by contract. I 
get thirty-seven and a half cents a day 
from the county for every one that's here." 

“And for that, what do you do?” 

"Do?"—the superintendent seemed 

uzzled. ''Do, ma'am? Why, I feed 
em, I clothe 'em, I bury 'em." 

Silently the delegation filed into the 
first little cottage. The room on the 
left was the abode of two old women, 
one of whom was blind, and of four splen- 
did children, one a girl of thirteen. The 
children, it was explained, were there 
only temporarily, although they had been 
there for months. The mother was ill 
and in the hospital, the father had dis- 
appeared, and there was no place in the 
city to send them. The next room was 
the abode of two men, then absent. Up 
one rickety pair of steps and down another 
filed the delegation, finding desperate ill- 
ness, crudely waited on, idleness, and the 
plaintive wish for “ patches to make quilts 
of,"—;just some more of the “forgotten 
people" whose cause Mrs. Crane has 
pleaded up and down the land for years,— 
down to the negro division, which was 
separated by a board fence from the 
white, and into a cottage where lay a help- 
less, bed-ridden, blind mulatto woman. 
One baby just able to toddle sat upon the 
knee of an elderly woman, one, an in- 
fant of but a few months, lay on the bed. 
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* Ladies," she pleaded, ''here, here is your chance to begin this thing. 
Fifty cents a day will lift the mortgage from this child's life" 


“Tve been here three years," moaned 
the sick woman. 

"What is the matter?" asked Mrs. 
Crane of the keeper. 

* An incurable blood disease," said the 
attendant. 

“But these children—their father—” 
The superintendent shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Born here. You can’t help things 
like that, ma’am, you just can’t help it.” 

“And what is to be the future of those 
children, born as they are—under county 
auspices ?" Mrs. Crane replied to vocifer- 
ous explanation or excuse offered on the 
way home. 

The next morning the delighted occu- 
pants of the almshouse found roses, and 
magazines, and patches at their doorways. 
The tour had sprung into prominence 
upon the front page of the morning paper, 
and the escort of interested women grew 
so large that it had to be curtailed. The 
permanent escort, including the Commis- 
sioner of Health and Sanitation with one 
or more of his assistants, and the president 
and two members of the City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, rarely left the side of 
the visitor. They intended to learn. 


MBS. CRANE had entered Montgom- 

ery at ten minutes past ten Tuesday 
morning. She left Montgomery on 
Saturday at the same hour. In the 
intervening four days she inspected the 
waterworks, streets, alleys, sewer system, 
the incinerator, the county almshouse, 
two public schools for white children, 
one public school for colored children, 
one high school, the union slaughter 


house, four dairies, four factories and one 
railroad shed (for the smoke nuisance), 
eight bakeries, the city jail, the county 
jail, the anti-tuberculosis camp, the hos- 
pital for contagious diseases, the city 
laboratory and fre dispensary, six meat 
markets, four restaurants, one cold stor- 
age plant, two moving picture shows, one 
railway station, and one boarding house, 
interviewed several city officials, made a 
study of the administration of the health 
department, was interviewed by several 
reporters, and made seven speeches be- 
fore various audiences! 

The eight bakeries visited were a reve- 
lation to the women of Montgomery, if 
not to the Commissioner of Health and 
Sanitation. 

The front room of one of these fairly 
glistened with cleanliness and, beautifully 
decorated, presented such an inviting 
appearance that the delegation entered 
with a feeling that here, at least, things 
would be well. But hardly had the women 
crossed the dividing line between the 
shop and workrooms than they stopped 
in horror. Grime, cobwebs, and dirt were 
everywhere, refuse of all kinds filled the 
corners and ledges. A trap door partly 
open revealed a dark, damp, subcellar. 
It took the united efforts of the commis- 
sioner and two assistants to move the 
heavy barrels which barred this passage, 
but Mine. Crane was determined to go 
down. When she did, accompanied by 
the most daring members of the party, 
not even her whispered warning could 
restrain the women. 

“Ugh,” said one frankly, “to think I 
ever ate anything from here." 
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Even in the cleanest bakery of all Mrs. 
Crane’s little pocket flashlight revealed 
families of roaches occupying the closets 
for raising the dough, and a grimy, gray, 
dirty mop which “cleaned” the oven 
floor for baking rye bread. When the 
women disbanded for the day they looked 
at each other hopelessly. 

“Where,” demanded one, “am I to buy 
bread until I can get this thing stopped?" 
No one answered. 

The city jail, which the women visited 
for the first time, proved a fire-trap. 
Three young white men, about twenty 
years of age, peered from the grated door 
of a windowless cell while Mrs. Crane 
questioned them. 

* Locked up on suspicion, ma’am,” said 
one, smiling. 

“But why haven't you chairs?” 

"Laws, ma'am, if we had, we'd be 
eaten alive if we sat down." 

Mrs. Crane sought the keeper. He 
denied the charge indignantly. 

“Well,” she said firmly, “I want to go 
in that cell." 

There was a long wait until the Leys 
were sorted, but at last the cell door 
swung wide. Mrs. Crane entered. She 
flashed her pocket lamp over some of the 
cracks in the wooden wall, and revealed 
vermin in serried ranks. 

City prisoners sentenced to short terms 
for violating a municipal ordinance ap- 
peared clad in stripes, in which they were 
sent out to work upon the roads, forever 
branded after one offense against the city 
law, a punishment common in the South. 

It was a distinct relief to ride from the 
gloomy place into the anti-tuberculosis 
camp with its miniature bungalows, its 
spotless cleanliness and perfect sanita- 
tion. And the women drew a breath of 
relief as they heard the visitor state: 

“This is the most perfect thing of its 
kind that I have ever seen." 

It was in the public schools that the 
inspecting party received enthusiastic 
welcome. Little boys and girls sat up 
straight at Mrs. Crane's request, betray- 
ing the fact that many pairs of heels 
failed to reach the floor, a condition work- 
ing a dire injury to plastic little bodies. 
Many windows let in light at an angle 
that must surely damage sensitive eyes. 
And there were suggestions for improve- 
ment in ventilation and fire protection. 

“Talk to the Board of Education," 
begged the teachers, “please do.” 

aou have a large class," observes 
Mrs. Crane to the teacher of a first grade 
in the West End school in the factory 
district. 

“Te will be much smaller after to-mor- 
row," replied the teacher sadly. 

“Why?” inquired Mrs. Crane. 

“Well, you see the compulsory educa- 
tion law requires eight weeks of schooling. 
To-morrow will end the first eight weeks 
of the school year. Then a good many 
of my children will go back to the mills 
to return to me again next season.” 

Mrs. Crane turned to the children. 

* And do vou go?" she asked of a boy 
near her. He nodded. 

“And that boy”—it was the teacher's 
low voice—‘‘is the very brightest of my 
flock, my helper, my right hand. He 
could go far if he had the chance, but for 
three vears he has gone to the mill to 
come back to me.” Mrs. Crane turned 
to the child. 


“How much do you make at the mill?" 

“Fifty cents a day, ma'am." 

Now this was no sanitarian's affair—it 
belonged to quite a different department 
in civics, that of child labor. But Mrs. 
Crane dropped to her knees beside the 
child, put her arms around him, and 
turned his wondering face toward the 
accompanying delegation. 

“Ladies,” she pleaded, “here, here is 
your chance to begin this thing. Fifty 
cents a day will lift the mortgage from 
this child's life. His teacher says that 
of all her boys he is her brightest—her 
right-hand man. Free him—give him his 
chance." The tears were running down 
the cheeks of the women, while the com- 
missioner went into the hall to clear his 
throat. Before they left the room the 
women had pledged themselves—and the 
mortgage had been lifted. 


ON FRIDAY night a mass meeting of 

the citizens of Montgomery assem- 
bled to hear the results of the survey. 
Among the audience were the dairymen, 
the butchers, the bakers, the restaurant 
keepers, various city officials, and a large 
representation of school teachers. With 
unflagging interest they listened while 
Mrs. Cane talked for over two hours. 
Tactfully she put her compliments first, 
and the gratified citizens learned that 
their water supply was excellent, their 
sewer system and street cleaning good, 
the refuse collection exceptional. They 
beamed as they were congratulated upon 
the remarkably good work done by their 
health officials, their thrifty and unusual 
system of disposing of street sweepings, 
on their garbage incinerator, on their 
good dairies, and on the unsurpassed 
union abattoir with its thorough system 
of meat inspection, even including the 
microscopic examination of pork. They 
listened courageously while the speaker 
revealed the conditions in the bakeries, 
some of the schoolhouses, and the city 
jail. Then Mrs. Crane told the story of 
the county. almshouse. 

“I seem to see," she said, “those chil- 
dren, born under county auspices, going 
into your schools for their eight weeks of 
study, sent to your county jail like the 
little fellow of eleven whom I saw there 
running about the corridor just outside 
the pens in which vou keep your desperate 
criminals, —because you have no other 
place for him and he is supposed to have 
stolen some sacks,—sent chtough the city 
jail and put in stripes for the first 
offense, unwanted, unloved, discredited, 
returning to those pens where now your 
murderers wait their day of doom. What 
else can I see for them? ‘As ye have sown 
so shall ye reap’. " 

Directly after Mrs. Crane's departure 
from Montgomery there was an outbreak 
of commendation and of protest. The 
city officials bravely upheld Mis Crane, 
declaring that they were glad she had 
come, as they needed public support to 
effect the changes desired. The president 
of the City Commission authorized the 
women to continue their inspection of 
food supplies; the Commissioner. of 
Health and Sanitation agreed to appoint 
a food inspector, while active women 
from the Federation of Women's Clubs 
visited club after club and urged the 
members not to buy bread from any 
bakery in town until conditions had been 


remedied. The bakers’ trade fell oz 
twenty-five per cent. at once. A com- 
mittee took charge of the little boy «hc 
was not to go back to the mill. A cam- 
paign was started to abolish the paure: 
contract system and to provide funds fir 
the erection and maintenance of a modc: 
almshouse. 


THE practical results of Mrs. Crane's 
surveys all over America present a 
sum total of improvement that is inspir- 
ing. Sometimes she has appeared as 3 
prophet of warning. In 1910 Mrs. Crane 
told Erie, Pennsylvania, that it ran tn: 
danger of a terrible epidemic unless :: 
purified its water supply: in 1911 Er: 
had one hundred and three deaths frer: 
typhoid, untold suffering, and a municipa! 
expense of twelve thousand dollars. At Sez 
Breeze, Florida, a great hotel was con- 
demned for lack of fire escapes and proper 
fire protection: the hotel burned to th: 
round two weeks later, and the guest: 
Barely escaped with their lives, some b. 
jumping from the windows. A Rochester. 
Now York, school building, the twin of on- 
condemned by Mrs. Crane, was also burned 
before that active city could put throug 
various improvements upon which it hud 
determined: after her visit. At Harrods 
burg, Kentucky, where an angry ofheis: 
sued Mrs. Crane but afterward found his 
case quashed, the contract system cf 
caring for the poor was abandoned and 
a new almshouse built. A tuberculosis 
sanitarium rose at Paducah, Kentucky. 
and at Valley City, North Dakota, a beau- 
tiful new heman replaces the old poor- 
house. At Albert Lea, Minnesota, the 
citizens boast a new municipal hospital: 
at Big Rapids, Michigan, a fine new 
abattoir. At Rochester, Minnesota, the 
father of a child in one of the public 
schools altered a whole class-room t^ 
demonstrate Mrs. Cranes system of 
scientific lighting, while at Mankato. 
Minnesota, the bakeries and marketplaces 
went through a thorough cleaning and 
scouring to get upon the “white lisi" 
suggested by Mrs. Crane. 

Of equal if not greater value are the 
general results. In some twenty cities 
which Mrs. Crane has surveyed, perma- 
nent civic leagues have been begun, under 
various names, to work at various tasks. 
During the year after her survey of Ken- 
tucky that State secured more advanced 
health legislation than in all its pas 
history, including an appropriation of 
thirty thousand dollars annually for a 
state bacteriological laboratory, an an- 
nual school for county and city health 
officials, and a law forbidding the importa- 
tion of any but tuberculin-tested cattle. 
Her Minnesota report, a volume of two 
hundred and forty pages, is being used 
by women's clubs as a handbook on 
sanitation. Health officers and faithful ofi- 
cials have found their first public recogni- 
tion through her keen-eyed vigilance, and 
have gone to work with renewed cour- 
age, while careless officials have been 
awakened to some sense of their grave re 
sponsibility. 

Long after she has left them, “her” 
cities, as she calls them, write to her for 
advice and help. On her desk appears 
daily a pile of letters, from individuals. 
from officials, from organizations, in which 
one question is repeated over and over: 
“When are you coming—again?”” 
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riendly Road 


By David Grayson 


Illustrations dy Thomas Fogarty 


I Grapple with the City 


since I came home to think of the 

Figure of Tragedy I felt myself that 

morning in the city of Kilburn. I 
had not slept well, had not slept at all, I 
think, and the experiences and emotions 
of the previous night still lay heavy upon 
me. Not before in many years had I 
felt such a depression of the spirits. 

It was all so different from the things 
Ilove! Not so much as a spear of grass 
or a leafy tree to comfort the eve, or a 
bird to sing; no quiet hills, no sight of 
the sun coming up in the morning over 
dewy fields, no sound of cattle in the 
lane, no cheerful cackling of fowls nor 
buzzing of bees. That morning, I re- 
member, when I first went out into those 
squalid streets and saw everywhere the 
evidences of poverty, dirt and ignorance— 
and the sweet, clean country not two 
miles away—the thought of my own 
home among the hills (with Harriet there 
in the doorway) came upon me with 
incredible longing. 

"[ must go home; I must go home 
I caught myself saying aloud. 

remember how glad I was when I 
found that my friend Bill Hahn and other 
leaders of the strike were to be engaged 
in conferences during the forenoon, for I 
wanted to be alone, to try to get a few 
things straightened out in my mind. 


I HAVE laughed heartily many times 


But I soon found that a city is a poor 

lace for reflection or contemplation. It 
fon bacda one with an infinite variety of 
new impressions and new adventures; 
and I could not escape the impression 
made by crowded houses, and ill-smelling 
streets, and dirty sidewalks and swarming 
human beings. For a time the burden 
of these things rested upon my breast 
like a leaden weight; they all seemed so 
utterly wrong to me, so unnecessary, so 
unjust! I sometimes think of religion 
as only a high sense of good order; and it 
seemed to me that morning as though 
the very existence of this disorderly mill 
district was a challenge to religion, and 
an offense to the Orderer of an Orderly 
Universe. I don't know how such con- 
ditions may affect other people, but for 
a time I felt a sharp sense of impatience— 
yes, anger—with it all. I had an impulse 
to take off my coat then and there and go 
at the job of setting things to rights. 
Oh, I never was more serious in my life: 
I was quite prepared to change the en- 
tire scheme of things to my way of think- 
ing, whether the people who lived there 
liked itor not. It seemed to me for a few 
glorious moments that I had only to tell 
them of the wonders in our country, the 
pleasant, quiet roads, the comfortable 
farmhouses, the fertile fields, and the 
wooded hills—and, poof! all this crowded 


poverty would dissolve and disappear, 
and they would all come to the country 
and be as happy as I was. 


REMEMBER how, once in my life, I 

wasted untold energy trying to make 
over my dearest friends. There was Har- 
riet, for example, dear, serious, practical 
Harriet. I used to be fretted by the 
way she was forever trying to clip 
my wing feathers—I suppose to keep 
me close to the quiet and friendly and 
unadventurous roost! We come by such 
a long, long road, sometimes, to the 
acceptance of our nearest friends for 
exactly what they are. Because we are 
so fond of them we try to make them 
over to suit™some curious ideal of perfec- 
tion of our own—until one day we sud- 
denly laugh aloud at our own absurdity 
(knowing that they are probably trying 
as hard to reconstruct us as we are to 
reconstruct them!) and thereafter we try 
no more to change them, we just love 
'em and enjoy 'em! 

Some such psychological process went 
on in my consciousness that morning. 
As I walked briskly through the streets 
I began to look out more broadly around 
me. It was really a perfect spring morn- 
ing, the air crisp, fresh and. sunny, and 
the streets full of life and activity. I 
looked into the faces of the people I met, 
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I had him chuckling down deep inside (where chuckles are truly effective) 


and it began to strike me that most of 
them seemed oblivious of the fact that 
they should, by good rights, be looking 
downcast and dispirited. They had 
cheered their approval the night before 
when the speakers had told them how 
miserable they were (even acknowledging 
that they were slaves), and yet here they 
were this morning looking positively 
good-humored, cheerful, some of them 
even gay. I warrant if I had stepped up 
to one of them that morning and inti- 
mated that he was a slave he would have 
—well, I should have had serious trouble 
with him! There was a degree of socia- 
bility in those back streets, a visiting from 
window to window, gossipy gatherings in 
front areaways, a sort of pavement domes- 
ticity, that I had never seen before. 
Being a lover myself of such friendly 
intercourse I could actually feel the hu- 
man warmth of that neighborhood. 

A group of brightly-clad girl strikers 
gathered on a corner were chatting and 
laughing, and children in plenty ran and 


shouted at their play in the street. I saw 
a group of them dancing merrily around 
an Italian hand-organ man who was fill- 
ing the air with jolly music. I recall 
what a sinking sensation I had at the pit 
of my reformer's stomach when it sud- 
denly occurred to me that these people, 
some of them anyway, might actuall 
like this crowded, sociable neighborhood! 
“They might even hate the country,” 
exclaimed. 

It is surely one of the fundamental 
humors of life to see absurdly serious lit- 
tle human beings (like D. G. for example) 
trying to stand in the place of the 
Almighty. We are so confoundedly infal- 
lible in our judgments, so sure of what 
is good for our neighbor, so eager to force 
upon him our particular doctors or our 
particular medicines; we are so willing 
to put our childish fingers into the 
machinery of creation—and we howl so 
lustily when we get them pinched! 

“Why!” I exclaimed, for it came to 
me like a new discovery, "it's exactly 


the same here as it is in the country. 
I haven't got to make over the universe: 
I've only got to do my own small job, 
and to look up often at the trees and the 
hills and the sky and be friendly with all 
men.’ 


J CANNOT express the sense of com- 
fort, and of trust, which this reflection 
brought me. I recall stopping just then 
at the corner of a small green city square, 
for I had now reached the better part of 
the city, and of seeing with keen pleasure 
the green of the grass and the bright 
color of a bed of flowers, and two or three 
clean nursemaids with clean baby cabs, 
and a flock of pigeons pluming them- 
selves near a stone fountain, and an old 
tired horse sleeping in the sun with his 
nose buried in a feed bag. 

“Why,” I said, “all this, too, is beau- 
tiful!" 

So I continued my walk with quite a new 
feeling in my heart, prepared again for any 
adventure life might have to offer me. 
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I supposed I knew no living soul in 
Kilburn but Bill the Socialist. What was 
my astonishment and pleasure, then, in 
one of the business streets to discover a 
familiar face and figure. A man was just 
stepping from an automobile to the side- 
walk. For an instant, in that unusual 
environment, Í could not place him, then 
I stepped up quickly and said: 

“Well, well, Friend Vedder.” 

He looked around with astonishment 
at the man in the shabby clothes—but 
it was only for an instant. 

“David Grayson!” he exclaimed, “and 
how did you get into the city?” 

“Walked,” I said. 

“But I thought you were an incurable 
and irreproachable countryman. Why 
are you here?” 

“Love o' life,” I said; “love o' life.” 

“Where are you stopping?” 

I waved my hand. 

“Where the road leaves me,” I said. 
“Last night I left my bag with some 
good friends I made in front of a liver 
stable and I spent the night in the mill 
district with a Socialist named Bill Hahn.” 

"Bill Hahn!” 

Theeffect upon Mr. Vedder was magical. 

“Why, yes,” I said, “and a remark- 
able man he is, too.” 

I discovered immediately that my 
friend was quite as much interested in 
the strike as Bill Hahn, but on the other 
side. He was, indeed, one of the direc- 
tors of the greatest mill in Kilburn—the 
very one which I had seen the night 
before surrounded by armed sentinels. 
It was thrilling to me, this knowledge, 
for it seemed to plump me down at once 
in the middle of things—and soon, in- 
deed, brought me nearer to the brink of 
great events than ever I was before in 
all my days. 

I could see that Mr. Vedder considered 
Bill Hahn as a sort of devouring monster, 
a wholly incendiary and dangerous per- 
son. So terrible, indeed, was the warning 
he gave me (considering me, I suppose, 
an unsophisticated person) that I couldn’t 
help laughing outright. 

“I assure you—” he began, apparently 
much offended. 

But I interrupted him. 

“Im sorry I laughed,” I said, “but as 
you were talking about Bill Hahn, I 
couldn’t help thinking of him as I first 
saw him.” And I gave Mr. Vedder as 
lively a description as I could of the 
little man with his bulging coat tails, his 
furry ears, his odd round spectacles. He 
was greatly interested in what I said and 
began to ask many questions. I told 
him with all the earnestness I could com- 
mand of Bill’s history and of his conver- 
sion to his present beliefs. I ‘found that 
Mr. Vedder had known Robert Winter 
very well indeed, and was amazed at the 
incident which I narrated of Bill Hahn’s 
attempt upon his life. 

I have always believed that if men 
could be made to understand one another 
they would necessarily be friendly, so I 
did my best to explain Bill Hahn to Mr. 
Vedder. 

“I’m tremendously interested in what 
you say," he said, "and we must have 
more talk about it." 

He told me that he had now to put in 
an appearance at his office, and wanted 
me to go with him; but upon my objec- 
tion he pressed me to take luncheon with 


him a little later, an invitation which I 
accepted with real pleasure. 

“We haven't had a word about gar- 
dens," he said, “and there are no end of 
things that Mrs. Vedder and I found 
that we wanted to talk with you about 
after you had left us." 

"Well," I said, much delighted, *'let's 
have a regular old-fashioned country 
talk. 

So we parted for the time being, and I 
set off in the highest spirits to see some- 
thing more of Kilburn. 


CITY, after all, is a very wonderful 

place. One thing, I recall, impressed 
me powerfully that morning—the way in 
which everyone was working, apparently 
without any common agreement or any 
common purpose and yet with a high sort 
of understanding. The first hearing of a 
difficult piece of music (to an unculti- 
vated ear like mine) often yields nothing 
but a confused sense of unrelated motifs, 
but later and deeper hearings reveal the 
harmony which ran so clear in the mas- 
ter's soul. 

Something of this sort happened 
to me in looking out upon the life of 
that great city of Kilburn. All about 
on the streets, in the buildings, under- 
ground and above ground, men were 
walking, running, creeping, crawling, 
climbing, lifting, digging, driving, buying, 
selling, sweating, swearing, praying, lov- 
ing, hating, struggling, Piling, sinning, 
repenting—all working and living accord- 
ing to a vast harmony, which sometimes 
we can catch clearly and sometimes miss 
entirely. I think, that morning, for a 
time I heard the true music of the spheres, 
the stars singing together. 

Mr. Vedder took me to a quiet res- 
taurant where we had a snug alcove all 
to ourselves. I shall remember it always 
as one of the truly pleasant experiences 
of my pilgrimage. 

I could see that my friend was sorely 
troubled, that the strike rested heavy 
upon him, and so I led the conversation 
to the hills and the roads and the fields 
we both love so much. I plied him 
with a thousand questions about his 
garden. I told him in the liveliest way 
of my adventures after leaving his home, 
how I had telephoned him from the 
hills, how I had taken a swim in the mill- 
pond, and especially how I had lost 
myself in the old cow pasture, with an 
account of all my absurd and laughable 
adventures and emotions. 

Well, before we had finished our lunch- 
eon I had every line ironed from the brow 
of that poor plagued rich man, I had 
brought jolly crinkles to the corners of 
his eyes, and once or twice I had him 
chuckling down deep inside (where chuck- 
les are truly effective). Talk about cheer- 
ing up the poor: I think the rich are 
usually far more in need of it! 

But I couldn't keep the conversation 
in these delightful channels. Evidently 
the strike and all that it meant lay heavy 
upon Mr. Vedder's consciousness, for he 
pushed back his coffee and began talking 
about it, almost in a tone of apology. 
He told me how kind he had tried to 
make the mill management in its deal- 
ings with its men. 

“T would not speak of it save in ex- 


planation of our true attitude of help- 


fulness; but we have given our men 


many advantages"—and he told me of 
the reading-room they had established, 
of the visiting nurse they had employed, 
and of several other excellent enter- 
prises, which gave only another proof of 
what I knew already of Mr. Vedder's 
sincere kindliness of heart. 

“But,” he said, “we find they don't 
apean what we try to do for them.” 

laughed outright. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “you are having 
the same trouble I have had!” 

“How’s that?” he inquired, I thought 
a little sharply. Men don't like to have 
their seriousness trifled with! 


Ne LONGER ago than this morning,” 

I said, “I had exactly that idea of 
giving them advantages; but I found 
that the difficulty lies not with the ability 
to give, but with the inability or unwill- 
ingness to take. You see I have a great 
deal of surplus wealth myself—” 

Mr. Vedder's eyes flickered up at me. 

“Yes,” | said. "I've got immense 
accumulations of the wealth of the ages— 
ingots of Emerson and Whitman, for ex- 
ample, gems of Voltaire, and I can't tell 
what other superfluous coinage!" (And 
I waved my hand in the most grandilo- 
quent manner.) “I’ve also quite a store 
of knowledge of corn and calves and 
cucumbers, and I've a boundless domain 
of exceedingly valuable landscapes. I 
am prepared to give bountifully of all 
these varied riches (for I shall still have 
plenty remaining), but the fact is that 
this generation of vipers doesn't appre- 
ciate what I am trying to do for them. 
I'm really getting frightened, lest they 
permit me to perish from undistributed 
riches!” 

Mr. Vedder was still smiling. 

“The fact is," I said, warming up to 
my idea, “I’m a regular multimillionaire. 
I've got so much wealth that I'm afraid 
I shall not be as fortunate as jolly Andy 
Carnegie, for I don't see how I can 
possibly die poor!" 

* Why not found a university or so?" 
asked Mr. Vedder. 

“Well, I had thought of that. It's a 
good idea. Let's join our forces and 
establish a university where truly serious 
people can take courses in laughter." 

“Fine idea!" exclaimed Mr. Vedder; 
"but wouldn't it require an enormous 
endowment to accommodate all the appli- 
cants? You must remember that this is 
a very benighted and illiterate world, 
laughingly speaking." 

“Te is indeed," I said, "but you must 
remember that many people, for a long 
time, will be too serious to apply. 
wonder sometimes if anyone ever learns 
to laugh—really laugh—much before he 
is forty." 

"But," said Mr. Vedder anxiously, 
“do you think such an institution would 
be accepted by the proletariat of the 
serious-minded ?” 

“Ah, that's the trouble,” said I, “that’s 
the trouble. The proletariat doesn't 
appreciate what we are trying to do for 
them! They don't want your reading- 
rooms nor my Emerson and cucumbers. 
The seat of the difficulty seems to be 
that what seems wealth to us isn't neces- 
sarily wealth for the other fellow." 

I cannot tell with what delight we 
fenced our way through this foolery 
(which was not all foolery either). I 
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never met a man more quickly respon- 
sive than Mr. Vedder. But he now 
paused for some moments, evidently 
ruminating. 

“Well, David,” he said seriously, “what 
are we going todo about this obstreperous 
other fellow?” 

"Why not try the experiment," I sug- 
gested, “of giving him what he considers 
wealth, instead. of what you consider 
wealth?" 

“But what does he consider wealth?” 

“Equality,” said I. 

Mr. Vedder threw up his hands. 

* So you're a Socialist too!" 

“That,” I said, “is another story.” 

“Well, supposing we did or could give 
him this equality you speak of-—what 
would become of us? What would we get 
out of it?” 

“Why, equality too!” I said. 

Mr. Vedder threw up his hands with a 
gesture of mock resignation. 

“Come,” said he, "lets get down out 
of Utopia!" 

We had some further good-humored 
fencing and then returned to the inevit- 
able problem of the strike. While we 
were discussing the meeting of the night 
before, which, I learned, had been luridly 
reported in the morning papers, Mr. 
Vedder suddenly turned to me and asked 
earnestly: 

“Are you really a Socialist?" 


a ELL,” said L,"I'm sure of one thing. 

Im not all Socialist. Bill Hahn be- 
lieves with his whole soul (and his faith 
has made him a remarkable man) that if 
only another class of people—his class — 
could come into the control of material 
property that all the ills that man is heir 
to would be speedily cured. But I won- 
der if when men own property collec- 
tively—as they are going to do one of 
these days—they will quarrel and hate 
one another any less than they do now? 
It is not the ownership of material prop- 
erty that interests me so much as the 
independence of it. When I started out 
from my farm on this pilgrimage it seemed 
to me the most blessed. thing. in the 
world to get away from property and 
possession. ” 

“What are you then, anyway?” asked 
Mr. Vedder, smiling. 

"Well, I've thought of a name I would 
like to have applied to me sometimes,” 
I said. “You sec I'm tremendously fond 
of this world exactly as it is now. Mr. 
Vedder, its a wonderful and beautiful 
place! I've never seen a better one. I 
confess I could not possibly live in the 
rarified atmosphere of a fnal solution. I 
want to live right here and now for all 
I'm worth. The other day a man asked 
me what I thought was the best time of 
life. *"Whv, I answered without a 
thought, ‘Now.’ It has always seemed 
to me that if a man can't make a go of 
it, yes, and be happy at this moment, 
he can't be at the next moment. But 
most of all, it seems to me, I want to 
get close to people, to look into their 
hearts, and be friendly with them. Mr. 
Vedder, do you know what I'd like to 
be called?” 

“I cannot imagine,” said he. 

"Well, I'd like to be called an Intro- 
ducer. My friend, Mr. Blacksmith, let 
me introduce you to my friend, Mr. 
Plutocrat. I could almost swear that 


you were brothers, so near alike are you! 
You'll find each other wonderfully inter- 
esting once you get over the awkwardness 
of the introduction. And Mr. White 
Man, let me present. you particularly to 
my good friend, Mr. Negro. You will 
sce if you sit down to it that this curious 
color of the face is only skin deep.” 

“Irs a good name!” said Mr. Vedder, 
laughing. 

“It's a wonderful name,” said I, “and 
it's about the biggest and finest work in 
the world -to know human beings just 
as thev are, and to make them acquainted 
with one another just as they are. Why, 
it’s the foundation of all the democracy 
there is, or ever will be. Sometimes I 
think that friendliness is the only achieve- 
ment of life worth while—and unfriend- 
liness the only tragedy." 

I have felt ashamed of myself when I 
thought how I lectured my unprotected 
host that day at luncheon; but it seemed 
to boil out of me irresistibly. The ex- 
periences of the past two days had stirred 
me to the very depths, and it scemed to 
me I must explain to somebody how it 
all impressed me—and to whom better 
than to my good friend Vedder? 

As we were leaving the table an idea 
flashed across my mind which seemed, 
at first, so wonderful that it quite turned 
me dizzy. 

"Sce here, Mr. Vedder,” I exclaimed, 
“let me follow my occupation practically. 
I know Bill Hahn and I know you. Let 
me introduce you. If vou could only 
get together, if you could only understand 
what good fellows you both are, it might 
go far toward solving these difficulties.” 

I had some trouble persuading him, 
bur finally he consented, said he wanted 
to leave no stone unturned, and that he 
would meet Bill Hahn and some of the 
other leaders, if proper arrangements 
could he made. 

I left him, therefore, in excitement, 
feeling that I was at the point of playing 
a part in a very great event. "Once get 
these men together," I thought, “and 
they must come to an understanding.” 





O I rushed out to the mill district, sav- 
ing to mysclf over and over (I have 
smiled about it since), "We'll settle this 
strike: we'll settle this strike: we'll set- 
tle this strike.” After some searching I 
found my friend Bill in the little room 
over a saloon that served as strike head- 
quarters. A dozen or more of the leaders 
were there, faintly distinguishable through 
clouds of tobacco smoke. Among them 
sat the great R D—, his burly 
heure looming up at one end of the table 
and his strong, rough, iron-jawed face 
turning first toward this speaker and then 
toward that. The discussion, which had 
evidently. been lively, died down soon 
after I appeared at the door, and Bill 
Hahn came out to me and we sat down 
together in the adjoining room. Here I 
broke eagerly into an account of the hap- 
penines of the day. described my chance 
meeting with Mr. Vedder—who was well 
known to Bill bv reputation—and finally 
asked him squarely whether he would 
meet him. [ think my enthusiasm quite 
carried him away. 

"Sure, E will" said Bill Hahn heartily. 

“When and where?" I asked, “and will 
any of the other men join you?” 

Dill was all enthusiasm at once. for 
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that was the essence of his temperament, 
but he said that he must first refer it to 
the committee. I waited, in a tense 
state of impatience, for what seemed to 
me a very long time; but finally the door 
opened and Bill Hahn came out bringing 
R D— himself with him. We all 
sat down together, and R D—— 
begun to ask questions (he was evidently 
suspicious as to who and what I was; 
but I think, after I talked with them for 
some time, that I made them see the 
possibilities and. the importance of such 
a meeting. I was greatly impressed with 
R- D ; the calmness and steadi- 
ness of the man, his evident shrewdness. 
"A real general," I said to myself. “I 
should like to know him better." 

After a long talk they returned to the 
other room, closing the door behind them, 
and I waited again, still more impatiently. 

It seems rather absurd now, but at 
that moment I felt firmly convinced that 
] was on the way to the permanent settle- 
ment of a struggle which had occupied the 
best brains of Kilburn for many weeks. 

While I was waiting in that dingy ante- 
room, the other door slowly opened and 
a boy stuck his head in. 

“Ts David Grayson here?” he asked. 

“Here he is," said I, greatly astonished 
that anyone in Kilburn should be inquir- 
ing for me, or should know where I was. 

The boy came in, looked at me with 
jolly round eyes for a moment, and dug 
a letter out of his pocket. I opened it at 
once, and glancing at the signature dis- 
covered that it was from Mr. Vedder. 

“He said I'd probably find you at 
strike headquarters," remarked the boy. 


This was the letter, marked *'Con- 
fidential”: 














My dear Grayson: I think you must be 
something of a hypnotist. After you left me 
I began to think of the project you mentioned, 
and I have talked it over with one or two of 
my associates. I would gladly hold this con- 
ference, but it does not now seem wise for us 
to do so. The interests we represent are too 
important to be jeopardized. In theory you 
are undoubtedly right, but in this case I 
think you will agree with me (when you 
think it over), we must not show any weak- 
ness. Come and stop with us to-night: Mrs. 
Vedder will be overjoyed to see you and we'll 
have another fine talk. 


I confess I was a good deal cast down 
as I read this letter. 

"What interests are so important,” I 
asked myself, “that they should keep 
friends apart?” 

But I was given only a moment for 
reflection, for the door opened and my 
friend Bill, together with R D— 
and several other members of the com- 
mittee, came out. I put the letter in my 
pocket, and for a moment my brain never 
worked under higher pressure. What 
should I say to them now? How could 
I explain myself? 


ILL HAHN was evidently laboring 

under considerable excitement, but 
R D was as calm as a judge. 
He sat down in the chair opposite and 
said to me: 

"We've been figuring out this propo- 
sition of Mr. Vedder's. Your idea is all 
right, and it would be a fine thing if we 
could really get together as you sugeest, 
upon terms of common understanding 
and friendship." 











The Friendly Road, by David Grayson 
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“Maggie,” I said, “I wish you could go to the country" 


“Just what Mr. Vedder said,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” he continued, “it’s all right in 
theory; but in this case it simply won't 
work. Don't you see it's got to be war? 
Your friend and I could probably under- 
stand each other—but this is a class war. 
It's all or nothing with us, and your 
friend Vedder knows it as well as we do." 

After some further argument and ex- 
planation, I said: 


“T see: and this is Socialism.” 

“Yes,” said the great R—— D—, 
* this is Socialism." 

“ And it's force you would use,” I said. 

“It’s force they use," he replied. 

After I left the strike headquarters 
that evening—for it was almost dark 
before I parted with the committee—I 
walked straight out through the crowded 
streets, so absorbed in my thoughts that 
I did not know in the least where I was 


going. The street lights came out, the 
crowds began to thin away, I heard a 
strident song from a phonograph at the 
entrance to a picture show, and as I 
passed again in front of the great, dark, 
many-windowed mill which had made 
my friend Vedder a rich man I saw a 
sentinel turn slowly at the corner. The 
light glinted on the steel of his bayonet. 
He had a fresh, fine, boyish face. 


“We have some distance yet to go in 
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this world," I said to myself, “no man 
need repine for lack of good work ahead." 

It was only a little way beyond this 
mill that an incident occurred which 
occupied probably not ten minutes of 
time, and yet I have thought about it 
since I came home as much as I have 
thought about any other incident of my 

ilgrimage. I have thought how I might 
en acted differently under the circum- 
stances, how I could have said this, or 
how I ought to have done that—all, of 
course, now to no purpose whatever. 
But I shall not attempt to tell what I 
ought to have done or said, but what I 
actually did do and say on the spur of 
the moment. 

It was in a narrow dark street which 
opened off the brightly lighted main 
thoroughfare of that mill neighborhood. 
A girl standing in the shadows between 
two buildings said. to me as I passed: 

“Good evening.’ 

I stopped instantly, it was such a 
pleasant, friendly voice. 

“Good evening,” I said, lifting my hat 
and wondering that there should be any- 
one here in this back street who knew me. 

“Where are you going?" she asked. 

I stepped over quickly toward her, hat 
in dnd. She was a mere slip of a girl, 
rather comely, I thought, with small 
childish features and a half-timid, half- 
bold look in her eyes. I could not re- 
member having seen her before. 

She smiled at me—and then I knew! 

Well, if someone had struck me a 
brutal blow in the face I could not have 
been more astonished. 

We know of things!—and yet how little 
we know until they are presented to us 
in concrete form. Just such a little school- 
girl as I have seen a thousand times in 
the country—the pathetic childish curve 
of the chin, a small rebellious cur] hang- 
ing low on her temple: 

I could not say a word. The girl 
evidently saw in my face that something 
was the matter, for she turned and began 
to move quickly away. Such a wave of 
compassion (and anger too) swept over 
me as I cannot well describe. I stepped 
after her and asked in a low voice: 


In the 


.timid, half- wistful 
,eyes. 


“Do you work in the mills?” 
“Yes, when there’s work.” 
“What is your name?" 


“ Maggie ” 
i I said, 





"let's be 


She looked around at me curiously, 
questioningly. 

“And friends," I said, “should know 
something about each other. You see I 
am a farmer from the country. I used 
to live in a city myself, a good many years 
ago, but I got tired and sick e ope: 
less. There was so much that was wrong 
about it. I tried to keep the pace and 
could not: I wish I could tell you what 
the country has done for me.’ 

We were walking along slowly, side by 
side, the girl perfectly passive but glanc- 
ing around at me from time to time with 
a wondering look. I don't know in the 
least now what prompted me to do it, 
but I began telling in a quiet, low voice, — 
for, after all, she was only a child,—I 
began telling her about our chickens at 
the farm and how Harriet had named 
them all, and one was Frances E. Willard, 
and one, a speckled one, was Martha 
Washington, and I told her of the curious 
antics of Martha Washington and of the 
number of eggs she laid, and of the 
sweet new milk we had to drink, and the 
honey right out of our own hives, and 
of the things growing in the garden. 

; Once she smiled a little, and once she 
looked around at me with a curious, 
expression in her 


; “Maggie,” I said, 
to the country." 

“I wish to God I could,” she replied. 

: We walked for a moment in silence. 
My head was whirling with thoughts: 
again I had that feeling of helplessness, 
of inadequacy, which I had felt so sharply 
on the previous evening. What could I 
do? 

When we reached the corner I said: 

“Maggie, I will see you safely home.” 

She laughed—a hard, bitter laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t need anyone to show me 
. around these streets!” 

“I will see you home,” I said. 


“T wish you could go 


So we walked quickly along the stre 
together. 

“Here it is," she said finally, pointin: 
to a dark, mean-looking, one-story house, 
set in a dingy, barren areaway. 

“Well, good night, Maggie,” I said, 
“and good luck to you.” 

“Good night,” she said faintly. 

When I had walked to the corner | 
stopped and looked back. She wa 
standing stock-still just where I had lef 
her—a figure I shall never forget. 


I HAVE hesitated about telling of a fur- 

ther strange thing that happened to me 
that night—but have decided at last to 
put it in. I did not accept Mr. Vedder: 
invitation: I could not; but I retume 
to the room in the tenement where I hai 
spent the previous night with Bill Hai: 
the Socialist. It was a small, dark, noisy 
room, but I was so weary that I fell almost 
immediately into a heavy sleep. An hour 
or more later—I don't know how long, 
indeed—I was suddenly awakened an 
found myself sitting bolt upright in bed 
It was close and dark and warm there in 
the room, and from without came the 
muffled sounds of the city. For an in 
stant I waited, rigid with expectancy. 
And then I heard, as clearly and plainly 
as ever I heard anything: 

“David, David," in my sister Harriet: 
voice. 

It was exactly the voice in which sht 
has called me a thousand times. With 
out an instant's hesitation I stepped out 
of bed and called out: 

“Tm coming, Harriet, I'm coming!” 

"What's the matter?" inquired Bil 
Hahn sleepily. 

“Nothing,” 
into bed. 

It may have been the result of the 
strzin and excitement of the past tw 
days—I don't explain it—I can only te! 
what happened. 

Before I went to sleep again I deter 
mined to start straight for home in tk 
morning; and, having decided, I turc 
over, drew a long comfortable breath, and 
did not stir again, I think, until long afte 
the morning sun shone in at the window. 


I replied, and crept bid 


next number David Grayson returns to his farm 
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Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, author of “The Servant in the House," and his wife, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, whose “Everyman” is one of the large acting achievements 


The [Beater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 
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F WE are to believe Mr. Edison, 
who appears cheerful about it, and 
various other persons, who appear 
despondent, the dramatic art of the 
future will be a combination of phono- 
graph and motion picture, and the do 
on whom (or which) new plays are trie 
will be a certain famous fox terrier. This 
will undoubtedly give New Haven and 
Atlantic City a much needed rest, but, 
the pessimists affirm, will be a sorry 
thing for dramatic art. Plays are far 
enough removed from literature now, 
they wail, acted by living players, and 
if you still further reduce them to a 
phonograph record and a motion picture 
screen, the stage of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare and Molière and Sheridan, of 
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ie s 


a 
Garrick and Cibber and Kean and Booth, 
is dead and done for completely. We 
are entering the last phase of mechanical 
civilization. Everything from under- 
shirts to art is now machine made. It 
only remains to hatch babies artificially; 
aad no doubt that will come before very 
to . Science is king. 
his is indeed a mournful prospect, 
but somehow we personally cannot get 
very excited about it. In spite of all 
the apparent signs of the times, we have 
still our ancient faith in the abiding 
worth of true dramatic art and the abid- 
ing imagination of humanity. At any 
rate, this magazine has not yet com- 
manded us to abandon the theater and 
criticize the movies instead. It is quite 
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voluntarily, and quite cheerfully, that we 
are going to take a glance at the pres- 
ent situation. 

In the first place, we find an almost 
staggering list of figures setting forth 
the number of motion picture theaters 
in the country and the number of people 
who daily attend them. There are cer- 
tainly ten thousand such theaters, it is 
said, and probably the daily attendance 
is closer to twenty million than to the five 
million ated by the proprietors. It 
easily could be that many at any rate, 
since each theater probably gives at least 
four performances a day. This means that 
more than one fifth of our entire popu- 
lation are patrons of the movies every 
day. This means that, at ten cents an 
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Miss Martha Hedman 


A young Scandinavian actress now play 


ing in 


From a 


English, whose work has been so favorably re- 
color photograph by Arnold Genthe, New York 


ceived that she will star this season. 
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Miss Doris Keane 


Who has displayed rare gifts of impersonation as 
the opera singer in Edward Sheldon's very 
successful play, **Romance." From a color 
photograph by Arnold Genthe, New York 
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An actress who has been bravely devoting herself of late to worthy revivals of the classic comedies 


admission, we as a nation are spending 
two millions of dollars daily to witness 
canned drama. No such percentage of 
the population attends the so-called 
first-class drama. However, as they 
never did, it is perfectly apparent that 
a considerable number of the patrons 
of the movies have not been drawn away 
from better things. It is obvious that 
many of these twenty millions of canned 
theatergoers never were patrons of the 
conventional playhouse. Unfortunately, 
there are no available statistics to show 
what percentage of the population at- 
tended the conventional theater (that 
is, the theater where plays are presented, 
not vaudeville nor burlesque) before the 
movies were invented, and what per- 
centage now attends. [t is, however, 
retty generally admitted that the gal- 
eries of our theaters are no longer filled as 
they used to be. Even the most success- 
ful plays on Broadway, plays which are 
“selling out" down-stairs, often show 
tiers of empty benches under the roof. 
This is usually attributed to the movies. 


PERSONALLY, we believe there are 

many other contributing causes. One 
of them, of at least equal potency to the 
movies, we believe is the changed atti- 
tude of modern society toward economy 
and enjoyment. Let me be personal and 
make a confession. When I was a boy 
my family was in moderate circumstances, 
and in order to attend the theater fre- 
quently we had often to sit up-stairs. 


This we did cheerfully, parents as well 
as children, and so did our neighbors. 
To-day I myself, ashamed as I should 
be to admit it, feel uncomfortable up 
aloft, and those neighbors' children who 
used to sit there, now make any sacrifice 
to sit down-stairs, just as many of them 
have made any sacrifice to buy an auto- 
mobile. I am persuaded that the old 
crowd who used to fill our balconies, now 
sit lower down, or don't go to the theater, 
and that the bulk of the present-day 
movies crowd never did sit in our balco- 
nies. The problem isn't so much how 
to get them back, as how to get them 
at all. 

But this point is incapable of proof. 
What is capable of proof is the state- 
ment that during the same decade which 
has witnessed the rise of the movies the 
number of new first-class theaters in our 
cities has in some cases more than doubled, 
keeping far ahead of the growth of popu- 
lation, and at the same time has arisen 
the new interest in serious drama, fo- 
cused in the Drama League of America 
with its fifty thousand members, the 
courses in dramatic composition and 
study in our colleges, the sudden new 
demand for plays in printed form, and 
finally the growth of native drama. Even 
as the movies were coming on like a 
Kansas cyclone, then, the true play- 
house was burgeoning with new life. 

In order to anticipate the obvious ob- 
jection here, let us hasten to say that it 
is perfectly true that the great number 


of new conventional playhouses was in 
considerable measure due to artificial 
causes—that is, rather to the rivalry 
between the Syndicate and the Independ- 
ent group of managers than to legiti- 
mate demand. One of the interesting 
items of the spring news was the an- 
nouncement that Lee Shubert had gone 
to Abe Erlanger with a white flag, or 
vice versa, and the competing camps 
had agreed to stop the ruinous competi- 
tion, to turn some of their theaters over 
to vaudeville or motion pictures, and 
to supply only so much “first-class 
drama" as the demand warranted. Two 
theaters were thus eliminated in Chicago, 
for instance. But still Chicago was left 
with several more theaters than it had 
twenty years ago. Boston was left with 
ten as against six at the beginning of the 
century, and so on. New York still has, 
of course, double the number of play- 
houses it had a decade ago. 

Where the chief elimination has come 
is in the smaller towns which are not, 
and never were, large enough to support 
two first-class theaters. It is, in all such 
towns, far better to have one prosperous 
house than two failures. The one house 
will get all the good plays, in some sort 
of reasonable time sequence, and each 
house will not be trying, as of old, to 
hurt the other by playing Maude Adams 
against Sothern an arlowe on the 
same night. This new alliance of the 
Syndicate and opena then, does 
not mean a triumph for the movies at 
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all. It merely means that a Halt has 
been called to artificial overproduction 
of playhouses. We are still left with 
many more first-class theaters than we 
had a decade or two ago, and are pro- 
ducing double the number of new plays. 


BUT how about the new pictures that 
talk, the new synchronization of the 
honograph and the film projector? 
his invention surely, cry its defenders 
and many of its traducers alike, is going 
to put the kibosh on the true spoken 
drama. Now we can have Shakespeare 
for a dime! Already we have seen the 
Divine Sarah on the movie screen; now 
we can both see and hear her. Who’s 
going to pay two dollars for what he 
can get for ten cents? 

Nobody, of course, if he can get it 
for ten cents. But, alas! he can’t, and 
only the childishly trustful mind of a 
longshoreman or an inventor believes 
that he can. ] 

A person is a person. A phonograph 
and a Dhotesfaph ae things. There is 
a certain fundamental difference here 
which science has not yet succeeded in 
eliminating. Nor does putting two 
things together make a person. The 
result is still two things. A great many 
people get innocent pleasure out of the 
phonograph, just as they get pleasure 
out of a photograph album. I have a 
mental picture of a very large lady I 
once saw sitting on a summer hotel ve- 
randa with a phonograph morning glor 

ointed at her ear, and listening wit 
ber fat, amiable countenance wreathed 
in a beatific smile to the sounds of the 
Toreador’s song from “Carmen.” It 
was, indeed, for Ree “fa source of innocent 
merriment.” 

It is a similar source of innocent merri- 
ment in many a home in town and 
country. It even serves David Belasco 
as a “realistic” substitute for the old- 
fashioned “incidental music" in romantic 
scenes in his dramas. But has it ma- 
terially lessened the attendance at grand 
opera? Has it materially lacas the 
number of pupils of singing? Those 
are the important questions. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York 
was never so well attended as now. 
Boston and Chicago have established 
opera companies in the past three years. 
Concerts ourish as the green bay tree. 
Singing teachers and music schools are 
increasing every day. Caruso still com- 
mands his thousands each time he sings. 
For every new record he makes, a new 
demand to hear him in person, not vica- 
riously, is created. 

Similarly photography, and the half- 
tone reproduction of photography and 
of painting, has enormously increased 
the scope of people’s interests, so that 
now they can view the scenery and the 
galleries of the world at second hand, 
sitting by their own firesides. But has 
‘tthe number of travelers diminished? 
Has the number of painters? Has there 
been a shrinkage in the gate receipts of 
the art museums? There most certainly 
«has not. The absolute contrary is the 
case. Just why we should think that the 
increase of motion pictures is going to 
have a different result, a disastrous re- 
sult, is hard to see. 

Moreover, the synchronization of pho- 
nograph and film, the creation of pictures 
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that talk, will, we are venturesome 
enough to prophesy, be less illusive than 
either film or phonograph by itself. 
Either alone now gives some play to the 
human imagination. Choke off the im- 
agination altogether, and it isn’t going 
to perish—it’s going to revolt! We have 
some confidence in the human imagina- 
tion ourselves. It’s a pretty sturdy little 
faculty. Just come right down to the 
fundamental method of psychology, in- 
trospection, and try to realize what consti- 
tutes your pleasure—if you are pleased !— 
when you hear a phonograph or see a 
canned drama, which is really a form of 
pantomime. 


IN THE case of the phonograph you 

accept the music first, of course. But 
if it is being sung or played by a noted 
artist your mind is also lo: construct- 
ing a picture of the artist, or, if you have 
seen that artist in the past, of recon- 
structing a picture. The phonograph is 
a hint to your imagination. king 
into that morning glory horn, or into 
that mahogany box, you see a tiny stage, 
with figures on it, with lights and scenery, 
with people all about, and the rustle and 
glitter of opera. It is as if you read a 
vivid description, only sounds instead of 
words are the springboard for your fancy. 
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But do you really suppose that any mo- 
tion photograph, with its stark and bald 
realism, robbed of the glitter and the 
rustle, the lights and charm of the true 
opera, would prove half so alluring as 
your own imaginings? Of course it 
would not. It would attract at first by 
its curiosity, but it would—it will—end 
rather by increasing the demand for the 
real thing. 

Conversely, the silent motion picture 
drama has unquestionably some of the 
charm of pantomime, even though it 
does lack the third dimension which gives 
plastic quality to the true pantomimic 
art, and even if the actors are set in the 
cruel, unsparing light necessary to pho- 
tography and so lose all finer pictorial 
quality. Wherein does your pleasure in 
watching consist? Think a moment. 
Does it not consist in the joyous satis- 
faction one always takes in connecting 
up.his imaginative understanding cor- 
rectly with what is taking place atone 
him? Nothing is said in pantomime. 
The usual aid of words is lacking. Your 
imagination supplies the lack and you 
are pleased at its successful exercise. 
Obviously there can be but slight in- 
tellectual appeal without words. There 
is next to no true pictorial appeal to the 
motion picture camera as generally used. 
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Miss Olive Wyndham 


A young player sincere in purpose and simple in method, who deserves 
better parts than she sometimes gets 
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That the emotional appeal is negligible 
is attested by the fact that motion pic- 
ture audiences sit hour after hour with- 
out smiling, without weeping, without 
applauding. They sit in solemn silence 
in a dim dark room, like certain gentle- 
men of Japan. Yet they keep on com- 
ing back for more; so something must 
please them. What is it, if not this 
pleasure of exercising the imagination? 
Supply words and you have robbed 
them of their exercise without creating 
drama, for no matter how closely syn- 
chronized the two machines may be those 
bobbing photographs cannot bring the 
smile or she tear as do the living players. 
Moreover, there are other points to 
be considered. How are the “talking 
ictures” going to play G. B. Shaw, or 
‘The Terrible Meek,” or the first act 
of “A Good Little Devil,” or any one 
of a thousand plays where people sit 
still and talk, or where a duik stage is 
called for? Passing up the absurdit 
of a phonograph's emitting Mr. Shaw's 
epigrams, just what will become of your 
pictorial interest when you photograph 
two persons sitting in chairs indulging 
in a twentv-minute intellectual discus- 
sion? Is Mr. Shaw, then, going to retire 
to private life? Perish the thought! 
How, again, are you going to photograph 
“The Terrible Meek,” which is played 
for five sixths of its course in almost to- 
tal darkness, or the first scene of “A Good 


Little Devil," where all the stage is dark : 


save the wonderful hole through the wall 
of the boy’s chamber, showing the blue 
night sky, and the stars, and fairies in 
frail green robes, fairies or angels from a 
Fra Angelico fresco? What camera can 


take this scene? What camera can re- 
roduce its exquisite and haunting color, 
its depth on depth of ghostly light, even 
could the mere figures be caught? When 
we consider Mr. Edison’s invention in 
connection with actual plays all the bab- 
ble of its superseding the true theater 
becomes too puerile even for scorn. 


AGAIN, fancy if you can the kind of 
language which would accompany 
the average motion picture drama! You 
think, perhaps, of the deaf people who 
attended an innocent film show and left 
in disgust at the words which they read 
on the lips of the players! If our canned 
dramas are going to have dialogue which 
will seem at all illusive to even the most 
unsophisticated of audiences, and which 
also can pass the Board of Censors, either 
somebody else has got to write the plays, 
or real plays will have to be photographed. 
But as soon as you begin to do that, you 
will either alienate your present audiences 
or else educate them, the one being as 
fatal, perhaps, to the manufacturer as 
the other. When you begin to let your 
audience hear Miss Adams in “Peter 
Pan,” you will either sorely perplex them 
or fill them with a desire really to hear 
Miss Adams in “Peter Pan.” We hope 
the latter will be the result. But, which- 
ever way the cat jumps, Mr. Barrie is 
going to keep right on creating English 
hterature for the true stage, and Miss 
Adams is going to keep right on acting 
it to large and enthusiastic audiences. 
As a matter of fact, there are layers 
on layers of intelligence and taste in the 
public, and in spite of all the nonsense 
which has been written by learned pro- 


fessors and others about the drama being 
an art which must appeal to the entire 
mob, it no more escapes the restrictions 
of these layers than any other art. Walter 
Pater's prose is not read by the same 
people who read Elinor Glyn's, nor are 
Alden Weir's pictures enjoyed by the 
same people who enjoy Mutt and Jef 
and their cousins of the comic supple- 
ments. Yet the works of Mr. Pater and 
Mr. Weir are still in demand. There is 
a considerable difference between “Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll" and Schubert’s “Mil- 
ler and the Brook,” yet the latter is still 
occasionally admired. Just so the av- 
diences at “Rutherford and Son" or 
“Hindle Wakes” or ** Fanny's First Play" 
are not patrons of the movies, and will 
not be when the movies talk; and vice 
versa. Talking movies can never give 
to these people the deep emotional glov, 
the keen intellectual zest, the warm 
esthetic satisfaction, which come from 
living, vital acting, from distinguished, 
witty speech, from all the complex ani 
interblended technical problems of the 
drama brought triumphantly off. So 
long as these people exist, the talking 
movies may flourish in whatsoever other 
strata of taste and intelligence they 
choose, but the living drama will not 
perish. There are more of these people 
already than the optimistic Mr. Piin 
supposes, and their number is increasing 
every day. The better the movies become, 
the faster will the increase probably be. 


"The movies really have but one seemingly 


impregnable fortress. They are cheap. 
If the conventional theater is driven to 
lower its prices in competition, that will 
be a cause for gratitude, not complaint. 





The author of “The Poor Little Rich Girl," one of the great successes of last season, soon to be produced in London 
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A Handy Man With a Pen 


The confessions of a man who writes everything from adver- 
tisements to love letters, from stereopticon descriptions to 800- 
page catalogues, from obituary poetry to after-dinner speeches 


NCE upon a time, zons and 

zons ago by newspaper calen- 

dar, I wrote a poem called “The 

Soul Sunset.” It started out 
like this, I remember: 


A golden pathway in a sapphire sea, 
A zephyr redolent with dew, 
A flight of vagrant butterflies— 


I’ve forgotten the rest of it, but some- 
one paid me two dollars for it. Worse 
` than that, he wrote, saying Tennyson 
didn't have much the better of me, and, 
as a consequence, for a couple of years 
thereafter, I turned out reams upon 
reams of verse, bonfires of vanities, son- 
nets to the eyebrows, hair, lips, noses, 
etc., of fair girls. My total incoine during 
those two years was about eighteen dol- 
lars, not counting the poll-tax. Father 
permitted me to work out the tax for 
the entire adult family, he having written 
poetry in youth and been cured of it. 

hen, one day, when I wasn't par- 
ticularly enamored of dimples or stray 
locks of hair, I wrote some verses about 
a bull pup, and the editor sent me a 
check for twenty-five dollars, and wrote, 
“That’s the stuff." That gave me an 
idea. I was beginning to see that, no 
matter how much the red-blossomed pout 
of fair lips might enthrall me, the market 
for lip, hair, and eyebrow poetry was dull 


Illustrations dy Horace Taylor 


and oversupplied. I realized that pups 
paid better, and, after teach'ng Pegasus 
to trot and to pull a wagon, I saw that 
the commercial end of writing might be 
made to yield an income. 

Having discovered that a market really 
existed, I caused some cards to be en- 
graved, announcing me as a journalist; 
and, rushing to a neighboring city, I 
sought steady employment on a news- 
paper of considerable literary merit, as 
newspapers go. The editor had read some 
of my verse. He said he would not hold 
it against me, provided I showed any 
sense or ambition in other directions, and 
that, if I could dig up news and write 
it intelligently, he would pay me, and 
possibly I might make beer money 
writing verse for the Sunday editor at 
odd moments. He even volunteered to 
introduce me to the Sunday editor and to 
take some advance royalties on the beer 
money. _ 

This editor was kind. While he sipped 
his advance royalties he gave me some 
valuable information regarding the com- 
mercial side of writing. He told me that 
in youth he had been a poet, a short- 
story writer, and had aspired to add to 
the world’s wealth of literature. The 
following day he threatened to fire me 
for permitting a rival reporter to beat 
me on a story. 


That was almost twenty-five years 
ago. After that I worked in the near- 
literary field in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and several other 
cities. I have been everything from 
managing editor to copy-reader; police, 
sporting, political, and general reporter; 
city, Sunday, and feature editor; rewrite 
man and idea man. I have written every- 
thing from national conventions to dog- 
fights. It was said I was a good newspaper 
man. I received good pay. Yet for nearly 
twenty years I did not see the commer- 
cial possibilities of the writing game, nor 
know how to make it pay. 


What Started Me 
MY AVERAGE income for the twenty 


years after ceasing to be a journalist 
and poet and becoming a newspaper man 
was close to three thousand dollars a 
year. For the first ten years the average 
was much lower. My hours averaged 
about eleven a day. I have worked as 
many as six days without rest or sleep, 
almost without food, on one story. 

It was an accident that aroused me to 
the realization of the commercial pos- 
sibilities of what, by courtesy, I call 
literacure. One day I was in the office 
reading a paper, and an advertisement 
struck me. I read it, turned to my type- 
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writer, and wrote about two hundred and 
fifty words, which I mailed to the firm 
with a brief outline of how to use it in 
advertising the article. The firm sent 
me a check for two hundred dollars, a 
cordial note of thanks, and an invitation 
to submit any other idea I might have. 
I had done the thing on impulse, and the 
result set me studying the market. 

A week later I was in a hotel in one of 
the great cities. I wanted some chocolate 
before retiring and strolled up one side of 
the main street of the city for nearly 
two miles without finding a candy shop; 
then, crossing the street, I came back on 
the opposite side, and was almost at 
the hotel when I discovered one. While 
eating the candy I wrote to a firm which 
advertised widely, and in a note of sar- 
castic raillery informed them of the 
scarcity of candy shops on that street, 
and enclosed some short verses adver- 
tising a series of shops. At noon the fol- 
lowing day a representative of the firm 
called. He expressed doubt as to the 
correctness of my statements, saying such 
a condition was unbelievable. We walked 
together over the route, and, after dis- 
covering I was correct, he secured options 
on six places to open candy shops, and 
gave me an order for extensive ad 
writing. That evening, happening to meet 
a city editor, I told him the story of a 
stranger trying to buy candy, and of his 
long hunt for it on that street. The 
editor bet me five dollars the condition 
did not exist, sent a cub reporter out to 
go over the ground, and paid me twenty- 
five dollars for the yarn I wrote. 


The Prince Albert in Literature 
"THOSE incidents set me to studying 


the situation. I had been reporting 
other persons’ businesses so long it was 
hard for me to think of making money for 
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Father permitted me to work out the 
tax for the entire adult family 





Teaching Pegasus to trot and to 
pull a wagon 


myself. The commercial instinct was 
dormant. Another experience was neces- 
sary to start it into life. 

Iwas in the office when a young man 
connected with one of the great mail- 
order houses introduced himself and 
inquired if any of the writers connected 
with the paper could do some outside 
work. I told him who I was, and said I 
occasionally did work of that kind. He 
had heard of me, and informed me that 
he wanted a man to write and edit a 
catalogue, and that it was a hurry-up 
job. 
The next morning I went to the mail- 
order house and started work. The first 
page I wrote was on the cutting and 
making of a Prince Albert coat, and before 
I wrote it I watched every detail of 
construction and material. You may think 
it a far cry from literature to Prince 
Alberts. Neither Shakespeare, Byron, 
nor Irvin Cobb ever wrote anything on 
Prince Albert coats. It was given to me 
to lift the Prince Albert into literature. 

I turned out a masterpiece. The mana- 
ger of the concern read the Prince Albert 
monograph and offered me half a cent 
a word to do the entire catalogue in that 
manner. For five weeks I spent every 
morning in the mail-order house, writing 
everything from lingerie to limousines, 
and in that time, and by working at 
home late at night, I produced an 800- 
page catalogue, and was paid over two 
thousand dollars. I expected a protest 
on the bill, but was informed that it was 
reasonable, and that no one ever had done 
such good work or evinced any real in- 
terest in the preparation of the catalogue. 
The manager of the firm, on paying me, 
retained me to write the catalogue for 
the next year. I have a copy of the first 
catalogue at home now, and for literary 
construction, descriptive style, and terse- 
ness it is as good a piece of work as I ever 
have done. 


The night I was paid for the first cata- 
logue I resigned from the newspaper, 
telling the managing editor that T was 
quitting to go into business. He said he 
would hold the job open for me, and to 
come back when I went broke. 

My first move was to get out about 
ten thousand cards which read: 


JOHN DOE 
DEALER IN STAPLE AND FANCY 
LITERATURE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WRITING 
Jossinc PromptLy ATTENDED To 


The newspaper boys made a joke of 
my venture. Three or four of them 
rinted "funny" stories about it—the 
est kind of advertising possible, and a 
strange assortment of work poured into 
my affiee, 


Five Hundred Short Stories in 
Three Weeks 


I DISCOVERED after a short time that 

it would be necessary to establish a 
regular trade, as for the first few months 
the work would come irregularly, leaving 
days upon days with scarcely anything 
to be done, followed by a week of workin 
night and day to fill orders. For a mel 
filled the gaps by writing special articles 
for Sunday papers, but gave it up in order 
to extend my own activities and advertise 
my own line of work and establish a 
regular trade. 

After six months I was discouraged. 
My income was increased but the work 
was hard and uncertain. One day my 
friend from the mail-order house came 
in and asked if I could undertake a big 
rush order. 

“I want five hundred stories of two 
hundred words each," he said. 

“How soon?” 

“ Inside of three weeks." 

I gasped, but undertook it. He brought 
in five hundred stereopticon views, two 
hundred of them photographic views from 
all over the world, a hundred '' comics," 
a hundred children's scenes, and a hun- 
dred melodrama. He wanted a 200-word 
story written about each view, to be 
printed and pasted upon the back of the 
card. 

I'll wager that if Shakespeare or Dick- 
ens had been set a task like that they 
would have quit literature. By working 
fourteen hours a day I turned the five 
hundred stories out inside the given time. 
Once I wrote fifty-two in one day, and 
most of them scenes in places and among 
people that I had to read about in books 
of travel or the encyclopedia before writ- 
ing. It was hard work, and my newspaper 
training enabled me to doit. I turned out 
over a hundred thousand words in eight- 
een working days, and received two cents 
a word for it. 

I secured a set of the stereopticon views, 
and upon reading over the children’s 
stories I had another idea. I received 
permission from the house to use some 
of them, rewrote sixty of them, em- 

loyed an artist to illustrate them, and 
issued a Christmas book that still pays 
royalties. 

I decided after all that literature can 
be made to pay. Two facts bothered me: 
one that no man could stand that pace 
long, and the other that to succeed I must 


— that, although 


get steady work. I advertised my business 
in newspapers in a small way and spent 
$250 in magazines. Also, I kept telling 
n newspaper friends yarns about my 

d experiences, and in that way secured 
valuable publicity. 


Salary for Keeping Names in 
Society Columns 


AT THE end of my first year in com- 
mercial literature I found I had made 
more than twelve thousand dollars besides 
establishing trade and systematizing my 
business. I had learned much about 
business, and about writing. I had 
thought that in the newspaper field I had 
received a liberal education, but dis- 
covered it was monotonous compared 
with my new work. My ads brought me 
clients, but after a year and a half I 
ceased to advertise at all. My customers 
sent others to me, and trade came faster 
than I could handle it. I was compelled 
to employ a stenographer, and to dictate 
much of the matter, although it always 
has been hard for me to dictate clearly 
and logically. Then I hired two girls to 
type letters for me, and to put my rough 
copy into neat shape. One attended to 
correspondence, the other to rewriting 
after me. She showed remarkable apti- 
tude for the trade, and proved invaluable 
as an assistant. 

An odd thing about the business is 
now have two men and 
two girls assisting me, this one girl of 


. whom I have spoken is the only one I 


` have found who grasps the possibilities 


of it. 
I have at various times had at least 


' twenty writers, most of them good news- 


paper men and clever word-builders, 
and not one has done good work. They 
appear to scorn it, and, lacking interest, 
of course they work carelessly and turn 
out inferior articles. I never have per- 
mitted even one piece of work to go out 


' of the office without reading and revising 


it, often rewriting it entirely. 
Some of the work has been amusing. 


' One wealthy man for two years paid me 


a monthly salary for keeping the names 


` of his wife and his daughter in the society 


columns of newspapers. It was easy, as 
they really entertained society people, 


. although they were “climbers” at that 


time and new to the city. One week I 
wrote five graduation essays, and charged 


' handsome prices, as the work was rather 


difficult in that I had to talk with and 


* draw out each of the boys and girls in 
' order not to write something that would 


sound foolish coming from them. 

I have built up a regular late May and 
early June trade in essays. In that con- 
nection I applied my new system of con- 
servation of ideas. In the newspaper field 
an idea was wasted, or sed. in each 
story, while in the new work I use ideas 
over and over. 

I have an elaborate scrap-book and 
reference system now, and by pasting, 
patching, and interlining can turn out an 
excellent essay, political speech, or after- 


» dinner talk in quick order, so that no one 


' candidate before a convention. 


could charge plagiarism. One of the best 
speeches ] ever wrote was for a wealthy 
man who had consented to become a 
This 
masterpiece never was presented, as he 


© Was beaten on the first ballot after paying 


A Handy Man With a Pen 


KIN 
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“I want five hundred stories of two 
hundred words each," he said. 
“Inside of three weeks ” 


me. $150 for the speech, and an elocution- 
ist for a week's work rehearsing it. 

I have now systematized the work so 
that I know just about what business 
will come in certain periods, and have a 
long list of regular clients. I do not mean 
advertisements. In fact, although I write 
some advertisements, do a lot of adver- 
tising doggerel, and have marketed several 
catchy phrases and ideas, the pure ad- 
vertising end of the business is small. 
Catalogues, folders, descriptive pamph- 
lets, and prospectuses form the bulk of 
the work. Press-agent writing probably 
ranks next. Hundreds of persons want 
things written for or about them, and 
few can write really attractive matter that 
will insure reading and excite interest. 


Summer Resort Folders Profitable, 
So Are “Kicks” 


HIS idea opened one verv profit- 
able field for me. My business is in 
a city which has more than twenty-five 
hundred summer resort hotels, within a 
radius of three hundred miles, chiefly 
catering to the city for trade. Most of 
these are small and comparatively cheap, 
and few can pay for much advertising or 
employ theirown writers. I went out after 
their business. In the first season I wrote, 
typed, and illustrated with photographs 
more than one hundred neat, inexpensive 
little folders, setting out what everyone 
wants to know about such places. The 
results were so good that the majority of 
them desired more elaborate work the fol- 
lowing season, and wanted it much earlier. 
With each of these customers, mostly 
men and women inexperienced in advertis- 
ing and unacquainted with the city, I dis- 
cussed plans by which they could reach 
the persons whose patronage they sought. 
My knowledge of advertising mediums, 
and of the kind of people the different 
hotels catered to, helped me greatly. 
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In ancient times the scrivener did a 
large business, and you probably would 
suppose that in this age of education 
there would be small demand for a 
letter-writer. Yet I write thousands of 
letters a year for various clients, and it 
pays well. Every person who has em- 

loyed me to write letters is able to write, 
buc on many occasions they desire to 
express themselves more clearly and at 
length, or to write some letter that may 
need legal phrasing. One firm pays me 
to reply to all “kicks” in a conciliatory 
manner, and to phrase them so that no 
legal admission of blame or responsibility 
shall enter into them. One very busy 
literary man sends all his letters to me to 
be answered as I see fit, although fre- 
quently I am compelled to send some back 
to him, as he puts personal and family 
letters into the consignment, often per- 
mitting the correspondence to pile up for 
days without looking at a letter. 


Love Letters by Proxy 
ONE day last fall a handsome young 


man, much embarrassed, appeared, 
and after some hesitation confessed that 
he had neglected his education, and was 
corresponding with a young woman with 
whom he was very much in love. She 
was a college graduate, and he desired 
to have his letters as well written as hers 
were; so he wanted me to write them. I 
advised him to write simply and as he 
talked, but he persisted, and twice a 
week he came, informed me concisely 
and briefly what he wanted to say to 
her, and I wrote the frills into them. He 
copied the letters himself, blushing fre- 
quently as he read what 1 had added in 
the way of sentiment. That young lady 
received some of the most wonderful 
love-letters ever written. They were 
married during the winter, and shortly 
afterward he brought her into the office. 
She had known all the time that he wasn’t 
writing the letters, and had enjoyed the 
joke all to herself until after the wedding, 


Once in a while some old newspaper 
friend drops in 
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when, after teasing him for some time, 
he consented to introduce her to me, and, 
as she remarked, she “preferred Jim’s 

lain English to all the gush ever written, 
Reise he always said just what he 
felt.” 

Another extremely profitable and un- 
usual branch of commercial scrivening is 
“obit poetry." It would surprise you 
to learn how many persons desire to have 
“original poems" written either after 
the death of a friend or relative, or on 
the anniversary of the event. I have 

erhaps ten calls a week for such service. 

Then I first started I considered this 
branch a rather gruesome joke, but upon 
discovering how much of it is wanted I 
caused to be printed some announcements 
that I did such work, and I sent the card 
to every undertaker in the city and 
suburbs. The result was appalling. Orders 
came in by the score, and I was kept busy 
telling in verse the virtues of the de- 
ceased. 

Calls for work of this kind became so 
frequent, and the revenue so consider- 
able, that much of my time was required, 
and I saw that I must systematize it in 
order to prevent intrusion upon other 
work. Every bit of verse necessitated a 
long interview with some friend or relative 
in order to give the real sympathetic 
touch and color. One week, having time 
to spare, I prepared almost two hundred 


forms of obituary verse, with blanks to 
be filled in, and each capable of quick 
changes and transpositions, so as to fit 
almost any person or circumstance. In 
three months I had quite an elaborate 
form-scheme, and after a year of using it, 
adding to it, and changing it, I sold the 
form to a newspaper for a large sum, to 
be used over the counter when bereaved 
persons came to insert poetic lamenta- 
tions. When pressed for time or unwilling 
to undertake the preparation of an “‘obit 
poem,” I was enabled to send the client 
to the newspaper. 


After-Dinner Speeches “Made 
to Order" 


Y LARGEST class of outside business 

is from clubs, secret societies, and such 
organizations. Itis astonishing how many 
men get alarmed and panic-stricken when 
called upon to talk at a public meeting, 
especially to make after-dinner speeches. 
Men who could write excellent speeches 
are afraid to trust themselves, and scores 
come to me for assistance. Most of these 
orders are "rush," and I charge accord- 
ingly. I find out in a general way the 
character of the company, the occasion, 
the names of the notables present, the 
names of the officers, and I strive to be 
merciful to all, and make the talks as 
brief as possible. That suits almost 


everyone, for the men who come to m: 
for their speeches would be glad to gr: 
through in one word. 

This is extremely easy work now, as! 
use the system of conservation of idc 
and material to the limit. I have a privar 
book of forms to use for banquets, ani 
keep a carefully assorted line of stone 
and often I throw in one or two stone 
extra, just for good measure. Sometiré 
I have feared that two of my chew 
would use their speeches on the s: 
occasion and get into a fight as to which: 
stealing from the other, but that has n: 
happened as yet. 

The serious drawback to this busines: 
is that when I quit, the business stop 
I must be at work all the time, and di: 
not take a vacation. I have tried hz:. 
to find someone who could take up t: 
work, but am convinced that to make. 
success of this line each man must bu: 
up his own trade and do it himself. 

Once in a while some old newspax: 
friend drops in to borrow a little ur: 
pay-day, and usually he berates r- 
roundly for degrading my art to the le: 
of money, but, outside of Kipling, Rile: 
Walt Mason, Wallace Irwin, and a fe 
others to whose heights of genius I dar 
not aspire, no poet in the world makes: 
much as I do. Besides, I often refe 
sorrowfully on. what a wonderful descrip- 
tive pamphlet Kipling could have writer 





The Raise 


Nerve, Achievement—and A (fier All Disappointment 
By Manning J. Rubin 


i OOD morning, Mr. Perkins," 
greeted Forbes airily, as he 
sank confidently into the star 
customer's easy chair in the 

Big Boss's office. 

Perkins glared, speechless. He was 
mad, and the entire office force knew it. 
Outside the ground glass doors the book- 
keeper was still wondering at the temerity 
which had prompted their star city sales- 
man to enter the sanctum at such an hour. 

“Good morning, Mr. Perkins," re- 
peated the young salesman politely. 

Perkins exploded. 

“What th’ dickens d’yuh mean by 
butting in on me!” he roared. "Don't 
you know I ain't to be disturbed?” 

"So I've heard.” Forbes was un- 
rumed. 

“Then what th’—” 

“I have come to see you on a matter 
important to both of us." 

“I don't care a rap who it concerns. 
I won't be interrupted. Un’erstand?” 

“Quite so. Ovite so,” agreed the 
young man. "Now to our business—" 

“To won't listen! Beat. it—quick!" 

“What I wished to see you about 
was—” 

“I said, get out of this office!” 

"Buc T —U 

“Well, what is it? Quick!" 

“Iam now drawing sixty dollars per 


month," said Forbes easily. "I wish 
it increased to eighty, commencing—" 

*Wha-a-a-t?" 

“Eighty dollars.” 

“And is that your important business?" 
sneeringly. 

“Yes, sir. I am worth eighty dollars; 

and I must have it.’ 

"And for that you come rampaging 
in here at my busiest hour. Boy, are 


you plumb crazy?" 
Eighty dol- 


“Don’t get excited, sir. 
lars is a trifling sum—” 

“Trifling sum? Good Lord! Why 
when I was your age, eighty dollars was 
a huge amount—" 

* But times have changed, Mr. Per- 
kins. When you were my age times were 
different. The cost of living, education, 
and, morals were lower. Neither pure 
food nor Teddy Roosevelt had come into 
use. More time and liquor were con- 
sumed, fewer books read. With all due 
respect I venture to suggest that modern 
salaries are not to be regulated by what 
thev once were." 

"Sav— Say—” spluttered the irate 
employer: "I know you're going to be 
disappointed. D’yuh know you're the 
first one of my men who's dared to ask 
me fr a raise? Can't I run my own 
business? Don’t ]. know w'en a man 
deserves a raise without him comin! in 


here when I'm up to my ears in wor: 
I don't need any suggestions or sermo. 
from silk-stockinged striplings." 

“So I suspected," returned Forbo 
“However, I’m not trying to run yo. 
business. My matter is personal to me- 

“You—you—” 

“Don’t say it—please," admonish 
the younger man. «You might regret it 

ell, of all the—" 

d Nerve," completed Forbes. "Ye 
it’s nervy, Mr. Perkins; I admit thx 
but success requires nerve these days. 

Perkins's stern features relaxed a tri 
and he indulged i in the ghost of a smit 

* Mebbe you're right," he hazard 


“At any rate, you've plenty of the nz” 
stuff in you, if you are fres You nec 
taking down; but— well, come out wit 


me and I'll fix it with the cashier." 

Together they strode out. The ofc 
force applied itself mightily in tt 
presence of the Man Higher Up, but the 
watched covertly and wondered © 
Forbes’s triumphant grin. 

The pair paused at the cashier's de 
and the salesman delighted in the ic 
that Perkins spoke loudly. AIl listen 
attentively. i 

' Simmons," said the Big Boss, ' n 
morning I sent you an order to raise t^ 
salary of Forbes, here, to one hundir 
dollars a month. Cut it down to eight¥ 


i 
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Angel Island 


By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


Author of the Phoebe and Ernest"? Stories 
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IVE MEN are shipwrecked on a deserted tropical island, with 
wreckage enough from the vessel to supply their needs. 
Merrill, a giant mentally and physically, professor of sociology in 

. auniversity in the Middle West, becomes their natural leader. 
Smith is a soldier of fortune, a man of irresistible charm. 
Fairfax, his college chum, whom Honey describes as “‘too much of a 

^ damned gentleman," is a millionaire distinguished for his breeding and 


Frank the Orient. 


Honey 


Billy Weeks 


senses. 


love of outdoor sports. 
The first day ashore Billy Fairfax sees strange spots in the 
sky. Honey Smith hears a woman laugh in the night. Others see and 
hear strange things, but, except for Billy Fairfax, they distrust their own 
ass before they make the discovery that monstrous 
birds visit their island, and at last, one moonlight night, they realize 
that these huge creatures of the air are not birds but winged women! 


Ralph Addington is a salesman who travels in 





ILENCE profound, portentous, pro- 
tracted, followed. 

Finally, Honey Smith absently 
stooped and picked up a pebble. 

> He threw it over the 
silver ring of the flat, 
foam-edged, low-tide 
waves. Itcurved 
downward, hissed 
across a surface of 
water smooth as jade, 
skipped four times 
and dropped. 

The men strained 
their eyes to follow 
the progress of this 
tangible thing. 

* Where do you sup- 
pose they've gone?” 
Honey said, as unex- 
citedly as one might 
inquire directions 
from a stranger. 

"When do you 
suppose they'll come 
back?" Billy Fairfax 
3 added, as casually as 
| one might ask the 
time. 

“Did you notice 
the red-headed one?" 
asked Pete Murphy. 
“My first girl had 
red hair. I always 
jump when I see a 
carrot-top.” He made 
this intimate revela- 
tion simply, as if the 
time for a conven- 
tional reticence had 

assed. 

“They were lookers 
all right,” Ralph 
went on. “Pd pick the 

eachy one, the second from the right." 
He, too, spoke in a matter-of-fact tone, 
as if he were selecting a favorite from 





They did not 
sleep that night 


_ the front row in the chorus. 


f long time. 


“It must have happened if we saw 
it," Frank Merrill said. There was in 
his voice a note of petulance, almost 
childish. “But we ought not to have 
seen it. It has no right to be. It upsets 
things so." 

*What are we all standing up like 
gawks for?" Pete Murphy demanded with 
a sudden irritability. “Sit down!" 


Everybody dropped. They all sat as 
they fell. They sat motionless—silent. 


The name of this place is Angel Is- 
land," announced Billy Fairfax after a 
His tone was that of a man 


Part Two 


whose thought, swirling in phantasma- 
goria, seeks anchorage in solid fact. 
They did not sleep that night. 


ONE day, Honey Smith, who had gone 

off for a solitary walk, came running 
back to camp. “What do you think, 
he burst out when he got within earshot, 
“Ive seen one of them, the little bru- 
nette—the one with the orange wings— 
the plain one. She was flying on the 
other side of the island all by her lone- 
some. She saw me first, and as sure as 
I stand here, she called to me—a regular 
bird-call. I whistled and she came flying 
over in my direction. Blamed if she 
didn't keep right over my head for the 
whole trip." 

“Low?” Ralph questioned eagerly. 

"Yes," Honey answered succinctly, 
“but not low enough; I couldn't touch 
her, of course. If I stopped for a while 
and kept quiet as the dead, she’d come 
much closer. But the.instant I made a 
move toward her—bing!—she hit the 
welkin. But how she rubbered. And, 
Lord, how easy scared! Once I waved my 
handkerchief—she nearly threw a fit. 
Strangest sensation I’ve ever had in my 
life to be walking calmly along like that 
with a girl beside me—Aying. She isn’t 
so plain when you get close—she does 
look like a Kanaka though.” He stopped 
and burst out laughing. “Funny thing! 
I kept calling her Lulu. After a while, 
she got it that that was her tag. She 
didn't exactly come closer when I said, 
‘Lulu,’ but she'd turn her head over her 
shoulder and look at me." 

“Did you notice the muscular devel- 
opment of her back and shoulders?" 
Frank Merrill asked eagerly. 

“No,” said Honey regretfully, “I don't 
seem to remember anything but her face." 

The next morning when they were work- 
ing, Pete Murphy suddenly yelled in an 
excited voice, ‘Here comes one of them!” 

Everybody turned. There, heading 
straight toward them, an unbelievable 
orange patch sailing through the blue 
sky, flew the “plain one." 

"Lulu! Lulu! Here I am, Lulu," 
Honey called in his most coaxing tone 
and with his most radiant smile. Lulu 
did not descend but, involuntarily it 
seemed, she turned her course a little 
nearer to Honey. She fluttered an in- 
stant over his head then flew straight as 
an arrow eastward. 


"She's a looker all right, all right," 
Ralph Addington said, gazing as long as 
she was in sight. “I guess I'll trade my 
blonde for your brunette, Honey." 

“T bet you won't," said Honey, “I’ve 
got Lulu half tamed. She'll be eating 
out of my hand in another week." 

As time went by, she ventured nearer 
and nearer, stayed longer and longer. 
Honey, calmly driving nails, addressed to 
her an endless chafing monologue. 

And one day, when Honey dropped a 
screw-driver, she flew down, picked it 
up, flew back and placed it within reach 
of his hand. She would hover about him 
for hours, helping in many small ways. 
This only, however, when the other men 
were sufficiently far away and only when 
Honey's two hands were occupied. If any 
one of them—Honey and the rest—made 
the most casual of accidental moves in her 
direction, her flight was that of an arrow. 
But nobody could have been more careful 
than they not to frighten her. 


HEY always stopped, however, to 

watch her approach and her departure. 
There was something irresistibly feminine 
about Lulu’s flight. She herself seemed 
to appreciate this. If anybody looked 
at her, she exhibited her accomplishments 
with an eagerness that had a charming 
touch of naiveté. She dipped and dove 
endlessly. She dealt in little darts and 
rushes, birdlike in their speed and grace. 
She never flew high, but, on her level, 
her activity was marvelous. 

“How the thunder did we ever start 
to call her the ‘plain one’?” Honey was 
always asking in an injured tone. 

Lulu was far from plain. She was, 
however, one of those girls who start by 
being "plain" or "queer-looking," or 
downright “homely” and end by becom- 
ing "interesting" or "picturesque" or 
* fascinating," according to the divaga- 
tions of the individual vocabulary. She 
had the beauté troublante. At first sight, 
you might have called her any exotic type 
that you had not seen. Her beauty of 
irregularity was perhaps of all beauty the 
most perturbing and provocative. Eyes, 
skin, hair, she was all copper browns and 
crimson bronzes, all the high gloss of 
satiny surfaces. Her shapes and con- 
tours were all variants from the regular. 
Her eyes took a bewildering slant. Her 
face showed a little piquant stress on the 
cheek bones. Her hair was banded in a 
long, solid, club-like braid. In repose 
she bore a look a little sullen, a little 
heavy. When she smiled, it seemed as 
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Peachy still sat silent, moveless, meditative. 





though her whole face waked up; but it 
was only the glitter of white teeth in the 
slit of her scarlet mouth. 


THE excitement of this had hardly 
died down when Frank Merrill brought 
the tale of another adventure to camp. 


He had fallen into the habit of with- 


drawing late in the afternoon to one of 
the reefs—far enough away to read and 
to write quietly. One day, just as he 
had gone deep into his book, a shadow 
fell across it. Startled, he looked up. 
Directly over his head, pasted on the 
sky like a scarlet V, hovered the “dark 
one.” After his first instant of surprise 
and a second interval of perplexity, he 
put his book down, settled himself back 
quietly and watched. Conscious of his 
espionage apparently, she flew away, 
floated, flew back, floated, flew up, flew 
down, floated—always within a little 
distance. After half an hour of this 
aérial irresolution, she sailed off. She 
repeated her performance the next after- 
noon and the next, and the next, staying 
longer each time. By the end of the 
week she was spending whole afternoons 
there. She, too, became a regular visitor. 

She never spoke. And she scarcely 
moved. She waved her great scarlet 
wings only fast enough to hold herself 
beyond Frank's reach. But from that 
distance, she watched his movements— 
watched closely and unceasingly — 
watched with the interest of a child at a 
moving picture show. But if one of the 
other men started to join them, she be- 
came a flash of scarlet lightning that tore 
the distance. 

Frank of course found this interesting. 


Not once did she lift her eyelids 





Every day he made voluminous notes of 
his observations. Every night, he em- 
bodied these notes in his monograph. 

* What does she look like, close to?" 
the others asked him again and again. 

“Really, I've hardly had a chance to 
notice yet," was Merrill’s invariable an- 
swer. "She's a comely young person, I 
should say, and, as you can easily see, of 
the brunette coloring. I’m so much 
more interested in her flying than in her 
appearance that I've never really taken 
a good look at her yet. Unfortunately 
she flies less well than the others." 

"She's lazy," Honey Smith said de- 
cisively. "I got that right off. She 
looks like a Spanish woman and she is a 
good deal like one in her ways." 

Honey was right; the “dark one" was 
lazy. Alone, she always flew low and at no 
time, even in company, did she dare great 
altitudes. She seemed to love to float, 
wings out-spread and eyes half-closed, 
on one of those tranquil air-currents. 
She was an adept, apparently, at finding 
the little nodule of quiet space that forms 
the center of every wind-storm. Stand- 
ing upright in it, flaming wings erect, 
she would whirl through space like an 
autumn leaf. 

"She certainly is one peach of a fe- 
male," said Ralph Addington. “I don't 
know but what she's prettier than my 
blonde. Too bad she's stuck on that 
stiff of a Merrill. I suppose he'll sit there 
daily for a year and just look at her." 

“I should think she came from: Anda- 
lusia," Honey answered, watching the 
long, low sweep of her scarlet flight. 
"She's got to have a Spanish name. Say 
we call her Chiquita." - 


And Chiquita she became. 

Chiquita was beautiful. Her beauty 
had a highwayman quality of violence; 
it struck quick and full in the face. She 
was the darkest of all the girls—a raven 
black. As Lulu was all coppery shine 
and shimmer, all satiny gloss and gleam, 
so Chiquita was all dusk in the coloring, 
all velvet in the surfaces. Her great 
heavy-lidded eyes were dusk—and velvet 
with a depth on depth of an unmeaning 
dreaminess. Her hair, brows, lashes 
were dusk and velvet; and there was no 
light in them. Her skin, a dusky cream 
on which velvety shade accented velvety 
shadow, was colorless except where her 
lips, cupped like a flower, offered a splash 
of crimson. Yet, in spite of the violence 
of her beauty, her expression held a tropi- 
cal languor. Indeed, had not her flying 
compelled a superficial vigor from her, 
she would have seemed voluptuous. 


"T BEY had no sooner accustomed them- 

selves to the incongruity of Frank 
Merrill’s conquest of this big, gorgeous 
creature than Pete Murphy developed 
what Honey called “a case.” It was 
scarcely a question of development; for 
with Pete it had been the “thin one” 
from the beginning. Following an inex- 
plicable masculine vagary, he christened 
her Clara—and Clara she ultimately be- 
came. Among themselves, the men em- 
ployed other names for her; with them 
she was not so popular as with Pete. To 
Ralph, she was “the cat,” to Billy, “the 
poser," to Honey, “Carrots.” 

Clara appeared first with Lulu. She 
did not stay long on her initial visit. But 
afterward she always accompanied her 
friend, always stayed as late as she. 

“Td pick those two for running-mates 
anywhere, Ralph said in private to 
Honey. “I wish I had a dollar bill for 
every time I’ve met up with that com- 
bination—one simple, devoted, self-sac- 
rificing, the other selfish, calculating, 
catty.” 

Clara was not exactly beautiful, al- 
though she had many points of beauty. 
Her straight red hair clung to her head 
like a close-fitting helmet of copper. Her 
skin balanced delicately between a brown 

allor and a golden sallowness. Her long, 
black lashes paled her gray eyes slightly; 
her snub nose made charming havoc of 
what, without it, would have been a con- 
ventional regularity of profile. She was 
really no more slender than the normal 
woman but, compared with her mates, 
she seemed of elfin slimness; she was 
shapely in a supple, long-limbed way. 
There was something a little exotic about 
her. Her green and gold plumage gave 
hera touch of the fantastic and the bizarre. 
She was like a parrot among more uni- 
formly feathered birds. 

Clara never flew high. It was appar- 
ent, however, that if she made a tremen- 
dous effort, she could take any height. 
On the other hand, she flew more swiftly 
than either Lulu or Chiquita. She 
seemed to keep by preference to the mid- 
dle altitudes. She hated wind and fog; 
she appeared only in calm and dry 
weather. Perhaps this was because the 
wind interfered with her histrionics, the 
fog with the wavy complications of her 
red hair. For she postured as she moved; 
whatever her hurry, she presented a pic- 
ture, absolutely composed. And her hair 
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was always intricately arranged, 
always decked with leaves and 
flowers. 

“By jiminy! I'd make my ever- 
lasting fortune off you," Honey 
Smith once addressed her, as she 
flew over his head, "selling you 
to the moving picture people." 

Wings straight up, legs straight 
out, arms straight ahead, deli- 
cately slender feet and strong- 
looking hands dropping like 
flowers, her only answer to this 
remark was an enigmatic closing 
of her thick-lashed lids, a twist 
into a pose even more sensuously 
beautiful. 


T WAS a long time before the 

“peachy one" appeared. Then 
suddenly one day a great jagged 
shadow enveloped them in its 
purple coolness. The men looked 
up, startled. She must have come 
upon them slowly and quietly, for 
she was close. Her mischievous 
face smiled alluringly down at 
them from the wide triangle of 
her great, strong blue wings. 

Then followed an exhibition 
of flying which outdid all the others. 

Dropping like a star from the zenith 
and dropping so close and so swiftly that 
the men involuntarily scattered to give 
her landing room, she caught herself up 
within two feet of their heads and bounded 
straight up to the zenith again. Up she 
went and up and up until she was only a 
blue shimmer; and up and up and up 
until she was only a dark dot. Then 
without warning, again she dropped, 
gradually this time, head-foremost like a 
diver, en and down and down until 
her body was perfectly outlined, down 
and down and down until she floated 
just above their heads. 

Coming thus slowly upon them, they 
got for the first time a close view of her 
wonderful blondness. It was a sheer 
godes blondness, not a hint of tow, or 

axen, or yellow, not a touch of silver, or 
honey, or auburn. It was half her charm 
that the extraordinary strength and 
vigor of her contours contrasted with the 
delicacy and dewiness of her coloring— 
that, from one aspect, she seemed as 
frail as a flower, from another as hard as 
acrystal. She had, at the same time, the 
untouched, unstained beauty of the vir- 
gin girl and the hard, muscular strength 
of the virgin boy. Her skin, white as a 
lily petal and as thick and smooth, had 
been deepened by a single drop of amber 
to cream. Her eyes, of which the sculp- 
turesque lids drooped a little, flashed a 
blue as limpid as m sky. Teeth, set as 
close as seed pearls, gleamed between lips 
which were the pink of the faded rose. 
The sunlight turned her golden hair to 
spun glass, melted it to light itself The 
shadow thickened it to fluid, hardened it 
to massy gold again. Her chief beauty— 
and it amounted to witchery, to enchant- 
ment—lay in a constant and constantly- 
subtle change of expression. 

At her second dip downward, Ralph 
Addington suddenly leaped into the air— 
leaped so high that his clutching hands 
grazed her finger tips. 

That frightened her. 

Her upward flight was of a terrific 
speed—she leaped into the sky. But 





Searching for Peachy 


once beyond the danger line, her com- 
posure came back. She dropped on them a 
coil of laughter, clear as running water, 
contemptuous, mischievous. Still laugh- 
ing, she sank again, almost as near. Her 
mirth brought her lids close together. 
Her eyes, sparkling between thick files of 
golden lash, had almost a cruel sweetness. 

She immediately flew away, departing 
over the water. 


ALPH cursed himself for the rest of 

the day. She returned before the 
week was out, however, and after that 
she continued to visit them at intervals 
of a few days. The men could not think 
clearly or consecutively when she was 
about. She was one of those women 
whose presence creates disturbance, per- 
turbation, unrest. Even when she flew 
high, her shadow came between them and 
their work. 

“She sure qualifies when it comes to 
fancy flying," said Honey Smith. “And 
as for looks—we call her Peachy." 

Her flying was daring, eccentric, tem- 
peramental, the apotheosis of brilliancy— 
genius. The sudden dart upward, the 
terrifying drop down, seemed her main 
accomplishment. The wonder of it was 
that the men could never tell where she 
would land. 

She was the only one of the flying-girls 
who touched the earth. And she always 
led up to this feat as to the climax of 
what Honey called her "act." She 
would drop to the very ground, pose 
there, wavering like an enormous butter- 
fly, her great wings opening and shutting. 
Sometimes, tempted by her actual near- 
ness and fooled by her apparent weak- 
ness, the five men would make a rush in 
her direction. She would stand waiting 
and drooping until they were almost on 
her. Then in a flash came the tremen- 
dous whirr of her start, the violent beat 
of her whipping progress—she had become 
a blue speck. 

She teased them all, but it was evident 
from the beginning that she had picked 
Ralph to tease most. She loved to lead 
him in a long, wild-goose chase across the 


island, dipping almost within reach one 
moment, losing herself at the zenith in 
another, alighting here and there with a 
will-o'-the-wisp capriciousness. 

One afternoon, exercising heroic resolu- 
tion, Ralph allowed Peachy to fly, appar- 
ently unnoticed, over his head, let her 
make an unaccompanied way, half across 
the island. But when she had passed out 
of ear-shot, he watched her carefully. 

"Say, Honey," he said after half an 
hour's fidgeting, *' Peachy's settled down 
somewhere on the island. I should say 
on the near shore of the lake. I don't 
know that anything's happened—prob- 
ably nothing. But I hope to God," he 
added savagely, “she’s brckedi a wing. 
Come on and find out what she’s up to, 
will you?” 

“Sure!” said Honey cheerfully. “As 
fair in love and war. And this seems to 
be both love and war.” 

When they reached the trail, they 
dropped on all fours and pulled them- 
selves noiselessly along. The slightest 
sound—the snapping of a twig, the flutter 
of a bird—brought them to quiet. An 
hour, they searched profitlessly. 

Then sudaenly they got sound of her— 
the languid slap of great wings opening 
and shutting. She had chosen for her 
resting-place one of the tiny pools which, 
like pendants of a neck aes. partially 
encircled the main body. She was sitting 
on a flat stone which projected into the 
water.» Her drooped blue wings, glitter- 
ing with moisture, had finally come to 
rest; they trailed behind her over the 
gray boulder into a mass of vivid water- 

rasses. Her hair, a braid over each 
reast, oozed like ropes of melted gold to 
her knees. A hand held each of these 
braids near the shoulder. She was evi- 
dently preoccupied. Her eyelids were 
down. Absently she dabbled her white 
feet in the water. The noise of her 
splashing covered their approach. The 
two men signaled their plans, separated. 

Five minutes went by and ten and 
fifteen and twenty. Peachy still sat 
silent, moveless, meditative. Not once 
did she lift her eyelids. 
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Then Addington leaped like a cat from 
the bushes at her right. Simultaneously 
Honey pounced in her direction from the 
eft. 

But—whir-r-r-r—it was like the beating 
of a tremendous drum. Straight across 
the pond she went, her toes shirring the 
water, and up and up and up—then off. 
And all the time she bashed, a delicious, 
rippling laughter which seemed to climb 
every scale that could carry coquetry. 

The two men stood impotently watch- 
ing her for a moment Then Honey 
broke into roars of delight. “Oh, you 


And then, without warning, all the girls 
ceased to come to the island 





kid!" he called appreciatively to her. 
“She had her nerve with her to sit quiet 
all the time knowing that we were creep- 
ing up on her,” he turned to age 
bu Ralph did not answer, did not 
hear. His face was black with rage. 
shook his fist in Peachy’s direction. 

Of the flying-girls, there remained now 
only one who held herself aloof—the 
"quiet one.” It was many weeks before 
she visited the island. Then she came 
often, though always alone. There was 
something in her attitude that marked 
her off from the others. 

“She doesn't come be- 
cause she wants to," Billy 
Fairfax explained. ‘She 
comes because she’s 
lonely.” 

The "quiet one” habi- 
tually flew high and kept 
high, so high indeed that, 
after the first excitement 
of her tardy appearance, 
none but Billy gave her 
more than passing atten- 
tion. Up to that time, 
Billy had been a hard, a 
steady worker. But now 
he seemed unable to con- 
centrate on anything. It 
was doubtless an extra 
aggravation that the 
“quiet one” puzzled him. 
Unlike the others, her 
flying seemed to be more 
than a haphazard way of 
passing the time. It 
seemed to have a mean- 
ing; it was almost as if 
she were trying to accom- 
plish something by it. 
And, ever, she perfected 
the figure that her flight 
drew on the sky. 

One thing he caught 
immediately. Those lonely 
gyrations were not the 
exercise of the elusive 
coquetry which distin- 
guished Peachy. It was 
more that she was pushed 
on by some intellectual or 
artistic impulse, that she 
expressed by the symbols 
of her complicated flight 
some theory, some phi- 
losophy of life, that she 
traced out some artless 
design, some primary pat- 
tern of beauty. 


" HAT the thunder 

is she trying to do 
up there?" Ralph asked 
one day, stopping at 
Billy’s side. Ralph's ques- 
tion was not in realit 
begotten so much of curi- 
osity as of irritation. 

"[ don't know, of 
course." Billy spoke with 
reluctance. It was evi- 
dent that he did not en- 
joy discussing the "quiet 
one" with Ralph “At 
first my theory was that 
flying was to her what 
dancing is to most girls. 
But somehow it seems to 
go deeper than that—as 
if it were art with her, 


. of strollin 
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or even creation. Anyway, there’s a 
kind of bilateral symmetry about every- 
thing she does.” 

Billy fell into the habit, each afternoon, 
away from the rest out of 
sound of their chaff. On the grassy top 
of one of the reefs, he found a spot where 
he could lie comfortably and watch the 
“quiet one.” He used to spin long day- 
dreams there. She looked so remote far 
up in the boiling blue and so strange, that 
he had an inexplicable sensation of rev- 
erence. 

Now it was as though in watching that 
aërial weaving and interweaving he 
were assisting at a religious rite. He 
liked it best when the white day moon 
was afloat. If he half shut his eyes, it 
seemed to him that she and the moon 
made twin crescents of foaming silver, 
twin vials that held the very essence of 
poetry. Somehow he had always con- 
nected her with the moon. 

Indeed, in her whiteness, her coldness, 
her aloofness, she seemed the very sub- 
limation of virginity. His first secret 
names for her were Diana and Cynthia. 

But there was another quality in her 
that those names did not include—in- 
tellectuality. His favorite heroes were 
Julius Cæsar and Edwin Booth—a quaint 
pair taken in combination. In the pu 
imaginary conversations which he hel 
with her, he addressed her as Julia or 
Edwina. 

It was typical of Billy that he did not 
try to attract her attention. Indeed, his 
efforts were ever to conceal himself. 

One afternoon, after a long vigil in 
which, unaccountably, Julia had not a 
peared, he started to return to camp. It 
was a late twilight and a black velvety 
one. The trees against a darkening sky 
had turned to bunches of tangled shadow, 
the reefs and rocks against the papery 
white of the sand, to smooches and 
blobs of soot. Suddenly—and his heart 
pounded at the sound—the air began to 
vibrate and thrill. 


SOMETHING white and nebulous came 

floating out of the dusk toward him. 
It became a silver cloud, a white sculp- 
tured spirit of the air. It became an 
angel, a fairy, a woman—Julia. She flew 
not far off, level with his eyes and, as 
she approached, she slowed her stately 
flight. Billy made no movement. He 
only stood and waited and watched. 
But pus never before in his life had 
his eyes become so transparently the 
windows of his soul. Quite as intently, 
Julia's eyes, big, gray and dark-lashed, 
considered him. It seemed to Billy that 
he had never seen in any face so virginally 
young such a tragic seriousness, nor in 
any eyes, superficially so calm, such a 
troubled wonder. 

It was the first time Billy had known 
Julia to fly low. But he discovered 
gradually that only in the sunlight did 
she haunt the zenith. At twilight she 
always kept close to the earth. Billy 
took to haunting the reefs at dusk. 

Again and again, the same thing hap- 
pened. 

Suddenly—and it was as if successive 
waves of electricity charged through his 
body—the quiet air began to purr and 
vibrate and drum. Out of the star-shot 
dusk emerged the speeding whiteness of 
Julia. Always as she approached, she 
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Swooping down like an eagle, she seized Honey under the shoulders. His weight crippled her 


slowed her flight. Always as she passed, 
her sorrowing gray eyes would seek his 
burning blue ones. Billy could bring 
himself to speak of this strange experi- 
ence to nobody, not even to Honey. For 
there was in it something usedlibls, un- 
shareable— the wonder of the vision and 
the dream, the unreality of the appari- 
tion. 

* Well," said Honey Smith one day, 
and for the first time there was a peevish 
note in his voice, “that en | selec- 
tion’ theory of yours, Ralph, seems to 
have worked out to some extent—but not 


enough. We seem to be comfortably 
divided, all ten of us, into happy couples, 
but hanged if I’m strong for this long- 
distance acquaintance. It’s all ve 

retty and romantic to have these girls 

ying about, but it’s too much like flirt- 
ing with a canary-bird. I want to talk 
with them.” 

Ralph made a hopeless gesture. “It 
is " deadlock, I admit. I'm at my wits’ 
end. 

A sudden irascibility broke out among 
the men. They were good-natured 
enough while the girls were about, but 


over their work and during their leisure 
they developed what Honey described as 
"every kind of blue-bean, sourball, 
katzenjammer and grouch.” 

And then, without warning, all the girls 
ceased to come to the island. Three days 
went by, five, a week, ten days. One 
morning they all passed over the island, 
one by one, an hour or two between 
flights—but they flew high and fast; and 
they did not stop. 

alph Addington had become more and 
more irritable. That day, the others 
maintained peace only by ignoring him. 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection ; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 


Mediæval Europe, in a more 
practical manner, sought pro- 
tection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the tele- 
phone. 


Today the telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk fetish 
and more practical than castle 
walls, 
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The Bell System has carried 
the telephone wires every- 
where throughout the land, so 
that all the people are bound 
together for the safety and 
freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches the 
most isolated homes. Such 
ease of communication makes 
us a homogeneous people and 
thus fosters and protects our 
national ideals and political 
rights. 
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“By the gods!” he snarled at night as 


| they all sat, dull and dumb, about the 


fire. “Something’s got to happen to 
change our way of living or murder'li 


| break out in this community. And we'd 


better begin pretty quick to do something 
about it. What Id like to know is," 
and he slapped his hand smartly against 


| a flat rock, “coming down to cases—as 


we must sooner or later—what is our 
right in regard to these women!” 


CHAPTER III 


"I DON'T exactly like your use of the 
word right, Ralph," said Billy. *''You 
mean duty, don't you?" 

“And he'd better change that to prizi- 
lege," put in Pete Murphy, scowling. 

"Shut up, you mick,” Honey inter- 
posed, flicking Pete on the ear with a 
pebble; “what do you know about 
machinery ?" 

Pete grinned and subsided for a mo- 
ment. Honey could always placate him 
by calling him a mick. 

“No,” Ralph went on obstinately, ad- 
dressing himself this time to Billy, “I 
mean right. Of course I mean right," he 
went on with one of his gusty bursts of 
irritation. “For Heaven's sake don't be 
so high-brow and altruistic.” 

"How about it, Frank?" Billy said, 
turning to Merrill. 

“Well,” said Frank slowly, “I don’t 
exactly know how to answer that ques- 
tion. I don’t know what you mean by 
the word—right. I take it that you 
mean what our right would be if these 
flying-maidens permitted themselves to 
become our friends. I would say, that, 
in such a case, you would have the only 
right that any man ever has, as far as 
women are concerned—the right to woo. 
If he wins, all well and good. If he loses, 
he must abide by the consequences.” 

“In normal conditions, I'd agree with 
you," Ralph said. "But in these con- 
ditions I disagree utterly." 

"How?" Frank iced. "Why?" He 
turned to Ralph with the instinctive equa- 
bility that in argument he always pre- 
sented to an opponent. 

“Well, in the first place, we find our- 
selves in a situation unparalleled in the 
world's history." Ralph had the air of 
one who is saying aloud for the first time 
what he has said to himself many times. 
At any rate, he proceeded with an un- 
usual fluency and glibness. **Circum- 
stances alter cases. We can't handle this 
situation by any of the standards we have 
formerly known. In fact, we've got to 
throw all our former standards overboard. 
There are five of these girls. There are 
five of us. 

“Following the laws of nature, we have 
selected, each of us, the mates we prefer. 
Or, following the law that Bernard Shaw 
discovered, the ladies have selected, each 
of them, the mates that they prefer. 
They are now turning themselves inside 
out to prove to us that we selected them. 

“We may have to stay on this island 
as long as we live. Iam perfectly willing 
to confess that just now I’d rather not 
be rescued. But it’s over four months 
that we’ve been here. We must think of 
the future. The future justifies any- 
thing. If these girls don’t come to terms, 
they must be made to. come to terms. 
You'll find I’m right." 
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“Right!” exclaimed Billy hotly. “What 
are you talking about? Those are the 
principles of an Apache or a Hottentot.” 

“Or a cave-man,” Pete added. 

"^ ELL, what are we under our skins 
but Hottentots and Apaches and 
cave-men?" said Ralph. “Now I leave 
it to you. Look facts in the face. Use 
your common sense. Count out civili- 
zation and all its artificial rules. Think 
of our situation on this island, if we don't 
capture these women soon. We don't 
know what the conditions of their life 
may be. We can't tell when they'll stop 
coming. The caprice may strike them 
to-morrow to cut us out for good. 

“We'll go mad—five men alone here. It 
isn't as though we could tame them by 
any gentle methods. — They've sent us 
a challenge—it's a magnificent one. 
They've thrown down the gage. And 
how have we responded? 

“T bet they think we're a precious lot 
of molly-coddles! But the point I'm try- 
ing to make is not that. It’s this: we 
can't afford to lose them. This place is 
a prison now. It will be worse than that 
if this keeps up—it'll be a madhouse.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you're 
advocating marriage by capture?" Billy 
asked in an incredulous voice. 

Et mean to tell you I'm arguing cap- 
ture," Ralph said with emphasis. -“ After 
that, you can trust the marriage question 
to take care of itself." 

Argument broke out hydra-headed. 
They wrangled the whole evening. The- 
ory at first guided them. Sleep deadened 
their discussion temporarily but it burst 
out at intervals all the next day. In fact 
it seemed to possess eternal vitality, 
eternal fascination. 

Honey ended every discussion with a 
philosophic; . ‘Aside fom the question of 

rutality, this marriage by capture isn't 
a sporting proposition. It's like jacking 
deer. I'm not for it. And, oh, lord, 
what's the use of chewing the rag so much 
about it? Wait a while. We'll get 
them yet, I betchu!" 

* Say, Ralph," Honey said one day in 
a calm interval, “it’s just occurred to me 
that we haven't seen those girls flying in 
a bunch for quite some time. Don't 
is i they’ve quarreled, do you?” 

Mea ard stopped work to stare at 
him. bet you that’s the answer,” 
Ralph ee His voice held the 
note of one for whom a private mystifica- 
tion has at last broken. 

He laughed absent-mindedly. “Its a 
hundred to one shot that they’re quarrel- 
ing about us, too. 

“Perhaps,” he went on, “it’s just the 
disorganization that always falls on 
women when men appear on their horizon. 
They're absolutely without sex loyalty, 
you know. They seem to have principle 
enough in regard to some things—a few 
things. But the moment a man appears, 
it’s all off. West of Suez, they'll lie and 
steal; east of Suez, they'll betray and 
murder as easy as breathe." 


T WAS a long time before they saw 
them again; but, curiously enough, 
the next time the flying-girls visited the 
island they came in a group. 
It had been sultry, the first of a long 
series of sticky, muggy days. What 
threatened to be a thunderstorm and 
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then, as Honey said, failed to 
just 


good" came up in the afternoon. 
as the sky was at its blackest, Honey 
called, *Hurroo! Here they come!" 

The effect of the approach of the flying- 
maidens was so strange as to make them 
unfamiliar. There was no sun to pour a 
liquid iridescence through their wings. 
All the high lights of their plumage had 
dulled. 

As the girls made for the island, a new 
impulse seized Honey. He ran down the 
beach, dashed into the water, swam out 
to meet them. 

“Come back, you fool!” Frank yelled. 
“There may be sharks in that water. 

But Honey only laughed. He was a 
magnificent swimmer. He seemed de- 
termined to give, in an alien element, an 
exhibition which would equal that of the 
flying-girls. The effect on them was 
immediate—they broke ranks and floated 
excitedly, watching every move. 

To hold their interest, Honey nearly 
turned himself inside out. 

At first he tore the water white with 
the vigor of his trudgeon stroke. Then 
turning from left to right, he employed 
the side stroke. From that, he went to 
the breast stroke. Last of all, he floated, 
dove, swam under water so long that the 
girls began uneasily to fly back and forth, 
to twitter with alarm. 

Finally he emerged and floated again. 

“He swims like a motorboat!” said 
Ralph admiringly. 

Suddenly Lulu fluttered away from her 
companions, dropped so low that she 
could have ached Honey with her hand, 
flew protectingly by his side. 

“Oh, my God!" Frank called suddenly. 
“There’s a shark!” 

Simultaneously the others saw what he 
saw—a sinister, black triangle swiftly 
shearing the water. They ran down to 
the water’s edge, yelling, and stood there, 
trying to shout a warning over the noise 
of the surf. 

Honey did not get it at once. He was 
still floating, his smiling, up-turned face 
looking into Lulu’s smiling, down-turned 

Then, rolling over, he apparently 
caught a glimpse of the black fin bearing 
so steadily on him. He made immedi- 
ately for the shore—but he had swum far 
and fast. 

Lulu was slower even than he in realiz- 
ing the situation. For a moment, obvi- 
ously piqued at his action, she dropped 
and hung in the rear. Perhaps her mates 
signaled to her, perhaps her intuition 
flashed the warning. Suddenly she looked 
back. The scream which she emitted 
was as shrill with terror as any wingless 
woman’s. Swooping down like an eagle, 
she seized Honey under the shoulders, 
lifted him out of the water. His weight 
crippled her. For though the first im- 
pulse of her terror carried her high, she 
sank at once until Honey hung just above 
the water. 

And continuously she screamed. 


—— | HE other girls realized her plight in 

aninstant. They dropped like stones 
to her side, eased her partially of Honey’s 
weight. Julia alone did not touch him. 
She floated above, calling directions. The 
group of girls arose gradually, flew swiftly 
over the water toward the beach. The 
men ran to meet them. 


“Don’t go any farther,” Billy com- 
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manded in a peremptory voice unusual 
with him. "They'll not put him down 
if we come too near.” 

The men hesitated, stopped. 

Immediately, the girls deposited Honey 
on the sand. 

* Did you notice the cleverness of that 
break-away?” said Pete. “He couldn't 
have got a clinch in anywhere." 

But to do Honey justice, he attempted 
nothing of the sort. He lay flat and still 
until his rescuers were at a safe height. 
Then he sat up and smiled radiantly at 
them. "Ladies, I thank you," he said. 

Nobody spoke for a while. His com- 
panions were still white, and Billy Fairfax 
even shook. 

“The next time the girls come, I'm going 
to swim out among the pretty sharks," 
said Pete. “By Jove, hear them chatter 
up there. They're talking all at once and 
at the top of their lungs—just like your 
sisters and your cousins Mid your aunts.” 

“They’re as pale as death, too,” ob- 
served Billy. “Look at that!” 

The flying-maidens had come together 
into a compact circular group, hands 
over each others’ shoulders, wings faintly 
fluttering. Perceptibly they clung to 
each other for support. Their faces had 
turned chalky. Their heads drooped. In- 
tertwined thus, they drifted out of sight. 

"Lord, they are beautiful, close-to!” 
Honey said. “You never saw such com- 
plexions! Or such eyes and teeth! And 
—and, by George, such an effect of purity 
and stainlessness! I feel like a—and yet, 
by—" He fell into an abstraction so deep 
that it was as though he had forgotten 
his companions. 

For several days, the girls did not ap- 
pear on Angel Island. All that time, the 
capture argument lay in abeyance. Honey, 
himself, was strangely subdued; his 
eternal monologue had dried up; he 
seemed preoccupied. Nevertheless, it was 
he who, one night, reopened the discus- 
sion with a defiant, flat: “Well, boys, I 
might as well tell you, I swung over to 
Ralph's side. I’m for the capture of 
those girls, and capture as soon as we 
can make it." 

“Well, I'll be—" said Billy. “After 
they saved your life! Honey, I guess I 
don't know you any more." 

“What’s changed you?” Pete asked in 
amazement. 

* Can't tell you what—don’t know my- 
self—when you get the answer tell me. 
Only in the ten minutes that those girls 
Sache me through the air, I did some 
quick thinking. I can’t explain why 
we've got the right to capture them. 
But we have. That's all there is to it." 

War broke out with a new animosity; 
for they had, of course, now definitely 
divided into sides. Their conversation 
always turned into argument now, no 
matter how peaceably and innocently it 
began. 


THE girls had begun to visit the island 
again—singly now, singly always. 
Discussion died down temporarily and 
the wordless téte-à-téteing began again. 
Lulu hovered ever at Honey's shoulder. 
Clara postured always within  Pete's 
vision. Chiquita took up her eternal 
vigil on Fans reef. Peachy discovered 
new wonders of what Honey called “trick 
ying.” Julia became a fixed star in 
their blue noon sky. 
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An Employe’s Tribute to 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


By J. M. Cleary 


. 


N IMPARTIAL student of American 
journalism has written that the ideal 
newspaper would be one on which a 

new reporter, experienced at his trade but 
unfamiliar with local conditions, could be 
sent out to get and write any local story 
without any “instructions” as to the 
“policy? of his paper. For the only 
“policy” of this ideal paper with regard 
to news would be that the facts should 
be gathered and the truth printed in a 
workmanlike manner. 

Such a paper exists, and I have known 
the pleasure of working on it. 

Throughout the Middle West it is 
familiarly known as “The W. G. N.,” the 
letters standing for the words, **World's 
Greatest Newspaper." 

The public BELIEVES that The Chi- 
cago Tribune is the world's greatest news- 
paper. I KNOW it. 

: To read The Tribune is to admire it. 
To work on it is to be inspired with an 
emotion for it akin to patriotism. 

Outsiders, by their consensus of opin- 
ion, may give the paper its unique title. 
But only its employes can appreciate how 
thoroughly it deserves that title. 

I know that The Tribune is the ideal 
newspaper of which the student wrote as 
a possible journalistic development of the 
future. 

For I have been sent out of Chicago 
to spend months on such a vital assign- 
ment as the Lorimer case with no instruc- 
tions other than to “get the news." And 
day after day, and week after week, as 
the case developed and crises came and 


went, I gathered and wrote the facts as I 
found them and sent my stories to the 
office without receiving a word of advice 
or suggestion from “the office.” What I 
wrote sometimes conflicted with the edi- 
torially expressed opinions of The Tribune. 
But it was printed. 

During this same period my colleagues 
from other newspapers, with whom I was in 
daily association on the same assignment, 
were swamped with “instructions ” by tele- 
graph and long-distance telephone. And 
even stories they wrote under this dictation 
were further distorted in “the office" before 
being printed, to advance this political 
policy or to work out that political grudge. 

No more extreme test for the ‘“‘ideal 
paper" could be imagined than that to 
which the Lorimer case subjected The 
Chicago Tribune. And all of us who 
worked on the case as Tribune reporters 
know that it was treated throughout as a 
NEWS story. Reporters wrote the facts 
as they saw them, and full space was al- 
ways given to attacks on The Tribune and 
to statements by Lorimer or his defenders. 

This is but one large instance of the 
way The Tribune is run. Others arise daily. 

I am a Democrat and have friends and 
relatives in Illinois politics to whom The 
Tribune’ is editorially opposed. I have 
often written political news stories in 
which they were involved. During the 
campaign of 1908 I covered speeches of 
Taft and Bryan, of Deneen and Steven- 
son. But at no time did my work as 
reporter for The Tribune conflict with my 
loyalty to my party or to my friends. 
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A sincere Democrat may work on The 
Chicago Tribune as a reporter with no 
more injury to his conscience than would 
be involved in reading the paper, or vend- 
ing it on a news-stand, or serving it as 
a janitor, or selling it typewriters. 

All this means that the editorial policy 
of the paper, its advocacy of a reduced 
tariff, an efficient navy, or a municipal 
subway, does not interfere with, the inde- 
pendence of those who write the news. 


It demonstrates that The Chicago Trib- 


It ex- 


Tribune 


une is above all a NEWSpaper. 
plains why readers of The 
BELIEVE what they read in it. 

If the editorial policy of The Tribune 
does not distort the news it prints, still less 
does the advertising department of the 
paper affect either the editorial or the news 
department. 

So definite is the divorce of these two 
ends of the paper that there is none of the 
bitterness and strife which are to be found 
where the advertising department is al- 
ways trying to “put one over," or where 
the news end is in continual rebellious 
subjection. 


Not only is there no tendency on the 
part of The Chicago Tribune's advertis- 
ing department to debauch the news 
columns, but the advertising men are 
quite as proud as are the reporters and 
editors of the fact that the departments 


are entirely separate. 
fact that they sell their advertising space 
sheerly on its own merits, on the results 
it brings, and not by the aid of journalistic 
trading stamps or illicit editorial rebates. 

More than this, the advertising de- 
partment is jealous of the purity of its 
columns, and it is no uncommon thing to 
have it request that a reporter be assigned 
to investigate and determine whether this 
or that advertising should be rejected. 
And in cases within my personal experi- 
ence where an adverse report has been 
made, the offenders have fought long and 
vainly for readmission to the advertising 
columns of The Tribune. 

These things have brought about clear, 
logical, enforced divisions of labor and 
authority, so that all that appears in the 
columns of The Tribune is exactly what 


They glory in the. 


it purports to be—news, editorial criticism. 
fiction, advertising, comment, etc. 

And this very division of responsibility 
paradoxically brings about better coóper- 
ation and coórdination—even as on a foot- 
ball team. For every man on the paper 
is working to the limit to make the world's 
greatest newspaper greater. 

Although the reporter's energies are 
all centered in one thing, the gathering 
and writing of facts, he is working for 
the whole team. He is doing far more 
effective work for the advertising depart- 
ment than if he were writing puffs at its 
dictation. 

For in that case he would be destroy- 
ing the confidence of the public in the 
medium the advertiser has chosen to carry 
his message to the public. As it is, he is 
building up public interest and public 
confidence in that medium. 

On the broad foundation of unqualified 
recognition of such principles as these has 
been erected the trémendous superstruc- 
ture that the world sees as The Chicago 
Tribune. 

There is genuine satisfaction in being 
a working partner in the institution that 
created the Good Fellow movement, which 
brings happiness to scores of thousands of 
poor children throughout the nation at 
Christmas time; that inaugurated the 
Sane Fourth campaign with its great sav- 
ing of human lives; that is conducting a 
blasting crusade against loan sharks, which 
has spread to nation-wide proportions and 
by means of which thousands of Chicago 
victims have been promptly relieved; that, 


. through the departments of Dr. W. A. 


Evans, The Friend of The People, and 
others, offers disinterested help and advice 
to the quarter of a million people who 
write for aid each year. 

Because of the facts here written and 
many others for which there is no space, 
I can raise my right hand and truthfully 
say that during the years I was employed 
on The Tribune I enjoyed more those 
hours each day when I was at work than 
I did those hours when I was off duty. 

Therefore, I consider this voluntary 
expression of my sincere beliefs due from 
me to the world's greatest newspaper. 
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A day or two or three of this long-dis- 
tance wooing, and argument exploded 
more vehemently than ever. In the end 
after one night of wrangling they came to 
the agreement that no one of them would 
take steps toward capture until all five had 
consented to it. They drew up a paper 
to this effect and signed it. 

Their cabins were nearly completed 
now. Boundless leisure threatened to 
open before them. More and more in the 
time which they were alone they fell into 
the habits which their individual tastes 
developed. 

Frank still worked on his library. 

Billy fell into an orgy of furniture mak- 
ing and repairing. 

Addington began, unaided, to build a 
cabin, bigger than the others. 

Honey took long solitary walks and 
returned with great bunches of uprooted 
Hewett which he planted against the cabin 
walls. 

Pete dragged out from an unexplored 
trunk, a box of water-colors, a block of 
paper and began to paint. 

One day, late in the afternoon, Billy 
lay on his favorite spot on the southern 
reef, dreaming. High up in the air, Julia 
flashed and gyrated, revolved and spun. 
It seemed to Billy that he had never seen 
her go so high. She looked like a silver 
feather. But as he looked, she went 
higher and higher—so high that she dis- 
appeared vertically. 

A strange sense of loneliness fell on 
Billy. This was the first time since she 
had begun to come regularly to the island 
that she had cut their tryst short. He 
waited. She did not appear. A minute 
went by. Another and another and 
another. His sense of loneliness deepened 
to uneasiness. Still there was no sign of 
Julia. Uneasiness became alarm. Ah, 
there she was at last—a speck, a dot, a 
spot, a splotch. How she was flying! 

ow— 

Like a bullet the conviction struck 
him. 

She was falling! 

Memories of certain biplanic explora- 
tions surged into his mind. "She's 
frozen," he thought to himself. ‘She 
can't move her wings!” Terror para- 
lyzed him; horror bound him. He stood 
still—numb, dumb, helpless. 


DOWN she came like an arrow. Her 

wings kept straight above her head, 
moveless, still. He could see her breast 
and shoulders heave and twist, and con- 
tort in a fury of effort. Underneath her 
were the trees. He had a sudden, light- 
ning-swift vision of a falling aviator that 
he had once seen. The horror of what 
was coming turned his blood to ice. But 
he could not move; nor could he close 
his eyes. 

“O God! O God! O God!” he groaned. 
And finally, “Oh, thank God!” 

Julia's wings were moving. But ap- 
parently she still had little control of 
them. They flapped frantically a half- 
minute; but they had arrested her fall; 
they held her up. They continued to 
support her, although she beat about in 
Jagged circles. Then alternately floating 
and fluttering, she caught on an air-cur- 
rent—floated—then, as if she were sliding 
through some gigantic pillar of quiet air, 
sank earthward. She seized the topmost 
bough of one of the high trees, threw 







































EnjoyLife 


Get all you can out of it. Live every 
minute. You can if you will—if you are 
really alive! It isn't the world that’s 
wrong—it’s you. Take stock of your- 
self now. If your nervous system is in 
tune, everything around you—all the 
happenings of your daily life—small or 
large—will be one grand harmony to you. 
If your nervous system is out of tune 
—every thing is discord. 

Vibration is Life. It’s the very founda- 
tion of all existence. It will straighten 
out your tangled nerves like magic. It 
will give you the power to see clearly— 
think keenly—act quickly. It will fill you 
so full of the real joy of living that you 
won’t recognize yourself as the same 
person. 


ELECTRIC 












Here is one style of the 
famous White Cross Elec- 
tric Vibrator, the scientific 
marvel of the century. 
You see it is not a big, 
clumsy .expensive appara- 
tus, but a compact, handy, 
portabla; attractive outfit 
or home use, There is 
nothingcomplicated about 
it—nothing that you can- 
not understand after one 
reading of the clear, plain, 
Instruction Book which 
we give you free. Can be 
connected to any electric 
light fixture or if your house is not wired for 
electricity, it will run on its own batteries. 


60-Day Special Offer 


For a limited time we are making a remarkable 
special offer on the famous White Elec- 
tric Vibrator—an offer which we are absolutely 
certain will interest you. The wonders of Vibra- 
tion—tbe same treatments for which specialists 
charge huge fees are yours—right in your own 
home. Italso gives Faradic and Galvanic Elec- 
tricity, Swedish Movements, etc. —all within 
your reach if you act now. 


Handsomely Illustrated Book 
FREE on Vibration tells you just what 
you want to know—tells 
you fully, clearly just what vibration 
, how it acts and what it will do for 
ou. Besides, this book contains ac- 
ual, nalletters by thescore from 
people who have tried vibration and 
who know what it will do. A mighty 
big opportunity ts open to you 
right now. Some day you are 
bound to accept it and you will 
very sorry for every day 
that you have wasted. Get 
posted now-right away. 
ust your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon or a 
Rostal or letter is all— 
END NOW. 

























Dept. 1056 Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me free and with- 
out obligation on my 
Part, copy of your free 
book on Vibration and ex- 









DST lanation of Special Limit- 
LIN ROM-SMITH CO. ed Offer on the White Cross 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Electric Vibrator. 






Dept. 1056 Chicago 


We also manu- 
facture electric 
irons, electric 
hair driers, 
electric 
stoves, etc. 














My Electrical 
Dealer's Name is............... cues eene eene 
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=| Billy ran close. 


TheDustlessWay 


Fresh, clean and bright 
is the wake of the Bissell 
on carpet or rug. It re- 
moves the dingy dust 


and picks up the litter 
Brooming is a harsh, 
dusty way to “clean’ 
your carpets and raises 
more dust than it gathers. 


, 


BISSELL’S 


*"Cyco" BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


with its easy glide and gentle ac- 
tion of the pure bristle revolving 
brush saves carpets. There is none 
of the harsh scraping of nozzles and 
heavy apparatus, and remember, 
there is no substitute for the actual 
airing and sunning to make a carpet 
sanitary to the very '' roots.” 
You can get a Bissell from 
your dealerfor $2.75 and up 
Let us mail you the booklet 





**Easy, Economical, Sani- 
tary Sweeping.’’ 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ] 
**We Sweep $ 


the World '' 





FREE TO F A M A large catalogue of 

s As Wis Masonic books and 
goods with bottom prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge Supplies. And goods 
for all Masonic bodies. Beware of spurious Masc cooks 
REDDING&CO., Publishers and Manufi Masonic 
Goods, No. 200 Fifth Ave,, New York City. Cor. 29d8t. DeskA. 








Do not throw your rusty tanshoesaway. Use REPRUS and wear 
them for best. Makes old tan'shoes look new. The cleverest scheme 
for keeping white shoes white is BAGOF. 1t saves so much time 
that it is becoming the most popular,white shoe cleaner. Honest 
agents wanted. George J. KellyCo., 521 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


The first friend 
a baby knows 


VERY year Mennen's 

Talcum isintroduced 
to a million or more new 
babies. Youknow how ba- 
bies revel in it, how happy 
it makes them, how much 
real comfort it has brought 
into their little lives. 
The oldest and safest tal- 
cum on the market, it is 
today the one most in de- 
mand, preferred by doctors 
and nurses for its purity. 
It possesses the correct me- 
dicinal properties to afford 
immediaterelieffor prickly 
heat, eczema, rash, tender 
raw skin and chafing. 


For sale everywhere 25c 
or by mail postpaid. 

Sample tin 4c or for 150 postpaid 
i wd wow our ‘Week-end 
composed of sample packages 
of talcum powder, 
toilet soap, cream 

dentifrice, etc. 
Gerhard MennenCo., 

Newark, N, J. 


Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 








| her arms across it and hung limp. She 
pontem it seemed as if her breasts must 
urst. Her eyes closed, but the tears 
streamed from under her eyelids. 
He made no attempt 
to climb the tree to which she clung, so 
weakly accessible. But he called up to 
her broken words of assurance, broken 
phrases of comfort that ended in a wild 
harangue of love and entreaty. 


=| After a while her breath came back. 


She pulled herself up on to the bough and 
sat huddled there, her eyelids down, her 
silvery fans drooping, the great mass of 
her honey-colored hair drifting over the 
green branches, the tears still streaming. 
Except for its ghastly whiteness, her face 
showed no change of expression. She did 
not sob or moan, she did not even speak; 
she sat relaxed. The tears stopped flow- 
ing gradually. Her eyelids lifted. Her 
eyes, stark and dark in her white face, 
gazed straight down into Billy’s eyes. 
And then Billy knew. 
| He stood moveless, staring up at her; 
never perhaps had human eyes asked so 
definite a question or begged so definite 
| a boon. 
She sat moveless, staring straight down 
at him. But her eyes continued to with- 


? | hold all answer, all reassurance. 


After a while, she stirred, and the 
spell broke. She opened and shut her 
wings half a dozen times before she ven- 
tured to leave her perch. But once in 
the air, all her strength, physical and 
mental, seemed to come back. She shook 
| the hair out of her eyes. For a moment, 
she lingered near, floating, almost move- 
less, white, shining, carved, chiseled, like 
a marvelous piece of aérial sculpture. 
Then a flush of a delicate dawn pink came 
into her white face. She caught the great 
tumbled mass of hair and tied it About 
her head. Swift as a flash of lightning, 
she turned, wheeled, soared, iied, 
And for the first time, Billy heard her 
laugh. Her laughter was like a child's— 
gleeful. But each musical ripple sank 
like a stone into his heart. 

He watched her cleave the distance, 
watched her disappear. Then suddenly 
a curious weakness came over him. Again 
and again, that awful picture came—the 
long, white, girl-shape shooting earth- 
ward, the ‘ghastly, tortured face, the 
frenzied, heaving shoulders. It was to 
come again many times in the next week, 
that picture, and for years to make re- 
current horror in his sleep. 


HE RETURNED to the camp white, 
wrung, and weak. Apparently his 
companions had been busy at their 
various occupations. Nobody had seen 
Julia's fall; at least nobody mentioned 
it. After dinner, when the nightly argu- 
ment broke into its first round, he was 
silent for a while. Then—‘‘Oh, I might 
as well tell vou, Frank, and you, Pete," 
he said abruptly, “that I've gone over to 
the other side. I'm for capture, friend- 
ship by capture, marriage by capture— 
whatever you choose to call it—but cap- 


The other four stared at him. What's 
happened to you and Ju—" Honey began. 
But he stopped, flushing. 

Billy paid no attention to the bitten- 
off end of Honey's question. * Nothing's 
happened to me," he lied simply and 
| directly. “I don't know why I’ve 














You can get good 
pictures just as 
soon as you get a 


PREMO 


You need no previous ex- 
no technical 

Step into the 
dealer's to-day and see 


perience, 
knowledge. 


for yourself,*how easy 
Premos are to load and 
operate, how light and 
compact, and how alto- 
gether desirable. 


The above picture (reduced) 
is from a 314x5% negative made 
with the Filmplate Premo, a very 
simple, compact camera, taking 
films or plates with equal facility 
and permitting ground glass 
focusing with either. 


Fully equipped for the most 
exacting work. Has Planato- 
graph lens, Kodak automatic 
shutter, rising and sliding front, 
and rack and pinion for focusing. 


Price, 314x414, $22.50; 314x 
514, $25.00; 4x5, $25.00; 5x7, 
$30.00. 


Get the Premo catalogue 


A book that no one interested in photog- 
raphy should be without. It describes the 
many Premo advantages fully—the day- 
light loading Film Premos, the Premos 
that take films or plates with equal facil- 
ity, the Premo Film Pack and tank devel- 
oping system. 

It's free at the dealer's, or will be gladly 
mailed to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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VBuilding cT 
Products | 
TRUSSEO | The Daylight That Makes Possible 


| NS . 1/5000-inch Accuracy 


The astonishing accuracy of modern machine 
production depends upon the operator's skill 
of hand and eye. Good light is a prime essen- 
tial. But it does more than make exact 
work possible: it also stimulates rapidity of 
production. 


UNITED steet SASH 


United Steel Sash not only affords generous 
daylight, but raises the efficiency of operatives 
by supplying to them ample fresh air, without 
drafts rger output, greater accuracy and 
protection from fire are additional advantages 
of daylighting with United Steel Sash. 

United Stee! Sash has these exclusive features: 
Continuous I-beam members unweakened by 
cutting or punching; double circular contact 
around ventilators; continuous bearing section 
for glass; simplified glazing, etc., etc. Made 
in all types and sizes. 

Write for our Sash Book and information 
adapted to your especial needs, 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
715 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroi , Mich. 
Reinforcing, Hy-Rib and Lath, Steel Sash, etc. 





HAT PUTS THE COLOR”) 
e 


e IN KINEMACOLOR 


Do YOU know the secret of these motion pictures—that produce nature's most 
gorgeous colors so accurately ? ou will find it disclosed in the September 
issue of POPULAR ELECTRICTY and the WORLD'S ADVANCE. 


THE MAN WITH A SILVER DOLLAR SKULL THE SOURCE OF 
A unique and uncanny person is he whose ac- THE NILE 
quaintance you will make in this same issue. Tt is a long jump from that ancient, slow-mov- 


Less uncanny bat quite as unique is the old ex- ing world to the recital of modern, 20th Cen- 
plorer's project to connect direct with the funda- tury wonders, such as: 
mental] source of electrical] energy. There's food y Y 


for thought in LATEST MARVELS OF 
A SCHEME TO TAP THE MAGNETIC POLE THE X-RA Y 


Ever been to Egypt? Whether you have or not you will These five random selections from the Septem- 
enjoy this intense:y interesting feature entitled ber issue are only typical of the 


200 OTHER INTERESTING SUBJECTS TOGETHER WITH 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 
in the September number 
POPULAR ELECTRICITY 432 WORLD'S ADVANCE 


Now on Sale at Your Newsdealers 15 cents 


lve you some idea of the immense scope and wonderful range of interest 
‘unique publication, glance at this brief summary of contents: 






To 
of 


MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT of Electricity. It keeps you in touch with electrical progress the world 
These 16 take you out with the camera inen—back into the studios, over, and vividly shows the astonishing applications of this subtle 
laboratebhis ned manufacturing places. It gives you a grasp of this great force. It appeals alike to the general reader, the student, amateur, or 
development of modern times that reaches twenty millions of people dally. practical man. 
WORLD'S PICTURE GALLERY MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES 
Sixteen solid pages of striking photographs with pithy head lines graphi- devoted to modern progress along other than electrical lines, Thirty- 
cally portraying World Events of the Day. two pages present the latest advances In science, Industry, agriculture, 
travel, art and innumerable other subjects touching the varied activities 
THE GREAT ELECTRICAL SECTION of our complex civilization. 
This 64 page section tells you in simple language the fascinating Story This immense 128 page entertainment awaits you. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and your own name and 
inm. with 15c in coin or stamps and we will mail you a copy, postpaid. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 350 NO. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


Shirley «2. 
President ^* 
Suspenders 
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H.P. GRAY MOTOR 


guaranteed to develop4 H. P 
Price with coin- 

pleto outfit 

ready to install 

Also other sises up to,36 H. P, for 





















boat 

Write for our three valuable books 
about motor-boats and me- 
rine engines. Ask for Engine 

















odio "Satisfaction or money back" 
Delivery Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT” 


is on buckles 


The C.A.Edgarton Míg.Co., Shirley, Mass. 


No delay—we can make shipment 
tame day order is received. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 98 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 










































changed, but I have. I think this is a 
case where the end justifies the means. 
Women don’t know what’s best for them. 
We do. Unguided, they take the awful 
risks of their awful ignorance. Moreover, 
they are the conservative sex. They have 
no conscious initiative.” 

He paused. “I don’t think they’re 
competent to take care of themselves. 
I think it’s our duty to take care of them. 
I think the sooner—” He paused again. 
" At the same time, I’m prepared to keep 
to our agreement until we've all come 
round to it." 

Pete could not seem to reconcile him- 
self to Billy's defection. 

“T won't argue the matter, Pete," Billy 
said again and again. “I can't argue it. 
I don't pretend even to myself that I'm 
reasonable or logical. It's just a feeling 
or an instinct. But it's too strong for 
me. I can’t fight it.” 

The effect of this was to weaken a 
little the friendship that had grown be- 
tween Billy and Pete. Also Honey pulled 
a little way from Ralph and slipped nearer 
to his old place in Billy’s regard. But 
now there were three warring elements in 
camp. Honey, Ralph and Billy hob- 
nobbed constantly. Frank more than 
ever devoted himself to his reading. 
Pete kept away from them all, writing 
furiously most of the day. 

“We're going to have a harder time 
with him than with Frank,” Billy said 
once. 

Two weeks later Pete Murphy packed 
up food and writing materials and without 
a word decamped into the interior. He 
did not return that day, that night, or 
the next day or the next night. 

“Say, do you think we'd better organ- 
ize a search party," Honey asked finally. 

“Not yet," said Ralph, “there he comes.” 

Pete was running down the trail like a 
deer. "I've finished my play,” he yelled 
jubilantly, “every last word of it. And 
now, boys,” he added briskly before the 
could recover their breath, “I’m wit 
you on this capture question.” 

For an instant, the others stared and 
blinked. “What do you mean, Pete?” 
Honey asked stupidly after an instant. 
OR aa I’m prepared to go as far as you 
ike. 

“But what changed you?” Honey per- 
sisted. 

“Oh, hang it all,” Pete said, and never 
had his little black, fiery Irish face so 
twisted with irritation, so flamed with 
spirit, “a poet's so constituted that he’s 
got to have a woman round to read his 
verse to. I want to teach Clara English 
so she can hear that play." 

There was a kal maint of silence. 
Then his listeners broke into roars. ‘““You 
damned little mick you!" Honey said. 
He laughed at intervals for an hour. 

Frank Merrill received the news of 
Pete's desertion without any appearance 
of surprise. But he announced, with a 
sudden boom of authority in his big voice, 
that he expected them all to stand by 
their agreement. Billy answered for the 
rest that they had no intention of doing 
anything else. But the four were now 
in high spirits. Among themselves, they 
no longer said, “ If we capture them,” but, 
* When we capture them." 

One afternoon, Frank started on one of 
the long walks which latterly he had 
abandoned. He left three of his under- 
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lings behind. Pete painted a water-color; |B 77 


Clara, weaving back and forth, watched 
his progress. Ralph worked on the big 
cabin—they called it the Clubhouse, 
Peachy whirling in wonderful air-patterns 
for his benefit. A distant speck of silver 
indicated Julia—Billy must be on the 
reef. Honey had left camp fifteen minutes 
before for the solitary afternoon tramp 
that had become a daily habit with him. 


RANK'S path lay part way through 

the jungle. For half an hour, he 
walked so sunk in thought that he glanced 
neither to the right nor the left. Then 
he stopped suddenly, held by some in- 
visible, intangible, impalpable force. He 
listened. The air hummed delicately— 
hummed with an alien element, hummed 
with something that was neither the susur- 
rus of insects nor the music of birds. He 
moved onward—slowly and quietly. The 
hum grew and strengthened. 
a sound. It divided into component 
parts, whistlings, trillings, twitterings, 
callings. Birdlike they were—but they 
could come only from the human throat. 
Impersonal they were—and yet they were | 
sexed, female and male. Frank looked 
about him carefully. A little distance 
away, the trail sent off a tiny feeler into 
the jungle. It dipped into one of the 
pretty glades which diversified the flat- 
ness of the island. Creeping slowly, 
Frank followed the sound. 

Half way down the slope, Honey Smith 
was standing, staring upward. In his 
virile, bronzed semi-nudity, he might have 
been a god who had emerged for the first 
time into the air from the woods at his 
back. His lips were open and from them 
came sound. 

Above him almost within reach, Lulu | 
floated, gazing downward. She had a lis- 
tening look; and she listened, fascinated. 
She seemed to lie motionless on the air. 
It was the first time that Merrill had 
seen Lulu so close. Her piquant Ka- 
naka face shone with a strange emotion. 
Her narrow eyes were big with wonder; 
her blood-red lips had trembled open. 
She stared at Honey as if she were seeing 
him from a new angle. She stared, but 
sound came from her parted lips. 

It was Honey who whistled and called. 
It was Lulu who twittered and trilled. 
No mating male bird could have put more 
of entreating tenderness into his voice. 
No mating female bird could have an- 
swered with more perplexity of abandon. 

For a moment, Frank stared. Then 
with a sudden sense of eavesdropping, he 
moved noiselessly back until he struck 
the main trail. He kept on until he came 
to the shady side of his favorite reef. 

That, then, was what all the other four 
men were doing while he was reading and 
writing, or while, with narrowed, scrutin- 
izing eyes, he followed Chiquita’s languid 
flight. He had not seen Chiquita for a 
week—he had been so busy getting the 
first part of his monograph into shape 
that he had not come to the reef. And 
all that week, the other men had been— 
A word from the university slang came 
into his mind—twosing—came into it with 
a new significance. How descriptive that 
word was! How conerete! Twosing! 

He took from his pocket a book and 
began to read. He glued his eyes to the 

rnt. Five minutes passed; he was gaz- 
ing at the same words. Suddenly some- 
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The Noiselessness of the 
Siwelclo Is an Advantage 
Found in No Other Similar 
Fixture. 


This appeals particularly to those 
whose sense of refinement is shocked 
by the noisy flushing of the old style 
closet. The Siwelclo was designed to 
prevent such embarrassment and has 
been welcomed whenever its noiseless 
feature has become known. When 
properly installed it cannot be heard 
outside of its immediate environment. 





SIWELCLO 


It became |WB “UMMM 
6 Y 


Every sanitary feature has been per- 
fected in the Siwelclo—deep water seal 
preventing the passage of sewer gas, 
thorough flushing, etc. j 

The Siwelclo is made of Trenton 
Potteries Co. Vitreous China, with a 
surface that actually repels dirt like a 
china plate. It is glazed at a tempera- 
ture 1000 degrees higher than is pos- 
sible with any other material. 


The most sanitary and satisfactory ma- 
terials for all bathroom, kitchen and laun- 
dry fixtures are Trenton Potteries Co. 
Vitreous China and Solid Porcelain. Your 
architect and plumber will recommend 
them. If you are planning a new house 
or remodeling, you ought to see the great 
variety and beauty of design such as are 
shown in our new free booklet S 15 **Bath- 
rooms of Character.” Send for a copy now. 


The Trenton 
Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


The largest manufacturers of 
sanitary pottery in the U.S A. 





Safe'* Travel Money” 


Not actual money, of course, but 
accepted like money in every part of 
the civilized world. You avoid risk 
of loss when you travel with these 
cheques. They are useless without 
your signature, which identifies you 
to the people you have to deal with. 
Hotels, railways, steamship lines and 
the best shops in every country know 
they are as good as actual money. 
Each cheque is engraved with its 
exact value in foreign currency. 


*A.B. A" Cheques 


Get them at your bank. If your bank 
is not yet supplied with them, write for 
booklet and information as.to where 
they can be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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Noiseless 
Siphon Jet 
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Set Six Screws— 


Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and 


the saving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth more than 
$2.21aminute,don't read any further. 
This advertisement is 


Belli 
saves b money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furni- 
ture for these substantia! 
reasons. Here is an ex- 
ample of Come-Packt 
economy. 

This handsome table is $ No. 300 Library Table 


Quarter-Sawn White Come-Packt Price $11.75 

ak, with rich deep DAt- Shipping Weight 150 Ibs, 

to your order. h, — — lI 

50 Inches; top. Xi SECTIONAL 

inches; legs, Àj inches 

square. o ; LI - 

choice ot Old Bram or | WATT 

bed you in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped 
( price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six 

eal you have a table that would ordinarily sell 

or ! 

for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the 

exquisite finish and upholstering. actory prices. 

Write for it today and we will send it to you by return 

mail. (11) 


made beautifully Anished Sold on a Year's Trial 
drawers 
nock-down rates. 
Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. — 915 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0- 
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BECOME A NURSE 


“No nurse can afford to be without the course,” 
—Martha E. Bare, Harper, Kan. (portrait). 





Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent 
ree to all inquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


Twelfth Year 


375 Main St. 


MR. AGENT:— To appreciate the 


Novitas Watch Pocket Lighter 


You must see it. Looks like a watch— 25 
Sells on sight. Samples on receipt of c 


No wheels, levers or ratchets, ** ishte” 
Perfectly simple—simply perfect. Zipp- It Lights 
New catalog and wholesale agents’ prices on 
request. A big seller at Fairs and Exhibitions. 


NOVITAS SALES CO. Sole Manufacturers 
174 High Street 





The Keyhole Comes 
to Meet You 


It is in the knob of aCORBIN UNIT LOCK 

where it cannot be missed, even in the dark. 

There is no other lock as good for the entrance 
doors to residences. The best hardware dealers 
sell it. We make it. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 


Personal Desk. 






tory after 10 days’ trial. 







Waltham, Mass. 119 W. Broadway, 


the eye sees them 
but as they 

actually happen 
use 


UR METHOD OF 

TRAINING by corre- 
spondence and home practice 
has enabled thousands of wom- 
en, with and without experi- 
ence, to earn $10 to $25 a 
week asnurses. Send for a copy 
of **How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book explaining 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


to check mental calculations. 
Over 60,000 
in use —mo«tly sold thru rec- 
ommendation.  Guaranteed— 
money refunded if not satisfac- 


Buy from your stationer | Yi 
ororder direct. Agents Wanted. =< E 


A. C. Gancher, A.A.M.Co. 
New York 


must not fail you. If you 


2) GOERZ cameras 


A Goerz Lens takes pictures that are worth 


method; 248 pages with in- | money, because they show in clearest, 
tensely interestingexperiences | sharpest detail, incidents which the eye itself 
by our graduates. is not quick enough to grasp. A Goerz Lens 

may be fitted to the camera you now have. 


Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras" 
will be sent for the asking 


C.P. Goerz American Optical Co. 321 East 34th St., New York 
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In Thrilling Moments Like This 
Your camera—your lenses 
wish to unfailingly record 
incidents in real life not as 
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thing that was not of the mind interposed 
another obstacle to concentration—a 
jagged, purple shadow. 

It was Chiquita. 

Frank leaped to his feet and stood 
staring. The quickness of his movement 
—ordinarily he moved measuredly— 
frightened her. She fluttered, drifted 
away—paused. Frank stiffened. His 
immobility reassured her. She drifted 
nearer. Something impelled Frank to 
hold his rigid pose. But for some unac- 
customed reason, his hand trembled. His 
book dropped noiselessly onto the soft 
grass. 

Chiquita floated down, closer than ever 
before. 


SHE had undoubtedly just waked up. 
The dew of dreams still lay on her 
luscious lips and in her great black eyes. 
Scarlet flowers wreathed her dusky hair. 
Scarlet flowers outlined her dusky shoul- 
ders. Scarlet streamers trailed in her 
wake. Never had she seemed more lazy 
and languid, more velvety and volup- 
tuous, more colorful and sumptuous. 

Frank stared and stared. Then, fol- 
lowing an inexplicable impulse, he whis- 
tled as he had heard Honey whistle; and 
called as he had heard Honey call—the 
plaintive, entreating note of the mating 
male bird. 

The same look which had come into 
Lulu’s face came into Chiquita’s, a look 
of wonder and alarm and— She trembled, 
but she sank slowly, head foremost, like a 
diver. 

Frank continued softly to call and 
whistle. After an interval some mys- 
terious instinct impelled him to stop. 
Chiquita’s lips moved; from them came 
answering sound, faint, breathy, scarcely 
voiced but yet exquisitely musical, ex- 
guiness feminine, the call of the mating 
emale bird. 

When she stopped, Frank took it up. 
He raised his hand to her gently. As if 
that gave her confidence, she floated 
nearer—so close that he could have 
touched her. But some new wisdom 
taught him not to do that. She sank 
lower and lower until she was just above 
him. Frank did not move—nor speak 
now. She fluttered and continued to 
sink. Now he could look straight into 
her eyes. Frank had never really looked 
into a woman’s eyes before. The depth 
of Chiquita’s was immeasurable. There 
were dreams on the surface. But his 
gaze pierced through the dreams, through 
layer on layer of purple black, to where 
stars lay. Some emotion that constantly 
grew in her seemed to melt and fuse all 
these layers—but the stars still held their 
shine. 

Slowly still, but as though at the urge 
of a cm abandon, Chiquita sank 


lower and lower. Nearer she came and 
nearer. Now their eyes were level. And 
now— 


_ She kissed him. 
BILLY. Ralph and Honey sat on the 


sand bantering Honey, who had re- 
turned in radiant spirits from his walk. 
“Here comes old Frank,” Billy said. 
“He’s running. But he’s staggering. By 
George, I should think he was drunk.” 
Frank was drunk, but not with wine. 
When he came nearer, they saw that his 
face was white. 
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“You're right, boys," he said quietly, 
"and I'm wrong." For a moment, he 
added nothing;. but they knew what he 
meant. ‘A situation like this is special; 
it requires special laws. It’s the mascu- 
line right of eminent domain. I give my 
consent—I—I—I—I agree to anything 
you want to do." 

(Continued in the October number) 





Surviving a Broken Neck 
By William M. Sellman 


I HAVE had many pieces of luck in my 
life, but nothing equaled the luck of 

surviving a broken neck, without being a 

cripple. This is how it happened: | 

The day before my sixteenth birthday 
I was playing baseball in a field, when, 
stepping backward into a wagon-rut, I 
heard a snap and my head had jerked 
over on my right shoulder. I tried hard 
to get it into an upright position, but 
after a half-hour of futile effort I sent a 
boy after a doctor, whose office was near 
the baseball diamond. 

The boy returned without the doctor, 
who was gone. I got home with some 
assistance, and my mother telephoned 
the family physician, who reached the 
house in about an hour. 

After an examination he summoned 
another doctor to help him. Two hours 
later his colleague arrived, and during 
this time I was told that my neck was 
only dislocated, and that it would take 
two doctors to get it back into place. 

When the other doctor arrived I was 
laid on my back, while they worked with 
n head, and I suffered terrible pain. 
Three times they replaced the bone, and 
three times it slipped back. However, the 
fourth time was successful, and, after pack- 
ing my head with sand-bags to keep it from 
moving, I was left in that position all 
night. 

The next day the newspapers came out 
with startling accounts of the boy who 
broke his neck and lived through it. 
In fact, I had not only dislocated my 
neck, but one of the vertebrz, or the small 
bones that make up the backbone, had 
broken off right where it holds the spinal 
cord in place. A movement of my head 
would probably have resulted in death 
or paralysis, doctors said. 

cal physicians were puzzled, and 
they consulted specialists in Chicago and 
New York. Finally a majority advised 
that I should remain as I was, and give 
Nature a chance to heal the break. 

I lay five weeks with my head im- 
movable, and at the end of that time I 
was gradually raised. It was found that 
I would not have to wear either a brace 
or a plaster cast, but that I would be as 
well as before, excepting a slight stiffness, 
which gradually disappeared. 





If you are a real enthusiast over THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
THe AMERICAN MacazINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 








Chaldean Story 
of the Flood 


Dug Up From the Ruins 


of Ancient Chaldea 
O YOU KNOW that there has been dug 


up from the ruins of old Chaldea a com- 
plete story of the Flood—the same in every 
detail as Moses' account in Genesis—and 
that it was written thousands of years before 
his version appeared? Hardly one in a mil- 
lion has ever had an opportunity of seeing 
this startling story-—— HAVE YOU? But it 
is one of the many thousand curiously inter- 
esting accounts in 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


\ now for the first time available to the general 
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ublic. Up to the present this remarkable 

Library has only been sold by subscription, 

8 but by taking over the entire unsold edition 

from the publishers we secured it at an 

absolutely unheard of bargain. "Therefore we 

are able to offer the few remaining sets to 
American readers at 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will tell you how to get the 
Library on EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare 
documents. Remember there are only a limited number of sets, so act 
quickly. Mail the coupon NOW. You assume no obligation. No salesman 
will call. The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It's turning upside 
down old notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowl- 
edge on ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down 
to today—the inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years gathering the contents of 
this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the globe 
were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun-baked bricks and 
palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden literature of every 
age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the “original documents" that shaped 
the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing 
like it has ever been attempted or thought of before. You'll be amazed 
at the wealth of information this unique library contains. 


DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 years B. C., had 
a Bible which they called the “Book of the Dead" ?—Do you know 
that the Assyrian sacred literature gives the story of the Crea- 
tion?—Do you know that books and newspapers were printed 
in Asia thousands of years before printing was invented by 
Gutenberg? —Did YOU ever read Columbus’ personal log 
of his great voyage—filled with strange happenings and 
ominous forebodings?—Do you know that there oc- 
curred in Medieval England a great Socialistic pro- 
test—the first of its kind ever known?—Do you 
know by what unique process Harvey demonstra- 
ted that the blood does not stand still in the 
veins, as everyone then thought? —Do you 
know who Machiavelli was, or what world 
famous treatise he wrote? 

YOU'LL FIND THEM ALL—and thou- 
sands of others equally as curious and important 


—in the Library of Original Sources. Every 
document is in the exact words of the original, 



















































translated; every contribution is from the actual Milwaukee, Wis 
: ukee, : 
eyewitness or person who took part; every 

idea is in the words of the thinker, investigator, Send me the FREE 


book of rare documents, 
showing curious inscrip- 
tions of The Ancients, and 
tell me of your easy payment 
offer I assume no obligation, 
the book and all you send me is to 
be free, and no salesman is to call. 


discoverer or inventor. 


JACK LONDON SAYS:—“Ir is a whole 
library in itself. I certainly never could spare 
these books from my shelves.” 












10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, 
deep red Morocco; full page illustrations, pure 
silk headbands, printed in large, clear type on 
hand-made paper, gold tops—a veritable triumph 
of the book-maker's art. 
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TRAINING 
MakesMen 


Familiar Incidents 


With the Photographer 


By Stephen Leacock 


Illustrated 4y J. Norman Lynd 


IFFERENCE intrain- 

ing is what makes 
the difference in men’s 
positions. 


The trained man is a part 
of the business, while the un- 
trained man is only a part of 
the work. 


You can fit yourself to be 
one of the big men with the 
aid of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 


Wherever you live—no mat- 
ter how little schooling you 
have had—the I. C. S. can 
give you the knowledge nec- 
essary for a better position. 


Mark the coupon opposite 
the occupation which most 
interests you, and mailit NOW. 
The I. C. S. will send you 
without obligation on your 
part, all particulars as to how 
you can train yourself at 
home in your spare time. 


4 
I 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how| 


l can, qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


Civil Service 
Sookheering dang 
Btenography & Typewri: 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing | 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Adverts sing i 
ommereial Illustratin, 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law | 
Automobile Rannin 
English ‘Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 
Agricattare 
Chemist 


Salesmanship . 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 

Bullding Contractor 
Architectural Draítsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engincer 
Meehani ea! Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Spanish. 
Freneh |] 
German 





Name 


I Present Occupation. 





“The face is quite 
wrong,” he said 


WANT my photograph taken,” I said. 

The photographer looked at me with- 

out enthusiasm. He was a drooping 

man in a gray suit, with the dim eye 
of a natural scientist. But there is no 
need to describe him: Everybody knows 
what a photographer is like. 

“Sit there," he said, “and wait." 

“I waited an hour. I read the Ladies’ 
Companion for 1912, the Girls’ Magazine 
for 1902 and the Infants’ Journal for 
1888. I began to see that I had done 
an unwarrantable thing in breaking in 
on the privacy of this man’s scientific 
pursuits with a face like mine. 

After an hour the photographer opened 
the inner door. 

“Come in,” he said severely. 

I went into the studio. 

“Sit down,” said the photographer. 

I sat down in a beam of sunlight filtered 
through a sheet of factory cotton hung 
over a frosted skylight. 

The photographer rolled a machine 
into the middle of the room and crawled 
into it from behind. . 

He was only in it a second,—just time 
enough for one look at me,—and then he 
was out again, tearing at the cotton 
sheet and the window panes with a hooked 
stick, apparently frantic for light and air. 

Then he crawled back into the machine 
again and drew a little black cloth óver 





himself. This time he was very quiet in 
there. I knew that he was praying and 
I kept still. 

hen the photographer came out at 
last, he lobes very grave and shook his 
head. 

“The face is quite wrong," he said. 

“I know,” I answered quietly; “I have 
always known it." 

He sighed. 

“I think," he said, “the face would be 
better three quarters full.” 

“I'm sure it would," I said enthusi- 
astically, for I was glad to find that the 
man had such a human side to him. 
* So would yours. In fact," I continued, 
“how many faces one sees that are ap- 
parently hard, narrow, limited, but the 
minute you get them three quarters full 
they get wide, large, almost boundless 
in— 

But the photographer had ceased to 
listen. He came over and took my head 
in his hands and twisted it sideways. I 
thought he meant to kiss me, and I 
closed my eyes. 

But I was wrong. 

He twisted my face as far as it would 
go and then stood looking at it. 

He sighed again. 

“T don't like the head," he said. 

Then he went back to the machine and 
took another look. 


With the Photographer, by Stephen Leacock 





“Open the mouth a little," he said. 

I started to do so. 

* Close it," he added quickly. 

Then he looked again. 

“The ears are bad,” he said; “‘droop 
them a little more. Thank you. Now 
the eyes. Roll them in under the lids. 
Put the hands on the knees, please, and 
turn the face just a little upward. Yes, 
that’s better. Now just expand the 
lungs! So! And hump the neck—that’s 
it—and just contract the waist—ha!— 
and twist the hip up toward the elbow— 
now! I still don't quite like the face, 
it’s just a trifle too full, but—" 

I swung myself round on the stool. 

"Stop!" I said with emotion but, I 
think, with dignity. “This face is my 
face. It is not yours, it is mine. I've 
lived with it for forty years and I know 
its faults. I know it’s out of drawing, 
I know it wasn't made for me, but it's 
my face, the only one I have—” I was 
conscious of a break in my voice but I 
went on—‘‘such as it is, I’ve learned to 
love it. And this is my mouth, not 
yours. These ears are mine, and if your 
machine is too narrow—” Here I started 
to rise from the seat. 

Snick! : 

The photographer had pulled a string. 
The photograph was taken. I could see 
the machine still staggering from the 
shock. 

“I think," said the photographer, 

ursing his lips in a pleasing smile, “that 
caught the features just in a moment 
of animation." 

“So!” I said bitingly,— "features, eh? 
You didn't think I could animate them, 
Isuppose? But let me see the picture." 

“O , there’s nothing to see yet,” he 
said, “I have to develop the negative 
first. Come back on Saturday and [I'll 
let you see a proof of it.” 

On Saturday I went back. 

The photographer beckoned me in. 
I thought he seemed quieter and graver 
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I thought he meant to kiss me, 
and I closed my eyes 





“Is it me?" 


than before. I think, too, there was a 
certain pride in his manner. 

He unfolded the proof of a large photo- 
graph, and we both looked at it in silence. 

“Ts it me?" I asked. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, "it is you,” 
and we went on looking at it. 

“The eyes,” I said hesitatingly, "don't 
look very much like mine." 

“Oh, no," he answered, “I’ve retouched 
them. They come out splendidly, don’t 
they?” A 

“Fine,” I said, “but surely my eye- 
brows are not like that?” 

“No,” said the photographer, with a 
mamentary glance at my face, “the eye- 
brows are removed. e have a process 
now—the Delphide—for putting in new 
ones. You'l notice here where we've 
applied it to carry the hair away from the 
brow. I don't like the hair low on the 
skull." 

“Oh, you don't, don't you?" I said. 

“No,” he went on; “I don't care for it. 
I like to get the hair clear back to the 
superficies and make out a new brow line." 

“What about the mouth?” I said with 
a bitterness that was lost on the pho- 
tographer; “is that mine?" 

" [t's adjusted a little," he said, “yours 
is too low. I found I couldn't use it." 

“The ears, though,” I said, “strike me 
as a good likeness; they're just like 
mine." 

“Yes,” said the photographer thought- 
fully, "that's so; but I can fix that all 
right in the print. We have a process 
now — the Sulphide — for removing the 
ears entirely. "ll see if—” 

“Listen!” I interrupted, drawing my- 
self up and animating my features to their 
full extent and speaking with a withering 
scorn that should have blasted the man 
on the spot. “Listen! I came here for 
a photograph — a picture — something 
which (mad though it seems) would have 
looked like me. Decne something that 
would depict my face as Heaven gave it 











Did you see the 
notable series 
of photos of the 
Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


In this magazine for July and 
August, 1913, under the caption of 
“The Picture Story of a Great 
Adventure"? Their appealis to 
the red blood in every normal 
man, even if none of us would 
care to do what the Kolb 
brothers did. But any one of 
us can easily and safely see the 
Grand Canyon, and enjoy its 
scenic wonders. 

And did you notice the two 
inimitable articles by Irvin S. 
Cobb,“ Roughing It de-Luxe,” 
published last June in the 
Saturday Evening Post, wherein 
the divine abyss may be said 
to have had several laughs on 
tourists generally and native 
sons? Mr. Cobb’s unforced fun 
and Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoons 
are in a class by themselves. 

And was it your good fortune 


to pick up the Century Maga- 
P i g 


zine for June, with its Grand 
Canyon cover by George Inness, 
Jr., and the six lithographs 
inside by Joseph Pennell? 

And did you read editor 
Sleicher’s appreciation of the 
titan of chasms in Leslie’s 
Weekly for June 19th? 

Did you? 

There is only one Grand Canyon in all 
the world worthy the name. That’s the 
one out in northern Arizona. 

If you would like to learn more about 
the canyon itself—a most delightful place 
for a summer outing, the rim 7,000 feet 
above sea-level and bordered by a great 
forest of pines; 

Or about El Tovar Hotel, managed by 
Fred Harvey—the hotel that's like a home 
and a club; 

Or about the Indians of that region — 
Supais, Navahos, Hopis; 

Or about the petrified forest—logs of 
agate, millions of years old; 

Or about quaint old Santa Fe, at the 
end of the old Santa Fe Trail; 

Just ask for any one or all of the fol- 
lowing publications: “Titan of Chasms," 
“Petrified Forest,” '*Old-New Santa Fe.” 

The Canyon is only three hours distant, 
by rail, from the main California line of 
the Santa Fe. The California Limited has 
a Pullman to the edge of the abyss. The 
extra railroad fare is only $6.50. 

Fall is a most delightful season for 
visiting the Canyon. Be sure and go there 
this fall, on your way to California. 

W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., A. T. &S. F. Ry.System 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Waltham 


Automobile ‘Timepieces 


Details 


Timepieces of chronometer 
construction similar to jewelers’ 
chronometer and to the marine 
chronometer purchased from us 
by the navy. 

. djusted for temperature, 
neither heat nor cold will affect 
its running quality. 


8-day movement with an in- 
dicator on the dial which shows 
ared warning signal three days 
before the timepiece runs down. 


Can be had either alone or 
in combination with standard 
speedometers. . 

Choice is offered of a raised 
dial or dial flush with the dash. 


Most desirable model costs 
$25. 





For the first time you can get an 
automobile timepiece designed espe- 
cially for automobiles. This instrument 
is a summary of Waltham mechani- 

resources and skill, and in spite 
of hard road work it will render 
orthodox Waltham accuracy. In 
fact it will run so accurately that 
you can regulate your pocket watch 
and house clocks from it. 

Now that you can get a timepiece 
which in accuracy and beauty of 
appearance corresponds with the 
other fittings of your car, we believe 
that you will be quick to do so. 

If you have any difficulty obtain- 
ing this Waltham timepiece please 
let us know. 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the famous Waltham “ Rirerside" Watches 
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“Mum 


prevents unpleasant odors — as 
that from perspiration — with- 
out harm to pores or skin. 
Keeps body and clothing al- 


ways sweet. 


Unscented — stainless — ap- 


plied in an instant. 


25cat drug- and department-stores. 


25 cents and we'll send it postpaid. 


"Mum" Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


If your 
dealer hasn't * Mum," send us his name and 































Simply do the unpacking of this 
finished Rocker 


and save $5.10 


Has fine Auto Seat 
with Nine Springs 
Covered in Impertal 
Leather $5.90. In best 
genuine Goatskin 
$6.90. It is made of 
soltdoak,with quarter- 
sawed back and arms. 
Bpecify Fumed or 
Early English finish as 
desired. Order No. 
4455. Money back if 
you are not entirely 
Satisfied and pleased. 


Our catalog shows 
better-than-usual furniture for every room. We ship 
from the factory to you, and by simply unpacking our 
completely finished furniture you earn for yourself the 
jobbers’ and dealers’ big profits, and save all their ex- 
penses; getting splendid furniture to beautify your 
home at just about half what stores must charge. 


Direct Furniture is refined in design, worthy in 
construction and sent on approval. Order this 
chair or let us send our complete catalog. 


DIRECT FURNITURE COMPANY 
63 Pickering Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 




















to me, humble though the gift may have 
been. I wanted something that my 
friends might keep after my death, to 
reconcile them to my loss. It seems that 
I was mistaken. hat I wanted is no 
longer done. Go on, then, with your 
brutal work. Take your negative, or 
whatever it is you call it,—dip it in sul- 
phide, bromide, oxide, cowhide,—any- 
thing you like,—remove the eyes, correct 
the mouth, adjust the face, restore the 
lips, reanimate the necktie and recon- 
struct the waistcoat. Coat it with an 
inch of gloss, shade it, emboss it, gild it, 
till even you acknowledge that it is fin- 
ished. Then when you have done all 
that—keep it for yourself and your 
friends. They may value it. To me it 
is but a worthless bauble." 
I broke into tears and left. 


The Greatest 
Baseball Play 
I Ever Saw 


A few months ago we asked our readers 
to send in stories of “The Greatest Baseball 
Play I Ever Saw." Out of the hundreds 
of replies, the three following won the first, 
second, and third prizes. 








A Great Moral Play 





HE greatest baseball play I ever 
saw, I saw so long ago that it 
reads like ancient history, but 
its kind I have never seen since 
and it remains a rememberable record. 
It occurred in the autumn of 1869, that 
year when the famous Red Stockings of 
Cincinnati played every leading club from 
Maine to California without losing a game 


| and tying once (17 to 17) with the Hay- 


makers of Troy, New York, a club which 
it had previously defeated. Out of 57 
games played, the Reds won 56 and tied 
one. In these games they scored 2,395 
runs to 574 by their opponents, and of 
these runs George Wright, the great short- 
stop, made 339, 59 of them being home 
runs. They don't make scores like that 
in these days of more science and less 
bleacherious delight. At the same time 
the Red Stockings were by no means 
bush leaguers, for among them were 
Harry and George Wright, Asa Brainard, 
Fred Waterman, Cal McVey and other 
good old ones; and Asa wore Dundreary 
whiskers, while Harry Wright sported 
Presbyterians and a goatee. Think of a 
player's reception by the bleachers to- 
day with a face full of whiskers! 
However, to the story. I was a boy 
in those days at Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
we had a club which had put it all over 
everything in our neighborhood, as the 
Red Stockings had put it all over the 


| United States, and we were some proud 


of our record, just as the Reds were of 
theirs. Ours was good enough for the 
Reds to take notice, and they came up 
the river to play us after walloping every- 
thing else in the country. We thought 
they would lick us, but it was honor 
enough to be defeated by such players 
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as the game progressed we began to think 
differently, and when at the ninth inning 
the score stood 37 to 36, as I remember, 
in our favor, Portsmouth's blood began to 
surge and every backbone there felt the | 
tingling of strained nerves. The Reds 
showed signs too, but not as ours were, 
and we could see them getting together 
and passing the word. They may have 
thought they would have fun with Ports- 
mouth when they came, but they had 
changed their minds now. In the ninth 
they got three men on bases, but they had 
two men out and Portsmouth stock was 
going up fast. So was the excitement. 
Then George Wright took the stick and 
every Portsmouth heart stood still. 
Would he, or wouldn’t he? He did, and 
the ball soared heavenward, as they did 
in those days, and curved down to the 
weeds in the far left field. We had never 
thought a ball could be knocked that 
distance and the weeds had been left to 
grow. Our left fielder was Lute Hud- 
dleston, a fine player and a fine fellow, 
and Lute headed for the ball, Wright in 
the mean time hitting the bags all around 
and bringing in three men. Huddleston 
went down in the weeds with the ball and 
everybody thought he had it, all right. 
Portsmouth broke loose in a crazy bedlam 
as Lute came up out of the ruck with the 
ball in his hand; the Red Stockings stood 
stiff betwixt doubt and fear and the um- 
pire held up his hand to hear from the 
felder, for he alone knew what the 
answer was. Portsmouth was screaming 
with joy and yelling it to their player who 
had defeated. the unconquerable Reds, 
the unconquerables were beginning to 
droop, and then Huddleston st up 
straight and shook his head. He had not 
caught the ball. Nobody knew except 
himself whether he had or not and it 
was up to him to lie for victory or tell 
the truth for defeat. He had the strength 
of character, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, to be square; and I wonder 
how many baseball players of to-day 
would play that as he did: The next Red i i ` 
to the Bat went out ine br Menon he * ë t 
came to the plate the Keds got together k d " k 
for all the iie worth, hoe shat the “Ko DAK HOME P PORT RA 
had learned how close a call they had had. ; i Y . 
and the game closed, 40 to 37 in favor of 
the Champions of the United States. 
W. J. LAMPTON 


and we were not expecting victory. But | 


A “Rube” Story 


"THE greatest baseball play I ever saw | |. ur TORRE er “at HOME WITH A KODAK " FRE e'bakdelu, 
was when the Maple Hill "Sar OR BY. wate: TELLS HOW TO MAKE SUCH Harun 
Tops" were playing the Redfield “Pine : n3 T 

Tree Tops" in July, 1905, at Redfield, 
New York. The game was on the village 
square, into which all the streets in the 
hamlet converged, and across which 
everybody in the neighborhood was ac- 
customed to walk or drive. A New York 
summer boarder officiated as umpire. 
He had a college education and a collec- 
tion of slang that is still remembered as 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
For the Student 


HE more constantly you write 

the more particular you 
should .be to select a Moore's, 
the pen you can depend upon to 
write smoothly and evenly from 
the first stroke. Drop it in any 
pocket—it won't leak. 


There's a Moore to suit every 
hand. For sale by dealers every- 
where. 


Every part of every Moore's is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. 


American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


‘ , F: Girl Ideally located 
Girton School Ohicago “Suburban school. 
College preparatory 


general and finishing courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Physical 
Training. Certificate privileges. Special preparation 
for Bryn Mawr. Catalogue on request. cls KING 
OooxEz, Principal, Box 48, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS. 








New York, Binghamton 
e Certificate admits 


Lady Jane School for toi Vassar, Smith, 


Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory. sd Sory young girls. 
mx Misses Hype 
Principals Era Vreorxa Jones, A. B. 


ə Todd Seminary For Boys 


Il. 1hour from Chicago. 66th 
year. Our ideal—''For Every Todd Boy a 
Good Citizen."” Highly commendedtomoth- 
ers. Every uate has succeeded. North- 
ern Summer Oamp. NOBLE HILL, 











Wiscoxsis, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supple- 
mented by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue. 
Address Cot. R. P. Davipsox, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


THE MISSES METCALFS . 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
QUE UNDE UNE. 1 dea 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 








Mary Baldwin Seminary 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


for catalogue. Miss E. C. 


ERRY HALL College preparatory for girls, 
Junior College for young wom- 

 — BH—RA—A-——— 5$ — Certificate accepted by 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. Art, music, ex- 
ression, domestic science. Swimming pool. Christian school with 
home care and country environment. For further information, 
write tothePrincipal, MissFrancesL.Hughes, Box 154, LakeForest,lilinois 


Virginia College 
For Women ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, 
famed for health 
and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
Press on, Do- 
mestic Science. 
Supervised ath- 
letics. Students 











MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
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the pitcher. Two wild pitches followed, 
and then the batter caught an in-shoot 
plumb on the nose of his bat. It looked 
like a twin home run the way the ball 
shot up into the air and out in the world, 
far over the heads of all the fielders. 

But just at that moment a farmer 
driving a load of hay crossed the most 


| distant corner of the square and pulled 


up his horses to get a look at the game. 
The ball landed plumb in the center of the 
load of hay and was embedded there, 
while the two Maple Hill base runners 
legged it for the home plate. There were 
five hundred people at the game, and the 
started such a series of unearthly yells 
that the farmer's horses became fright- 
ened and ran away. Everybody thought 
that was the end of the game, but one of 
the Redfield infielders jumped upon a 
bicycle and raced madly after the run- 
away team. A fourth of a mile away, in 
plain sight of the umpire and the crowd, 
the bicycle rider overtook the load of hay 
and just then the ball rolled off the rear 
of the load and the fielder caught it. 

"Out!" yelled the umpire, and he 
awarded the game to Redfield, quoting 
national rules and breaking a heavy cane 
over the head of the Maple Hill captain 
to substantiate his decision. 


M. F. SAMMONS 





A Home Run on an Infield Fly 


N ALL the years I have been attend- 

ing baseball games—and they are more 
than I would care to number—there is one 
play which stands out in my mind as the 
greatest I have ever seen. 

There was no wonderful skill embodied 
in the play. It was, I suppose, pure luck. 
But the fact remains that I have never 
seen it duplicated nor approached, and 
it is, so far as 1 know, unique in the annals 
of baseball. 

The game was one between Washington 
and Cincinnati back in the days when 
Washington was in the National League. 
The score was 1 to o in Cincinnati's favor 
in the last half of the ninth. Two men 
were out and Washington had a runner 
on second with Wilmot at the bat. On 
the first ball pitched Wilmot swung hard 
and knocked an infield fly, the highest 
I have ever seen. The ball went up and 
up and up until it was visible only as a 
tiny speck. 

With the crack of the bat the runner 
on second had started for home and he 
crossed the plate before the ball began to 
fall. “Buck” Ewing, Cincinnati’s first 
baseman; McFee, who played second, 
and “Germany” Smith, the shortstop, 
all gathered between first and second 
waiting for the ball to drop. Wilmot 
sped around the bases at top speed and 
passed third as the ball fell just inside 
the triangle of waiting infielders. 

The ball struck the hard earth of the 
base line and bounded high in the air, 
Ewing having to wait for it to descend a 
second time before he could make the 
throw home. Wilmot slid around the 
plate and was safe—having won the game 
with a home run on an infeld fly, a feat 
which has never been duplicated in pro- 
fessional baseball! H. K. TWOMBLEY 





Ge Baldwin Schoo 
jr Girls BRYN MAWR À 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Vassar and Welles- 
ley Colleges. Also strong 
general course with diplo- 
ma. Exclusive possession 
for the entire year of the 
fireproof stone building and 
extensive grounds makes 
posue many improvements 
fore next year. 
ane L. Brownell, A. M., Head of the 







School. 


Eli: th F. Johnson, A.B., Associate Head of School. 
For catalogue address 
win School, P. O. Box Q, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Five buildings with 
ial courses, Music, 

Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Idealclimate. 

Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Outdoor Athletics. 

Real home life. 

ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 208 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wh: e training 

andthorougheducation. Specialattentiontolifeintheopen. Certifi- 

cate tocolleges. Lower school for younger boys. Terms, $400-$500. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, A. M., D. D., Principal. 





y» College Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar and Co-educational universities. Colleze of Musie, R 
RORGER, Brocxnorr, WILLIAM, onDsTROM-CaRTER, V. 





Disruicr or Cocvmeta, Washington. 


, A home sc! par- 
Chevy Chase atory and finishing. for 
young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and i 


Science. Campusof eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful 
location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb Beautiful." Artesian water. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barger, Principals. 








Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Large 
. Domestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; 
pipe organ. For High School graduates, two and t y 
courses, leading to degrees Lit. B. and A. B. Non-sectarian. 

Charles Wesley Gallagher, D. D., President, Box L, Lutherville, Md. 





E 
Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gym- 
nasium and Athietics, 22d Session opens Sept. 16th. Address 
Chas. L. Melton, A. M., Prin., Box 406, Front Royal, Va. 








FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools in U .S., and expert 
advice sent free. State kind of school (or camp) 
wanted. AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1010 Times Bldg , New York; 1519-15 Masonie Temple, Chicago. 


Don’t Waste 


Your Spare Time 


We will pay you $12.00 
for it this month 


Spare time is waste unless put to good use. 
We offer you pleasant, dignified, profitable 
work which may be done at any hour of 
the day or evening. The American Maga- 
zine and Woman’s Home Companion sub- 
scribers are easy to get, and easy to renew. 
If you will interest a few people this 
month wewill pay you $12.00cash. Acard 
will bring you instructions and supplies. 
The subscription season is now open. 
Write to-day. Address 
Chief of Subscription Staff 

The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it, towrite it, there is butone best way. 
You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 
You must see it printed 
dores till your eye knows 















Y t. 
V ri -—, You must talkit and write 
[C= it. 
= All this can be done best 
by the 


eA 
LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined d 4 snares 
mbined Rosenthal’ s Practical 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase, He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 

It i pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language. 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known members of the faculties of the following universi- 
ties and colleges: N 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U.S. Military Academy. 
Bend for interesting booklet, particulars of free trial offer and terms 

for ensy payments. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 

























ARealSchool for Real Boys 


With notable record for developing studentes 
conscientiously through personal interest 
for College. Business and Life. Home influ- 
ences with military features of training 
and physique-building. Members of 
Facw!ty live and eat with boys. Health- 
fully located 14 miles south of Chicago. 
Write us today for free catalogue and ín- 
teresting book ‘‘Results with Bous.'" 

Morgan Park Academy, Morgan P cds M 
Known for Character Building 


Michigan College of Mines 


F. W. McNAIR, President 
Located in the Lake Superior District. Mines and 
mills accessible for College work. For Year Book 
and Booklet of Views apply to President or Secretary. 


HOUGHTON MICHIGAN 


Augusta Military Academy 


( s ) 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 
In the famous Valley of Virginia. Highest endorsement by V.M. I. 
and State Universities. A school with country location. Steam 
heat. Electric lights. Gymnasium containing running track, 
bowling alley, swiniming pool. 125 acres with large campus. Able 
faculty of college men. Best equipped academic building in the 
state. Numbers limited. 22 states represented last session. 36 
years of successful work. Charges $340. Catalogue on application. 


THOS. J. ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr., Principals 


St. Paul's Schoo 


Hlealthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Long Island, 18 miles from 
New York. Bulldings completely equipped. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
fne athletic fields. Prepares for any College or scientific school, Competent 
master at the head of each department. 


A Lower School for Younger Boys 
For information and Catalog address 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 75, Garden City, L. I. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Established 1867 

























Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
Foremost European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 


MUSIC Lancuaces 


Location ideal. Day and resident students may enter at 
any time Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, DIRECTRESS 


Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenve, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELOCUTION 
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David Grayson Has a Namesake’ 





California. 
Dear Davin Grayson: 


I wonder if you would be interested to know 
that you have a little boy. He was born four 
years ago May 13th, and we named him David 
after you. 

His father and I, before we were married, 
used to pore over your Adventures in Con- 
tentment together and you would smile to see 
the emphatic linings and double linings under 
your words on the selection of a home—and all 
the sweet sane philosophy that has made you 
famous. You were not so well known then and 
we believed ourselves to have made a great and 
beautiful discovery in you. We jealously 
prized our enthusiasm, not knowing how soon 


David Grayson's namesake (in the 
background) and his baby brother 


the multitude would seize you and pronounce 
you Great! Yours was a new gospel of Life to 
us, verging to beauty, simplicity, and the ‘‘com- 
monest, cheapest, nearest, easiest things that 
came nearest Happiness." 

We made our home here on a California 
ranch, and so, quite naturally, when the Baby 
came we hoped for no greater blessing than that 
he might indeed be David the Beloved— in 
very truth a Little Disciple of the Friendly 
Creed of Contentment. 

In a very real sense he is your boy. 

We are awaiting your adventures in the city 
with the keenest pleasure. E. G. B. 


Renewed His Youth 


That “Dogs and Boys" story in the July 
number is simply great. I have read it with 
more interest and amusement than anything else 
in the magazine, and I am a man past forty-five 
years old. The swimming - hole picture would 
make an octogenarian stir with life and joy, if 
he had ever in his boyhood been anything but 
a "Harold." I hope that Don Marquis has a 
half dozen more of these stories in his system. 


W. J. GREENWOOD, 


Special Agent of The Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co. 
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E SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Tome School 


ITH its endowment of over two and a 

half million dollars, it can limit its 
enrolment to boys of high character, It 
has a faculty of unusual strength and size. 
It has created a unique type of school 
life. It can give much individual atten- 
tion through its special tutors. Its grad- 
uates take high honors in the leading 
colleges and technical schools. Each boy 
has his own room. 

It has the most beautiful school build- 
ings and grounds in America. 

It has one hundred and seventy-five 
acres, on which are a nine-hole golf 
course, five athletic fields, swimming pool, 
quarter-mile cinder track, tennis courts 
and batting cage. 

Its tuition of $700 would have to be fifty 
per cent greater were it nót for its en- 
dowment. 

The LOWER SCHOOL FOR LITTLE Boys 
offers all the advantages. of the Upper 
Forms with,the special benefit of a sep- 
arate dormitory and a separate organi- 
zation. 

Illustrated Book on Request 
THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph. D., Director 
Port Deposit, Maryland 
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Miss C. E. Mason’s 
Suburban 
School 
For Girls 


and 
Young 
, 
Women 
Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, 
New York 
Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School for 
girls 8 to 13, An ideal union of home and school life. 
Advantages of close proximity to the academies of 
art and science of New York, yet environed by 
the most beautiful surroundings and beneficial in- 
fluences. College preparatory, graduating and special 
courses; all departments. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges. New York City Annex. European class 
for travel and study. For catalogue address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 702 


Educate Y our Child 
at Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 
A unique system by means of which chil- 
dren from kindergarten to 12 years of 
age may be educated nt home by the best 
modern methods and under the guid- 
ance and supervision of a school with a 
national reputation for training young 
children. For information write, stating 
ageof child. Normal Department for 
training teachers. Circular on request. 
THE CALVERT 8CHOOL, 
7 West Chase St., HaltImore, Md. 


V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 





















NEW HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon 


on the Connecticut River, 4 miles from Dartmouth College 


ROCKLAND Van ven 


The word Rockland stands for strength in character, 
mind, and muscle building. We place a premium on 
hard study and are more proud of the record our boys 
have made and are making here and in college than of 
anything else. Our ball teams are 
successful and have been champ- 
ions for three years, for which we 
offer no apology, as we| encourage 
every legitimate game and sport. 
No compromise with anything 
that can do a boy moral or physi- 
cal harm 
We, are endorsed by Seth Low, 
Ex-Govs. Prescott and Tuttle, Ex- 
U. S. Sen. J. W. Patterson, Dr. C. 
C. Rounds, and others. 
10 Miles Above Summer Home 
of President Wilson 
During the summer, please address 


ELMER E. FRENCH, A. M. 
No. Enfield, N. H. 








James Montgomery Flagg 





mm Words and Pictures 





More of Why 
They Parted 






A caricature of the author 
and artist by himself 








Some couples blandly promise to But most of us who thusly swore 
Love, honor, and obey ; Have come to realize 
Some really mean to do it, too—— That we have bitten off much more 
A small percentage may: 'Than we could Fletcherize! 
N N 
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M 
She Believed the Lady's Magazines Consistent Party—What? 
He stood for whipped cream on his kidney sautés. He didn't come home much — he liked to be free. 
He even took syrup on stew; No matter how festive the season ; 
But he couldn't go cherries in thick mayonnaise— She married because she was lonely, you see— 
So he left her to start life anew! She divorced him for just the same reason. 
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THE 


The Story by 
of the OWEN 
GIRL WHO JOHNSON 
T author of 
WEN “Stover at Yale” 
THROUGH Pn | 
FIRE “The 61st Second” 








“passionately adventurous—eager and 
unafraid—light of purse, rebel in 
heart—she runs the gamut of the city” 


This powerful story of 
youthful adventure in a 
metropolitan setting begins 
in the September Number of 


M°CLURES 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS — McCLURE BUILDING — NEW YORK 


Ready on All News-Stands—August 15th | 








Hits 
Eyeglasses 


are firm-holding, comfort- 
able and becoming, giving 
the wearer all that is best 
in the wonderful finger- 
. piece principle. You will 
find them at your opti- 
cian’s, identified always by 
this mark on the bridge: 


Send for our new booklet, “The Glass 
of Fashion.” It gives some valuable 


information about the wearing of glasses 
—and it is free. 


American Optical Company 
Address Dept. H, Southbridge, Mass. 


Largest makers of spectacles, eye- 
glasses and lenses in the world 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 


New, wonderful sensation. 
No experience necessary to 
operate the 


‘ Mandel-ette* 
A One Minute Camera that takes 
we and finishes pictures in 1 minute 
NO PLATES—NO Fi N 

The “Mandel-ette” weighs 24 ou 


To ce 
plete outfit for 
Li Outfit 


e booklet. 
THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
A43 Ferrotype Bldg. er Dept. A43, 89 Delancey St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, N. Y. 
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So She Got Out 
His people admitted he had every vice, 
But she thought it was pretty rough sledding 


When they pointedly said that their dear son was nice 
Every day of his life till his wedding ! 
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Don’t You Just Love Morals ? 


She skipped abroad often for months at a clip; 

She came home one time and she found 

Her place had been filled by a yellow-haired snip— 
And the moral is—just stick around! 


(9) 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 


SHAMPOO. 
YOURSELF 





f 


She Really Had the Nerve to Quit Him 


She always was mending his things, it appears— 
By a great pile of mending she sits— 

If one button's missing inside of eight years 

He has scarlet and lavender fits! 





A Family Man 


Mrs. Cornwallis Puffington Clancy DeBrie 

Has left her friend husband, the paper avers— 

He bragged night and day of his long pedigree, 
But sniffed and went out when she started on hers! 














CUTICURA 


Tonight rub your scalp lightly with 
Cuticura Ointment. In the morning 
shampoo with Cuticura Soap. These 
emollients do much for dry, thin and 
falling hair, dandruff and itching 
scalps, and do it speedily, agreeably 
and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address '*Cuticura,'' Dept. 133, Boston. 

eJ- Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


New-Skin, 


For Scrapes 


New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid for emer- 
gency use on cuts, scrapes and little 
hurts. Whenit driesit forms a waterproof 
skin-like covering that protects the hurt 
and allows it to heal. 


New-Skin is the best ten cents’ worth 
of accident insurance you can possibly 
buy. Carry a bottle with you—keep 
one at home. 


There is only one New-Skin. Do not be 
imposed upon with imitations. 


Sec directions and circular. 200 uses. Home 
size 25c; pocket size 10c; surgeon’s size 50c. 
At druggis ts. Or send us 25c in stamps for 
home size by Parcel Post. Address Department 
Q, Newskin Coinpany, New York. 
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Gold or Aluminum 
JAP-A-LAC Will 
Make Your Old 
Radiators Look 
Like New 


It is so easy to make an old, marred, 
and ugly radiator look new and attract- 
ive with a coat or Yi of either Gold 
or Aluminum JAP- A-LAC, that it is a H I 
afines gres n Shem cee: We Love Justice—But O You Double Standard! 
and open plumbing pipes should receive 
the same treatment. Be sure to use B K 
JAP-A-LAC. You can't expect JAP- And gambled and swore in their flat— 

LA anything that is She mentioned the fact that he did the same things— 
- A-LAC. £l] 6 , » 
JAP-A-LAC is made in 21 beautiful He said, “We won't talk about that! 


colors and JAP- A-LAC Floor Varnish 














He left her because she smoked cigs and blew rings 


(Natural), also JAP- A-LAC Floor and 
Porch Enamel in Light Drab, Dark Drab, 
Tan and Terra Cotta. 

For sale in every city and town in the 
United States and Canada by Paint, 
Hardware, Drug and Department Stores. 

Let us send you our booklet, ** The 
Home Beautifier," it shows you a mul- 
titude of ways to make your home 
beautiful at trifling expense. 


FACTORIES 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


BRANCHES 
New York Chicago London - 





Makers of Glidden's Green Label Varnishes, 
hite Enamels, Endurance (Mission) 
Wood Stains, Waterproof Flat Wall Fin- 


ishes and Cement Coatings. 
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U. S. Gover t buys Ithaca Guns for Navy 


And He Went Out and Kicked a Mounted Policeman 
Officers — Uncle Sam always buys the best. @ Locks simple, 


Pammer one piece, cil maia spring duareniced forever. Carnell He didn’t mind because his wife was in the writing game, 
se your score. @ Beautiful catalogue. FREE — describes 








Or that she'd won position and renown; 
But he packed his sponge and razors and he quit his noted dame 
When they spoke of him as Mr. Lucy Brown! 


$1775 up. Five bores— 28, 20, l6, 12 and 10. 
us this adv. with 15c. and get beautiful hanger — 
regular price 25c. 


ITHACA GUN CO. BOX 19 ITHACA, N. Y. 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery 
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It’s the Sleep You Get Before Twelve That Counts 


The days of their partnership seemed gay and bright, 
She knew that he loved her a heap; 

But he read thro' each night with a sixty-watt light— 
She divorced him to make up some sleep ! 





Even When They Had Company 


Does its hubbidy-wub lub its kitty ? 
Are its eyesy-weyes boofules boo? 

Does it still sink its tootsies is pitty ?— 
That’s why he snuk to Peru! 
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YALE-locked 
for the night 


A house that is Yale- 
locked is as securely 
locked as human skill 
and ingenuity can 


make it. It makes no 
difference whether a 
Yale Cylinder Lock or 
a Yale Night-Latch 
does the locking, the 
security is there. 


A Yale Night-Latch is a Yale 
Cylinder Lock from theoutside, 
opened only by its own key. 
From the inside it's a latch 
opened by the turn of a knob. 
It is called ** the lock of conve- 
nience." Itisthelock of absolute 
security p/us convenience. Your 
hardware dealer will show you 
several styles—all safe to buy 
if the name Yale is on them. 


YALE 


Our “ Book for Burglars" is not for burg- 
lars at all, but for you. Write for a copy. 


TheYale& TowneMfg.Co. 
Makers of YALE Products: 
9 East 40th Street, New York «City 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
74 East Randolph Street — 134 Rialto Building 


Canapran YALE & Towne Limitep 
St. Catharines, Can. 





The Wood 
Core Is 
Strongest 


There is only one wall board 
made with wood slats as 
the center core. Its name is 


If you want the strongest 
wall board, / 

—if you want 
durable wall board, 

—if you want the only 
wall board that can be suc- 
cessfully papered, 

—if you want the wall 
board that can be most 
artistically decorated by any 
method, that doesn't have to 
be paneled unless you wish it, 

—if you want the wall 


the most 


board that has greatest re- 
sistance to cold in winter, 
to heat in summer, to mois- 
ture at all times, 


—if you want the most 
satisfactory and economical 
wall board, 

—order Compo-Board 
and be sure you get it. Look 
for the wood core and the 
name on the edge. "That's 
your protection. 


Send for Sample 


A piece of Compo-Board maile 1 
free. Compare it with other wall 
boards. Putit to any test you wish. 

Compo-Board is sold in strips 
four feet wide and one to eighteen 
feet long by dealers everywhere. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Company 
4314 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARN JEWELERS’ ENGR 
A bigh salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by d We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain In years of rigid 
ticeship. We will also Improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our 


The Engraving School, 908 Page Bidg., Mie Ave.. Chicago, m. 


EARN RITE EARN 5: S25 6 to aoe 
ADV ERTISEM! ENTS Piatok r radice 
How to Inerease Your Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS COn 
VO Page Bullding, ngo. Hl. or 150 Na 
CAN WRITE as 
UM perfeot method; many sell thelr stories before 
course. We help those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 


Rehool of Short-Story W riting, Dept. 908, Ei Building, Chicago 


School of Illustration, 
908 Page Bldg., 
Chicago, NI 


mall how to draw for 
magazines and news- 





To introduce 
Keith's, the 
recognized au- 
thoritative 
magazine on 
planning, build- 
ing and decorat- 
ing we now 
offer for $1.00 to 
enterasixmonths* 
subscription and 
mail you postp'd 

















No. 1350, Est. Cost $3,600 
Two Books of Plans °°, costing 


Send today for this great value offer and get a splen- 
did $2 a year, SO-page magazine for six months and 
twoof Keith's Archt. Studies containing 200 Plans. 


M. L. KEITH, 802 Keith Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The American Magazine 


In the Inter- 


So they drew on towards the house 
came to the door they heard a great talk 





ve CIVIC refinery’’—said the Re- 
sponsible Editor, as we sat in 

the bleachers and surveyed the 
sweating crowds,—‘the thou- 

sands of ballparks scattered everywhere 
over the country, what are they in the 
social view but simply so many reducing- 
plants for citizenship? Baseball is not 
so much an Institution, in the last analy- 
sis, as an expression. It is the index of 
our national genius. Our developments 
and institutions which visitors call char- 
acteristic and pretend to know us by are 
To know us under 
the face powder one must be caught by 
the fascination of baseball, because base- 
ball is our supreme achievement in self- 
revelation. Baseball 

Know Base- presents the American 
ball, Know the spirit bare of furbe- 
American lows. The American’s 
efficiency, his concen- 


| tration and directness, as expressed in 


personal habits, language, business 
methods and all the— GET up on your 
toes there, you undertaker! What do you 
think this is, anyway !—a rest cure?” 

It was in New York's half of the third, 
and Doyle on first had just neglected to 
profit by a short passed ball. It rolled 
but a foot or two, yet carried the margin 
of perfect safety if—alas, if—the runner 
had been alert to the opportunity. We 
reflected how on such slight chances 


| waver dynasties in oil and steel, in rail- 


ways and finance companies. At this 
juncture the game tightened and phi- 
losophizing ceased. Our conversation 
became fragmentary and technical and 
assed under the editorial censorship of 
lake the office boy, who held our remarks 
in critical review and spoke (when he 
spoke at all) with the condescending 
precision of exact knowledge. 

Far from offense at this domination of 
Jake, we recognized the American prin- 
ciple of merit and gladly sat at his feet. 
Jake’s relations to the publishing business 
have certain imperfections, and leave 
much to be urgently desired; but in base- 
ball he speaks with necromantic wisdom, 
and in a democracy any man may be 
king in his line. The only test of author- 
ity is whether, in our pregnant modern 
phrase, it “has the goods." And con- 
versely, however much authority in one 
line a man may possess, it avails him 
nothing when he undertakes another. 

This, at least, is the democratic theory. 
We understand that these doctrines have 


been seriously de- 
Why Mr. 


E bated by the labor 
Worldly Wise- unions and the social- 
man is Some- 


ists, and perhaps the 
what Perplexed general modern ten- 

ency is to obscure 
them a trifle. Indeed, we have thought 
that certain recent perplexities of our 
old friend Mr. Worldly Winer might 
be due to his having been taken a bit 
above his face value in lines that are, 
properly speaking, not his. And does 


not Brother Smith, because he is a great 
inventor, give interviews on the hi 
cost of living? And Brother Jones, 
eminent financier, on the country’s fo 
policy? And Brother Brown,who has reign 
an immense fortune by grace of the tariff 

on glass bottles, on feminism and the ex- 
tension of the suffrage? Being somewhat 
remote from real authority on such topics 
these brethren lay down the law about 
them quite in the grand style. The public, 
a little bewildered by the magnitude of 
Jones's coups and overborne by the size 
of Brown's pile, accepts what they say: 
and real authority does not find it in good 
taste, probably, to intervene. 

How salutary, therefore, how very 
salutary to come into contact with real 
authority, especially under critical cir- 
cumstances where it will assert itself 
freely and forcibly! Yesterday, no doubt, 
the Philosopher and the Poet, 
word is law as publicists and litterateurs, 
would gladly have given an interview on 
baseball! So insidious is (let us call it) 
the sense of universal efficiency begotten 
by distinction in some special line. Even 
the Responsible Editor,—suppose the 
Soleil or the Temps had asked him 
for five hundred words on the robable 
finish of the Naps,—would even his tran- 
scendent delicacy get rattled and fail to 
pole out its customary pinch hit? Who 
shall say? Does not humanity's best 
reason, from Solomon and Omar to the 
late Mr. Bedott, give unanimous testi- 
mony that we are a fi poor critters? 

But to-day, after nine innings’ tutelage 
under Jake, our eyes are largely purged 
of delusion and our souls of vanity. * ‘Take 


him out!” we roared 
Chastened by in frenzy at the horrid 
the Voice of sequence of a hit, a wild 
Obscure itch, and a base on 
Authority alls! “Aw, wait for 


- th'nex' one!” said Jake, 
calm in the confidence of clairvoyant 
insight—and, sure enough, a dribbling 
grounder retired the side on a double 


play. "Matty's on to him, see!" Jake 
explained. "Got his goat, LU at 
feller ain't got but one hit off Ma 


in two years, and that was a Texas wi 


his eyes shut." 

When in the fifth inning a New York 
player made what P. a peculiarly 
daring and workmanlike steal, we were 
carried away by the cyclonic rapture that 
swept the stands. “Rats!” commented 
Jake briefly. “Got his signals mixed 
and pulled a boner,—thought he had the 
hit-and-run, see! Takes a stone-cutter to 
get signals into that feller’s head. Watch 
what Muggsy don't hand him when he 
comes in!" And, alas for appearances, 
the spirit of prophecy was vindicated a 
moment later when the incoming player 
was met at the bench by the fluent and 
earnest McGraw. 

The Observer lives in Harlem, and 
after the game we convoyed him part 
way home on foot. Free from the domi- 


E 





In the Interpreter's House 


preters House 


[the house of the Interpreter| and when they 
in the house [BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS | 


nation of Jake, we became once more 
discursive. 
physical proportions of baseball?" asked 
the Observer. “There are over thirty- 
five leagues under the National Commis- 
sion, with six to eight clubs apiece, playing 
an average, possibly, of 130 games to the 
season. I should say that means a daily 
attendance on organized baseball of 150,- 
ooo or 200,000 people. Perhaps the 
unorganized clubs draw half as many 
more. Thirty million a year, at a mini- 
mum! The Giants alone played to 
750,000 last season. The World's Series 
drew a total of 252,000 for eight games." 

* And even those figures don't fes to 
measure popular interest," remarked the 
Cynic. “You get a better idea when you 
add up the amount of newspaper space 
and telegraph service that is devoted to 
baseball every day in the season. Where 
is the town that doesn't get the returns by 
wire? "Think of the playographs in every 

major league city and 
ThirtyMillions the crowds they draw! 
ata Minimum Almost as many saw 

the World's Series at 
the Madison Square Garden playograph 
as actually went to the games,—all the 
Garden would hold, anyway. Then the 
bulletin boards! There is no way of 
estimating how many people daily watch 
the newspaper bulletins, but it is an 
immense number. 

“And the extras—every play tele- 
graphed in by special wire from the 
grounds, and the forms made up and 
gotten off the press so fast that they meet 
your trolley car half way down-town. 
One New York paper estimated that it 
sold one hundred thousand extras daily 
during the World's Series. One Cleve- 
land paper sells a twenty thousand sport- 
ing edition every day. Every morning 
daily of any consequence prints box-scores, 
and you old newspaper men know what 
telegraphing a box-score means,—the big 
chance of confusion in wiring the players’ 
names and the string of six separate fig- 
ures after each one, and then the sum- 
mary of the game. It isn't like wiring a 
Supreme Court decision either; you 
haven't got all night to do it. The news 
editor will stand for a hold-over once in a 
while, but there is nothing doing in hold- 
overs with the sporting editor nor with 
the fans. Now if you recall how many 
mistakes you have noticed in all the 
thousands of box-scores you have read, 
you will have a good word for the 
service." 

* You are a little off your text," the 
Observer remarked; “you mean we will 
get an idea of the immense exactions of 
the public." 

T Yes,” said the Cynic, “there is precious 
little slant gets into the baseball columns 
by accident or design. When the public 
demands straight news with the same 
éclat and acclaim that it demands straight 
ball news, it will be all up with the yellows 
and the subsidized press, believe me!” 


“Did you ever consider the . 


“And by the same token,” cried the 
Poet, “you never heard of a baseball 
writer who wanted to shift his job. Why? 
Because he has his public with him. We 
all have the ambition to write for the 
masses, and the baseball writer has the 
crowds ready and waiting to eat up his 
stuff. The rest of us have to tell our 





stories, but he can just hold his story up | 


in front of him and let it tell itself. The 
public comes to love the gifted baseball 
writer personally, as being in a unique 
sense one of themselves. When “Hek” 
Keogh died, Chicago simply shut up shop. 


Everybody for miles around laid down the | 


shovel and the hoe and went to the funeral. 
They felt they had lost a real interpreter, 
someone who really saw with their eyes 
and spoke with their tongue. A comrade 
wrote these lines, that were afterward 
published under his photograph: 


“Goodbye, old scout! 
And once again, goodbye! 
The Umpire called you out: 
I wonder why. 


“What lends the power of an immense 
pathos to this fragment of grotesque and 
shapeless verse but the fact that thou- 
sands of people are expressing whatever 
sense they have of the deepest realities of 


life in those terms and in that vernacular? | 
—people who would be deaf to the ex- | 


quisite elegiacs of the Greek Anthology, 


for instance, where the | 


The Self-Ex- same whole content of 
pression of a the Eternal Question is 
Great Public posed of Charidas, of 


the Master of the Por- 
tico, the drowned bride, the sweet Samian 


chatterbox, and a hundred others whose | 


passing leaves, one may say, a kind of 
fragrance in literary history. And yet 
who knows but that the future critic will 


catch the same echo from our vernacular | 


that a few of us now get from those 
melodies of an earlier day?" 
“Tt may be,” answered the Philosopher; 


“every interest that shapes life shapes | 


the vernacular. To-day’s slang is to- 
morrow’s elegance. I have heard it 


debated whether we are developing an | 


American language, and for my own part 
it seems quite natural that we should. A 
generation or two of use will sift our collo- 
quialisms and a residuum will pass into 
the permanent structure of the language. 
No doubt baseball will contribute some- 


thing out of its immense special vocabü- | 


lary. Its terms are understood everywhere. 
A public speaker is as sure of his audi- 
ence on a figure derived from baseball as 
fifty years ago he would be on a quotation 
from the English Bible.” 

“Well, I hope the dictionaries will be 
stingy of their space,” said the Respon- 
sible Editor. “I am willing that the lan- 
guage should be amplified, but I am 
against wholesale and slovenly substi- 
tutions. There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t be fully up to date and still 





A library greatly beautified and splendidly 
illuminated by this Alba fixture 


Good Light 


Saves eyes 
Saves nerves 
Saves health 


and makes the home more 
beautiful and more cheerful, 
better every way. 


Control Modern 
Illuminants 


Brilliant white light from 


modern electric and gas 
lamps causes eye-strain and 
its resultant ills, headache, 
stomach trouble, insomnia. 
Make your light soft, 
gentle and healthful by using 
proper shades and globes. 


Alba Lighting 
Equipment 


is the highest product of illumi- 
nating science, especially designed 
for modern illuminants. 

It converts brilliant white light 
without waste into a beautiful soft 
“luminous atmosphere" that is 
pleasant and healthful to read by 
and work by and live in. 


Our Catalogue No. 42-L illustrates 
this modern scientific equipment in scores 
of rarely beautiful designs of many 
periods. Your dealer will procure what- 
ever you select, Write today. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also 
in New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
St.Louis, Boston, Toronto 
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Economy and Protection 


HE fire standards for theatre buildings are especially rigid. 
It is significant, therefore, that a large number of theatres 
throughout the country carry Barrett Specification Roofs. These 
roofs take the base rate of insurance and are acceptable to fire 
underwriters everywhere. 
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Their cost is less than that of any other permanent roof cover- 


|| ing; they require no expenditure whatever for maintenance and f| 
usually last about twenty years. 3 
A Barrett Specification Roof consists of five plies of tarred felt and Pi 


pitch with a top covering of slag, gravel or tile. Being one continuous 
sheet with no laps or seams it blankets the flames in case of fire and 
will last until the supports beneath are entirely destroyed. From the 
standpoint of both economy and protection 
such roofs should be used on all permanent 
buildings. 

A copy of the Barrett Specification with tracing, 


ready for incorporation into your building plans, 
sent free on request. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Kansas City 
Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Seattle Corey, Ala. 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., 
Ltd.: Montreal Toronte 
Winnipeg St. John, N. B 
Vancouver Halifax, N.S 
Sydney, N. S. 
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Poli's Theatre, 
Worcester, Mass 


Leon H. Tempest & Son 
Architects 

Geo. W. Carr Co. 

Roofers 
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CLARKSORIENT CRUISE g 


by sumptuous''Rotferdam,’ 24,170 tons;J6th annual; Feb. 2; 
64 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; stop-overs. F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 





bicycles. Write for our latest'specíat offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 
1914 Mods LO to $27 
ta with Coaster-Brakes, Puncture-Proof tires 
1912 & 1913 Models 
all of best makes..... $7 to $ 1 2 


^ 100 Second-Hand Wheels 
BA wood as new. $3 to $8 





i) We Ship on Approval without a 
cent depostt, pay the freight, and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster-brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries. parts and repairs at half usual 

À prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata- 
logues and offer. Write nmo. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-37. Chicago, Ill. 











retain a fair respect for competent forms 
of speech. The tired business man has a 
vocabulary of only about three hundred 
and fifty words at present, and if we keep 
on encouraging him with tabloid formulas, 
what are we going to leave him?" 

“Nonsense!” said the Cynic. *'Lan- 
guage is the vehicle of thought, and if 
you can get your thought over on a skele- 
ton sulky, why try to put it over on an 
ice wagon? That is the essence of jour- 
nalism. Suppose we could tabloid our 
expressions like a cable code. What 
would we lose?” 

“Pleasure,” replied the Responsible 
Editor. “Language is made for pleasure 
as well as use. There is a keen esthetic 
Joy in reading or hearing a real master of 
words, in realizing what a noble organ the 
English language is. The self-preservmg 
instinct of humanity appreciates this, and 
in time will set itself against our being 
overrun by the tabloid tendency, by the 
code-jugglers who work so hard to prove 
themselves ‘modern American’ by keep- 
ing inside the business man’s 350-word 
limit." 

“I think myself,” said the Poet, “‘ that 
the baseball writer's interest is not en- 
hanced by a pert insistence on modernity. 
Fullerton's articles, for instance, were 
among the most successful things we ever 

ran, and I believe they 
But Why did as well written in 
Jargon, Rather English as if they had 
than English? been written in the jar- 

gon of the bleachers. 
I wish the baseball writers would all agree 
to write their stories in English for a 
month, just to see what would happen; to 
see whether circulation would fall off, or 
whether any body would notice the change, 
and if so, what the comments were and 
whether they got any kicks. To tell the 
truth I, too, wish we could cultivate a 
little deeper respect for our native tongue. 
Nothing inelastic, you know, nothing stiff 
and pedantic, but merely the respect due 
to a magnificent and powerful human in- 
strument. 

“The French respect their language, 
and you remember Tourgueniev’s noble 
apostrophe to the Russian tongue, one 
of the last paragraphs his pen wrote 
before death brushed it from his mighty 
hand. But we do not seem to regard it, 
somehow, as an honor, a privilege, to have 
the use of the English language. 

“The English people respect the lan- 
guage, and their newspapers reflect their 
sentiment. Englishmen have enough 
words in stock to be able always to use 
the right one instead of its second cousin, 
and to speak in a constructed sentence 
instead of an arbitrary paraphrase. Our 
use of slang and stock phrases that are 
relevant only by general consent, comes 
from genuine poverty of speech and re- 
flects an indolent disrespect for a heritage 
that we ought to be proud of. I am for 
the American language in so far as we 
really need it; but not at the expense of 
better things that we already have. | 
don't think we need build up an artificial 
structure out of current slang and vul- 
garity just 'to be a-doing,' as the Yankees 
say. 

“That is my motive for wishing the 
baseball writers on a dozen big papers 
would get together and try the experiment 
for thirty days of writing baseball from 
the dictionary instead of the glossary. It 
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would give us all a new idea of the real 
resources of the language." 

"Well, baseball is a superbly healthy 
sport," said the Responsible Editor, 
smiling at the Poet's quaint idea, “and 
it can't permanently damage the language 
much. The self-preserving instinct will 
take care of the charm of language and 
literature in the long run, for any race. 
It may be obscured for a time but will 
never be wholly lost. What interests me 
chiefly in baseball is 1ts being the one 
thing about which the public has a per- : 
fectly normal and healthy conscience. It ? " eT TT 
is one of the most highly and delicately 3 r ; Li Li | 
organized activities in the world, and yet | |: : Nu F) a 
it is clean as mountain air. It 1s an 
immense moneymaker, but honest as 
daylight. It is nervous and strenuous 
and calls into play every resource of brain 


and body, but every whit manly and : A 3 
arad. Te eeke epoFCBE OAN You want the utmost of beauty, service 


and free air, of open spaces, of hard, clever Ee] and comfort in your next house, no matter 


ne give-and-take, of ww what its size. 
Ed These primary requisites of a home do 
to National esty and wholesome- | Rae not depend on its size or cost. They do 
Honesty ness, I think, are the | == depend on its facing material. 


ground of its universal 


appeal—the reason, I mean, why all sorts | [ e 

and conditions ot men will stop a moment =- 

and watch while street arabs play on a 

corner lot. Itisa pause by the wayside | F ? 

shrine, a little unconscious tribute to our 
one great organized expression of honesty 


and clean-handedness. ) 
* Baseball has given our public a fine 


not only gives you all these qualities, but gives 
them to you at the lowest cost in the long run. 
The many savings in a Hy-tex home, after it 1s built 


lesson in commercial morals. It is a —the elimination of painting and repairs, the sav- 
paying business, and it pays because it [E ing in fuel and fire insurance premiums and so on— 
must be above suspicion. Nobody ever soon make up for the slightly higher first-cost. In 
dreams of crookedness or shadiness in | L5 short, Hy-tex proves that perfect taste and perfect 


baseball. . The force of this example can- SA eed harmony can be as truly expressed in a cottage as 
not be altogether lost. Some day all in:a mansion 
business will be reorganized and con- "m "s 2 i , 
: lo back this assertion with tangible proof, we 
ducted by baseball standards, and then h ; x E : : 
ave just issued a booklet, "Suggestions for Small 


the big business game will get the popular 
confidence and support that it now seems Hy-tex Homes," giving pictures and. floor plans of 


to have lost. It can regain it any time 26 brick houses: of really moderate cost. It is fullof 
that it makes up its mind to play by the suggestions to home-builders and shows the 

same moral rules and principles that now adaptability of Hy-tex to comparatively 
prevail in baseball." small houses. Sent to any address on re- 


ceipt of four cents in stamps to cover mail- 
ing charges. Send for your copy to-day. 





* k HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Prize C ontests Dept. A9 St. Louis, Mo. 
An Announcement From oe 0 Cleveland 0; Darp tomes Dudes. Ind e RAE 
J City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, Neb.; 


the "Editor Philadelphia. Pa ; Toledo, O.: Washington, D, C 


Send to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MaacaziINE 500 words on “My Best Christ- 
mas" Three prizes—first prize, $20; 
second prize, $10; third prize, $10. Win- 
ning stories to appear in the Christmas 
number. This competition closes Septem- 
ber 15d. Free Use to Prove 

Other competitions will follow. “My Its Value 
Most Successful New Year's Resolution" 
closes October 15th, same prizes, winning 
stories to appear in the January number. 

Be as frank and autobiographical as you 
desire. Your name will not be published 
without permission. 

Contributions to this contest will not be | fis days’ free trial 
returned except where specially requested | | © prove the beauty and 


: money-saving value of a Piedmont 
and postage 1s enclosed. Southern Red Cedar Chest. Saves furs, 
‘ woolens and plumes con moths, 
dust and damp. Ideal birthday, we x3 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE EDITORIAL ding or Xmas gift, Shipped direct from factory at 
low factory prices, We 'e pay the fre'ght. 
DEPARTMENT Book F y r O4-page ‘iustrated estalog showing 








Do You Want a Good Position 
Paying From $1,000 to $5,000 
a Year and Expenses? 


ie There are hundreds of such positions 
is now open. No former experience as a 





salesman required to get one of them. 
If you want to enter the world's | best 
prins profession our Free Employment 
ureau will secure you a position 

| where you can earn good wages while 
‘Salesman: 


4l 
\ 


for whom we have recently secured 
good positions paying from $100.00 to 
.00 a month and expenses. 

Address nearest ofice. Dept. 117 
NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York Kansas City 

San Francisco Toronto 


igns in Piedmont chests and 


2 special low manufacturer's pi , free, Write to-day 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City | | Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. ‘Dept 259, Statesville, N. C. 
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COPYRMMT 1913 RY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


ID The night is perfect and the scene on the lawn under the swinging lanterns is a gay one. 


The girls are wearing their most charming white dresses, while the men with their light 
summer clothes are equally in the spirit of the occasion. 


A silent but largely contributing factor to the brilliance of the scene is Ivory Soap. Those 
delicate white garments would not look so pretty but for this mild, pure cleanser. In 
keeping better-than-ordinary fabrics not only clean but as white, sweet-smelling, soft and 
unworn as when new, nothing is to be compared with Ivory Soap. You know the reason: 


Ivory contains no free alkali—it cannot harm the most delicate silks, linens and laces. It 
contains no coloring matter—it cannot stain or discolor the whitest of white goods. 
It contains no inferior ingredients—it cannot leave a strong odor. Ivory is nothing but 
pure soap, and that of the highest quality which can be made. 


Remember these general directions and you should be able to keep your white clothes 
spotless, sweet and none the worse for repeated washings: 


Ist . . Wash one piece at a time. 
2nd. . Use lukewarm water. 
3rd. . Wash by working garment up and down in suds; do not rub 
garment on a washboard nor rub soap on the garment. 
4th . . Use Ivory Soap— nothing else. 
c» 


IVORY SOAP. . (xi) . . 994% PURE 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 


in Aida 


RVELTRLETU EE ENT EL LEER EHE LEE TIAE ELLA 


VICTROLA * 


Victor Record 
of **Celeste Aida" 
sung by Caruso 








s | Both are Caruso 
X | The Victor Record of Caruso's voice is 
$ | just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 
^ | It actually is Caruso —his own magnifi- 
| cent voice, with all the wonderful power 
4 | and beauty of tone that make him the 
x | greatest of all tenors. 
i Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
| art, but his personality. When you hear 
z | Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
$ | you hear him just as truly as if you were 
h | listening to him in the Metropolitan Opera 
x House. p 
The proof is in the hearing. Any 
Victor dealer in any city in the 
x world will gladly play for you Victor 


Records by Caruso or any other of 
the world's greatest artists. bici Ret. 


MMM UL 


Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $500 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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A New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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The Greatest Speeches Ever Made 


The brightest thoughts of the World’s most famous orators— 
the wittiest sayings of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Century— 
epoch-making speeches that moved not only audiences but Nations. 
They are all here just as they were delivered by their distinguished 
speakers and gathered in such form as to instruct and entertain you 
where and when you will. 


Modern Eloquence 


Each Speech, Lecture or Address is Complete 


Everything in this wonderfu! Library is of proved value and interest, and is printed in its entirety. 
Speeches that have been flashed around the world, lectures that have been repeated again and again to 
never-tiring audiences, "occasional" addresses that have made men famous in a day, masterly orations 
that have molded public opinion and directed the march of progress 
—these are brought together for the first time in this remarkable 


300 After library. 


Dinner Speeches 


by Joseph H. Choate, Wm. J. 
Bryan, Ben amin Disraeli, James 
G. Blaine, em M. Evarts, John 
Hay, Oliver Wendell Holmes; Sir 
Henry Irving, Chauncey M. De- 
w, Henry W 'ard Beecher, Mark 
wain, Henry W. SEM Joseph 
pru: Robert G. Ingersoll, 
eth Low, Albert J. Beveridge, 
Woodrow Wilson, etc. 


150 Great 
Addresses 


Tex, 


m 
P 
T 


by Lyman Abbott, Charles Dud- 
ley arner, William Cullen 
Bryant, Rufus Choate, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Arthur J. Balfour, 
gonna P. Dolliver, Edward Consists of ten beautiful richly bound volumes, elaborately 
Eggleston, William E. Gladstone, 

Charles Francis Adams, John L. 
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indexed, beautifully illustrated with over 80 photogravures on Jap- 


Spalding Joseph Chamberlain, anese vellum; paper, presswork and bindings of very highest quality. 


Grover Cleveland, Fisher Ames, . 
Lawrence Barrett, Henr Drm A Wonderful Bargain 
mond, James A. Garfeld, Sir 

jann ‘Lubbock, Hamilton Wright Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we 




















abie, etc. will tell you how to get the Library on EASY 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS, and with our terms we 
60 Classic and i 3 
will also mail you Henry W. Grady's Great 
Popular Lectures Lecture, "The Race Problem"—FREE. Re- 
by Charles A. Dana, Robt. J. printed from the work itself. Champ Clark says: 10-134m, 
Burdette, Russell H. M dE “The most famous after-dinner speech G L 
Canon Farrar, John B. Gough, within the memory of any living man." xe; 
Andrew Lang, Wendell Phillips, Sending the coupon places you under Shuman 
V EUREN Jona y aqu eee no obligation to buy. If you arc inter- Duk € 
urtis, us AP 1 » 1 n 2 z 
Paul DuChaillu, John B. Gordon, ested teari off and send in now, Don't Chicago 
Newell Dwight Hillis, John Mor- wait. The offer is limited. 
ley, John Ruskin, Henry M. Are You Ever Asked to Respond to Pleasesend mefree 


Stanley, Wu Ting Fang, ctc. a Toast, To Write an Address the great lecture 


2000 Sh or to Make a Speech? by Henry W. Grady, 
ort If so you will find these volumes the and full description of 
Stories and greatest kelp iarina bla aet ee Ces Modern Eloquence with 
contain nearly every variety of good oe ices > 
Anecdotes pattern for the various classes of special prices and terms. 


OS s oratory. And many an inexperi- 
by Mark Twain, Chauncey M. enced banquet chairman, toast- 
Jepew, Horace Porter, Champ master or honored guest, cast- 
Clark, Joseph H. Choate, John inghelpleasly about him fora 
M. Allen, etc. goodstory orappropriate re- 
marks, has found here just 
the inspiration needed. 
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Just Published 


Rex Beach’s 


THE 


IRON TRAIL 


Alaska again!—the scene of Rex 
Beach’s great successes—in a story 
more crowded with action and senti- 
ment than anything he has ever done 
before. Struggles of rival railroad 
builders, fights against the glaciers, 
and the love of an unusual heroine, 
make a powerful novel, quickening 
the blood like glacial air. As for 
humor, there is a new vein of it in 
“The Iron Trail” as rich as the gold 
through Klondike's best ore.—Z//us- 
trated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.36 net. 


The 


Judgment House 


By SiR GILBERT PARKER 


“Had Gilbert Parker never written the 
admirable novels that have won him fame, 
his latest, “The Judgment House,’ must 
at once have placed him in the lead 
among the present writers of fiction."— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“The very best novel that has been 
produced in a very long time, which is 
saying a great deal."— Seattle Post Intelli- 
gencer. Illustrated. Post 8v0. $1.35 net. 


Desert Gold 


By ZANE GREY 


“He has given us again the very atmos- 
phere of the desert, with the vastness and 
loneliness of it.’—N. Y. World, 

* An intensely interesting story, written 
with the full blood-heat of a strenuous life, 
and the reader who begins it will not 
easily lay it down until the end." —Salt Lake 
City Tribune. Illustrated. Post Svo. 
Cloth. $1.30 net. 
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HALL CAINE’S 


Greatest Novel 


he Woman 
Thou 
avest Me 


Being the Story of 


MARY O’NEILL 


Hall Caine’s great analysis of the 
modern marriage as presented in the 
startling revelations of Mary O'Neill is 
arousing widespread discussion among 
men and women of all classes. It is a 
book for the whole of humanity, and will 
strike to the core of every heart. You 
will read with deepest emotion the won- 
derful, the infinitely pathetic story of 
Mary O'Neill, who goes through some of 
the most terrible tests which the respon- 
sibilities of marriage bring into human life. 

We believe Mary O'Neill is a real 
woman, but regardless of that there are 
Mary O'Neills in every community. 
Hers is the very heart of every woman. 
An eminent English divine said: “This 
thrilling story of what a woman's life 
may be in the world to-day will stir the 
conscience of the whole country to the 
depths.” 

Hall Caine has possibly the largest 
audience of any living English writer, and 
Mary O'Neill is fast becoming a character 
of international comment. In addition to 
the American and English editions, it 
is on the presses in eleven European 
languages, in Japanese and in Yiddish. 

It is unquestionably Hall Caine's 
masterpiece. Do not miss reading it now, 
as it will take high place with the great 
novels of the twentieth century. 

Price, $1.35 Net. Postpaid, $1.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Publishers, Philadelphia 











FRIENDLY ROAD 


By David Grayson 


OMPLETED in this issue of 

The American Magazine, will 
be published in book form by 
Doubleday, Page & Company on 
October 23. The same house also 
publishes Mr. Grayson’s other 
volumes: Adventures in Content- 
ment and Adventures in Friendship. 
More charming gift books it 
would be difficult to find, so full 
are they of a genial philosophy 
and a wholesome joy of living. 





Wiscossis, Lake Geneva, and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supple- 
mented by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and 
Naval life. Limited enrollment; references required. Catalogue, 
Address Cot. R. P. Davinsox, Superintendent, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


The National Farm Paper 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 


is published by the publishers of The American Magazine 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it, towrite it, there is butone best way. 
You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 
You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye knows 
it. 





You must talkit and write 
t. 


All this can be done best 
by the 


LANGUAGE. PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


s is n e natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce ench 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
yon like 

It is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is notexpensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known members of the faculties of the following universi- 
ties and colleges: 

Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, Princeton, 
Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U. S. Military Academy. 
Diese or Cylinder Recorda—Send for interesting booklet, particulars 

uf free trial offer and terma for easy payments. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 
































Buy the Best Books 
at Low Prices 


The 640 volumes in Everyman’s 
Library cover the whole field of litera- 
ture and include practically every one of 
the better known classics. Because these 
books sell constantly in great numbers 
they may be bought at prices remark- 
ably low for well printed, firmly and uni- 
formly bound books. The list of specimen 
titles on this page shows the kind of books 
in Everyman’s. 

You can own your favorite book in 
Everyman’s edition for about what two 
magazines would cost. 

Books that fit the hand, the mood, the 
mind and purse of Every Man. 


EVERYMAN'S 
se" LIBRARY 37 
Leather 

T0c dee 

The publishers in fulfilling the original in- 
tent of Everyman's Library are preparing 
Everyman's Encyclopaedia, a valuable, com- 
plete, illustrated, reference encyclopaedia, in 
12 v es, 600 pages to a volume—the best 
I its kind ever offered. In four dif- 
ferent bindings at 
$10.00, $8.40, $7.00 
and $4.20 per set. 
Separate volumes 
may also be bought. 
SOLD BY 


or if No Dealer Can 
Supply You 

SOLD BY MAIL 
Examine an Every- 
man's Volume at your 
book store, Note the 
wonderful book value 

for the money. 
of 


Dictionary Catalog 
Everyman's Sent for 10c 





A Few of the Forty 
New Volumes 





























These will give you an idea 
f the kind of books in 
Everyinan’s I TON 








Livy's History of Rome, 
Newly Translated by 
Rev. Canon Roberts. 

DeQuincey's. English Mail 
aeris and Other Writ- 


Yenst, hy Chas. Kingsley 
Fr anke nstein, by Mary Besides listing the 
Wollstonecraft Shelley first 505 volumes, this 


Tristram Shandy, by cloth bound book of 


Laurence Sterne. 173 pages explains the 
Marryat's Jacob Faithful. scope and extent of 
Hans Brinker, or the Silver Everyman's Library, 


Skates, by Mary Mapes and gives historical 





notes on the varieat 

‘onstitational authors. Descriptive 

y, in 3 vols. booklet sent free, Use 
f Grass and Dem- coupon. 





ocratic Vistas, by Walt 
Whitman. 

Thomas Gray's Poems and 
Letters 
loget's Thesaurus 
vised and with 





E. P. DUTTON & C0. 


681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Gy 
E. P. Dutton & Co. are 
also publishers of the 
Temple Shakespeare 


2 vols. 
Addi- 















nhorg's The Divine 


ove and Wisdom 









If you order any of these 














books from ws, please en- 
close 8c extra for postage AM.10-13 
each volume. 
E. P. 


Dutton & Co., 
681 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City 
Enclosed please find 10 

cents (stamps or coin) for 
Dic qe ary Catalog Every- 
man’s Library. 


I buy books from.. 


sf No agent or canvasser will call on the sender of this coupon. 





NEW YORK, ve (rey Sch Wiii E: 
'ertificate admits 
The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls "V0 Smin: 
Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
Dormitory for very young girls. 
Tux Misses Hype 
Erla Viseinta Jones, A. B. 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


ns of which chil- 
to 12 years of 


Science, New Gymnasium. 
Principals | 











A unique system by m 
dren from kinderg 
age may be educ. 1e by the best 
modern methods a d under the guid- 
ance ond supervision of a school with a 
national reputation for training young 
children. For information write, stating 
ageof child. Normal Department for 
training teachers. Circular on request. 
THE CALVERT SOHOOL, 

T West Chase Sta Baltimore, Md. S 

V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), 












Headmaster. 
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The Editors Table 


A new serial begins next month, 
entitled “The Woman’s Law,” a 
daring story of double identity 


HIS is the very beginning of the 
new serial which starts in the No- 
vember AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 
“Husband and wife sat in a long 
silence after his recital. The man’s face was 
etd with fright. 
y degrees the wom- 
an’s stunned gaze 
changed to one of 
questioning. 
"'Why did you— 
kill him?’ 
““Why?’ repeated 
George Orcutt. 
““Was it—in self- 
defense?’ There was 
an imploring cadence 
in the quaver. 
"* No,' he groaned.” 


T IS a remarkable 
tale that picks up 
one's interest with the 
very first word and 
then goes on with a 
situation which in most 
stories would be the 
climax. With so strong an introduction 
there must be an extraordinary plot to hold 
one's attention. "The Woman's Law" 
does more than that: it grips, creating a per- 
sistent desire to know what is coming next. 
It is exactly this quality that makes a 
good serial. 


» HE WOMAN’S LAW" in this story 

will be found on no statute books, 
yet it is perhaps the oldest and most familiar 
law in the world—the law that makes the 
mother protect her young and which every 
mother interprets differently. 

It is the law that makes the mother dare 
anything and justify anything she dares. 
In this new serial which begins in the next 
issue of THE AMERICAN a young mother has 
the stupendous audacity, the desperate 
courage, to match her wits against the 


A snap-shot of Maravene Thomp- 
son, whose first novel starts serially 
next month 


mighty machinery of justice, that her child 
may be saved from disgrace and infamy. 
That is the one thing, practically the 
only thing, of which she is supremely con- 
scious. Her husband, a murderer, must 
à not go through the 
horror of a trial to the 
electric chair because 
of the son. She thinks 
neither of the man nor 
herself—only of the 
boy. 


HE words of a 

distinguished ju- 
rist, interesting a din- 
ner party out of the 
ripeness of his experi- 
ence, suddenly come to 
her mind and suggest 
a plan. “In a city 
like New York any 
man can find his 
double in half an hour’s 
search.” If you will 
stop to think how often 
you have been de- 
ceived by personal resemblances you will 
realize how true this is. 

This idea alone would be enough to make 
an exciting serial. In “The Woman's Law" 
this dramatic situation is presented with a 
tension that makes you hold your breath— 


' the odds are so tremendous, the difficulties 


so great, the time so short, the risk so 
enormous. 

These things are presented tersely, with 
trip-hammer force and rapidity that drive 
home the facts. Like the murder, they 
are developments that lead to the big 
story. 


HE mother who dared anything 
finds the double of her husband, the 
murderer, who thus is enabled to escape. 
This double proves to be a man suffering 
from aphasia, who has no memory of who 
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The Editor s Table 


he is. In fact, he is a man with a lost 
identity and accepts the one thrust upon 
him. 

This situation is so infinitely more in- 
teresting, more dramatic, than those which 
have gone before, that it results in amazing 
complexities, a maelstrom of human emo- 
tions that makes helpless the people caught 
in it. Maravene Thompson has written a 
remarkable serial, and it's the more re- 
markable for being her 
first novel. 

Before you read the 
first instalment of 
“The Woman's Law” 
it may seem to you 
that it may be some- 
thing of a tax to ask 
you to carry forward 
two serials, because 
“Angel Island” has a 
firm hold upon your 
interest, and the most 
powerful chapters are 
yet to appear. 


N THE November 
instalment of Inez 
Haynes Gillmore’s . 
story there is presented 
in definite, concrete 
form the tremendous 
problem that is inter- 
esting all thinking men 
and women—woman’s 
emancipation. This 
problem is not set 


Who Have Come Back," 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Author of the very successful series of articles on “Those 
now running in this magazine 


“Panama” would give the November 
AMERICAN MaGaAzZINE distinction if there 
were in it nothing else of special moment. 
When you read it you will understand 
probably as you never have before why 
Mr. Baker is called "the best reporter in 
America." For the best reporter is the 
one who can see and understand and then 
make the reader do both. 

Thousands of articles and books have 
been written about the 
Canal, yet when one 
reads this article in 
the November AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE one 
feels that the big thing, 
the most important 
thing, had not been 
discovered. Mr. Baker 
takes for granted the 
material wonders of 
the Big Ditch, and the 
engineering triumphs 
as well, because he dis- 
covered that the Canal 
marks a revolution in 
American life that is 
about as big as any- 
thing that has taken 
place in the history of 
this country. 

You will find your- 
self glowing with a fine 
spirit that will increase 
if you read the article 
over two or three times, 
as you probably will, 





forth in philosophic nor > 
didactic fashion: its factors are presented in 
a series of incidents, in dramatic situations. 


It will be impressed upon you more 


forcefully than ever that Angel Island 
the whole world in little, that if these five 
women can work out their problem women 
everywhere can find the solution. In her 
picturesque, dramatic way, Mrs. Gillmore 
presents the clash between the woman and 
the man, between the mother and the father, 
and there is no escaping the grip of it. 
Possibly the most illuminating pute 
that can be said about “Angel Island" 
that it presents the feminist movement in 
such a way that a man can understand it. 
Apart from the two notable serials, 
Ray Stannard Baker's second article. on 


for 1t is so full of ideas 
that you will have difficulty in absorbing 
and developing them all from one reading. 


OR wisdom conveyed in joyous humor 

there is nothing to equal George Fitch's 
portrayal of the small town in the series 
now running in THE American. In the 
November number he tells about “A 
Homeburg School Election, Where Woman 
is Allowed to Vote and Man Has To." 

Henry Wallace Phillips has a Red Saunders 
story called “Victoria.” John A. Moroso 
has one of his graphic stories of New York 
firemen, called ‘‘ Duffy,” while a story of 
timely interest is “The Gold Vanity Set,” 
with its scene laid in Mexico, and a beauti- 
ful colored illustration by Blumenschein. 
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‘Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home? 


A HERBES husky boy 
or a pretty, playful girl 

"= needs Fairy Soap 
' p P ^w in the toilet and 
: NEL Se bath. Each oval. 
Ne floating cake of 

Fairy Soap is 
?; A good for 
À Ne a twenty - five 
i ^ | |. full baths. 





FAIRY 


SOAP 


<< is always white, clean, 
i : E pure and sweet. You 
: | A know this because we don't 
add to its cost by put- 
ting in expensive perfumes 
which might hide something 
from you. 


€ Simply ask your dealer for 
Fairy Soap and be your own 
judge. 
[tHE n.K. FAIRBANK company] 
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SILVERWARE are the — |. 


possibilities of modem sil- 


versmithing most manifest. PE 
So great is the scope of the Gorham | **. 
activities that every phase of silver | x 
working, from skilled hand-chasing to 
the most modern of mechanical methods, 
has been brought to the highest degree m 
of perfection in their great factories. Am mr | 
teary Z^ 
They have united art and industry ic 
and produced, within the purchasing power — // %7 
of even the moderate purse, silverware za 7: 


conforming to the wellknown standards 
of excellence maintained by the Company. 


Gorham Silverware invariably bears ^— semacun ie 
their trade-mark and may be purchased 


of leading jewelers 
CMO ng J 


STERLING every W: ere. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 


Autumn Marshes 
By Alice Felicita Corey 


They brim with joy, these meadows by the sea; 
Their mellowed gold enchains the morning sun, 
And on their quiet breast when day is done 
The luminous twilight fades most tenderly; 
Here hand in hand go peace and mystery: 
Though distance challenges, silence has won, 
The passing hours of old demands make none, 
Between us and their world the tide sweeps free. 
O, to awake to find an autumn day 

Dawning upon these marshes, and the rest 

Of work completed, launched upon its way, 
Filling the heart with quietness! Thus blessed, 
How good to sleep as sunset stills the bay 
Whose golden streams flood in to meet the West! 


PROMESA S. 
NI MAT. S À 
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The Genius of Panama 


This picture—the first color photograph ever 

made of Colonel George W. Goethals—was taken See Ray Stannard Baker's article 
on his last visit to America, especially for The on **Goethals, the Man and 
American Magazine,by Arnold Genthe, New York How He Works," on page 22 
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The Village 


of a Thousand Souls 
By Arnold L. Gesell 


Illustrated wth Photographs and Diagrams 





TeS is the absolute truth about a real village located in a pros- 
perous farming district in the Middle West. 

the village, but we withhold it from publication for reasons that will 
The author is now a teacher in Yale 
University, and the somewhat startling facts in this article were col- 


become apparent to the reader. 


ROM 1880 to 1913 is just a gener- 
ation. We aim to present here a 
rough cross-section picture of one 
generation of ordinary village hu- 
manity. It is a chronological generation, 
which includes the grandparents, fathers, 
mothers, and children, deceased and liv- 
ing. In our census we have limited our- 
selves to those who have been actual 
inhabitants of the village, and have not 
gone out into the country or into the 
city in search of relatives to pile up 


figures in the neuropathic column. We 
might have done so. 
The figures are conservative. The 


observations cover a period of thirty- 
three years, and the probability is that 
we have not detected some of the higher 
grade cases of mental deficiency, and the 
border-line cases of mental disorder. We 
lay particular stress on the number of 
families in which mental defect was ascer- 
tained. The number of individuals rated 
normal is, if anything, too high. 

The sums-total may seem extremely 
dismal. We are constrained to say, how- 
ever, that this is not a degenerate village, 
at least in the accepted sense. It is 
neither an isolated mountain community, 
nor a detached island town, where there 
has been much inbreeding. The Village 
of a Thousand Souls is located on a 
double-track railroad, in a flourishing agri- 
cultural section of the Middle West. A 
casual visitor would be likely to exclaim 
at the scenic beauty of the village, and 
to declare it an ideal place to raise healthy 
children. 

We do not know to what extent similar 
surveys would reveal village conditions 
such as we have covered, though we 
have our opinion. Meanwhile, we 
should like to arouse in the reader’s 
mind these questions: Is the village which 
you know, better; or is it worse? Is it 


(3) 


We have the name of 
years). 


possible to improve the human stock 
that lives in villages? 

[ once talked with a farmer who came 
to this village. We were discussing the 
inspection of cattle by state paid inspect- 
ors. He said he surely favored such in- 
spection: "I want to see the bad stock 
cleaned out of the valley.” He valued 
well-bred cattle. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that state aid and in- 
spection can improve the breed of do- 
mestic animals. Breeding, whether of 
plants or animals, is an art based on a 
science, the science of heredity. Eugenics 
is the science of the improvement of the 
human race by better breeding. 

For thirty-three years parents have 
lived and brought forth children in The 
Village of a Thousand Souls. At one 
end of the village lived a saloon keeper 
who is serving a life sentence for hav- 
ing taken a life. “His children are not 
quite right." I believe he is the only 
inhabitant of the village who ever com- 
mitted manslaughter, though he had 
some neighbors who lived on the border 
of the law. In fact, there were several 
shiftless, ne'er-do-well families in this 
neighborhood, who were apparently not 
equal to successful life either on the farm 
or in the town. They undoubtedly repre- 
sented a “border-line” stock in whom the 
social traits and physical energy necessary 
for even village civilization were somewhat 
deficient. Villages do not have slums, 
but they have the human material which 
in the city gravitates to the slums, if 
indeed it does not help to create the 
slums. Poverty may breed social in- 
competence, but the reverse is also true. 
The slum may be symptom as well as 
cause. The "slumlike" village hovel in 
a land of plenty proves it. 

Not far from the "criminal" lived a 
curious, old, bristly-bearded character, 


exceptional or unusual in any way. 
appearance of being typical.—THE EDITOR. 


lected by him in an investigation of the 220 families of the community, 
which he carried clear back through a whole generation (thirty-three 
From all appearances the village described is distinctly not 


On the other hand, it has every 


unkempt and dilapidated. He had no 
other companion than a-cat or two. Per- 
haps he was the crooked man who bought 
a crooked cat and lived in a crooked house. 
He had a mentality little above his con- 
temporary, Simple Simon. We believe 
the latter fact explains his poverty, his 
"shiftlessness," his dilapidated estate. 
Feeble-mindedness is at the basis of a 
good fraction of economic failure and 
economic incompetence. 

Economic incompetence often goes by 
the name of laziness, thriftlessness, shift- 
lessness. In every village we find some 
of this “worthless sort,” and they usually 
get scant sympathy, and still scanter 
interpretation. Be careful of your own 
diagnosis of these cases, reader, or you 
may make the mistake of the ignorant 
parent who actually beats a feeble- 
minded child, thinking the child wil! not 
obey, when as pure matter of fact the 
child can not obey. There may be a 
kind of laziness which will respond to 
moral suasion; but there is another, im- 
portant kind which is due to incurable 
deficiency of will. Feeble-mindedness is 
a blight which not only affects the intel- 
lect, but may also weaken the instincts 
which are at the basis, alike, of play, 
work, and thrift. 

Farther down the road lived a family 
notorious for stealing. The children were 
dificult. In a larger city they would 
have landed in the Juvenile Court. 

On the hill near-by, lived another old 
character of doubtful mental caliber. He 
dwelt in a tumbled-down house, drove a 
disreputable horse that drew a squeaky 
wagon without a seat. The boys used 
to tease and jibe "Old Man Shack." 
The reader, however, will spare him and 
ask this tolerant question: “What was 
the psychology ol this slow, seatless 
wagon and all this conspicuous lack of 
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Eugenic map of The Village of a Thousand Souls—220 families (1880-1913) 


dash and prosperity?” “Laziness!” 
“Shiftlessness!”’ Is shiftless laziness a 
refusal to put forth consecutive, syste- 
matic energy, or is it an inability to do so? 

The old man had a weak-minded 
daughter, who hardly concealed her un- 
attractive appearance when she dressed 
in gaudy colors and tried to flirt with the 
boys. The boys only laughed; and she— 
was finally taken to an asylum. 

And so we might continue our journey 
through the village, going from house to 
house as the local assessor does on his 
yearly rounds, but not to appraise the 
material goods and lands; rather to 
evaluate the grade and quality of the 
human "stock" which has found its 
family life and shelter in these two 
hundred homes. Every house has a human 
story or, we may say, a story of the 
human natures which have been associated 
with it—strong natures, happy natures, 
feeble, dejected, distraught, vacillating, 
composed, simple, ambitious natures. 

We can appraise and classify the fami- 
lies of our Village of a Thousand Souls 
with reference to certain large character- 
istics. We can do this with some success 
without the assistance of a psychological 
laboratory because, after all, life itself 
is the most comprehensive test and the 
token of the character of these villagers. 
The school, the street, the places of work 
and business, the yards, the gardens and 
the playgrounds- have been the public 
stage upon which the lives of the in- 
habitants of The Village of a Thousand 
Souls have been manifested. 

Carefully recalling and evaluating 
these innumerable manifestations, scien- 
tifically called reactions of the individual 
to his environment, we are warranted in 
constructing a eugenic map of our village 
survey such as is shown in the illustra- 
tion. Every house stands for a home 
(and therefore a family, or in a few in- 
stances a bachelor). Every circle or letter 
stands for an individual who has lived 
in the house. The symbols are as follows: 


@ Feeble-minded; CP Insane; © Suicide; 
© Alcoholic; © Epileptic; © Criminal; 
(& Eccentric; (f) Tubercular. 


The absence of a symbol indicates a 
“normal” family. 

Count the houses bearing the symbol 
@, and you get a total of 37 out of 
220 families in which feeble-mindedness 
appears in one, two, three, or four in- 


dividuals. This is a proportion of 16 
per cent. Appalling as this percentage 
1s, we are confident that a thoroughgoing 
psychological investigation of the popula- 
tion, especially of the school children, for 
thirty-three years would have resulted 
in even larger figures. 


The Feeble-Minded 
HAT is feeble-mindedness? Medic- 


ally, feeble-mindedness is a perma- 
nent, early arrest of the development of the 
nervous system, particularly of the brain 
cortex, or “gray matter.” Pedagogically, 
feeble-minded persons are those who can- 
not be taught to read, write, or cipher, with 
any marked advantage to themselvesor so- 
ciety. Psychologically, feeble-mindedness 
is acondition of permanent, incurable men- 
tal retardation limiting the individual to 
an intelligence less than that of a normal 
thirteen-year-old child. Sociologically, 
feeble-mindedness is a condition of rela- 
tive mental incompetence, dating from 
birth or infancy, which makes it impos- 
sible for the individual to get along in 
the world on equal terms with his normal 
fellows. 

The last definition is the most com- 

rehensive and practical for our survey. 
i the retrospect of thirty-three years 
what village pictures crowd about the 
caption “Feeble-minded!” The grin- 
ning simpleton, whom everybody joked; 
the queer old woman who played with 
a big rag doll; the child who never learned 
to walk and could not hold up its head; 
the overgrown girl in school, whom the 
other little children always teased, and 
who scratched back or spit back; the 
man who played an accordion, but could 
not do much of anything else; the gray- 
haired woman who always wandered 
about the streets! 

It is interesting that only one or two 
of all these and other feeble-minded in- 
habitants were ever sent to an institution. 
The reasons are plain. In many cases 
the feeble-mindedness is not recognized 
or understood. The family realize that 
the boy is “slow,” and wish that people 
would not tease him so much. “But he 
will get along all right,” the us say; 
and this prediction is partially justified. 
In a village, particularly a rural village, 
where gardens, barns, and domestic 
animals are common, the conditions of 
life are primitive. They may not be too 
severely complex for even the feeble- 


minded boy, who learns how to tend the 
stable, is happy in a simple round of 
chores, and masters a simple occupation, 
like sawing wood. A few of these worthy, 
feeble-minded villagers have almost sup- 
ported themselves + such routine occu- 
pation; and, while their lives remain 
confined to their narrow sphere, they are 
more of a butt than a menace for the 
community. 

Putting it briefly, you may get a combi- 
nation of circumstances in a village which 
are equivalent to the custodial super- 
vision of a good institution for the feebl 
minded. This feeble-mindedness leads ii 
none of the classic consequences of vice, 

auperism, crime, etc. The individual 
is socially harmless—while the happy 
xecidentul. combination of circumstances 
persists. The trouble is, some day the 
"harmless" fellow who has been sawing 
wood in the village goes out into the 
country and marries and has children! 
A glimpse of the consequences then is 
offered by the tremendous fact that two 
thirds of the inmates of institutions for 
tne feeble-minded have feeble-minded 
ancestors. About 80 per cent. of all cases 
of feeble-mindedness are due to neuro- 
pathic heredity. Few things transmit 
themselves as inevitably as feeble-minded- 
ness, and the feeble-minded have much 
larger families than normally prudent 
parents. 

In an industrial city (the villa des 
discussion has practica binominufbctutes 
the struggle for existence is more E 
and fecble-anindedess comes to clearer 
expression. Turn one of these harmless 
feeble-minded villagers into such a city 
(where he cannot saw wood, where his 
relatives cannot look after him), and he 
easily drifts into unemployment, thiev- 
ing, vagrancy, or the like Hence the 
apparently larger camber of feeble- 
minded in the city; and in this age of 
cities. A large amount of feeble-minded- 
ness is masked in our villages because 
the conditions of life are simple and 
humane enough to maintain and protect 
the feeble-minded. We may rejoice that 
it is so; but we must recognize the very 
narrow factor of safety so far as the 
race is concerned. 


The Alcoholics 


7 I ‘HE examination of our map shows 13 
saloons. It is not surprising that our 
census should therefore reveal 36 families 
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@ Feeble-minded 


in which there is alcoholism. This is a 
proportion of 16 per cent. These alcohol- 
ics are in nearly every case the fathers— 
from whose loins, as the Scriptures tell 
us, spring children. For a generation 
there has not appeared in this village a 
woman who could be considered alcoholic. 
This latter fact, no doubt, has been a 
eugenic advantage to the population, be- 
cause alcohol can poison the embryo 
through the maternal circulation if in no 
other way. But we must remember that 
every new-born babe is the product of the 
germinal protoplasm of the father as well 
as of the mother, and that alcohol may 
undermine his germ plasm to such an 
extent that an inferior child will be born. 

The hereditary effects of alcohol are 
many; and “they are never on the right 
side." Our village map shows it in clear 
association with feeble-mindedness and 
insanity in thirteen cases at least. We 
may feel sure that alcohol operates as a 
contributing, if not as an initiating, cause 
in the production of defects and defi- 
ciency of the nervous system. In men 
it has been estimated that 24 per cent. 
of the mental diseases are due to alcohol, 
which, combined with syphilis, accounts 
for almost one half of all the cases of 
insanity committed to institutions. 

In feeble-mindedness, alcoholism may 
often be regarded as effect rather than 
cause. It has been found that in homes 
for inebriates as high as 60 per cent. of 
the inmates are mentally defective. They 
drink because they are feeble-minded. 
In spite of the large number of saloons in 
our village (there once were as many as 
17) there have been only a few dipso- 
maniacs, so extreme that they were hope- 
lessly and helplessly given to drink. In 
fact, none of our alcoholics indicated on 
the map were also found to be feeble- 
minded. Many became victims to drink, 
but none, apparently, from sheer and mere 
mental deficiency. We have not reckoned 
as alcoholics those who drink intermit- 
tently; that is,those who go on sprees and 
sober up even if they do it with interesting 
regularity. Out of 47 saloon keepers (from 
1880 to 1913), though we know but one 
teetotaler, we found only 14 who drank 
heavily enough to be counted alcoholic. 

There is, of course, no satisfactory 
standard for classification; but we have 
included in our count all who drank im- 
moderately and chronically. This in- 
cluded, probably, those cases in which the 
alcoholism was extreme enough to affect 
the health and stability of posterity. 


Q Insane © Alcoholic 


© Epileptic — (S) Suicide 

We shall not draw the curtain from the 
beastlike brawls of thirty-three years in 
thirteen village saloons, nor from the 
brutalities of the drunken fathers toward 
children and mothers of children, because 
these noisy scenes, however distressing, 
are only incidental to the silent drama of 
human reproduction, upon which the 
eugenics of the village depends. 


The Insane 


ADDING three cases of epilepsy, we 

have found definite insanity in ex- 
actly 1o per cent. of the families (22). 
This is a finding of eugenic significance. 
Insanity, however, is not as irresistible 
as feeble-mindedness; it is not as incur- 
able. There are many “manageable” 
causes of insanity, and about 20 per cent. 
of the cases recover or clear up. Environ- 





Feeble-mindedness tends to be transmissible, but 
so does normality. The good and the bad branch 
of the Kallikak family 
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When both parents 
are feeble - minded 
the children are 


sure to be 
+ 3 
When only one parent is 
defective, feeble - minded- 
ness may skip a generation 
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© Criminal 
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ment and hygiene figure more largely in 
reducing and controlling various insani- 
ties.* Still, the best and most convenient 
insurance against insanity will always be 
the acquisition through heredity of a 
sound nervous system from clean, tem- 
perate mothers and fathers. What shall 
we think of 220 families in the same 
village of which 26 per cent. show either 
feeble-minded or insane members? 


The Eccentrics 


‘THis is an interesting group, and we 
have placed 34 members in it. Others 
might have placed more. There is no 
standard that we can have recourse to when 
we wish to measure the deviation of eccen- 
tric individuals; but there have been at 
least 34 decided deviates in this particular 
village. The eccentric is a singular sort 
of person who often is “on the border 
line." Sometimes he crosses the bound- 
ary; sometimes he is partly on both sides. 
In several of our instances eccentricity is 
associated with marked ability along 
mechanical, musical, or intellectual lines. 
There is a sound and wholesome kind 
of eccentricity, which gives the world 
sparkle and spice; but there is another 
kind, which has insanity for its uncanny 
brother or sister. Several of the cases 
marked @ on the map are found next to 
Q, and undoubtedly constitute potential 
or incipient insanities. This village has 
had at least two eccentric druggists, one 
of whom became insane (his insanity was 
discovered while he was waiting on a 
customer). Two other druggists com- 
mitted suicide, which is an extreme devia- 
tion from the normal. 

Where shall we classify the extremely 
inveterate, and the inveterately extreme 
liar? The village had one such. Doctor 
Forel in his book on “Nervous and Men- 
tal Hygiene” refers to a similar type as 
“the pathological liar." And what of 
those few morbidly inquisitive indi- 
viduals, and the intensely envious ones, 
and the village recluses afflicted with a 
fear of all human kind? They must be 
classified somewhere. 

Here must also be mentioned a minority 
of medieval minds, that have persisted 
into the years 1880-1913, minds which 


* Those who are interested in a well-organized en- 
deavor to reduce the alarming amount of mental im- 
pairment in the United States, should get into touch 
with the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, of 
which Mr. Clifford W. Beers, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, is secretary, and Dr. Thomas W. Salmon is 
director of special studies. 
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Evidence of a Feeble Mind 





have been untouched by the scientific time 
spirit and revel in superstition, primitive 
religions, necromancy. These minds have 
taken to such creeds as Dowieism, and 
their possessors offered some curious re- 
ligious spectacles to the rest of the vil- 
lagers, who laughed or smiled. Some of 
them have as readily changed to other 
religions. Their minds are highly sug- 
gestible, even gullible; and their general 
psychology is eccentric to us because it 
is primitive. 

lt seems probable that such minds were 
once common, and being in the majority 
were normal. ‘They still are adapted to 
primitive modes of thought and primi- 
tive community life; in a modern village 
they are an interesting anachronism, 
explainable by the laws of psychic 
heredity. The course and momentum of 
heredity which have brought the pro- 
gressive villagers to their mental station 
in life, have brought this minority to 
theirs, but only not so far. . 

Little of scientific value is known about 
that variety of eccentrics called cranks. 
Dr. Macdonald thinks the Government 
should establish a bureau for the study 
of the subject. Our village could provide 
a few cases (especially of religious charac- 
ter) for clinical study. 

I would also mention here a worthy 
miser who left a fortune of many thou- 
sands—and wore the same hat for thirty 
years. The psychology of the miser de- 
notes a relative weakness of certain social 
instincts and an accentuation of the pro- 
prietary instinct, which in humbler 
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A Sociological Contrast 


creatures is called the hoarding instinct. 
It is a venerable trait, and a valuable 
one if it is bred in proper proportion. 

The same holds true of the maternal 
instinct. Rarely does nature leave it out 
of her compositions. It is present even 
in the imbecile and the moron, whose 
heredity is in so many other respects nil 
or deficient. And yet in The Village of a 
Thousand Souls there was at least one 
example of that anomalous creature, a 
wicked stepmother. The cruelty of this 
being has been celebrated in a hundred 
folk tales in every land. These tales are 
a pathetic evidence of the frailty of 
human nature, and of the difficulty the 
race has had in evolving to a more altru- 
istic level. 

This village stepmother, while she 
shielded her own brood, was spiteful 
and brutal to those of her adoption. 
Jealousy, lack of mental vision, per- 
versity, whatever you may call upon 
to explain the domestic tragedies which 
she inflicted—before you completely con- 
demn her, ask what was her inheritance. 


The Delinquents 


"THE subject of crime is most perplex- 

ing. There is no satisfactory index 
of what constitutes crime. Shall we call 
the cruel stepmother a criminal? Her 
acts were anti-social enough. Shall we 
designate the shiftlessness of the old man 
with the seatless wagon as economic moral 
delinquency? And what about the village 
girls who had illegitimate children? The 





Evidence of a Vigorous Mind 





saloon keeper who murdered may have 
been feeble-minded. A Binet test might 
prove him to have an intelligence age of 
only ten or twelve. It is coming to be 
believed that about 25 per cent. of our 
criminals are feeble-minded, which is to 
say, they are not criminals at all. 

Some kind and philosophic people even 
excuse on mental rather than moral 
grounds the village banker who lost the 
hard-earned savings of the town.  *' Per- 
haps he did not know the banking busi- 
ness.” He went to the penitentiary for 
his offense. He was threatened with 
village lynch law, but from the stand- 
point of higher criticism even this man 
may not have been a true criminal. 

I do not know what to say about a 
former inhabitant of the village who took 
up his dual life of bigamy, but used the 
fortune which he adroitly secured from 
the second wife to maintain handsomely 
the wife and children of his first marriage— 
until he, too, was put behind the bars. 

Vagrancy is anether form of delin- 
quency. At least three of the young men 
of the village wandered off beyond all trace. 


The Talented 
WE SPEAK of heredity so often in 


connection with degeneracy that we 
have almost forgotten that it is a benef- 
cent force. Heredity actually tends to 
conserve the normal even more than the 
abnormal. Doctor Goddard’s study of 
the Kallikak family is a splendid reminder 
of this fact. Our survey bore evidence 
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that special abilities, no less than inabili- 
ties, are hereditary. Artistic and busi- 
ness and executive abilities were found 
to run in families. Some appear to be 
born leaders, others natural-born hu- 
morists, others attorneys, or baseball 
players of National League caliber. 

This village has sent out more than 
the usual quota of crack baseball players, 
and students of normal schools, colleges, 
and universities. Some of the graduates 
hold high positions as engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, and college professors, the 
number of superior rank being about 
14 (number of families 9). 

One fact which seems to distinguish 
superior from ordinary families is that, 
while members of the latter seem almost 
to stop growing at about the age of 35, 
the lives of the former deepen and expand 
even into the vanishing years of old age. 
A visitor returns to the village after an 
absence of ten years. He is shocked at 
the relative standstill of a large part of 
the population. 

This lack of development after the age 
of 35 or 40 represents primarily an innate 
deficiency in the protoplasm of the nerv- 
ous system. It is a psychological fact 
undoubtedly of eugenic import. Superior 
individuals exhibit a lengthening of the 
period of plasticity and growth. Their 
personalities are correspondingly the 
richer from experience. 


The Mediocre 
EREDITY must also be thanked for 


a great deal of the world’s mediocrity. 
We say “thanked” advisedly. A rough 
count discloses that of 110 normal families 
over half would be rated mediocre. While 
distinguished talents are not uncommonly 
associated with some kind of mental de- 
fect, mediocrity and mental health often 
go together. With this mediocrity also 
are associated those homely virtues of 
“sturdy commonplaceness” which are 
the ballast of civilized life: sympathy, 
neighborliness, self-sacrifice, industry, re- 
spect for law, love of children, and a 
moderate fund of common sense. The 
neuropathic figures for this village are 
appalling enough; but a catholic, opti- 
mistic view of the situation must give due 
credit to this healthy core of sound stock. 
If the countless acts of humanity and 
homely heroism which have sprung from 
a generation of these plain village people 
could be massed together, they would 
swell to epic proportions. 

ediocrity seems to be an expression 
of “the stability of the essential human 
characteristics.” It has been accounted 


e 


or on the general assumption that “an 


inheritance is a mosaic made up of con- 
tributions from a complex of ancestors 
which, when traced, say, to a tenth gen- 
eration back, correspond to an average 
sample of the stock in question." 


Heredity and Village Reform 


HIS racial inertia represented by the 

mass of mediocrity, it has been aptly 
said, “is at once the hope and the despair 
of the social reformer." It is a hope be- 
cause it is an anchor; it is a despair be- 
cause the anchor drags. 

One element in the progress of the race, 
and of the village, will be the gradual 
lifting of the level of hereditary medioc- 
rity. This progress will be accompanied 
by an improved and increasingly complex 
environment. Each implies the other. 
The soundest kind of superiority to-day is 
equivalent to a harmonious ela cement 
and refinement of the elements of sturdy 
commonplaceness. Such superiority is 
true super-normality, or hyper-normality. 
There is a kind of pseudo-normal genius 
on the other hand, which is in the na- 
ture of an eccentric variation from the 
normal. 

The production of both types can be 
brought under the partial control of man, 
whose evolution is becoming more and 
more conscious. Karl Pearson, one of 
the pioneers of the eugenic movement, 
makes an interesting ibsets ation along 
this line: “In the tenth generation a 
man has theoretically 1024 great-grand- 
parents. He is eventually the product 
of a population of this size and their mean 
can hardly differ from that of the general 
population. . . . Among mankind we 
trust largely for our exceptional men to 
extreme variations occurring among the 
commonplace, but if we could remove the 
drag of the mediocre element in ancestry, 
were it only for a few generations, we 
should sensibly eliminate regression, or 
create a stock of exceptional men. This 
is precisely what is done by the breeder 
in selecting and isolating a stock until it is 
established." The differential migration 
of superior individuals from a village 
tends, of course, to a fixing and even a 
lowering of the strains of the village 
mediocrity and dullness, which stay at 
home. 

No sane eugenist would, of course, at- 
tempt to apply the methods of cattle 
breeding in order to hasten the improve- 
ment of village or urban populations; and 
the premature eugenist will not have the 
opportunity to do so. There is not even 
much likelihood that The Village of a 
Thousand Souls will soon establish a 
eugenic bureau and issue eugenic certifi- 


cates* to those who desire to publish 
their bans; but there is a real possibility 
that the State will soon make a systematic 
attempt to secure a registration of the 
unfit and prevent the mating of the un- 
fit. Only the rankest pessimists and be- 
lievers in. noninterference will condone 
the increase of feeble-mindedness and 
insanity which is occurring everywhere in 
the villages of the land. We need not 
wait for the perfection of the infant 
science of eugenics before proceeding upon 
a course of supervision and segregation 
which will prevent the horrible renewal 
of this defective protoplasm that is con- 
taminating the stream of village life. 

The social reformers have all these 
years accepted the stream of life as they 
found it, and, as Havelock Ellis says, 
"while working to cleanse the banks of 
the stream made no attempt to purify 
the stream itself." The solemn facts of 
heredity must now be respected. En- 
vironment is the lesser half. The Village 
of a Thousand Souls has no factories; is in 
a region of surpassing beauty, with ample 
air, space, sunshine. The conditions of life 
are not severe. The opportunities for 
play and physical development of children 
are almost ideal; educational facilities are 
free. Even with the large number of 
saloons, the conditions of life are im- 
measurably superior to those of the tene- 
ment districts of crowded cities; and yet, 
in spite of these environmental advantages, 
26 per cent. of a series of 220 local families 
show the taint of either insanity or feeble- 
mindedness. 

A good high school principal can by his 
influence elevate the tone of the whole 
town; but no principal or teacher can by 
patient work after school save, restore, 
or make over a feeble-minded scholar. 
A philanthropist by founding a library 
or clubhouse may add greatly to the 
happiness of this village. No one who 
has lived long in one village has failed to 
notice the strong environmental influences 
both of educational institutions and in- 
spiring individuals. Yet heredity remains 
the greater half. 

The banks of the racial river of life 
should be beautified and ennobled by all 
that the willing hands of man can rear 
and contrive; but those benefactors who 
labor now through science and wise legis- 
lation to purify the very springs of the 
dying and living stream will ke thrice 
blessed by the generations unborn. 


* Such certificates are, however, not a complete 
chimera. Already there is a Eugenics Record Office at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York, devoted to 
the advancement of the science and practice of eugenics. 
This office “protters its services free of charge to persons 
secking advice as to the consequences of proposed 
marriage matings.” 
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MASTER came early 
that year, and the rain 
which fell steadily the 
| day before was not the 
life-giving shower 
which poets sing. It 
was not even a warm 
drizzle, but a raw 
downpour which 
steadily took the heart 
out of the city as the 
Chauffeurs were more 


hours went by. 
sulky than usual, shopgirls more lackadai- 


sical. As noon brought no let-up in the 
drenching from the lowering clouds which 
hung over the city, even the rubber-coated 
trafic squad grunted rather than spoke 
the answers to stereotyped queries, and 
the newsboys whined out the names of their 
early evening papers instead of calling 
them with the customary whole-souled 
rasp. 
Yet, for all this, the whole city was on 
a pinnacle of glowing cheerfulness com- 
pns to the mood which prevailed be- 
ind the scenes at the Collingwood 
Theater that afternoon. From the lit- 
tlest "broiler" in the chorus to Elsie 
Bannon in the star's dressing-room, every 
member of “The Seashore Girl” company 
was inoculated with the spirit of gloom. 
Rainy matinée-day of a show that is only 
a half success is bad enough anyway, but 
when it comes in Holy Week—with its 
halved salaries and more than halved 
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“But do you think it’s a proper play ?” asked his wife 


: d. 


audiences—it becomes almost too much. 
In the chorus girls’ dressing - room there 
was less chatter than usual and what 
there was had the whine of inertia or the 
shrillness of acid give-and-take. In the 
room where the chorus men peeled 
themselves out of flare-skirted coats and 
impossible trousers the same mood pre- 
vailed. 

Nor were matters much better in the 
individual dressing - rooms.  Parkham 
Lonsdale, the singing hero, did not regard 
himself in his glass with the usual meas- 
ure of content. George Henkle, who 
played the stout comic hotel keeper, 
complained — with reason — that the 
weather made him wheeze. Even little 
Jimmie Newby, the chief comedian, who 
did the part of the professional life-saver 
who couldn't swim, was out of sorts. 
However, he had enough zest left to poke 
his head through the open door of Elsie 
Bannon's room and hum the song hit of 
the second act: 


If the water seems cold—Keep Away! 
If the water seems warm—Right About! 
If the air is full of spray 
Come again some other day, 
If the water seems wet—Stay Out! 


Elsie Bannon looked up from the task 
of half-heartedly polishing her left thumb 
nail and grinned sadly at Jimmie. 

"[t's wet enough to-day, Jimmie, lord 
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knows; but how is one to keep out? It's 
not real healthy to cut a matinée, as you 
know.” 

“Yes, J know,” returned the little man. 
“But what’s the use, dear lady, in your 
having your name strung up in pink bulbs 
over the front door if it don’t bring you 
a chance to lay off on a day like this?” 

“T’ve often wondered myself,” said the 

retty girl, tucking back a stray lock of 
hair. * Anyhow, there'll be nobody here 
to-day. We can loaf along ’most any old 


way. 

Eisie Bannon was one of the youngest 
full-fledged musical comedy stars on the 
stage and one of the most a oue, 
yet already her interest had begun to 
stale. To go out before the footlights, 
to sing and then to glide off into one of 
those dances which had given her her 
fame—to-day all this seemed the most 
unessential thing in the world, and the 
most wearisome. 

In the chorus girls’ room Hildegarde 
Hetherington had unconsciously summed 
it up to the girl at the mirror next to 
hers. 

“T’ve slapped it on to-day, Madge,” 
said she. "AndIseeyou have too. But 
it don't matter. There'll be nobody out 
in front this afternoon, and those that 
are won't be more'n half alive. An’, 
speaking for myself, I don't care whether 
school keeps or not. A day like this, there's 
no use trying to get anything over!" 
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Meantime an old man, keen-eyed and 
almost boyishly interested in the sights 
of the city, had paused in front of 
the Collingwood Theater. His arm was 
clasped in that of a little old lady with 
white hair and those pink cheeks that 
come only with the passage of the years. 
As they stood thus, steadying their um- 
brella against the gusts, it would have 
been clear to even the most casual ob- 
server that Captain Amos Benton and 
his wife were seeing the city. One would 
hardly have needed to hear the title to 
pick him out as a war veteran. The only 
slightly-stooping carriage, the grizzled 
chin whisker, the twinkling eye, and the 
look of complete serenity were such as 
one often sees in those who risked all in 
youthful service. And the way the old 
ES clung to her husband's arm and 

poked up at him kindled many a wistful 
a tender smile along their way. As an 
unusually vicious gust struck them, Cap- 
tain Amos Benton put down the umbrella 
and drew his wife into the shelter of the 
Collingwood's doorway. 

He looked about him, and the smile 
that suddenly played across his lips indi- 
cated a dawnin scheme. 

. “Abbie,” said he, “you and I've been 
thinking that, what with stores an' 
churches an' high buildings an' parks an' 
car rides an' what not, we've just about 
done this city up brown. But we 
haven't. Here we are, leaving for home 
to-morrow morning, an' not one single 
theater have we been in to tell the folks 
about." 

“That’s so, but—" 

"Now you see that big sign there?" 
went on Amos. ‘“‘Matinée To-day.’ 
That means there’s going to be a show 
here this afternoon. An’ I say that you 
and me get tickets right now and take 
it in. 

“ But do you think it’s a proper play?” 
asked his wife, surveying a little doubt- 
fully the poster of “The Seashore Girl," 
which represented a willowy blonde in a 
much abbreviated bathing suit advancing 


into the ocean with arms outstretched in 
welcome toward a Venus who had just 
emerged from the crest of a breaker. 

The old soldier gavea little dry chuckle. 
^ Proper! I dunno," said he. "It may 
be an' then again it may not; though 
these pictures make one kinder suspect 
this play'd never be just the thing for a 
Sunday school concert. But look here, 
Abbie— we've been married fifty-three 
year come May, lived under the same 
roof, et at the same table, raised six 
childern, an' got gran'childern of our 
own." He chuckled again. ‘‘ Between 
you an' me, I guess we're old enough so's 
our morals won't get frostbitten by this 
play." 

“But won't it be wasting our money?” 

“Mos’ likely. But that’s all that ever 
happens to you in the city. However, 
I’m not afraid of that. Wen inland 
folks an', as you can see from the name, 
this Seashore business will be a kind of 
education to us.” 

And before his wife could offer any 
further objection Amos had started for 
the window of the box office. 

“How are ye, sir!" said Amos to the 
lofty individual within. “My wife an’ I, 
we've decided to take in your show and 
I'd be much obliged to you for a couple 
of your best places. You see, my wife 
hasn't got quite the hearin’ she used to, 
so I wouldn't mind a mite if you put us 
clear in the front seats where the young 
folks gen'ally sit." 

Something about the old man's words 
and manner made the supercilious being 
within drop his Olympian indifference for 
the moment and look over the bunch of 
several score of orchestra tickets which 
the week and the weather had brought 
back from various outside agencies. He 
gave Amos a pair of aisle seats in the 
third row, center. 

“Much obliged to ye, sir. Benton's 
my name—of Bascom Ridge. If you sh'd 
ever happen to be in those parts, look me 
u 


And Amos left the young man too much 


astonished either to respond or sneer. 
The old gentleman found his wife look- 
ing at a frame of pictures of Elsie Bannon. 

“ Pretty sightly youngster, she is,” 
said he. 

“She is so. Just think!—I s’ pose there 
are some folks who are able to see her and 
speak to her when she's not acting. Itd 
be wonderful, wouldn’t it, to really meet 


her off the stage! 


MOS led the way to the entrance and 

they were shown to their seats. It 
was so early that hardly more than a 
score were as yet scattered about the 
theater. And the people dribbled in so 
slowly that, even by the time the over- 
ture was due, the theater was hardly 
a quarter full. What was more, as Miss 
Fil degixde Hetherington had shrewdly 
foreseen, those that were there looked as 
though they had journeyed from a sense 
of duty through the rain to attend a 
funeral. Even the ushers and the musi- 
cians who stumbled up from under the 
stage had a hangdog air. But of this. 
neither Amos Benton nor his wife noticed 
a sign. They sat silent, or conversing in 
timid whispers, as pleased and expectant 
as a couple of youngsters. There was no 
one in the two rows in front of them to 
cut off their view. They beamed as the 
orchestra leader climbed gloomily to his 
seat, and the asbestos curtain slid up out 
of sight. When the players began to 
grind out the preliminary collection. of 
tunes from the opera the two became 
almost rigid with anticipation. 

And then—the curtain rose, disclosing 
the imaginary piazza of an Wu gard 
summer hotel, on which the chorus girls 
in fashionable frocks disported them- 
selves, singing wearily: 


* Merry summer maids are we," 
and on into the inevitable “s p “sand,” 
and "hand in hand." Their singing and 
dancing were completely perfunctory, as 
any other member of the profession would 





The enthusiasm of the Bentons was so sincere in its simple joy and unconsciousness that it began to be understood 
on both sides of the footlights 
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have seen instantly. Even the little band 
of time-killers present at that matinée 
felt—without understanding why—the 
limpness of the business, and at the end 
of the opening chorus sat lumpily, hoping 
that something different might be in 
store. 

But down in front Amos and his wife 
asked for nothing better. She sat in 
complete wonder at the dresses, he in 
silent admiration of the faces and the 
hackneyed chorus convolutions. Even 
when the girls were joined by the chorus 
men, looking as if they had been caught 
stealing jam, the picture did not fade. 
At the end of the opening chorus, Amos's 
hands came up automatically, ready to 
clap. Butas no sound came from the rest 
of the house he dropped them in disap- 
pointment. Evidently it was not the 
thing to applaud. 

It did not, however, take the chorus 
long to catch the mood of the crowd. 
They found what they had expected, an 
apathy as profound as their own, and 
acted accordingly. Or rather they didn't 
act. Bonnie Birhhoean: after a glance 
at the house, expressed the case exactly 
when she muttered from the corner of 
her mouth to the girl next her, “ All asleep! 
Gee, what's the use this afternoon, when 
we're queered in the get-away!” 

Even with the first act well under way, 
the gloom steadily thickened. The ar- 
rival at the hotel of Elsie Bannon, as the 
heiress; her welcome by fat George Hen- 
kle, the proprietor; her arrangement with 
said proprictor to escape the man she 
didn't intend to marry, by dressing her- 
self as a hotel maid; a little later the 
tenor's disguise as a bell-boy—all this left 
the audience cold. Even Hoffman, the 
house manager, standing at the back for 
a minute, recognized the prevailing at- 
mosphere and scowled at the chilly greet- 
ing given to Elsie Bannon and Parkham 
Lonsdale in their opening song, “We may 
be only servants, but we know how to 
love." 

Yet of all this indifference on both sides 
of the footlights the old Army man and 
the little wife beside him guessed nothing. 
To them the lavishness of lights and the 
costuming were like some rare dream. 
As each song came with its attendant 
dance it seemed to surpass the last. 
Elsie Bannon was to them an apparition 
of charm and radiance. Henkle's thread- 
bare gags and timeworn business seemed 


to Captain Amos incredibly fresh and 
ingenious. But as yet—out of deference 
to the reserve of the audience— he had 
managed to hold his laughter in check. 
It had been hard work. Merely to nudge 
his wife and chuckle inwardly was becom- 
ing almost more than he could stand. 


HE first act was half over before Jim- 

mie Newby, as the life-saver, got the 
cue for his first entrance. He came trot- 
ting on in his badly fitting orange and 
black bathing suit. His wizened frame, 
the score of medals pinned on his chest 
and the huge bunch of keys labeled 
“Bath House" struck home in C, Center, 
I and3. Amos’s face was convulsed with 
silent mirth at the drollness of it. Jim- 
mie sidled over to the bevy of summer 
maids and said, “Come on, girls, time for 
your swim! The ocean's waiting! Hurry 
up, and let's see who'll be the lucky one 
to get saved to-day!" 

It was too much for human self-con- 
trol. The storm broke. Amos rocked in 
his seat, at first with a choked treble 
snicker, then with a burst of laughter 
which rolled through the whole theater. 

In contrast to the previous spirit 
of the house it caught the stage 
off its guard. Three show girls 
giggled outright and the chorus 
men stared openly at C r and 3. 
Elsie Bannon had to turn her face 
away and Jimmie himself stopped 
for a second, as if he had received 
an electric shock from the kevs he 
was distributing. 

Then the show went on to a bit 
which was always rushed because 
it invariably fell so flat. George 
Henkle hurried to Jimmie and 
cried, "Life-saver, you look half 
starved. Come and have a mint 
julep—or a peppermint!" And, 
as the librettist willed, Jimmie 
replied, “Don’t be impertinent. 
None of your mint sauce!” 

Instead of the usual calm that 
followed this sally, there came 
again the roll of pent-up laughter 
from the third row. This time 
many of the audience joined in it, peer- 
ing down to get a glimpse of the little 
gray-haired man near the stage. With 
new impetus Jimmie came down to the 
footlights and began his song: “Sez she, 
‘She sells Sea Shells'." The song was 
a rank imitation of a success earlier in 
the season but of this Amos knew nothing. 
His hands, horny from plow-handles and 
hoe, came together at the end of the 
chorus. And a burst of applause from 
the rest of the house followed that lead. 

It was as if the show had received a 
hypodermic stimulant. Things went 
with a rush. And by the time the com- 
pany was singing the “Off to the Beach” 
finale of Act I., the whole spirit of the 
day had changed 

"Did you pipe the old boy and his 
dame in the third row?" said Bonnie Bar- 
rington in the dressing-room, as she 
squeezed herself into such a bathing suit 
as never was on sea or land. “The guy 
that papered that pair in did a good job.” 

It was the prevailing opinion among 
the cynical minded, in the audience as 
well as behind, that the press agent had 
"planted" the old couple down in front 
to whip up the crowd. But from the 
moment that Jimmie Newby sprang out 





of a pile of real sand with the cry of 

* Buried treasure!" the enthusiasm of the 
Bentons was so sincere in its simple joy 
and unconsciousness that it began to be 
understood on both sides of the footlights. 
From that instant there was no longer 
any reluctance in the audience. "'If the 
water seems wet—Stay Out!” drew the 
Saturday night number of encores. Even 
the usually stolid musicians in the or- 
chestra unbent enough to gaze, slantwise, 
with curiosity at the flushed and happy 
old couple near them.  ** Beach Girl" and 
“In the Swim" went as they had never 
gone before. And Elsie Bannon used her 
final high note in every verse of “Castles 
in the Sand," instead of only once. 


HE whole company began to act “at” 

Amos and the little wife. Chorus girls 
smiled at him as if he were a sophomore 
with an automobile. And George Henkle 
grew vain because he discovered he could 
make Mrs. Benton laugh as much as 
Jimmie himself could. As for Jimmie, he 
flung himself into his clowning with an 
abandon he had not shown for months. 
He corkscrewed through his dances with 


an energy which might have been spread 
out over four performances. His efforts 
to preserve his reputation as a swimmer 
made a new chorus girl titter. He shot 
his jokes directly at Amos, who laughed 
until the whole audience was laughing 
contagiously, as much with the old gen- 
tleman as at the comedian. Jimmie him- 
self began to have such a good time that 
he gagged his part shamelessly. And 
Elsie Bannon was not slow in playing up 
to him. After Jimmie had pattered 
through his song, "I'd like to marry a 
Mermaid," it was Elsie who had caused 
a flutter of white through the theater by 
stepping to the footlights and pleading,— 
with the intonations of another actress,— 
“Do you believe in mermaids? If you 
do, wave your handkerchiefs!” 

The curtain came down on a whirlwind 
finish to Act II. The atmosphere behind 
the scenes was electric with the unusual. 
After Jimmie Newby had changed to his 
Neptune costume of scales and seaweed,— 
the last act, of course, being a fancy dress 
ball,—he dropped into Elsie Bannon’s 
room. He was glowing with pleasure. 

“Beats anything ever happened to me 
since the days when I used to parade 
with a linen duster and a phoney cernet. 
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Why, the pair of 'em never saw a show 
in their lives before! Does me good to 
look at 'em. You can almost smell the 
new-mown hay.” 

" Come, cut that out, Jimmie!" said 
Elsie. “Do you want to make me cry? 
I came from the country once myself, 
you know. The dears!" she went on, 
half under her breath. “I wish there 
was something we could do for them after 
the show.” 

“So do L" He sat up with a start. 
“Why, look here! It’s a beast of a day. 
Some of us'll hang round here an' eat 
without going out at all before the eve- 
ning show. Why couldn't we—” 

But Elsie cut him off with a cry of de- 
light. “The very thing! Rake up Jen- 
kins somewhere and make him arrange 
matters during the last act. What's a 
press agent for if he can’t raise some food 
when there's need of it?” 

Jenkins was finally located at his desk 
in the office building above the theater, 
where he worked day after day trying to 
make the newspapers try to make the 

ublic believe that non-successes were 
fiis and that hits were on the way to 
outrun “Charlies Aunt.” As Jimmie 
outlined his plan Jenkins did not rise to 
it. He made no effort to be anything but 
tepid until Jimmie and Elsie dragged him 
to the proscenium arch where, from the 
edge of the curtain, he could see Amos 
and Mrs. Benton sitting eagerly waiting 
for the third act. Jenkins looked a long 
time without speaking. Then he turned 
to Jimmie. 

“Looks like an uncle I used to visit in 
sugaring-off time,” said he. Then he 
went on, “Well, I suppose I shall have to 
fall in with your plan. But who’s to pay 
for it?” 

“Oh, charge it up to the department,” 
returned Jimmie. “Those two old folks 
have done more advertising for this show 
this afternoon than you do in a month,” 
he went on with a grin. 

Jenkins did not seem altogether con- 
vinced. But Elsie cut in impatiently, 
“Never mind. If you aren’t willing to 
see to having it paid for, Jimmie and 
I'll settle the bills ourselves." 

Jenkins hesitated. “I guess it'll be all 
right,” said he. “But can I get in two 
or three reporters?” 

Elsie laughed. “Get in a printing 
press and a tame editor, if it pleases you. 
Onlv get something to eat and a wav to 





sit down; and put it through during this 
last act." 


VEN as she spoke the music for the 

last act sounded. Jenkins hurried 
away to do the necessary telephoning and 
Elsie and Jimmie circulated through 
the company, spreading news of the 
scheme. George Henkle was enthusias- 
tic and even Parkham Lonsdale the 
Singing Icicle, as Bonnie Barrington had 
wickedly nicknamed him—condescended 
to show some warmth. And most of the 
chorus—stirred less perhaps by sentiment 
than by the thought of getting a meal 
free —were agreeable to staying. 

Meanwhile Act III. swung into its 
stride. Laughter leaped at each quip or 
grimace. George Henkle ran out of 
verses for “Put it in the Bill" before the 
crowd began to be satised. ‘The same 
thing happened to Jimmie when he leaned 
on his trident and pattered the stanzas 
of "Neptune Knows." And the way 
Elsie Bannon sang “Please, Mr. Cupid, 
mend my heart!" that afternoon sold 
fifty copies of the song in the lobby later. 
At last came the final curtain with the 
whole company lined up down stage as 
far as the falling curtain would allow and 
singing, "If the water seems wet—Stay 
Out!" Elsie was in the tenór's arms at 
last; Jimmie was trying to impale the 
hotel keeper's wallet with his trident. 
But every eye was smiling kindly down 
on Amos and his wife. 

The curtain fell and the orchestra 
swung off into “Pd like to marry a Mer 
maid," and finally into manifold iterations 
of “Castles in the Sand." Captain Amos 
Benton and his wife squeezed into their 
coats. Their faces had grown suddenly 
grave, with the regret of children at an 
abruptly terminated pleasure. As Amos 
was stooping for his umbrella, an usher 
came swiftly down the aisle and touched 
him on the arm. 

“Just a minute, sir," said he deferen- 
tially. "Miss Bannon would like to see 
you and the lady." 

The old man's jaw dropped. '"Miss— 
Miss Elsie Bannon?” 

“Of course.” 

Amos recovered himself and smiled in- 
dulgently. “You’ve made a mistake, my 
“Miss Bannon doesn't 


friend," said he. 
know us." 
“No, there’s no mistake. I'm sure of it.” 
Amos turned to his wife. 


“If vou'll 


just wait here, Abbie,” said he, “PIL go 
with this gentleman and straighten mat- 
ters out.” 

The usher did not stir. “Miss Bannon 
specially said she wanted to see you both. 
If you'll please follow me, I'll take you 
behind.” 

In amazement they put themselves in 
the usher’s hands. He led them down a 
side aisle, behind a row of boxes, and 
through a door. They passed out across 
an open space which Amos recognized as 
the stage, from the scenery which a crowd 
of men were dismantling. A puffy-jowled 
man in his shirt sleeves paused in the 
middle of a shouted order to eye them 
curiously. Then they went on along 
a corridor. And, after steering them 
through a brilliantly lighted doorway, the 
usher left them. 

Jimmie Newby, still in his Neptune 
costume, stepped. across the little dress- 
ing-room to meet them. 

“Im Jimmie Newby,” said he, holding 
out his hand, “and you’re—” 

“Captain Amos Benton." And the old 
man shook hands. ‘But isn’t there some 
mistake? Did you folks really want to 
see us?” 

“We really did,—the worst way,” an- 
swered Jimmie. 

“Make you acquainted with my wife, 
Mr. Newby,” said the old soldier proudly. 

As Jimmie bowed to the white-haired 
lady, Elsie Bannon rose from where she 
sat in the frame of electric bulbs before 
the mirror. She came over to them. 

“It’s good of you to come behind and 
see us, Cape Benton,—you and your 
wife," said Elsie simply. "We'd be so 
glad if you'd stop and have supper with 
us. 


MOS turned to his wife. She looked 

at him and her wrinkled cheeks turned 
a shade pinker. And then,—almost be- 
fore they knew how it had come about,— 
they had taken off their coats, and were 
sitting on trunks, chatting as if to old 
friends. 

At first Elsie and Jimmie had tried to 
thank them for the way their appreciation 
had galvanized the show into life that after- 
noon, but they soon gave up the task in 
despair. Captain Amos and his wife were 
utterly unconscious of what they had 
done; they had never dreamed that their 
simple, hearty pleasure had spread, like 
something tangible, about the audience 
and up onto the stage until it was almost 
as if they were the real actors controlling 
the scene. 

And after a while Jenkins poked his 
head in the door and nodded at Elsie, to 
indicate that all was ready. She rose 
and led the way to the stage. The press 
agent had seen to his part sufficiently 
well. A long table had fen improvised 
and chairs had been brought in. There 
was plenty to eat on the table and some- 
thing to drink as well. Two or three 
waiters from the restaurant which had 
supplied the food presided over the scene. 
The “borders” were all on, casting 
brilliant light from above. The curtain 
had been raised, revealing the rows and 
rows of seats stretching back into the emp- 
ty gloom. Something like a couple of dozen 
members of “The Seashore Girl" com- 
pany had ‘decided to stay. With the 
evening performance only two hours 
away, almost none of them had put on 
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And then,—almost before they knew how it had come about,—they had taken 


off their coats, and were sitting on trunks, chatting as if to old friends 


their street clothes; some remained as 
they were at the final curtain; others had 
changed to be ready for the first act 
again, but all wore their make-up. In 
the background hovered three or four 
reporters whom Jenkins had put on the 
trail. Elsie saw them, stopped, and stood 
knitting her brows. Then she went to 
Jenkins. 

"I'm sorry, but you'll have to call off 
the press.” 

“But you said—” 

“T know I did, and I was wrong. I 
didn't stop to think. But it won't do. 
I'm simply not going to have these two 
old innocents interviewed, and written 
up, and made fools of, to amuse the 
breakfast tables of this town to-morrow.” 

Jenkins was grieved, but he had had 
dealings with Elsie Bannon before and 
he knew when it was time to back down. 
So he merely asked, “‘How’ll we get rid 
of them?" 

“PIL see to it." And she walked over 
to the group of newspaper men. 

“ Boys,” said she frankly, “ there's been 


a mistake. I’m partly to blame. The 
trouble's been yours and I'm sorry. But 
we've got no story for you. I’m just 


entertaining a couple of my friends, that's 
all. Nothing doing.” 

"Can't we hang around and judge as 
to that for ourselves?” asked the youngest 
reporter. 


"No." The tone was decisive, and an 
older man who had crossed swords with 
the actress once in the past shrugged his 
shoulders and picked up his hat. The 
rest followed him. Jenkins hurried after 
them with a handful of conciliatory cigars. 

Elsie went back to her guests. She 
found them rather embarrassed by the 
numbers; but free-and-easy introductions 
all round relieved the tension somewhat. 
It had been planned that Captain Amos 
should sit at one end of the long table 
and Mrs. Benton at the other, but the 
old lady was thrown into such a panic at 
the idea of being separated from her 
husband that the plan was abandoned, 
and they were placed side by side. 


T WAS a gay crowd that sat down to- 

gether. Pac George Henkle devoted 
himself specially to Mrs. Benton and suc- 
ceeded in making her laugh almost as 
much as he had in his part of the hotel 
proprietor. The champagne went round, 
though only enough had been provided to 
give each a little. And old Mrs. Benton, 
at her first sip, set her glass down in 
astonishment. Jimmie Newby trotted 
out his best stories. And Elsie Bannon 
was so radiant and at the same time so 
unaffected that even Hildegarde Heth- 
erington admitted the fact, while she 
inveigled a waiter into refilling her cham- 
pagne glass. 


When at last the table had been cleared, 
Jimmie pushed back his chair and rose. 

“Fellow slaves," said he, "there's no 
need for me to say more than a word or 
so. I don’t have to explain anything, for 
there's not one of you here that doesn't 
know what happened this afternoon. 
You all saw what took place between 
the overture and the curtain. What's 
more, you all know who did it—except 
the very ones who turned the trick. I 
guess there's not one of us but what 
wishes them luck. So,"—he lifted his 
glass,—"' here's to Captain Amos Benton 
and his good lady, the folks who made us 
get it over!" 

But before anyone could drink, Elsie 
Bannon burst out, “Sorry, Jimmie, for 
butting in on you. But that’s not quite 
it. Here's to Captain Amos Benton and 
his good lady, the folks who got it over!" 

" Right," said Jimmie softly. And they 
drank it. Then the applause suddenly 
broke out, gradually merging into cries of 
Sape Speech!" 

mos did not pretend to misunder- 
stand the situation. He knew what was 
expected of him and he did not shrink. 
Slowly he rose and looked thoughtfully 
into the darkness of the theater. Then 
he turned toward the faces about, eager 
and human and kindly in spite of dis- 
torting make-up. 

“Friends,” said he, “if I rec'lect, this 
is the first time I ever appeared on the 
stage, except for one time when I was the 
hind legs of a camel in a show we gave 
once in our town hall." 

An appreciative roar broke in on him. 
But, without being disconcerted, he went 
on: 

" An’ I don't pretend to be anything of 
a speaker, though I don't deny d I like 
to have my say in Town Meetin’ an’ at 
the Grange. An’ first of all, there’s one 
little confession I feel like I ought to 


state. You’ve all called me Captain 
Amos Benton. Really, I’m not a captain 
atall. I was in the war all right enough, 


but I went as a drummer boy, an’ didn't 
get such a powerful lot higher. Folks 
call me captain so much I sometimes get 
to thinking I was one, really. But I 
wasn't; an' I wanted to tell ye, because 
I'd never feel quite right to have been 
sailing under false colors among folks 
who've treated me so kind as you have. 

“Tm getting on in years now, an’ it's 
pretty likely I’m not so bright as I used 
to be. Anyway, I can't deny that I 
haven't quite caught the meaning of 
what my friends James Newby and Miss 
Bannon were trying to say. Something 
about ‘gettin’ it over!’ Now I'm free to 
admit that that don't mean any more to 
me than a string o' Choctaw. What's 
more, I don't rec’lect having done any- 
thing for anybody in this theater except 
to pay my money to the plump man with 
the slick hair out in the little cage near 
the front door. But if I or my wife here 
have done anything for ye, ye're very 
welcome. 

“Pd like to see ye all again sometime. 
An' let me say right here that if any one 
or all of you are ever passing through 
Bascom Ridge, I hope ye'll stop off and 
ask for Amos Benton's farm. "Tain't 
above two mile from the station an' 
there'll always be a place for you. 

“T wish I could tell you what you've 
done for my wife and me to-day. We'll 
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never forget it. It'll be something to 
cheer us up any time we get to feeling 
blue. I’ve never been a great hand for 
going to plays an' sich-like. But, on the 
other hand, I ain't entirely ignorant o' 
such things. I’ve seen ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,’ an’ ‘Box an’ Cox,’ an’ ‘Ham- 
let’; an’ I tell you folks there ain't one 
z 'em made me laugh as I laughed to- 

ay. 

“As I said, I’m no speech-maker. An’ 
I guess this is about all I've got to say, 
except to thank you all again. It's been 
the happiest afternoon I’ve spent this 
twenty year, an' my wife Abbie here"— 
he laid his hand gently on her shoulder— 
“would say the same." 


"THE old man sat down and instantly 
the others swirled about him, con- 
gratulating him, shaking him by the 
hand, slapping him on the shoulder. 
After a little he explained to them that 
he must be going. 


Mrs. Benton, still timid, slipped away 
with Elsie Bannon to the actress’s dress- 
ing-room. The younger woman helped 
her into the worn coat. Suddenly Mrs. 
Benton turned to her: 

“I—I thought this afternoon you were 
about the prettiest girl I'd ever seen. 
But, do you know, you're sightlier even 
than I thought, —an' just as kind as you 
are good-lookin’.” 

Elsie stared at her for a second, started 
to answer, then bent suddenly to the little 
old lady and kissed her on the cheek. 

Then Amos came in to get his coat. 
The whole crowd gathered about the stage 
door to see them off. Jimmie had had 
the doorkeeper call a taxi and arrange for 
the payment of it. He told Amos to 
drive wherever he wished. The old peo- 
ple got in, and, amid shouted farewells 
and the waving of hands, the automobile 
rolled off into the dusk. 

They all swarmed back into the theater 
and broke up into little groups. Bonnie 
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and Hildegarde went back to the stage 
to see if there was any more champagne, 
but “Props” had already taken care of 
what was left. 

The scene shifters came on duty again. 
The tables and chairs disappeared. The 
stage was set for Act I. Twenty minutes 
later, Jimmie Newby was in his life-saver's 
costume. Seeing the door of Elsie’s room 
open, he dropped in, to find that she also 
was ready for the repetition of the first 
act. He tightened his dressing gown 
about him, lighted a cigarette and sat 
down on a trunk. 

For a little time neither spoke. Then 
Jimmie sighed. 

“Only half an hour more and then 
we've got to trip out before the populace 
and make fools of ourselves again.’ 

Elsie Bannon stared thoughtfully at her 
make-up box before she answered. 

* Don't put it like that, Jimmie," said 
she quietly. ''Somehow, to-night I feel 
maybe the game's worth while after all.' 





"Friends," said he, ''if I rec'lect, this is the first time I ever appeared on the stage, except for one time when I 
was the hind legs of a camel in a show we gave once in our town hall" 


Goethals 


The Man and How He Works 





T WAS not until Goethals, a state- 
minded man, was sent to Panama 
that the enterprise assumed the true 
measure of success. Goethals was 
not selected because he had at that time 
won any wide personal reputation, for 
he was almost unknown to the country. 
He was appointed as the ablest repre- 
sentative ba new point of view toward 


the work. Roosevelt had decided, at 
last, to go the full length, to take all the 
res onability of building the canal as a 


ublic enterprise in its broadest sense. 
Taft, then Secretary of War, and General 
Mackenzie, chief of the corps of engineers, 
recommended Goethals as the one man, 


among fifteen or twenty in the army who* 


might have been chosen, as best equipped 
to do the work. And Goethals went. 

Now, Goethals had made no better 
record as an engineer in the army than a 
score of other men—it was sound rather 
than brilliant—but in talking with many 
' men who have long known him it was 
significant that in every case I heard first 
of his loyalty to his work, his sturdy trust- 
worthiness, his clear-headedness, his de- 
termination of character. 

"Whatever I gave him to do," said 
Gen. John M. Wilson, once his superior 
in the corps of engineers, “I relieved my 
mind of it. I knew it would be done 
right.” 

An infallible test of the true leader is 
that his supreme interest shall not be 
in things, but in men. In whatever task 
he engages, no matter how humdrun, it 
will be found that he is forever seeing 
the human implications, forever translat- 
ing his activities into terms of human 
welfare. 

In the first talk I had with Colonel 
Goethals he said to me: 

" My chief interest at Panama is not 
in engineering, but in the men. The 
canal will build itself if we can handle 
the men.” 

Two simple but highly important 
changes were made after Goethals went 
to Panama. In the first place Roosevelt 
made Goethals the autocrat of the 
Isthmus. A leader educated by the 
Nation, paid by the Nation, without 
hope of preferment save through the 
service of the Nation, was placed in 
charge. He could be trusted, and if he 
did not do well he could be immediately 
recalled and another trained man was 
ready to take his place. It is, indeed, 
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Goethals's firm belief that the only way 
to do public work satisfactorily is to place 
full power in the hands of one man. He 
does not believe in commissions; for if 
there is no man in the commission strong 
enough to dominate it, then it is domi- 
nated by the doubters; and where there 
is doubt, nothing can be done. And if 
there is a strong man, then why the 
commission? 


ROOSEVELT also insisted that every 
man on the commission should live 
on the Canal Zone—in short, be on the 
job. Of the first Panama Commission 
only one man lived on the Isthmus per- 
manently; of the second commission, only 
two men. But every man of the present 
commission lives where, every day of the 
year, he can hear the sound of the drills 
or the squealing of the donkey engines. 
As for Goethals himself, his office and his 
home are almost on the brink of the hill 
above Culebra Cut, the heart and center 
of the great work. From his office win- 
dow one can look down into the bottom of 
the cut where the steam shovels are root- 
ing, day and night, into the red slides 
from Cucurache Hill. 

While the working force was not de- 
moralized when Goethals went to Pan- 
ama—for Stevens had done much in lick- 
ing it into form—it can be said with truth 
that it had never been soundly moralized. 

There had been so many changes of 
engineers and commissioners, such back- 
ing and filling as to policies, that nostrong 
guiding purpose can be said to have ex- 
isted and the workers were in a constant 
state of unrest. The rank and file, how- 
ever, were strongly attached to Stevens, 
yielding that loyalty to a strong man which 
they had not yet been inspired to give to 
the idea. 

Though brusque and even rough in 
many of his methods of dealing with 
labor, Stevens had that magnetism of 
personality, coupled with driving energy, 
which have been characteristic of many 
great railroad builders. The men at 
Panama were instinctively opposed to 
the new plan of control by army officers. 
Government work had a bad name. 

This spirit of hostility was shown at a 
meeting at Corozal soon after Goethals 


arrived. Goethals was present, but 
Stevens was not. Every reference to 
Stevens was greeted with prolonged 
cheering. When the toastmaster intro- 





duced Goethals it was with an ironical 
speech conveying the general sentiment 
of hostility toward army control. It 
was intimated that now the work would 
have to be carried on with due ceremony 
and that when an officer appeared every- 
one would have to stop ghd salute, 
Goethals talks best when he is angry. 
He made the direct, hard- hitting speech 
of the man of action; '*words like blows," 
as one listener described it. He said that 
he wanted no saluting on the zone, that 
no man would be judged by the salutes 
he gave but by the work he did, and he 
wanted it understood that he was there, 
not for ceremony, but to dig the canal. 
Goethals was as good as his word. 
Shoulder straps and brass buttons among 
officers employed in canal work have 
been notable for their absence at Panama. 
Goethals himself has not once worn his 
uniform. But it is a wonderful thing 
down there to-dav to see the men salute 
the Colonel as he passes. It is no military 
salute, however, but the engineer waving 
his hand from the cab of his engine, the 
steam-shovel man (both hands on his 
levers) nodding his head, and the Colonel 
making an equally friendly response. 
Goethals's first appearance was thus 
auspicious, but it was only the beginning 
of the battle 
"Wait until the Colonel tackles the 
labor unions!" said the prophets of the 
hotel verandas. 


HE American workmen at Panama, 

who fill all of the high-skilled posi- 
tions, were of a fine type, and most of them 
were strongly organized in unions. Ste- 
vens had accepted the private enterprise 
view of the labor problem and dealt with ^ 
the unions as he would with a hostile 
state—by truce and treaty. He signed 
contracts with the men, just as a railroad 
company might have done. 

Soon after Goethals's arrival disturb- 
ances which had been brewing for some 
time among the engineers, conductors, 
and steam-shovel men came to a head. 
They wanted more pay, and they wanted 
Goethals to sign agreements with them 
as Stevens had done. They had brought 
to bear the tremendous influence of their 
unions and brotherhoods in the States, 
so that Roosevelt had sent Taft to Pan- 
ama to see if the difficulties could not be 
adjusted. A substantial increase in wages 
was granted; but Goethals, reversing 
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Stevens’s policy, refused to enter into 
signed agreements with the unions. 

Some of the men struck and Goethals 
promptly filled their places, and when 
the old workmen wished to come back 
they had to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder. Other appeals and complaints 
went up to Roosevelt, and the unions in 
the States worked vigorously through 
their representatives in Congress. The 
pressure was great, but Goethals remained 
firm. His position was the result of no 
hasty decision, nor of prejudice, but grew 
out of a settled point of view, not only 
toward this particular work, but toward 
life. 

The canal is not a private enterprise, 
based on profit, he argued, but a govern- 
ment enterprise based on service. We 
are not here to fight one another, but 
to fight the jungle and the Culebra slides 
and the Chagres River. No one is mak- 
ing any profit out of it; there are no spoils. 
We are all working here together for a 
common cause and we are all alike wage- 
workers. Men's pay should not be 
settled on a basis of conflict, upon their 
ability through organization to injure 
the work, but upon the basis of service, 
or their ability to push the work. It is 
as unjust for a labor union to force more 
than its share of wages as against the 
unorganized men, as it is for a contractor 
to snatch undue profits. Having no 
secrets here, and every record wide open, 
we can and must settle wages not as a 
matter of conflict and truce but upon 
the basis of what each workman earns. 

This was his logic: his fundamental 
point of view: and he 
stood upon it like a 
rock. 

"Come to my office 
any time you like," he 
said to the workmen, 
“and we'll talk things 
over; but we will sign 
no agreements." 

In this position, after 
much pressure, Roose- 
velt upheld him. 


T WAS inevitable 

that sooner or later 
these conflicting ideas 
should come to a final 
clash. Án engineer 
named Lough while in- 
toxicated ran over his 
signals, collided with a 
train, and killed the 
conductor. He was 
tried and sentenced to 
a year in the peniten- 
tiary. His union, 
backed generally by 
all organized labor on 
the Isthmus, met and 
resolved to demand his 
release. Goethals be- 
ing then on the ocean 
returning to Panama, 
they delayed striking 
until he arrived. A 
committee called and 
delivereditsultimatum. 
Unless Lough was re- 
leased they would all 
resign that evening and 
tie up the entire ca- 
nal—as they could 
easily do. Goethals 


heard them through quietly, said very 
little, shook hands with them when they 
departed. About eight o'clock that eve- 
ning the committee began to worry, and 
finally, calling Goethals on the telephone, 
akked what he was going to do about it. 

"Why," he said, "I thought you had 
all resigned." 

“You don't want the work tied up, do 
you?" they asked. 

“I shall not be tying it up; you'll be 


‘tying itup. You forget that this is not a 


private enterprise; it is a government job." 

“Well, what are you going to do?" 

"Any man not at work to-morrow 
morning will be permanently dismissed. 
I have nothing further to say." 

The next morning only one man failed 
to appear—and there has been no labor 
disturbance of any consequence on the 
Isthmus since. 

If Goethals had stopped there, however, 
he might still have failed. The refusal 
to recognize the union is a well-established 
method of private enterprise—not to do 
justice to the men, but to keep down 
wages. But the new point of view, be- 
ing nothing superficial with Goethals, led 
him to still broader policies. It is evident 
that if you are not to treat with the men 
on the old basis of conflict you must 
accept unreservedly the new basis of co- 
operation. Ina true public work men must 
be dealt with not as mere tools of industry 
but as citizens and co-workers in a com- 
mon undertaking. Therefore justice, not 
force, in dealing with them, is essential. 

Goethals announced that he would be 
at his office at Culebra every Sunday 


Tell the Colonel 


If you have any cause to kick, or feel disposed to howl, 
If things ain't running just to suit, and there's a chance to growl, 
If you have any ax to grind 


Just put it up to Colonel G., like all the others do. 


or graft to shuffle through. 


See Colonel Goethals, tell Colonel Goethals, 
It’s the only right and proper thing to do. 
Just write a letter, or, even better, 

Arrange a little Sunday interview. 


Casey is an engineer and treated awful bad, 
Eight minutes overtime they worked the poor defenseless lad, 
So Casey sees the Colonel, with tears in his eyes, and says: 
“ | cannot stand for this no more without lay-over days." 


“ Dear Sir, the commissary here," writes Mrs. Percy Jones, 
“ Is charging me for porterhouse which ain't no more than bones : 
And, I assure you, Colonel, that the pork-chops what they sell 

Is rotten. 


Mrs. Hobbs and Mrs. Dobbs are neighbors in a flat, 

And Mrs. Hobbs calls Mrs. Dobbs a dirty this and that. 
Then Mrs. Dobbs reciprocates, and maybe 
But in the end the Colonel has to arbitrate the fight. 


I enclose herewith a sample just to smell.” 


both are right, 


Don't hesitate to state your case, the boss will hear you through : 
It's true, he's sometimes busy and has other things to do, 
But come on Sunday morning, and line up with the rest, 
You'll maybe feel some better with that grievance off your chest. 


See Colonel Goethals, tell Colonel Goethals, 
It's the only right and proper thing to do. 
Just write a letter, or, even better, 


Arrange a little Sunday interview. 





Every man down there feels that the Colonel is behind him, and 
that if anything goes wrong he has only to "tell the Colonel" 


morning at seven o'clock, and that any- 
one on the Isthmus, white or black, who 
thought he had been unjustly used, 
might come and see him personally. 
They came, and have been coming ever 
since. One Sunday morning while I was 
on the Isthmus I counted thirty-eight 
men and women waiting in the Colonel's 
office, and from seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing until one in the afternoon he was 
patiently sifting out the personal problems 
and difficulties involved in that great task. 


MAY people said at first that such 
a procedure, so different from that 
usually pursued on great works, would 
speedily ruin the discipline of the force, 
that underlings would constantly be seck- 
ing to appeal from the orders of their 
superiors. But it has not worked that 
way. Instead of destroying discipline it 
has infinitely sharpened it by founding 
it soundly upon the general sense of 
reason and justice. It has spurred every 
foreman, every superintendent, to re- 
double his efforts to cooperate with his 
men rather than to drive them. It has 
given Goethals himself an extraordinary, 
almost an uncanny, knowledge of every 
detail of the work. Is there a weak spot 
or a weak man anywhere? The Colonel 
is one of the first to know of it. No man 
down there is personally acquainted with 
as many men as he. 
They have a song on the Isthmus with 
this chorus: 


Tell the Colonel 
Tell the Colonel. 


Every man down 
there feels that the 
Colonel is behind him, 
and that if anything 
goes wrong, he has only 
to “tell the Colonel.” 

Discharged employ- 
ees, women with do- 
mestic problems, con- 
valescents complaining 
of treatment in the 
hospitals, families dis- 
satished with the gov- 
ernment houses, com- 
mittees of working 
men, eager inventors 
with devices for revolu- 
tionizing some process 
of construction, home- 
sick boys desiring to be 
sent home —all these 
come to ''tell the 
Colonel.” It is not 
an easy task for a 
leader; but it pays, for 
it touches the heart of 
the matter, which is 
justice between man 
and man. 

After I had heard 
some of these cases l 
understood better the 
easy, democratic way 
in which the Colonel 
met so many of the 
men when out on the 
work: 

“Mr. Smith, how’s 
the boy getting along?” 
“Any more trouble with 
the house?” “Mr. 
Burke, what do you 


FED 


hear from home? 
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No one, however, presumes upon this 
sympathy, this readiness to do justice; 
or if they do presume once it never 
happens again. For true justice, while 
it 1s kind, is never weak. Behind these 
Sunday morning hearings looms pea 
the stern purpose: the canal is to be 
dug! 

À man came into the office one Sunday 
morning, complaining that he had been 
unfairly discharged. The Colonel keeps 
a complete record of every em- 
ployee of the canal. After refer- 
ring to this record he turned to 
the workman before him. 

“See here, Mr. Smith, this is 
your history, and it is not a good 
one. You have not been faithful 
to your job. You have been con- 
stantly in trouble. We can't dig 
the canal with men like you. You 
can see that yourself. You come 
asking for justice and I'm going 
to give it to you. I am going to 
confirm your discharge and send 
you home." 

Everything must be done to 
build up a spirit of common en- 
thusiasm. Many men, for ex- 
ample, who came to see Goethals, 
especially the more ignorant work- 
men, complained of abusive lan- 
uage on the part of foremen 
brought up in the old school of 
private enterprise. One day 
Goethals issued this order: 


PROFANE LANGUAGE 
Culebra, C. Z., August 4, 1911. 
CiRCULAR No. 400: 

The use of profane or abusive lan- 
guage by foremen or others in author- 
ity. when addressing subordinates, will 
not be tolerated. 

GeorcE W. GOETHALS, 
Chairman and Chief Engineer. 


Another corollary of the new 
point of view was Gocthales atti- 
tude toward every form of pri- 
vilege, even the little inconse- 
quential privileges. For example, certain 
officials had secured the privilege of 
using a fine quality of bud especially 
made for the sick in the hospitals, in- 
stead of the bread supplied from the com- 
mission bakeries. Others had been using 
the convalescent sanitarium at Taboga 
Island as a sort of vacation boarding 
place, paying the low rates charged to 
invalids. Some officials. had carriages 
while others had none. All such dis- 
criminations Goethals has swept away; 
no one has any right in public work 
to enjoy advantages that all cannot have 
on equal terms. 

It is a curious thing, the impression one 
gets on the canal of tense activity, almost 
of strained activity. The rush and urge 
of the work strikes every visitor. A 
writer in the English “Pall Mall Maga- 
zine" says that "every man who comes 
to the Canal Zone is tuned beyond any 
concert pitch," and he fears the "strings 
will break." I happened to arrive in 
Panama during the annual fiesta of the 
pleasure-loving native Panamanians. For 
three or four afternoons all the stores in 
the native towns were closed and the 

eople gave themselves wholly to play: 

ut though the air was full of confetti 


and the sounds of music, the work of the 
great canal roared steadily onward. I 
watched the workmen on the new Panama 
depot—they scarcely turned their heads 
to see the show in the streets! And while 
many other nations represented at 
Panama provided floats for the parade, 
the United States, more uite i the 
affairs of the country than any of them, 
had none. This was felt by the diplo- 
matically minded to be a mistake, and 
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At an age when most boys are playing 

baseball, young Goethals was not only 

taking his full allowance of schooling 
but earning his own living 





enap it was; but Uncle Sam was so 
usy digging, he simply forgot! 


OW if the incentives to energy and 

enthusiasm which characterize a 
private enterprise are here lacking, why 
all this fierce, absorbing activity? Why 
complete the canal a year early? Why, 
if there is no profit in it for anybody and 
the Government is paying the bills, should 
there be such a struggle to save money? 
Why this effort to turn eight or ten 
million dollars of the estimated appro- 
priations back into the treasury? 

When I first went to Panama I could 
not understand the marvelous spirit of 
struggle so evident on every hand. But 
after I had tramped on foot over much 
of the great work, after I had sat for 
hours in Culebra Cut watching the in- 
domitable assault upon the sliding red 
hills, after I had talked with many of the 
men, both those in high positions and 
those in low positions, [beeen to under- 
stand it. The whole force, as the Eng- 
lish writer suggests, has been keyed up 
to concert pitch. Not with the old incen- 
tives of private enterprise, but with a 
spirit quite new and wonderful. A jungle 
to be penetrated, a mountain range to 


be cut through, gigantic locks to be 
built—how these things have taken hold 
of the imagination of the men at Panama! 
It is in his work of arousing, directing, 
and intensifying this "irresistible and ir- 
repressible spirit of enthusiasm" that 
Goethals has shown transcendent quali- 
ties of leadership. It is the greatest 
thing that has been done at Panama. 
And its doing has been no accident: it 
has been the result of the sound thinking, 
stern purpose, and democratic 
ideals of the leader. In June (1912) 
in an address to the graduating 
class at West Point, Colonel 
Goethals expressed his funda- 
mental philosophy in the 
clearest terms; and I venture to 
say that there cannot be found 
~ anywhere a higher or finer expres- 
sion of the task of the twentieth 
century leader. In this address 
he said: 


To successfully accomplish any 
task, it is necessary not only that you 
should give it the best that is in you, 
but that you should obtain for it the 
best there is in those who are under 
your guidance. To do this you must 
have confidence in the undertaking 
and confidence in your ability to ac- 
complish it, in order to inspire the 
same feeling in them. You must have 
not only accurate knowledge of their 
capabilities, but a just appreciation 
and a full recognition of their needs 
and rights as fellow men. In other 
words, be considerate, just and fair 
with them in all dealings, treating 
them as fellow members of the great 
Brotherhood of Humanity. A dis- 
contented force is seldom loyal, and 
if its discontent is based upon a sense 
of unjust treatment, it is never 
efficient. Faith in the ability of 
a leader is of slight service unless it 
be united with faith in his justice. 
When these two are combined, then 
and then only, is developed that irre- 
sistible and irrepressible spirit of 
enthusiasm, that personal interest and pride 
in the task, which inspires every member of 
the force, be it military or civil, to give when 
need arises the last ounce of his strength and 
the last drop of his blood to the winning of a 
victory in the honor of which he will share. 


This ideal of “irresistible and irre- 
pressible enthusiasm" has actually been 
realized at Panama. I don't know of 
any word that will so adequately describe 
it as patriotism—a new sort of patriotism,a 
greater sort—for here men are not fighting 
one another but are firmly knit together 
for the common struggle against nature. 
I found everywhere that men were in- 
tensely proud of the length of their service 
on the canal, proud of the government 
medals which each man receives after a 
certain tenure of service, and eager to 
remain until the work is finished. ['ve 
wondered if this spirit both of the leader- 
ship and of the followers does not fore- 
shadow the nature of the warfare of the 
futüre! 

How has he done it? When Goethals 
first went to Panama the work was or- 
ganized on what may be called the hori- 
zontal system—that is, the canal was 
considered as a whole, and one commis- 
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sioner had charge of all the lock work, 
another of the excavation, and so on; but 
after a short trial of this method Goethals 
reorganized the entire work on what 
may be called a perpendicular basis. He 
divided the canal into three divisions— 
Atlantic, Central, and Pacific—and placed 
each of them under a superintendent. 
'Two of these superintendents, Colonels 
Sibert and Gaillard, were army engineers 
and members of the Canal Commission, 
and the third, Mr. Williamson, 
was a civil engineer. 

Rivalry was instantly awakened 
between these divisions. 

“They are putting in concrete 
at Gatun at so many yards a day," 
lie would tell the foreman, say at 
Pedro Miguel. “ You aren't going 
to let Gatun beat you, are you?" 

A ferce rivalry grew up over 
amounts of excavation done, ce- 
ment used, iron work putin,and the 
results were published from week 
to week in the “Canal Record.” 
The struggle has come to infect all 
classes of workmen. A story is told 
(and they swearit is true!) of a man 
on the Atlantic division employed 
at the upper end of a huge 
drainage pipe used to carry water 
out of the hydraulic fill at Gatun 
dam. It was a long tunnel with 
a curve in the middle, and this 
man's job consisted in keeping 
the entrance free from obstruc- 
tion. One day he inconsideratelv 
fell into the pipe and was caught 
up and swept through with the 
torrent. They picked him up 
for dead, but presently, opening 
his eyes, he said, “They couldn't 
do that on the Pacific division!" 

Similarly Goethals stirred ri- 
valry among the steam-shovel 
men as to which crew could dig 
the most dirt day by day and 
week by week, and ida contest, 
the results of which also appear 
regularly in the ‘‘ Record," is one 
of the real interests upon the 
zone. The steam-shovel scores 
are as eagerly scanned as the baseball 
records! fes. for example, is part of 
a monthly steam-shovel record as it 
appears in the "Canal Record." 


The high record for the month was made by 
shovel No. 208, working 25 days in the Culebra 
district, which excavated 54,866 cubic yards of 
rock and earth. The second best record for 
the month was made by shovel No. 207, work- 
ing 25 days in the Culebra district, which 
excavated 54,356 cubic yards of rock. 

Shovel No. 260, working in the Culebra 
district, made a high record for one day by 
excavating 3,040 cubic yards of earth on 
July 26th. 


Having thus established records in 
many lines—excavating, cement-work 
and so on—Goethals and his aids en- 
couraged the workmen to beat them 

“I hear No. 300 took out 14,000 cubic 
yards last week,” Goethals tells a shovel 
man; ‘‘you ought to beat that!" 

“Colonel, we're going to do it!” 

“Good! there's a hundred thousand 
yards right here to take out. Go to it." 


ONE of the great things that Goethals 
has done is to develop a complete and 
minute system of cost keeping. In this 
way he is able to compare the aggregate 


work of the three great divisions and 
he can judge the efficiency of foremen 
and even, in some cases, of individual 
men and crews. And he works all the 
men constantly against the cost records, 
of which there is complete publicity. 
And now, in a wonderful way, Goethals 
is working the force against nature her- 
self. The rainy season is coming on and 
the water is filling Gatun Lake, creeping 
into the cut and slowly filling the locks. 


When he was graduated from West Point he stood 
second in a class of fifty-four, was chosen one of 
four captains of the cadet corps, and won for him- 
self the highest honor within the gift of his fel- 
lows—the presidency of his class 





“Mr. Cowles, the water is coming in. 
Are you going to have that dam done?" 

“Weve got to, Colonel." 

“When are you due for this cement 
work, Mr. Walker?" 

"April r5th." 

"You must surely get it then. 
— season is coming on." 

ithin a space of less than half a mile 

in and near Culebra Cut an army of over 
eight thousand men were engaged while 
I was there. And every night as much 
soil slid into the cut as they could carry 
off by day. But nowhere was there a 
sign of discouragement—only a grim joy 
of the fight. I walked through the cut 
one morning with Colonel Goethals after 
there had been an unusually extensive 
slide. The foreman had been on the 
job since midnight. 

“Well, how is everything this morn- 
ing, Mr. Hagen?" asked the Colonel. 

"Fine, Colonel, fine. It buried that 
steam shovel over there and tipped over 
two batteries of drills and covered all the 
tracks through the cut but one, but every- 
thing's fine. We're diggin'." 

The Colonel has an infectious spirit of 
confidence. He never loses faith or 
courage. One of the foremen said to 
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me, “I never yet saw the Colonel dis- 
couraged. I believe if Gold Hill should 
fall in some morning, he’d say, ‘Well, it 
might be worse, and light another 
cigarette." 

In the last analysis, indeed, the same 
high qualities of manhood exhibited in 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg are all 
exemplified in the attacks upon Gold 
Hill at Panama. No sooner are these 
soldiers of the new dispensation beaten 
back than they re-form, advance 
their batteries of drills, move 
forward with their giant steam 
shovels, deploy their regiments of 
workmen and storm the works! 
Men are just as truly giving up 
their lives on the steep soft slopes 
of Cucurache slide as were they 
who gave them up at Gettysburg! 

It seems to me I have never 
seen anything finer than this spirit 
at Panama. After years of hear- 
ing of theshame of corrupt politics 
and of the inhumanity of industry 
in America, it is refreshing, in- 
deed, to find here not only an 
exemplification of the ancient 
fiber of the race but a realization 
of its newest ideals. 

When I began making inquiries 
about Colonel Goethals's personal 
history, for it seemed highly im- 
portant that we should know 
something of the origin and train- 
ing of the new leadership, I found 
almost no available material be- 
yond the colorless facts of his 
por record. He has never 
courted publicity, he never makes 
a speech if he can help it, he has 
none of that political instinct 
which so readily coins picturesque 
personal facts into popular in- 
terest. He has always been a 
worker, not a talker; and it is 
by his work that he wishes to 
be judged. But through some- 
what extended inquiries not only 
at Panama, but at Washington, 
West Point, and in New York 
City, I have been able to gather 
some interesting and ‘significant facts 
showing from what sources and by what 
training Colonel Goethals has risen. 


Personal History of the Master 
Engineer of the Panama Canal 


OLONEL GOETHALS is fifty-five 

years old. He was born in Schermer- 
horn Street near the old Talmage Church 
in the heart of the city of Brooklyn, New 
York. His father and mother were both 
Hollanders. His grandfather, who was a 
Apak came to America early in the 
ast century, but later returned to Holland 
and died there. I found that Lewis S. 
Burchard, a classmate of Colonel Goe- 
thals’s at the College of the City of New 
York, had discovered (unknown to Colonel 
Goethals) some interesting facts regard- 
ing the antecedents of the family. The 
name is ancient and honorable. An old 
French roster of the Crusaders in Mr. 
Burchard’s possession mentions seven 
different noblemen, statesmen and schol- 
ars of the Goethals name who distin- 
guished themselves in the early history 
of Flanders. One, Gerrem Goethals, 
known as the Lord of Mude, was a leader 
in the First Crusade. Another, Henri 
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Goethals, was surnamed "the dignified 
doctor," and was one of the “great geni- 
uses of the thirteenth century,” a pupil of 
Albertus Magnus and a fellow student of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The family has 
been a prominent one in Holland ever since, 
noted alike for soldiers and scholars. 
Colonel Goethals has many relatives in 
Amsterdam and in Belgium, both French 
and Dutch speaking, though he has never 
seenthem. Suchsignificanceasone chooses 
may be drawn from the device on the 
Goethals arms: “In als goet” (In all good). 

While it is interesting, and 
important, to know these facts 
relative to the blood of the 
family, it is certain that no boy 
or no man ever placed less de- 
pendence upon them than Colonel 
Goethals, if indeed he ever 
thought of them. 


E BEGAN work as an errand 
boy in a broker's office at 
eleven years of age. At four- 
teen he was a cashier and book- 
keeper for a man named Prentice 
who kept a market in the old ` 
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part of New York at the corner | 
of Bleecker and Thompson | 
streets. Here young Goethals, | 


beginning at a wage of five dol- 
lars a week, worked after school - 
on week days and all day long on 
Saturdays. His pay gradually 
increased until he went to West 
Point, when he was earning 
fifteen dollars a week. At an 
age when most boys are playing 
baseball, young Goethals was 
not only taking his full allowance 
of schooling, but earning his own 
living. It was a hard experience, 
but it brought him close in touch 
with the real and deep things of 
life, and it gave him an under- 
standing of the point of view of the under 
man, the worker, that has served him 
well in his duties at Panama. 

At fourteen he entered the College of 
the City of New York, then, as now, a 
remarkable institution. Its president at 
that time was Gen. Alexander S. Webb, a 
noted soldier, whose brigade had received 
the frontal attack of Pickett's charge a 
Gettysburg and who had been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. He 
was a sturdy gentleman of the old school 
who used to say to his pupils: “A man 
can do anything so long as he doesn't 
lie.” Founded by the City. of New York 
as "The Free Academy," it was the 
original aim to make the school a sort of 
civil West Point. Mental discipline was 
sought in the sciences and the modern 
languages as well as in the classics. West 
Point text books such as  Bartlett’s 
* Mechanics" and “Acoustics and Optics" 
were used—tough books, too—and West 
Point teachers came frequently to lecture. 

At this time, as Mr. Burchard describes 
him, he was tall and straight, a modest 
boy with the "milk and blood" com- 
plexion of the low countries, yellow hair 
and blue eyes, a typical young Hollander. 
Though not widely known among other 
students, for the necessity of bread-win- 
ning consumed every vacant hour, his 
name appears as a member of Clionia, 
a local literary society, and of Delta 
Upsilon, an ‘‘anti-secret” fraternity. 

Goethals’s early ambition was to be a 
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doctor. His grandfather had been a 
doctor and it had been traditional for 
some one, or more, Goethals of each gen- 
eration to enter that profession. Accord- 
ingly he matriculated at Columbia College 
with the idea of taking the medical course, 
but his health, undermined by years of 
excessive work, began to fail. e grew 
thin and stooping, and he began to be 
fearful that he could not stand the strain 
of taking a severe course in medicine and 
at the same time earning his way. It 
then occurred to him, perhaps the result 


Seven years after graduation he 
came back to West Point as an 
instructor in engineering 
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of the West Point influence at City 
College, to go into the Navy or Army. 
His first choice was the Navy, but having 
no influential friends, there seemed no 
way for him to get an appointment. 
Finally he wrote a letter to General Grant, 
then President; but though he waited 
a long time he received no reply. 

He was not, however, the sort of boy 
to be easily discouraged. He next applied 
to "Sunset" Cox, at that time the great 
political leader in New York State. Cox 
had been disappointed with several of 
the boys he had sent to West Point and 
he was anxious to appoint a cadet who 
would “really go through." So he gave 
the boy a chance, and on April 21, 1876, 
at the age of eighteen, Goethals entered 
the military academy. 

It is to be observed here that Goethals’s 
whole education was obtained in public 
schools and colleges, and schools of a 
severe type where sound mental discipline 
was made the central purpose. Two 
things Goethals says he got at West 
Point: sound physique, for the training 
there soon restored him physically, and 
intellectual discipline. 


INCE I have seen something of the 

fine work being done by army engineers 
at Panama, done without fuss or feathers, 
and without the incentive of private 
profit, I have wondered what there was 
in the training at West Point to cultivate 
this type of man. So I visited West 
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Point, and Colonel Fiebeger, the chief 
of the engineering department, outlined 
some of the vital points of the education 
there given. Discipline is the central 
motive of the training, discipline for the 
service of the Nation. The course is 
rigidly prescribed and no man's work can 
be postponed or shirked: it must be done 
day by day. If a man can't keep up he 
is dropped. This tends to induce sound 
habits of work. No distinctions are 
drawn between boys on account of family 
or political connections, or between ch 
and poor. Merit is made the 
sole test. Training in accepting 
responsibility is constant and 
insistent, and at the point where 
responsibility counts most in 
the command of other men. 
Strict truth-telling is a vital part 
of the tradition at West Point. 
In military service a false report 
cannot be tolerated: a liar is not 
only no gentleman but he can- 
not be a good soldier. If the 
training at West Point is in 
some respects narrow, it is 
thorough. 

There are three principal 
honors within the reach of the 
cadet at West Point. The first 
relates to his scholarship, his 
ability as a student, the second 
to his qualification as a leader 
and officer, and the third ex- 
presses the regard in which he is 
held by his fellow students. 
Many men excel in one of these 
directions, but few in all of 
them, as Goethals did. 

As to scholarship, Goethals 
stood number two in a class of 
fifty-four men. Men highest in 
rank are chosen for the corps of 
engineers; of Goethals’s class 
only two were so chosen, and he 
was one of them 

He was not only strong in scholarship 
but he was so highly regarded by the 
tactical department that he was chosen 
in his last year as one of the four captains 
of the cadet corps. 

The first of these two honors may come 
to a man by dint of hard work, the second 
is the result of the deliberate judgment of 
his superiors, but the third is based solely 
upon the respect, affection, and confidence 
of his fellow students. And no man in 
his class stood as high with his fellows as 
Goethals. A classmate told me that 
one of the things that chiefly distinguished 
Goethals at West Point was his loyalty 
to his class; he wanted to attain success 
for himself, but he also wanted the whole 
class to make an unexampled record. 
He was often found coaching or tutoring 
the less able men to bring them up to 
the standard. It was no accident that 
won for Goethals the highest honor with- 
in the gift of his fellow students—election, 
prior to graduation, as president of his 
class. It is thus noteworthy that be- 
fore he left West Point he had already 
displayed those high qualities of character, 
as distinguished from intellectual bril- 
liancy, which mark the true leader. He 
was soundly respected by the men who 
knew him best. 

After further training in the army 
engineering school at Willet’s Point, 
Goethals began the long quiet service of 
the army engineer in time of peace. He 
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says that he got his real start while serv- 
ing under Colonel Merrill at Cincinnati. 

“The most unfortunate thing about 
you," Colonel Merrill told him when he 
reported, ‘‘is that you are a lieutenant of 
engineers. If you can subordinate that 
fact you may succeed." 

“Tm here to learn," said Goethals. 

So Merrill started him at the bottom 
as a rodman, under trained civil engi- 
neers, and he worked his way up to be 
foreman. 


WHEN the Spanish War broke out, 
Goethals thought his great oppor- 
tunity had come, and he was ready for it; 
but unfortunately he was chosen as chief 
engineer of the First Army Corps and was 
sent to Porto Rico—where nothing hap- 
pened. 

While this was a great disappointment 
to him he returned to his former work 
with unabated energy. 

All the time, however, he was gaining 
ractical experience which was to fit him 
or the great task at Panama. In his 

various assignments he dug canals, built 
locks, constructed fortifications and 
bridges, handled men, did everything, in 
fact, that he was afterward called upon 
to do on a much larger scale at Panama. 
His most important works were the con- 
struction of dams, canals, and locks at 
Mussel Shoals in the Tennessee River, 
and the extensive fortification and harbor 
work at Newport, Rhode Island. In 1903 
he was called to Washington as a member 
of the General Staff, one of the first en- 
gineer officers to be so appointed. Here 
he did what he had been doing all his 
life, inspired the strong and able men with 


whom he came in contact with a sense 
of confidence in him and confidence in 
his sound judgment,, loyalty, ability. 
When it came to the point of choosing a 
man to send to Panama, "we all thought 
first of Goethals,” General Mackenzie 
told me. For six years now he has been 
supreme at Panama, and to him more 
than any other man is due the success of 
the greatest engineering enterprise in 
history. 

Some other personal facts should also 
be known: Colonel Goethals was married 
in 1884 at New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
to Miss Rodman, a daughter of an old 
and prominent family of Quaker mer- 
chants. His older son was graduated 
recently from West Point near the head 
of his class and is a lieutenant of the 
engineers, serving under his father at 
Panama. His second son, now a student 
at Harvard, will be a doctor. 

Colonel Goethals's success has been 
due to a few broad, solid, simple principles 
upon which he has founded his life. At 
the basis lies the quality of loyalty. 
“There is no success," he said to the 
students at West Point, “without this 
quality. The man who is disloyal to his 
profession, to his superior, or to his 
country, is disloyal to himself and to all 
that is best in him." 

He believes profoundly in action, in 
taking Geaponaibihitys “The world to- 
day,” he says, “is above all else a practical 
world and it demands results. What it 
is looking for is men who can and will do 
things. It is recorded of Lord Kitchener 
that, when during the South African 
Campaign a subordinate officer reported, 
to him a failure to obey orders and gave 


reasons therefor, he said to him: ‘Your 
reasons for not doing it are the best I 
ever heard, now go and doit!’ That is 
what the world demands to-day." 

Above all, in bis relationships with his 
fellow men, he has the true spirit of 
democracy. He believes in men and he 
believes in the Nation. He believes, as 
he says, in being "considerate, just and 
fair" with his associates, "treating them 
as fellow members of the great Brother- 
hood of Humanity." d 

And finally he believes that the in- 
centive to achievement should be the 
sense of duty to one's self and one's 
country, not the hope of reward either in 
profit or in fame. His is almost the stern 
view of the old Stoics. 

“We are inclined," he says, “to expect 
praise or reward for doing nothing more 
than our duty, when as a matter of fact 
we are entitled to neither, since we have 
done only what is required of us." 

Such a man is not easily stirred from 
his purpose, nor deceived by popular com- 
mendation, nor shaken by popular dis- 
approval. 

“The plaudits of our fellows,” he says, 
“may be flattering to our vanity, but they 
are not lasting; by the next turn of the 
wheel they may be changed into abuse 
and condemnation.” 

Such, in short, is the man chosen for 
this great new task of national leadership. 
We may be proud in America of our broad 
acres and rich mines and wonderful 
forests and busy factories, but we are 
truly rich only as we can produce such 
men as Colonel Goethals, and give them 
the environment favorable to the exercise 
of their largest powers. 


The next article in this series will appear next month. It is entitled, ‘‘The Glory of Panama,” and in it Mr. Baker 
will tell how the Big Ditch, built on honor, is a great example of the new idealism in public service 
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To Both the Horse and the Fockey 
By John Taintor Foote 


ss HAT do vou like in the 


handicap?" I asked, looking 
up from the form sheet. 
Blister reached for the paper. 
**Indigo's the class," he said, after a 
lance at the entries. “If they run to 
orm, he'll cop." 
“There you go again, with your class!” 
I exclaimed. “You're always talking 
about class! What does class mean?" 
“Long as you've been hangin’ round 
the track ’n’ not know what class means!” 
Blister looked at me pityingly. ‘‘ There’s 
no class to that," he added with a grin. 
“Seriously now," I urged. “Explain 
it to me. Class, as you call it, is beaten 
right along. Just the other day you said 
Exponent was the class and should have 
won, but he didn’t.” 
*He has the most left at that," said Blis- 
ter. "He wins in three more jumps. You 
can't beat class. It'll come back fur more.” 
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“Molly S. beat him,” I insisted. 

“Yep; she beat him that one race,” 
Blister admitted. “But how does she 
beat him? Do you notice the boy gets 
her away wingin’ ’n’ keeps her there all 
the trip? Why? Because he knows she 
can’t come from behind ’n’ win. If the 
old hoss gets to her any place in the 
stretch she lays down to him sure. She 
ain't got the class ’n’ he has. She can 
win a race now 'n' then when things break 
right fur her, but the Exponent hoss'll 
win anyway—on three legs if he has to. 
He's got the class." 

“How can you get horses with class?" 
—] inquired—“ by breeding?" 

“If you want it you lay down big coin 
fur it," Blister answered. "It follows 
blood lines some, but not all the time. 
I've seed awful dogs bred clear to the 
clouds. Then again itll show in a 
weanlin’. I've seed sucklin’ colts with 


class stickin' out all over "em. Kids has 
it too. It shows real young sometimes." 

“How can a child show anything like 
that?” I remonstrated. “He has no 
opportunity. ‘Class’ as I understand it 
is deep-seated, part of the very fiber. It 
takes a big situation to bring it out. 
Where did vou ever see a child display 
this quality?” 

“Ive seed it many a time in little 
dirty-faced swipes,” Blister stated. "I've 
seed exercise boys so full of class they put 
the silks on ’em before they can bridle a 
hoss, 'n' they bawl like you've took away 
their apple when they lose their first race. 
You've heard of Hamilton?" 

“T have been told he is the best sire 
in America," I replied, wondering where 
the question led. 

"[ won't say that," said Blister. 
“There’s a lot of good hosses at stud in 
this land-of-the-free-whcn-you- pay-fur-it, 
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but he's up there with the best of ’em. 
n 


Did you 
self?’ 

“Not the great Hamilton?" I pro- 
tested. 

“Yep, the great all-the-time, anyhow- 
*n'-any-place Hamilton,” Blister assured 
me. '"N' speakin' of class in kids 'n' 
colts, lemme tell you about it." He 
reached for his " makin's" and I waited 
while he rolled a cigarette, this process 
being with Blister a necessary B EA 


ow I owns him once my- 
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“The year Seattle Sam goes down 
'n out" — the words came in a cloud 
of cigarette smoke—*'I'm at Saratoga. 
This Seattle is one of the big plungers— 
his nod's good with the bookies fur any- 
thing he wants to lay, 'n' he sure bets 
'em to the sky. He owns a grand string 
of hosses, 'n' when one of 'em's out to 
win, believe me, he carries the coin! 

"All the same they get him at last. 
There ain't nothin’ else talked about fur a 
couple of days when the word goes round 
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bs a VIS >" A vira 
stamp him a couple a times before 


that he’s cleaned. The bunch acts like 
somebody’s dead. They whisper when 
they tell it. It's got 'em dazed. 

“In them days there’s a little squirt 
called Micky that hangs around the 
track. He ain't got a regular job; he 
just picks up odd mounts on a work-out 
now 'n' then. He don't weigh eighty 
pounds but he’s fresher ’n’ a bucket of 
paint. His right name's Vincent Mulli- 
an, 'n' his mother's a widow woman. 
Í learns that 'cause the old lady sends a 


mmm 
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the assistant drives him off with the bull whip " 


truant officer out to the track after him 
one day 'n' the cop puts me wise after 
Micky has clumb through a stall win- 
dow 'n' give him the slip. 

“Why, you big truck hoss,’ says Micky 
to the bull as he skidoos through the win- 
dow, ‘you couldn't catch a cold at the 
North Pole in yer dirty undershirt! ” 

*Why don't you go to school like 
you'd ought, Vincent?" I says to Micky 
when he shows up the next day. 


**Aw, roll over,’ says Micky. ‘Say, 
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are you ever goin’ to let me work one of 
yer dogs out in place of that smoke?” he 
M d at Snowball, my exercise boy. 
"'Who you callin’ a smoke?’ says 
Snowball, startin’ fur Micky. ‘T’ll slap 
the ugly l'ish mouth off you!’ 
“Mickey picks up a pitchfork. 


“‘Go awn, you black boob!’ he says. 
‘If I reaches fer yer gizzard with du 
tickler, I gets it!’ 
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“Snowball backs up. I grabs the fork 
from the little shrimp. 

"'*Now you beat it!’ I says to him. 

“Micky lays down on a bale of straw 
*n' pulls his hat over his face. ‘If any 
guy bothers me while I’m gettin my 
rest,’ he says, ‘call a hearse. Don’t wake 
me up till some guy wants a hoss worked 
out.’ 

“One day I goes to lay a piker's bet 
i y I go yap 
in Ike Rosenberg's book. 

"'All across on Tantrum,’ I says to 
Ike. 

"'Hello, Blister" says Ike, when he 
goes to hand me the ticket. ‘I like that 
one myself. Go over 'n' lay me a hun- 
dred 'n' fifty the same way—here's the 
change.’ : 

"When I bring Ike his ticket he tells 
me to wait a minute, ’n’ pretty soon he 

uts a sheet-writer on the block 'n' steps 
5 P 

own. 

, "Come over here,’ he says, "n! I trails 
him out of the bettin’ shed. ‘I’ve took 
a two-year-old for a thousand- dollar 
.aarker of Seattle's says Ike, swingin’ 

€ M t , E 
round on me. ‘You want him? 

“‘To train, you mean?’ I says. : 

*''Sure,' says Ike. ‘You can have him 
on shares if you want.’ 

666 y > » 

Tell me about him,’ I says. 

“Well, says Ike, ‘he’s a big little hoss 
made good all over. He ain’t never 
started yet, but he’s been prepped for 


two months. He's by Edgemont. First 
dam, Cora by Musketeer. Second dam, 
Debutante by Peddlar. Third dam, 


Daisy Dean by Salvation. Fourth dam, 
Iole by Messenger. He’s registered as 
Hamilton, ’n’ that’s all I know.’ 

*"That's sure some breedin’,’ I says. 
* But I never takes a colt on shares. hi 
handle him fur you as careful as I know 
how ’n’ it'll cost you fifty a month. 
That's the best I can do.’ 

“Pll send him over this evenin',' says 
Ike. ‘Let me know what you think of 
him after he works out for you.’ 


* T LIKE this Hamilton colt the minute 

I gets my lamps on him. He ain't 
over hfteen hands, but he's all hoss. 
He'll weigh right at nine hundred 'n' 
that's quite a chunk of a two-year-old. 
He's got a fine little head on him ’n’ his 
eye has the right look. A good game 
hoss’ll look at you like a eagle. I don’t 
want nothin’ to do with a sheep-eyed 
pup. This colt has a eye like a game- 
cock. 

“ Peewee Simpson is at my stalls when 
they brings the colt over, ’n’ after we've 
sized him up [ asks Peewee what he 
thinks of the little rooster. 

“‘Him? says Peewee. ‘He’s a bear- 
cat. I'll bet he entertains you frequent 
'n' at short notice. I don't figger him 
related to Mary's lamb not any. You 
better keep your eye on little Hamilton. 
Hammy's likely to be a naughty boy any 

time.’ 

“ Peewee's got the correct hunch; the 
first time Snowball takes him out Hamil- 
ton runs off 'n' the boy don't get him 
stopped till he romps five miles. 

"Can't you stop him sooner ’n that?’ 
I says to Snowball when he's back. 

* Micky's at the stalls that mawnin' 
^n! he butts in, as usual. 

"'Stop him?’ he says. ‘That black 
boob couldn't stop a hoss in a box stall. 
Lemme me have him next work-out!’ 


forty ways? 


“TI let you have a slap on the ear,’ 
I says. 

“Next work-out day Hamilton pulls 
off the same stunt. He's feelin’ extra 
good that mawnin’, I guess, 'cause he 
makes a nine-mile trip of it. Mick 
stands there with me, watchin’ the colt 
go round ’n’ round the track. 

“*Why don't you can that choc’lit 
drop,’ he says, ‘’n’ put a white man up?’ 

***Meanin' you,’ I says. ' You'd holler 
fur your milk bottle before he goes a 
eighth with you.’ 

“I borrows a curb ’n’ chain from Eddy 
Murphy—he’s been usin’ it on ole Dan- 


delion. It’s ferce—you can bust a hoss's 
jaw with it. I puts it on Hamilton next 
work-out. 


“T guess that'll hold little Hammy,’ 
I says.... But it don't. The colt 
ain't more'n felt the curb when he bolts 
into the fence 'n' chucks Snowball off. 
I starts to catch the hoss but Micky gets 
to him first ’n’ grabs him. 

“Lemme give him a whirl?’ he says. 
‘Come on, be a sport fur a change!’ 

“Snowball rolls away from the colt 
’n’ picks hisself up. 

***He is shoh welcome to him,’ he says. 
‘I got no moh use foh him.’ 

“T studies a minute, lookin’ at Micky. 
He don’t come much above Hamilton’s 
knee. He's lookin’ at me like a pup 
beggin’ fur a bone. 

“Go to it, you ornery little shrimp!’ 
I says at last. ‘If a worse pair ever gets 
together I’ve never seed it!’ 

* Micky gives a velp like a terrier. 

“Take off this bit ’n’ put a straight 
bar on him,’ he says. 

“Why, you couldn't hold one of his 
ears with a bar bit!' I says. 

* Who's ridin’ this hoss? says Micky. 
*Go awn get the bit! 

“Get him what he wants,’ I says to 
Snowball. 

“We leads the colt onto the track when 
the bits is changed, 'n' just as I throws 
Micky up I see he's got a bat. 

“What you goin’ to do with that?’ I 
says. 'You need a parachute, not a 
whip! 

**[ always ride 'em with a bat. 
him loose!’ says Micky. 

“Well, it’s the same thing over again— 
the colt runs off. All Micky does is to 
keep him in the track. I see he ain't 
pullin’ a pound. "They've gone about 
six mile 'n' Hamilton begins to slow a 
little. Just then Micky lights into him 
with the bat. 

“Look at dat!’ says Snowball. 'He's 
los’ his min’ 

"*No, he ain't" I says. 'He's there 
I've just begun to tumble, 
‘Oh, you Micky!’ 
‘Go to it, you white boy!’ 


Turn 


the kid’s wise as owls. 
I hollers. 


"I HATE to tell you how far that kid 
works the hoss. He keeps handin' 
him the bat every other jump. It gets 
so I can run as fast as they're movin’ ’n’ 
Hamilton is just prayin' fur help. I'm 
afraid he'll jim the colt fur good, so I 
yells at Micky to cut it out when he 
comes by. : 

“Come down off of that, you squirt!’ 
I says. ‘Do you want to kill the colt?’ 

“‘Aw, go back 'n' go to sleep!’ he says, 
’n’ round they go again. When Hamilton 
ain'tgot more’na good stagger left, Micky 
rides him through the gate to the stall. 


“*Now, pony,’ he says to Hamilton, 
‘don’t start nothin’ you can't finish.’ 

“The trip kills a ordinary hoss, but 
they ain’t nothin’ ordinary about this 
Hamilton. I learns that then. We cools 
him out good ’n’ in three days he’s kickin’ 
the roof off the stall. 

“Come work-out day Micky goes up 
on Hamilton. Say!—the colt eats out 
of his hand. Micky’s got him buffaloed 
right. He gallops Hamilton a nice mile 
"n' pulls up at the gate. 

**What do vou want him to do now, 
sand on his head?’ he says. ‘Times is 

ull. 

“Shoot him three furlongs,’ I says. 

“Shoot is the word,’ says Micky. 

“Hamilton romps the three furlongs 
in nothin’ flat. I’m tickled sick. 

“He's a bear!’ I says to Micky at the 

EA eN’ fur you—you're on the pay- 
roll. 
“Why, you're a live one, ain't you?’ 
says Micky. ‘Wait till I go chase the 
smoke!’ The next thing I see is Snow- 
ball goin’ down the line like a quarter- 
hoss, ’n’ Micky's proddin’ at him with a 
pitchfork. 

“He won't be back,’ says Micky when 
he's puttin' up the fork. 

**Now, look-a here,’ I says, ‘you got 
to eut this rough stuff if you works fur 
me! 

"*Aw, you go to hell!’ says Micky. 

“Right then I gets him by the collar, 
'n' takes a bat from the rack. I works 
on him till the bat's wore out 'n' then 
reaches fur another. Micky ain't opened 
his face. I wears that one out 'n' grabs 
another. Micky looks up at the rack; 
there's four more bats left. 

“Nix on number three!’ he yells. ‘I’m 
listenin’ to you!’ 

“<All right,’ I says, hangin’ up the bat. 
‘Now listen good. Cut out this rough 
stuff. You got me?’ 

“I got cha,’ says Micky. 


“T TELLS Ike he’s got a good colt, but 

only one boy can ride him. Ike comes 
over to the stalls with me to see the boy 
’n’ Hamilton. 

“‘Not that kid? he says, when he 
takes a slant at Micky. ‘A hobbyhoss 
lets him out.’ 

“Micky goes straight up. 

“Why, you fat-headed kike!’ he says. 
‘The only thing you can tell me about a 
hoss is how much the nails cost to hold 
his shoes on!' 

“Ike turns to me. 

* *Don't never let that boy throw a leg 
over a hoss of mine agam, he says. 
‘Enter this colt in the two-year-old 
scramble Friday. I'll get Whitman to 
ride. I guess Ae'// hold him.’ 

“‘Now look at that!’ I says to Micky 
when Ike’s gone. ‘You wll shoot off 
your face, won't you? Ain’t you never 
goin' to learn to keep that loud trap of 
yours closed?’ 

"*Aw, you go —' Micky stops there. 

“T takes a step toward the whip rack. 

UE on,’ I says, 'let's hear from 

ou! 

*'— to hell with the big kike! says 
Micky. 

“Does that let me in” I says. 

"Micky studies a minute, lookin’ at 
me ’n’ the bats in the rack. 

“‘Naw—just the kike, he says at last. 

* When Whitman's up on Hamilton, 
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**I got cha, jock!’ yells the boy on The Elephant" 


before they goes to the post, | tries to 
put him wise. 

***You're on a bad actor, Whitty,’ I 
says. ‘If you ain't on your toes, he 
runs off with you sure. This Whitman's 
a star, 'n' nobody knows it better 'n him. 

"'What do you hire a jock fur? he 
says. ‘Why don't you train ’n’ ride 
both” 

“<All right,’ I says. 
now!’ 

“Tf this hoss is ready,’ says Whitman, 
* you've earned your money. Don’t work 
overtime.’ 

“I goes through the paddock ’n’ out 
on the lawn. Before I’m there I hears 
the crowd yellin’. When I can see the 
track, there’s the field at the post, all 
but Hamilton. He ’n’ Whitty has made 
a race all to theirselves. It turns out 
to be a six-mile ramble with only one 
entry. 

“ | goes to the stand ’n’ scratches Ham- 
ilton while he's still runnin’. The feld 
waits at the post till they get a clear 
track. 

“I didn't know this was a distance 
race!’ I says to Whitty when he gets 
down. Whitty’s sore as a crab—the 
bunch'll mention it to him the rest of 
the season. 

***You don’t want a jock on this thing,’ 
he says. ‘A engineer is what he needs.’ 

«eli him,’ is the first words Ike says 
to me when I sees him. 

““*Sell him?’ I says. ‘You must be 
drunk! Why, he don’t bring a ten-case 
note. Everybody's hep he's a bolter. 
Now listen! This is a real good colt ’n’ 


‘I’m tellin’ you 
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Í know it; but the bunch don't. That 
boy of mine can ride him. If you gives 
the colt another chance with my boy up, 
he shows 'em somethin'. Then you can 
get a price fur him.’ 

““Do what you like with him,’ says 
Ike. ‘But I don't pay out another simo- 
leon on him! Im through right now!’ 

"Give me half what he wins his next 
out 'n' PI take a chance with him,’ I 
says. 

"You're on,’ says Ike. 
the entrance.’ 

“‘Surest thing you know,’ I says, 'n' 
goes over to the stalls. 


i: IN TWO weeks there's to be a handi- 
cap fur two-year-olds. It’s worth 
three thousand to the winner. It’s the 
best baby race at the meetin’. Hamil- 
ton'll come in awful light 'n' he'll get 
five pounds apprentice allowance Tus 
Micky; but it'll put a big crimp in my 
roll to pay the entrance. I studies over 
it some ’n’ I gets cold feet. It takes 
three hundred bones to sit in. I’ve 
about decided it's too rich fur my blood, 
when next work-out day comes 'n' Ham- 
ilton works four furlongs, with Micky 
up, like a cyclone. That gets my cir- 
culation to where I takes a shot at it. 
"Who's burning this up on the ten- 
mile wonder?' says the Sec. to me, when 
I’m payin’ the entrance. ‘The work 
ig a little coarse for my old friend 
e. 
“Tm Smiling Faces, this load of poles,’ 
I says. 
“Why, Blister—' says the Sec. ‘I 


‘But you pay 


1 But we're much 
obliged to you just the same.' 


never thought it of you! 

"There's eight starters in the handicap 
besides Hamilton. One of 'em's a big 
clumsy colt named Hellespont. The 
bunch calls him The Elephant, ’n’ he’s 
sour as lemons. I see his eyes a-rollin’ 
in the paddock ’n’ I know he’s hopped. 
Just as the parade starts he begins to 
cut the mustard. He rears ’n’ tries to 
come down all spraddled out on the colt 
ahead of him in the line, but the jock 
runs him into a stall ’n’ they take hold of 
him till the rest is out on the track. 

“Micky ain’t had no experience at the 

ost. I’ve borrowed a pair of glasses ’n’ 
'm watchin’ the get-away pretty anx- 
ious. Hamilton’s actin’ fine, but The 
Elephant is holdin’ up the start. All of 
a sudden he rears clear up 'n' comes down 
across Hamilton. The colt does a flop 
’n’ I see The Elephant rear ’n’ stamp 
him a couple a times before the assistant 
drives him off with the bull whip. 

“““Good-by, three hundred!’ I says to 
myself. I can't see good fur the dust, 
but they pulls Micky out from under the 
colt 'n' when I gets another slant Hamil- 
ton's on his feet ’n’ the starter's talkin’ at 
Micky. I can see Micky shakin’ his head. 
It ain't long till they puts him up again. 

""Thar's the good game kid! I says 
out loud. ‘Oh, you Micky boy!’ 

“They get off to a nice start. When 
they hit the stretch I throws my hat 
away. Hamilton's in front two lengths. 
A eighth from home I see there's some- 
thin wrong with Micky. He's got his 
bat 'n' lines in his left mitt. His right 
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"'Aw, pony, .. 


hook is kind-a floppin’ at his side, but 
Hamilton's runnin' true 'n' strong. The 
colt looks awful good to the sixteenth 
'n' then his gait goes clear to the bad. 
I see he's all shot to pieces behind, ’n’ he's 
stoppin’ fast. I’m standin’ at the inner 
rail ten lengths from the wire 'n' The 
Elephant colt gets to Hamilton right in 
front of me. 

“‘I got cha, jock!’ yells the boy on 
The Elephant. 

“*They don't pay off here!’ says Micky, 
‘n’ sticks the lines in his face. Then he 
goes to the bat with his south hook ’n’ 
Hamilton lays back his ears 'n' runs true 
again. . . . He out-games The Elephant 
a nod at the wire 'n' I’m twelve hundred 
to the clear. 


"NV HEN I gets to 'em, Micky's 
standin’ in the track leanin' 
against Hamilton. The colt’s shakin’ 
all over ’n’ his hind feet’s in a big pool of 
blood. I gives a look ’n’ the right rear 
tendon is tore off from hock to fetlock. 

**Good God! Look at that!’ I says 
to Micky. 

“Micky turns ’n’ looks. 





. he says ’n’ busts out cryin 
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"'Aw, pony, . . ;' he says ’n’ 
busts out cryin’. He leans up against 
the colt again 'n' he's shakin' as bad as 
Hamilton. 

* Just then the boy gets down from The 
Elephant. 

“‘Pd a-beat that dog in another jump!’ 
he says to Micky. 

"'You? says Micky. ‘I’m goin’ to 
kill you" He starts fur the boy, but 
he turns kind-a greeny white 'n' does a 
flop on the track. 

"When I goes to pick him up I see a 
bone comin' through the flesh just above 
the wrist on his right hook. 

"We puts him in a blanket ’n’ the 
swipes start to carry him off. 

“What’s the matter with the kid? 
says Ike, comin' up. 

“Arm broke, I guess,’ I says. 

“Tke sees the blood ’n’ walks behind 
Hamilton. 

"'[ wish it was his neck, he says, 
pointin’ at the tendon. ‘That’s what 
you get fur puttin' a pin-headed ap- 
prentice on a good hoss! Get him so 
he can hobble ’n’ sell him to a livery if 
you can. If not, have him shot.’ 


" Hamilton's standin’ there a-shakin’. 
His eyes has the look you always sees in 
a hoss just after he's ruined. 

i *What'll you take fur him?’ I says to 

e. 
*" "Take fur him?’ he says. ‘Whatever 
he'll bring. I ain't out nothin’ on him 
I splits three thousand with you to the 
race.’ 

“You owe me a hundred ’n’ thirty 
fur trainin’, I says. ‘I calls it off ’n’ 
keeps the hoss.' 

“*You’ve bought him,’ says Ike, ’n’ 
goes back to the bettin’ shed. 

“They take Micky to the hospital. 
The Doc says his arm’s broke ’n’ he’s 
hurt inside. He comes to before they 
puts him in the ambulance. 

“Why didn’t you let another bo 
ride? says the assistant starter, who's 
helpin' the Doc. 

"Ride nothin’! says Micky. ‘He runs 
off with them other boobs.’ 

“Me ’n’ Peewee Simpson gets Hamil- 
ton to the stall. It takes him just one 
hour to do that hundred yards, but I've 
got a tight bandage above the hock ’n’ 
he don’t bleed so bad. 

““Can you get him so he can walk?’ I 
says to the Vet. 

"*Yes,' he says; ‘but that'll be about 
all for him. I advise you to have him 
destroyed. What hoss is this? 

"'Hamilton, I says. 'He just wins 
the colt race." 

"'So? he says. ‘I didn’t see it. When 
did this happen?’ 

**At the post,’ I says. 
jumped on him.’ 

*'At the post? he says. 
you said he won?" 

“‘He did,’ I says. 

“On that?’ he says, pointin’ to the leg. 
‘What you tryin’ to do—kid me?’ 

“Tm tellin’ it to you just as she hap- 
pens, I says. ‘It don't matter to me 
whether you believes it or not!’ 

“Why, you ain't kiddin’, are you?’ 
he says. 'Wait a minute. 

“He goes outside ’n’ I see him talkin’ 
to several. 

““Tt’s straight,’ he says, when he comes 
back. ‘But it ain’t possible!’ 

“Who owns this colt?’ he says, after 
he’s looked at the leg some more. 

"'[ do, I says. ‘I just give a hun- 
dred ’n’ thirty fur him.’ 

“What did you buy him fur?’ he says. 

“T studies a minute, a-lookin’ at Ham- 
ilton. 

“Tve got softenin’ of the brain, I 
guess,’ I says. 

“Hes a nice made thing,’ says the 
Vet. 'How's he bred?’ 

“T tells him, ’n’ he looks at the leg 
some more, ’n’ then walks ’round the colt 
a couple a times. 

***[ tell you what I'll do,’ he says after 
while. 'I'll take him off your hands at 
just what you paid. I’m givin’ it to 
you straight—this hoss won't never do 
more than walk. But he's bred out a 
‘sight ’n’ I like his looks. There's a 
chance somebody could use him in the 
stud. I'm willin’ to get him in some 
sort-a shape 'n' see if I can't make a 
piece of money on him. What do you 
say! 

“Well? I says, ‘you’re fixed better to 
get him in shape’n me. I just wanted 
to give the little hoss a show. . . . If 
you'll give it to him—he's yours.' 


*Another colt 


‘I thought 


Carrying the Banner, by Harry Kemp 
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*'Here's your money,’ says the Vet. 
*I'll send my wagon for him to-morrow. 
Let me have a lantern till I get this leg 
so it won't hurt him so bad to-night.' 

“The next day every paper I picks up 
has a great big write-up in it about Micky 
"n' the colt. Until the wagon comes fur 
him there's a regular procession to the 
stall to look at Hamilton, 'n' when I 
goes to the hospital that night you can't 
see Micky fur flowers around his bed. 

‘Hell!’ says Micky. ‘Do they think 
I'm a stiff?’ 

** Sh-h-h!* says the Sister that’s nurs- 
in’ him. 


“I DON’T see Hamilton fur a month. 
. * One day I goes over to the Big East- 
ern Sale at New York, just to hear ole 
Pappy Danforth sell 'em. Pappy’s stood 
on a block all his life. He knows every 
hossman in the country. When he tells 
iu about a hoss, it's right; ’n’ every- 

ody takes his tip. He just about sells 
'em where they ought to go. 

“‘There’s a fierce crowd at the sale 'n' 
some grand stuff goes under the hammer. 
Pappy kids the crowd along ’n’ sells 'em 
so fast it makes you dizzy. They don't 
more'n lead a hoss out till he's gone. 

“All of a sudden Pappy climbs clear 
up on the desk in front of him 'n' stands 
there a minute, pushin' back his long 
white hair. 

"*Na-ow, boys!" he says. ‘I’m goin’ 
to sell you a three-legged hoss! An’— 
listen to the ole man!—he’s wuth more’n 
any four-legged hoss, livin’ or dead!’ 

“I rubbers hard to get a look at a hoss 
Pappy boosts like that, ’n’ I nearly croak 
when they leads Hamilton into the ring. 
The colt's a dink, right. He's stiff as 


a poker behind, but he’s still got that 
gamecock look to his eye. 

“‘Na-ow, boys! sings out Pappy, 
‘there’s the biggest little hoss ever you 
saw! Don’t look at him—any of you 
fellahs that wants a yellah dawg to win 
a cheap race with! He ain't in that 
class. Step forwahd, you breeders, an’ 
fae a golden opportunity! Send the 

est brood mares you've got to this little 
hoss ... he's a giant! You hear me—a 
tant! Ed Trimble, Pm talkin’ to you! 

'm talkin? to you, Bill Masters, an’ 
Harry Scott there... a a Dillon 
I an' all you big breeders! You've 
read what this little hoss done, in the 
newspapers, you can see his breedin' in 
your catalogues, you can look him over 
as he stands there! But, best of all, 
listen to the old man when he tells you he 
never held a hammer over a better one in 


fifty years. Na-ow, boys! I’m goin’ to 
sell him for the high dollah, an’ the man 
who gets him at any price you 
hear me—at any price! is goin’ 


to have the laugh on the rest of you 
fellahs! Aw-l-l right—what do I hear?’ 

**Five hundred! says some guy. 

“Why, Frank, five hundred won’t buy 
a hair out of his tail! . . . What do 
I hear?' says Pappy. 

*"Two thousand" yells somebody. 

“*Na-ow listen, Tom. If you want 
the little hoss—cut out this triflin’ an’ 
bid for him,’ says Pappy. ‘What do I 
hear?" 

**Five thousand!’ some guy hollers. 

““That’s just a nice little start . . . 
What do I hear, says Pappy, 'n' I goes 
into a trance. 

“I don't come to till I hears Pappy 
sing out. 


"'So-old to you for sixteen thousand 
dollahs, Mr. Humphrey. An’ you never 
bought a cheaper one! 

“Its a wonder I ain't run over gettin’ 
to the depot. I don't know where I'm 
at. I just keeps sayin,' 'Sixteen thou- 
sand, sixteen thousand,’ over ’n’ over to 
myself. I beats it out to the hospital, 
when I gets back, to tell Micky. They're 
Rei to let him out in a day or so, ’n’ 

icky's settin’ up in a chair with wheels 
to it. 

““Give a guess what Hamilton brings 
in the Big Eastern,’ I says to him. 

“*T dunno,’ says he. ‘How much?’ 

* Sixteen. thousand bucks!’ I says. 
‘How does that lay on your stummick?’ 

***Huh!' says Micky. ‘That ain't noth- 
in'—look-a here!' 

"He shoves a paper at me he's been 
holdin’ in his mitt. It's a ridin’ contract 
fur two years with the Ogden stable at 
ten thousand a year. 

"So you see, just like I tells you,” 
Blister wound up, "they lay down real 
money fur class.” 

“The man who bought the horse," 
I said, "certainly got what he paid 
for, everybody knows now that Hamil- 
ton has class. But how about the 
boy?" 

"Did you ever see Vincent ride?" 
Blister looked at me inquiringly. 

“I saw him ride once in the English 
Derby," I replied. “Why?” 

“Well,” said Blister, “his mother lives 
in New York in a brownstone house he 
bought her, with two Swede girls to do 
as much work as she'll let 'em. When he 
comes home, she calls him ‘Micky.’ Is 
there class to him?" 

“Yes,” I said, "there's class to him!” 


Carrying the Banner 


[Tramp argot for walking the street all night] 


By Harry Kemp 


I had no bed to go to and I had to walk the street. 

I passed a lone policeman going up and down his beat. 
A solitary cab whirled by and made a hollow sound. 

I stamped my feet to keep them warm and tramped around and round. 
A strangling icy fog dropped down and draped the town in white 

As one would shroud a maiden perished ere her wedding night. 


I moved as in a land of ghosts. 
Like the fingers of a demon searching for some stigma there. 
The moon hung watery and thin. 


The stars had faded out. 


Amid a labyrinth of night I groped and groped about. 


I moved along the water-front. 


I felt so small and lone 


The wind went thro’ my hair 


As I heard the great ships at their docks strain at their ropes and groan. 
I footed it thro’ Chatham Square and up along Broadway. 
I prayed the Lord to take the night and give me back the day, 

The warm kind day, the cheery day that kissed one’s eyes with light, í 
For it seemed to me the world at last had found its endless night. ... 

But suffice to say I saw the East stir and grow pale apace 
As a coward loses color when he looks in Murder's face, 
And then the City stirred and stretched and drew a quickened breath, 
And struggled out of nightmare sleep like Lazarus from death. 


And then I walked alone no more. . 


. . The streets grew thronged with men... . 


And I said “Thank God” with all my heart, for it was day again. 


'Those Who Have Come Back 


Showing how men and women, failures or disgraced at forty, have taken 


anew hold on life and are to-day helpful members of the community 
By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


HEN I first saw this woman 
in her own garden it seemed 
incredible that she had been 


a victim of morphine. She 
had a kind of regal beauty, the poise of 
fine breeding, the composure of perfect 
self-control. The strands of silver in her 
dark hair did not necessarily tell the 
story of suffering, but at times the arc 
of her lips grew hard, her eyes narrowed, 
her face became masklike. The years 
when she lived in the horrible unreal 
world, in constant fear of being taken to 
a madhouse whenever a friend took her 
abroad, had left their mark. 

This is her story as she told it to me: 


Her Story 
BEGIN with, I suffered from peri- 
odical headaches. They had been 


coming since I was nine years old and 
each attack drove me almost insane. Our 
family physician, unable to find the seat 
of the trouble, contented himself with 
treating the symptoms by giving me 
hypodermic injections of morphine. I 
thought those injections banished the 
ain, but I now know that they only 
anished my ability to feel pain, besides 
which they taught my nerves a new sen- 
sation, one of ease and restfulness, a 
delicious relaxation that was as un- 
natural as it was unhealthful. The after 
effect of this relaxation was a sense of 
compression, contraction, and pain. I 
thought that was the aftermath of the 
headache, but in reality it was the last 
effect of the morphine. 

In time this periodical administering 
of morphine created a genuine drug hun- 
ger in my veins and tissues. In short, I 
had become a dope fiend and did not 
know it. I had been made into one by 
the man who had been my physician 
since childhood. To be sure, I blame 
him for nothing but ignorance; yet is not 
ignorance a crime in a physician who is 
prescribing habit forming drugs? But 
remember, I had never yet consciously 
craved morphine or taken it deliberately. 

With this unsuspected habit burrowing 
deeper and deeper into my life, I grew 
to womanhood and married. Iloved my 
husband and my children; I loved 
books and horses and motoring. I be- 
longed to clubs and a church. I had an 
interest in philanthropic matters. I 
gossiped, I danced, I played golf. Some- 
times I think I even did fancy-work. 
Despite the periodical headaches, I lived 
a generally active life and was happy— 
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Out of Morphia 


yes, I think I may say very happy, until 
one very terrible day when a great tragedy 
came into my life. 

I will not tell you what it was. So 
far as I can judge it was something beyond 
my control, something for which I had 
no responsibility. And yet the drug may 
have been the cause. I do not know. 
It was one of those things that make life 
seem worse than death, yet which places 
death beyond one. 

The one uncontrollable desire was to 
drive it from my mind, to forget. I 
turned to morphine. Up to that day I 
felt I never had taken the drug volun- 
tarily; I was driven to it by physical 
illness, not to soothe my mind. That 
day I became a morphine fiend. 

Slipping out of the house, I walked 
into a drug store and purchased my first 
vial of the tablets. I bought it as un- 
concernedly as I would have bought 
talcum powder, and the druggist sold it 
as indifferently as if it had been a package 
of chewing gum. I shall always remem- 
ber how that vial stood up before my 
eyes on the little inlaid table in my bou- 
doir, beside which I sat down with a feel- 
ing indescribably desperate. 

If I had only known! Yet I can be 
honest enough with myself to confess it 
would have been no use to tell me. I 
was doomed already! The cells of my 
body had been taught the value—a false 
value, but the cells did not know it was 
false—of the drug stimulus. Now in 
this great crisis they cried out for mor- 


hine. When I needed to be strongest 
ae weakest. I should have gone to 
od. 


Instead I went to an apothecary. 
I turned from the source of all spiritual 
strength to look upon a drug in a bottle. 

After a long time, a very long time, 
I opened the vial and swallowed a grain 
of morphine. That act was my first de- 
liberate concurrence in the habit. 

I need not tell any user of the dru 
what a delicious sense of satisfaction an 
security, what a glorious confidence in 
the successful treatment of all the ills 
which threatened my life, came with the 
effects of that first grain. My mental 
processes were “speeded up” amazingly. 
I was as strong as twenty women. I 
could endure anything. I could conquer 
anything. There was not a horror, there 
was not a torture, a dread, a laceration 
of my heart, that could not be over- 
mastered. Minute by minute I mounted 
on pinions of hope. I soared like the 
eagle into the eye of the sun. The world 
grew brighter and brighter. 


That was the ascending, stimulating 

curve of the drug effect; but it was suc- 
ceeded by a much longer and more pre- 
cipitous curve of depression. Presently 
it seemed as if the light were failing. 
The sky became overcast. I made the 
horrible discovery that I was no longer 
mounting but descending—falling faster 
and faster into an abyss that became 
rayer and grayer, darker and darker, 
lacker and blacker. A chill of fright 
and terror seized me. The sun had be- 
come a fading star whose rays were faint 
and cold and far away. And still I 
continued to fall. I looked down into 
the blackness. Was there no bottom? 
When my eyes turned skyward again 
even the fading star was gone. The 
abyss above was as black as the abyss 
beneath. I screamed in terror. I prayed 
that the fall might end—end, even though 
my body were to be dashed to pieces upon 
some uncharted ledge of those horrible 
depths of despair which were being so 
swiftly sounded. I longed for the crash. 
I knew it must come. 


"THERE was no crash. My soul was 
at poise in the midst of black and 
inpenetrable gloom. A horrible sense 
that I was not alone came to me. Great 
wings of velvety softness brushed by me. 
Hands and faces and forms outlined in 
a dull phosphorescent glow limned them- 
selves in the darkness. There were 
voices too, with song and laughter, and 
the music of my own piano. I recognized 
its tones well. And the voices and the 
faces, the hands and the forms were all 
familiar to me. But each was distorted, 
misshapen, or malformed. Even the 
musical voices of my children had be- 
come a succession of horrible croaking 
gutturals. And all of those who should 
have loved’ me, who, indeed, outside that 
drug-induced nightmare did love me, 
were in it, combining to torture and be- 
tray me as that very morning I had been 
betrayed. 

But it was a million times worse than 
the reality. Yet there was no escape. 
I became strangely conscious of my limbs, 
They felt as if overlaid with chains that 
held me down. But the situation cleared 
a little. I saw there were no chains. It 
was the tautening of my nerves, when the 
relaxing effect of the drug passed off, 
that made them feel like wires that were 
being pulled upon and turned my limbs 
into restless, twitching, insurgent mem- 
bers of my body. I tried to speak calmly 
to myself but my throat was dry and 
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furred. I could make no comprehensible 
sound but only horrible croakings like the 
actors on my abysmal stage. 

Presently I became conscious of a 
strange tall column of violet light, very 
far away. It was a thousand feet tall. 
It split the gloom queerly. It was ad- 
vancing and, surprising to say, as it drew 
nearer it grew smaller. After a time it 
assumed human proportions and wore a 
tall hat, but was without limbs or fea- 
tures. It walked upon my dream stage. 
It threaded its way among the actors. 
It came down to the footlights and 
stopped. It gazed at me steadily. I 
returned the gaze, fascinated. A film 
seemed to come and go over my eyes 
and suddenly I sat up with a gasp of 
surprise. The dream was gone—the 
figures on the stage were gone, but the 
column of crystal light remained and, 
lo, it was standing upon the little inlaid 
ivory table in my boudoir, which I had 
never left. It was the morphine vial! 

I seized it, emptied out a tablet and 
swallowed it, closed my eyes and leaned 
back. To my consternation the dream 
returned. The darkness, the phosphor- 
escent shapes, the laughter, the ribal- 
dries, the vulgar distortions of character 
were all there. But I was able to laugh 
at them; I had found a new strength. I 
had my woman's heaven. At least I 
thought I had. But that was my mis- 
take—a morphine mistake! 

For ten years after I never saw reality, 
never saw the facts of my life in the 
white sunlight of truth, never knew ex- 
actly what real trouble and what real jo 
I had. Everything was married. 
Every impression, every conception, every 
judgment was colored by a druggish ec- 
stasy or despondency. My loved ones 
seemed always more lovely or more hate- 
ful than they were; my home seemed 
either happier or more awful, my business 
affairs much more promising or infinitely 
more disastrous than was the actuality. 


OW as I read back over what I have 
written I cannot be sure that it is 
correctly orientated. Experiences of 
later years, horribles and phantasms of 
other debauches, may have been cast 
backward into that one. It may be that 
I did not in the first month or the first 
year sink to the lowest depths or realize 
all the details there portrayed. But the 
succeeding years have destroyed per- 
spective and proportion. I only know 
dut the day soon came when no amount 
of the drug was sufficient to give me 
again that brief ambrosial sip of heaven. 
e largest dose was no more than enough 
to keep me from slipping into the steepest 
pits of hell. Nor could I exist at all 
without the drug. I had become its 
slave. This was an appalling fact when 
it dawned upon me. f could not stop 
taking morphine. Nor was it alone be- 
causeof the mental horrorswhich attacked 
me as its effect wore off. The physical 
depression which attended was equally 
unbearable. Sickening weakness over- 
took me. pores sweated and my 
eyes iticsinel. while excruciating pains 
racked my body. By acquiring the 
habit, I had condemned myself to these 
tortures through life. 
Every addict of morphine or any of 
its variant forms—codeine or heroin— 
will agree with me that I have utterly 


failed, as any pen must fail, to portray 
the sufferings, the depressions, the hor- 
rible imaginings, the physical weakness 
and pain, the utter loss of faith in one's 
self, in one's friends and indeed in God's 
whole universe, that attend upon the 
downward stroke of the morphine curve. 

However, I break off here any elaborate 
attempt to describe subjectively the ef- 
fects of morphine upon my mind. Let 
it only be said that on one certain day 
twelve years ago I sought refuge from a 
disagreeable experience existing outside 
of me by introdacine into the tissues of 
my own body an element which had 
powers of mischief sufficient to multiply 
a hundredfold the evil results of the thing 
I fled from. 


I? MAY be that the reader is surprised 

by the absence of any reference to the 
hypodermic needle. I did not use the 
needle. The idea of it was repulsive to 
me. I know the great majority of mor- 
phine addicts do use it. There are things 
to be said for the needle. It works 
quickly. The drug is immediately ad- 
mitted to the circulation and the effects 
are obtained in a shorter time. Besides 
it is more economical. Half the quantity 
of morphine taken through the mouth 
will give the same effect if injected hypo- 
dermically. 

People who take morphine hypoder- 
mically get the needle habit. They be- 
come very expert and develop a kind of 
exquisite artistry in the handling of these 
instruments. With as much grace as 
one is supposed to smoke or to sip wine, 
these gourmets of the needle will insert 
the steel point in their flesh and consume 
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a whole half hour in withdrawing it. 
They will be engaged in conversation, 
laughing and joking, with their minds 
apparently farthest from the tiny tube 
in their hands, yet all the. while by the 
most delicate and steady pressure they 
are slowly injecting the drug into their 
veins and extracting the needle from 
their flesh. 

Ugh! The very thought is loathsome. 
Besides, sometimes there are scars. Of 
course that is usually from uncleanliness, 
and often from injections in breast or 
arms where the needle is thrust through 
the clothing and becomes infected by it. 

But there are other objections to the 
needle. It is bothersome. The addict 
must always carry a spoon to heat water 
in which to dissolve the tablets and must 
have fire to heat the spoon. A gas jet 
is not always available. It is inconve- 
nient and irritating to have to burn a whole 
box of matches, three or four at a time, 
under the bowl of the spoon at a moment 
when the nerves are a-rack and the whole 
system is clamoring for the drug. 

But even if these conditions can be 
met, they are burdensome, considering 
that the average addict must have the 
drug at least four times a day—one of 
these times being just before retiring. 

But to return to my own experience. 
Morphine does not give pleasure. It 
creates pain. This is its ultimate and 
positive effect. The pleasure it is sup- 
posed to produce is a mere temporary 
form of anesthesia. The exhilarating 
effect is the first thrill of pain vibrating 
so rapidly one does not recognize it as 
such. Let that be written in letters as 
tall as the mountains. Morphine is a 
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The dream was gone, but the column of crystal light remained and, lo, 


it was standing upon the table in my boudoir. 


It was the morphine vial! 


The voices, the faces, the hands and the forms were all familiar to me. 


pain producer. Morphine is a nerve 
destroyer. It weakens the will. It dis- 
rupts the foundations of the mind. 

After five years another blow fell. 
Business reverses overtook. the family 
Servants and our home, my husband's 
business and his business capacity all 
melted away. The entire responsibility 
devolved upon me. 


I HAVE always been a woman of pride 
and self-respect, as well as of strong 


relatives 
There were 


affections. I had well-to-do 
who would provide for us. 
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distorted, misshapen, or malformed 


many who would gladly have taken our 
beautiful children. But I did not pur- 
pose to become a dependent, nor to see 
my family broken up. I was willing to 
accept help, but only of the sort that 
would help me to help myself. 

In such circumstances, to the confirmed 
drug fiend, nothing remained but more 
morphine. I took more morphine. I 
tried to keep myself soaring all the time. 
I lived in a morphine sunlight. I faced 
my responsibilities with a morphine cour- 
age and went about my daily round of 
duties with a morphine strength. 


But each was 


I took my dependent ones with me and 
became the manager of a mountain resort 
hotel in a Western state. The place, in 
addition to its regular run of patronage, 
was a house of call for motor parties. 
Sometimes there were three such parties 
to take care of after dinner in the evenin 
and sometimes there were a dozen. 1 
looked personally after the comfort of my 
guests. I saw to every detail. I did 
my own marketing. I closed the hotel 
at night after the last party had gone, 
perhaps at two or three o'clock in the 
morning. At six o'clock of that same 
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When I first saw this woman in her own garden it seemed 


morning I would be up and on my way 
to the market. Month after month I 
did this, my strength sustained by mor- 
hine and coffee. The number of wak- 
ing hours I spent in each day and the 
number of grains of morphine I took to 
keep awake and keep going are both so 
large that I scruple to set them down. 
ut there came a crisis which stands 
out as the supreme moment of horror in 
all those ten years of my sojourn in 


Morphia. It is an incident of which I 
can hardly bring myself to write. And 
yet—shall I tell you? Yes, no? Well, 





she had been a victim of morphine 


that you may know the bald truth, just 
this much: J took my own life! Yes, 
deliberately I widowed my husband!— 
I orphaned my children! I took mor- 
phine enough to kill. The act was com- 
plete and irrevocable—by me. I sank 
into the stupor from which I should 
never wake. But my faithful sister dis- 
covered my act in time. A doctor, by 
telephone, directed her to the precipitate 
action which undid my own self-murder 
and restored me to life and suffering. 
Now I praise my sister for that act. 
Then I reproached her bitterly. 
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incredible that 


A few days later I realized for a short 
time at least the enormity of my sin, but 
it was something very different which 
showed me the thing I was becoming. It 
was the sight of myself—in the mirror, 
after another debauch, a  gibbering, 
shriveling, eye-starting idiot!—and back 
of my image in the mirror, as they stood 
back of me in the door of the room, my 
two sunny-haired children. On their 
faces was mingled affection, surprise, 
pity, and terror. My children whom I 
loved were gazing at their mother, and 
at the apparition of her face they were 
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frightened. Those startled, innocent eyes 
aroused me as I think nothing else had 
up to that time. Yet that, after all, 
was merely an awakening, nothing more. 

But do you think there were no others? 
Do you think there were no remorses, 
no resolutions, no battlings, no nights of 
sobbing and days of ravings when, with 
all the strength of my woman's being, I 
resolved that the drug should never again 
cross my lips? Oh, yes, there were 
many of these. 

Do you think my friends never chided 
me? That my loved ones never appealed 
tome? Do you think my conscience never 
found me? That the strength, the 
sympathy of good men and women was 
not often extended to me with messages 
of counsel and the command to hope? 

Yes, all these experiences and stimu- 
luses were mine. No woman ever had 
truer, kinder, more helpful and sym- 
pathetic friends. Mine never failed me 
at any stage of my steadily sinking 
fortunes. But none of these things 
availed. At the end of each abstinence 
I surrendered. At the end of each pro- 
longed battle I succumbed a little more 
helplessly, a little more abjectly to the 
gloomy monster that dominated my life. 

I now know there was a reason for 
this that it was not within the power. of 
my will to eradicate. The drug taken 
in such quantities and with such periodi- 
city for, not including the headache 
hypodermics, twenty-five years had re- 
habiedted my body. A moderately nor- 
mal bysiological. life was no more 
possible to me without morphine than 
a diet without salt would be to anyone. 

The time came when I could no longer 
manage the hotel. It went away from 
me, or Í went away from it. Those things 
are hazy. I do not care to remember 
them. I can only tell you this:. I kept 
on fighting. I kept my family together. 
I kept them around me. I meant to 
try to provide for them so long as the 
natural faculties held any sort of place 
in my brain. And I kept up the battle 
against morphine. I actually began to 
gain upon the drug. The wise sympathy 
and coóperation of my mother and sis- 
ters were very helpful. They kept my 
tablets for me. ey helped strengthen 
my weakening will. By coöperation we 
reduced the total consumption, which had 
been very large; but there was nothing 
like a cure, no prospect of overcoming. To 
shut off the supply of morphine was to 
send me to the madhouse. 

But, just as I was recognizing the 
hopelessness of the fight, just as I was 
considering whether I should not stop 
fighting altogether and give myself up to 
one orgy of dreams after another until 
death of body or of mind should come, a 
message of hope was flashed to me. I 
heard of a treatment which, it was said, 
would in a few days break that fatal 
affinity between my body and the drug 
which was ruining me. They told me this 
treatment, lasting five or ten days, would 
absolutely eradicate any desire or affinity 
for morphine. And—will you believe it?— 
I was afraid to take such a treatment! I 
was afraid to have my morphine hunger 
taken from me. 

For ten years the drug dreams had 
been the most real part of my life. Now 
if I took a new drug that cast out this 
other drug, the very form and habit of 


my mental life would also be cast out. 
What, then, would remain? Anything? 
For ten years scarcely an impulse, scarcely 
an impression, hardly an activity of my 
life but was conceived, colored, influenced, 
or carried out under the stimulus of mor- 
phine. The real "me" had gone long 
ago. Only the morphine “me” remained. 
If I should drive out the drug “me,” 
would the real “me” return or revive? 
Will you believe me if I write that when 
I thought of taking a treatment that 
would slay my morphine self I felt like 
one who contemplates self-murder, much 
more than when a year before I did the 
act of self-murder? 

But I have always been a fighter. The 
fruits of victory, if I could win this battle, 
were too great for me to hesitate long. 
dared the issue. It was on the day before 
Christmas. My allotment of morphine 
for the day was given me as usual by my 
mother and sister. At five o'clock I bade 
them good-by at the door of the hospital. 


Waar passed behind those doors I 
was doubtless in no condition to 
observe or write down in memory. I 
know that medicines were given to me. 

I know that one day a strange face 
appeared at my bedside, the face of a 
man who had no connection with the 
staff of the institution. He was a phy- 
sician from the great city outside. I don’t 
know why he came, nor what he did for 
me, if anything. But this I do know: 
he made an impression that was vastly 
important later; and that without him 
perhaps I should not be writing this 
story. 

At the end of two weeks my mother 
and sister came to the hospital and took 
me away. I had no longer the slightest 
desire for morphine but was filled with a 
thousand fears and misgivings. There 
was still a fire in my veins, though it was 
not a drug hunger. 

As I was leaving the institution the 
superintendent struck me a blow—not 
with his hands but with his tongue. He 
said: 

“Madam, I never want to hear of you 
again. You are cured of any physical 
craving for morphine. That is all I 
undertook to do. If there is character 
enough in you to go on now to a life of 
self-control, your reformation will be 
complete. If not, it is probable that you 
will in sheer restlessness and for want of 
something to occupy your mind go back 
to the drug. In that event it will be 
useless to come to me. You will have 
damned yourself into a hell where I can- 
not reach you." : 

There was yet one more fight to make— 
and this was the most desperate, dan- 
gerous hour in my whole struggle with 
the drug. Anything was better than 
this awful vacancy, this helpless inca- 

acity. I was cured but not corrected. 

he rebellion had been put down but I 
was not yet reconstructed. 

Then I thought of the physician from 
the town who had visited me in the in- 
stitution. I went to him. He under- 
stood. He told me to stop thinking of 
myself as abnormal or disordered or as 
a woman with an experience. He told 
me to take up my responsibilities as if I 
were well. He bade me keep my mind 
busy with objective tasks rather than 
intellectual puzzles. To insure this he 


ave me a little plan for the day: what 

must do at nine o'clock and ten o'clock, 
and three and four, and so on. He helped 
me to fill my life so full that there was 
not room for the devils of doubt and 
mischance. 

In six weeks I was almost a normal 
woman. ‘To-day I am a normal woman. 
It is two years since that Christmas eve 
when I entered the hospital. In these 
two years no morphine has crossed m 
lips. No craving for it has ever returned. 
If it should return, if the day should come 
when it seems that I must have morphine 
or die, I shall die. But that day, I feel 
sure, will never come. The appetite has 
been taken away and I have recaptained 
and rerigged the drifting derelict che mor- 
phine habit made of me. 

Shall I tell you how I realized that 
I was cured? 1 had been getting better 
and better without comprehending that 
I was well. They sent for me at the 
hospital to come and see a patient, a 
woman who had taken the treatment, 
and was feeling rebellious and hopeless. 

The poor little thing! The morphine 
pallor was on her face. She was mere 
skin and bones. Her hands twitched and 
tossed upon the coverlet, which was no 
whiter than they. Her whole body trem- 
bled. Her eyes were the eyes of a Bunced; 
helpless animal. She looked up at me 
and said, “Oh, I want to leave this place. 
I want to get away from here. I never—" 

“My dear," I exclaimed, breaking in 
upon her speech as I remembered the 

sychological value of the superintendent's 
Drusdneness “I was once in this house, in 
this room, in this very bed! I was worse, 
much worse, than you are! I took this 
treatment faithfully, I fought my con- 
valescence battle and I am well. You are 
not true to your own womanhood if you 
will not do the same." 

She closed her eyes and then opened 
them again with a dizzy start of surprise, 
and looked me over with mingled doubt 
and astonishment. I knew I looked well. 
I knew my cheeks were full and rosy. I 
knew that there in that room of weak- 
ness and pain I really was the very image 
and incarnation of health. 

“Do you mean to say that you were 
once worse than I, and that I can be as 
well as you if I take this treatment and 
patiently build myself up after it is over?" 
she asked with such a quick, eager utter- 
ance that she got her long question all 
into one breath. ME 

“Yes, yes," I urged earnestly. 

The little thing had half risen on her 
pillow. “Then,” she whispered, with a 
look of determination, *I—I will do it!” 

If she had doubted me, I should have 
doubted myself. But when I saw her 
inspired by my appearance to fight her 
own battle, I knew that I was well. I 
left that hospital, I tripped down those 
steps and out upon the walk, as if on air. 
No drug ecstasy in all my life had ever 
equaled the rapture of that moment. I 
had not only gained my own victory but 
I had helped another woman to gain hers. 

To-day no words can portray the sober 
yet exultant joy which I feel because of my 
victories over the morphine habit. I 
am like a pilgrim who has returned. 
Ten years of my life are a frightful dream. 
It is a horrid journey which I have 
traveled alone, as daily I sunk into its 
depths, and now I am back again. 
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T BEATS the deuce how little nature 

cares about our fusses! Here was 

four of us ridin' down a draw filled 

with wild roses—oh, sosweet! On top, 
a prairie sky of solid blue as kind as your 
own mother's eyes; underneath, satin 
grasses with a little sporty wind flirtin' 
with 'em. And yet, we four was out to 
hang a man, and to hang a man we liked, 
at that. Now, wouldn't that knock 
slivers out of your slats? Oh ho, hi! 
It was tough! 

Poor little old Chotka was a half-breed 
out of good Injun stock by a darn sandy 
little Frenchman. Now, I used to say 
that I liked a Red Man and that I also 
like a White Man, but when it come to a 
Pink Man I cut the play. White and 
Red makes Pink, don’t it? Well, as I 
say, usually when there’s any Breed busi- 
ness hatchin’, I either trickle right away 
from there or jump in and spoil it before 
it has time to spoil anything else. But 
Chot was a good lad, for a no-good. 

One of the boys came cussin’ up to me. 
“Say, Red Saunders, wisht I had no 
truck with this," says he. “‘Chot’s pa and 
me has saw a slew of hard times together. 
Sticks in my crop to raise a hand agin 
the boy." 

* Sure," says I. 

“And what's a darn Dutchman, more 
or less, anyhow?" says he. 

* Well, it ain't the Dutchman, Hank. 
It's the way the play come up. The 
say Chot bushed him. Besides, we can't 


stand for any more wild shootin’ around 
here. Chot ain't been a model citizen; 
here's where he pays." 

"He needn't feel lonesome on that 
account; if we're goin' to string every- 
body in this district who's been a bit 
gay here and there, 'twould be a mas- 
sacry." 

Old Hank was spoilin’ cigarettes as he 
talked, rollin' 'em and rollin' 'em, though 
he'd been in the business for many a 
year, and he was spillin’ tobacco over 
the country, so I eased him down all I 
could. Told him the kid would get a 
square show, and all the other poultice 
conversation I could drag up. 


ND then in comes Mr. Hess. When 

Mr. Hess come into anything he al- 
ways reminds me of the splash of a rotten 
egg. And he’d never done a thing to me, 
at that. I wonder why it is we just 
naturally hate some people? This here 
Hessy was a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
young man in appearance, yet on your 
oath you couldn’t point out any one 
thing for which he'd orter be hardly 
used. He was heavy and sullen, and 
his eyes had a dull shine like a piece 
of fresh-broke coal—but, thunder! that 
would have no weight with a jury. He 
was broad-shouldered and well built, ex- 
cept his hands—they were rough-made 
affairs all splayed out at the finger ends. 
Fine hands were worn by almost all our 
bunch—Injun and whites—and these 


brutal bread-hooks stood out in conse- 
quence. But who wants to hang a man 
because he ain't got pretty hands? Allee 
samee, I did want to hang Hess, and 1 
didn't want to hang Chot. 

Well, Hess speaks to old Hank. 

“You have no call to make a fuss over 
this, Peters," says he, always usin' good 
English with a bad voice. “Just keep 
your oar out of it, and everything will be 
all right." 

Hank's head r'ared back like a stal- 
lion’s. He wasn't so young any more, 
but far, far too young to frisk with in 
that fashion. 

“How come you by all that wisdom?” 
says he, drawlin' and lookin' away off. 

“Oh, well," says Hess, “don’t take that 
manner with me, Peters. I only wanted 
to say that no one has any business to 
iere It's well known that you and 
that old horse-thief Sevier were friends, 
and that lays you open to suspicions.” 

“Tt does, does it?" says Hank. “Let 
me tell you somethin': you're a bit fool- 
ish to talk to me like that. First thing 
you know, I'll lay you open to the sus- 
picion that you're a corpse. Don't you 
tell me I can't give a square deal to any 
man—friend or foe." 

Hess backs up, after they jammed their 
eyes into each other for a try-out. You 
bet Old Hank's gray eyes didn't flicker. 
It was Hess's dull black lamps that sidled 
away. 

"You're making a great fuss about 
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nothing, Peters," says he. “I’m out this 
morning to see that justice is done. I 
don't see why you should shove against 
me so hard." 

I liked to hate him more'n ever, after 
that. He'd tried to buffalo old Hank, 
because he thought it looked safe—then, 
soon's the old man exposed his gums and 
the whites of his eyes to the prairie 
zephyrs, Hess, he don't care for any 
more of the fricassee. 

Hank rode his horse up close to Hess. 

“My young friend, "says he, "let me 
talk to you some more. Don't you know 
that accidents happen to little boys who 
wear their mouths cut wide open, like 

ours? It’s a sure sign of bad luck to 
ave a yawp like that. If I was you, I'd 
grow vines or whiskers or something to 


hide it.” 


HESS, he starts to fuss up again, but 
Hank just taps him kindly on the 
shoulder, with one finger. 

"Nopy—no! Hessy!" says he. “I 
know what you are, from the ground up, 
and you ain't worth the price of your 
location if you stood on the ash dump 
of hell. You've had it in for Chot Sevier 
ever since he frayed your pants last 
Fourth of July. He licked you proper 
for a proper cause. Now, i seth the 
man that brought the word about this 
shootin' I'm goin' home to tend my own 
proper business." 

Here Billy Russell spoke up. 

“Ies sure about the killin’, Hank,” 


Just as he was gettin’ on his feet, 
the curse of joy on his lips changed 
to a snarl. There stood the Indian 


says he. "'Sorry's I am to mention it, 
Chot himself told the two fellers from 
Square Butte—but this here Hess was 
the only witness.” 

Hank swings to Hess. “How come 
you to be around?" he growls. 

“T was visiting Schaeffer at the time. 
You’re not treating me fair when you say 
I’m trying to play even on Chot. I saw 
what happened. It was a dirty, cow- 
ardly murder. Schaeffer had no show 
and I had no gun to defend him. I was 
afraid for my own life. You know per- 
fectly well, I wasn’t any too fond of 
Schaeffer. I owed him some money and 
he used to throw it up to me all the time. 
I went to see him, to find if he wouldn’t 
let me work it out.” 

"Humph," says Hank, and I says a 
couple of “humphs” to myself. But, 
you see, it was a good story. "Twas one 
of these here good stories that you can't 
find any fault with except that you don't 
believe any word of it. I medicined it 
out to myself this way: Hess, he's a 
queer mix of poison and cowardice, cun- 
ning and stupidness, and vain and over- 
bearin’, yet knowin’ that those things 
won't make him stand as he wants in his 
little world. The fact that he is layin’ 
it up against Chot is known to all of us. 
Now, he's almost got his enemy in his 
hands, and if he can fox the thing right, 
a couple of hours will do the trick. 

So he swallers all this and makes 
another play to get his morale back. 

He canters up beside Russell and me, 





Hank havin' pulled his freight to the 
front. 

“Say, Billy—” he begins. 

* Russell's my name,” says Bill. 

Hess swallers two or theee red-hot 
cusses, but he’s got to play it that way— 
You'll see later on. He just had to. But, 
oh, boy! It's hard swallerin'! I'll never 
forget the first cud of chewin' tobacker I 
et because a lady I liked come along and 
talked to me and there was nothin' else 
to do about it; that same piece of Bat- 
tle-Axe plug was a regular chocolate- 
cream-drop compared to the things Hess 
was takin’ down. 

He stood to it like a lawyer. 

"Sure!" says he—"'Russell— Well, 
Russell, I don't see what made Hank pick 
on me like that." 

"Same sudden blindness here," says 
Bill. “Mighty poor pickin’ for Hank 
Peters." 


BROTHER HESS got the color of a 

fine ripé tomatter. There's a limit to 
what even a snake can swaller. His con- 
ceit flew up in the air and got the best of 
his common sense. 

“So, you're takin’ that tack, too," he 
pee " Well, you'd think I wasn't any- 

ody, to hear you fellers talk! But I'll 
show you some day! Just chalk that on 
your back door! What’ll Peters do so 
great anyhow?" 

"He'll take off your lid and mix your 
bill o' fare. And don't you come a’ 
swaggerin' and swellin' up to me neither. 
Understand? Don’t poke your jaw out 
at me. Understand? And don't put 
your hand down or I'll drill you full o’ 
peep-holes in a pair of seconds. Does the 
wind blow that your way? To put it 
short, I’m on to you too, and the only 
thing I'd like between you and me is 
distance—gather some!— " 

Hess turns to me. “What do you 
think of that, Red?" 

“This is a large country, Hessy, old 
gal,” says I; "but even at that, I feel 
crowded when you're around. There's 
many ways you're a fine citizen, and I 
feel sure just as soon as you realize what 
an unpleasant critter you are, you'll be 
far too good-hearted to inflict yourself 
on a deaf, dumb and blind nigger with 
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rheumatism in his behind legs, let alone a 
white man. Let's me and you separate, 
Hessy—or else let me separate you. 
You'll be a man of parts, if I start to 
romp with you.” Here I looked at him 
real cross, and of course he ain't makin’ 
any commencement exercises with me. 
So on goes the four of us to our little 
morning hangin' party, some of us 
scarcely good friends at all, you might 
say. 

Hess rode alone, droppin’ his gloomy 
SPON the country as though he cursed 
ita 

Hank drew ’longside me later on. He 
jerked a thumb toward Hess. 

“That feller there—” he begins, and 
stops. “Say, Red, I ain't much of a 
man to talk about folks, am I?" 

“That you ain't, Hank." 

* Well, that feller's a scoundrel, and I 
think there's proof of it. D'ye remember 
that party that went to the Black Hills 
a year ago and never was heard of 
again?" 

“Sure.” 

“Hess piloted ’em.” 

“The eal you say!” 

“He sure did—and not hide nor hair 
found of ’em since. Now listen.” He 
stopped again, put on his specs and drew 
a bunch of papers from his pocket. Sorted 
out one and began to read it. 

"Here she is," he says. “I gave one 
of them fellers a letter to my old pard 
Samson—he that owns the Sally Breeze 
mine—tellin’ Sammy to use the crowd 
white, as they seemed like white folks. 
And then I writes to Sammy on the side, 
tellin’ him about the fellers. About 
three months later I get a letter from 
Sam askin’ me what’s become of my 
friends—seems they ain’t showed up, but 
there does come a lad to his camp that 
appears to know about us here—wait, 
I'll read to you: 

**A black- cottialecced: heavy - built 
young man has been foolin' around our 
camp for a week. He says he knows you. 


He says he's been in your part of the coun- 
try for some time. He says he's looking for 
work and he's dodged every chance at the 
article I’ve given him. Perhaps that's why 
he is on the lookout for it, so he can jump 
sideways whenever anything that looks like 
work comes along. 1 don't like his looks 
much. He's got the kind of eyes that's 
sure lost their bearings if they're in the 
head of an honest man. I don't like his 
looks at all. I'd have chucked him in 
the creek long since if he hadn't said he 
knowed you. He calls himself Smith, 
but that's as it may be. Smith is a handy 
sort of name. He don't know his name 
is Smith more than half the time, because 
you call him Smith when he ain't thinking 
and he begins to look around for Smith, 
which is none of my business. He's a 
thick-faced, bull-jowled, pouting, sour- 
looking dog-robber, about five foot nine 
or ten, will go close to two hundred 
ounds.’”” 

Old Hank stopped and looked at me 
over his specs. 

“See anything familiar in that picter?” 
says he 

“The general features cut pretty close.” 


EH? Well, now listen: ‘So you can 
recollect him better, if you do know 
him, he has got a scar about three inches 
long from the corner of his left eyebrow to 
the butt of the ear. I reckon somebody 
beefed him there with an ax. I approve 
of it. Just take the blackest, sullenest, 
freshest pup you ever see, tack that scar 
on him and you got him. Hope this 
ain't no offense. Hope he ain't no friend 
of yours. Respectfully, Your old pard, 
***JiM ia o 
“Umptee-doodle-de-do!”’ sa “Mr. 
Hessy ain’t only a scoundrel, IL hc s 
a more dangerous critter yet, he's a 
darned fool. You can get some line on an 
able-bodied scoundrel—half the time the 
real eighteen-carat bad man is only a ver 
good man that's thinking lefe- handed, 
You can get and keep a line on a man 
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like that; but a fool scoundrel is like a 
grasshopper—you know he'll jump and 
keep on jumpin’, but just where he’s going 
to land, only the Good Lord knows. Hess 
ain’t worked much for the past year, 
has he?” 

“ Nope—that's how he got in the row 
with Chot. Chot was runnin’ in the 
hundred and Hess had bet on him; but 
Chot has got the glare of the red-eye into 
his system, so he ain't beatin' a Welsh 
rabbit, in a foot race that day. So when 
old Chot comes clumpin' along the easiest 
and drunkenest loser in the Northwest, 
Hess calls him a drunken bum, and Chot 
says he'd rather be a drunken bum than a 
sober bum, because if you're only drunk 
enough you don't feel the disgrace. So 
the crowd laughs, and Hess gets the idea 
that because Chotka is too drunk to run, 
mebbe he can't fight neither, and that's 
a mistake because Chot ain't never too 
drunk nor too sober nor too middlin’ to 
fight, and he raised seven assorted and 
variegated different kinds of hell with Mr. 
Hess. So now Hess is goin' to get him 
hung for shootin’ the Dutchman—if he 
can. 

"It's awful if-fy ’s far as I’m con- 
cerned,” says I. “But say, Hank, if 
Hess did put those fellers out, how does 
he dast to come back here?" 

“Just like his almighty gall! He ain't 
got right sense, that way—and who’ s to 
question him, anyhow? Who’s goin’ to 
know anything abet it? Those people 
were strangers to everybody. He could 
swear he landed them in the hills all 
right and that they then hot-footed it pros- 
pectin’. Then, what? He could bur 
the bodies or let 'em lie on the pale 
there mightn’t be another human over 
his trail in a hundred years. Look around 
you— Bad Land, prairie, river- bottom 
and coulée, thousands of miles of it! 
Even if somebody got suspicious they 
could hunt from now till snow flew in 
hell, unless luck was playin' the hull game 
forthem, and they wouldn't find anything." 





“Let me go!" he yells. 


"Let me hit that liar once! 


Just one little crack at least!” 
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“Sure thing. How can we bring this 
up so 'twill help Chot?” 

“There you got me, Red; that’s where 
I’m dependin’ on that heathen sunrise 
topknot of yours. Can't you think of 
nuthin’?” 

* Nope—was it only us, Hank, I'd try 
Hess instead of Chot; try him with an 
inch rope. If the rope broke I'd say he 
was guilty and get another. If the rope 
held there wouldn't be no need of fussin’. 
But the other lads have it in for Chot— 
you know the old sayin': 'Call a dog 
“skunk” and the neighbors smell him a 
mile. So it's been if somebody lost a 
critter all hands ask, ‘Where was Chot 
Sevier about that time? Not that we 
think nothing at all, of course!— Only— 
where was he?’ And now somebody's 
got to answer for this departed Dutch- 
man. We're only four against some fifty 
that will meet under the Big Cottonwood 
this morning—and I wish that I weren't 
going to see the sight we're going to see." 

Old Hank's lips went straight and gray 
acrost his face. “And the next thing 

ou'll see, Red," says he, “will be Mr. 
Hess lyin’ peaceful and still.” 

“Not if I catch you at it, Hank." I 
says. “Pll slam you one right over your 
darn fool kind old heart that will lay 
you out for a while.” 

He reached out his hand to me. 
“ Bear a bit with me, Sonny,” he says. 
“Tm all worked up.” 

Just then a lad tops the ridge in front 
of us. 


"Come on! Come on!" he yells. 
“Shake a leg there! The bunch is at the 
tree.” 


So we pulled out for the Big Cotton- 
wood 


AP HENDERSON was conductin'af- 

fairs—a fine, upstanding man right in 
the first flush of his second youth. He was 
a dependable citizen but hard to move 
once his mind was sot. I can’t think of 
a person who's easier to respect and 
harder to like than Cap Henderson—but 
fair! Jee-hullabo! Water wouldn't run 
on one of his decisions, he was so dead 
level. 

He give us a warm greetin', all but 
Hess. To him he only bobbed his head 
and said, "How-dy," in a manner that 
indicated he wouldn't sit up mghts wait- 
in’ for the answer. This cheered me 
plenty and I sidled up to him. 

“Nice mornin’ for a bad job, Cap,” I 
says. 

He looked at me steady. “PII discuss 
that with you later, Red,” he says. And 
I want to tell you right now that that 
meant more than yellin’ bloody murder 
would from some men. 

Here we all were—about forty-odd of 
us, pretty good hunks of humans from 
head. to heel— Even Chot, glarin' at 
the hull bizzee, a blood-stained handker- 
chief around his head. He was a hand- 
some black cuss, that Chot, and if the 
girls at the Agency had been there, 
there'd been more'n one tear. Chot was 
takin' it game as a tarrier, too, for when 
us fellers blew in he waved his hand and 
hollered “How Kola meatow!" to us, but 
when he see Hess his hair fair bristled on 
his head, and the pretty little cuss-words 
gathered in his neck till the veins stood 
out like pipe-stems. And Hess he glared 
back, venomous and satisfied. 


“Take your places as your names are 
called, gentlemen!" says Cap Henderson, 
and as he called the roll we lined up under 
the cottonwood and a hush fell like just 
before you pull the trigger of a gun. It 
was a relief when we were all set. There 
ain't anything sets so sour on an Ameri- 
can stomach as not having anything to 
do when you're scart. So when the Cap 
got to fussin' with some papers, we 
loosened up again. : 

I asked Missouri Bob if Chot got hurt 
much when they took him. 

* M-m-yaas," meanders Missouri. “He 
fort like he didn't want to be had at all. 
Shot Devlin up purty clever—nuthin’ 
ser'us but highly discommodin’ 'bout the 
legs. He ortn't done it, Chot hadn't, 
'tis made a bit o' feelin against him— 
tho' as fur me, if anybody come at me 
with guns for a-shootin’ a bald-headed, 
ugly Dutchman, I dunno but what I'd 
annoyed 'em all I could m'self. He give 
me this on the arm—no pussonal feelin' 
on my part, though, as I plugged the 
reason for that bandage on his head. 
Nobuddy much hurted and prutty fair 
oen considerin’? the early mornin’ 
ight. 

"Silence!" says the Captain. “This 
way, please, Chotka!" Chot shook him- 
self together. He had enough white 
blood in him to be glad to be busy in a 
storm. He come out with the stride and 
carriage of an Indian brave. I could see 
he weren’t goin’ to disgrace his old friends 
none, bully old Chot. 

“Face the boys, Chot!” 
and faced us. 

“Now, gentlemen,” says the Captain, 
“you all solemnly swear to do your duty 
in this matter, so help you God! Please 
signify in the usual manner by saying 
* Aye'!? 

So we hollered “Aye.” 

“Good,” says the Captain. “Now, 
Chotka Sevier, you stand before us, your 
fellow citizens of Dakota, some your 
friends and some your enemies, charged 
with a black and unmanly crime, to wit: 
that you slew a man without giving him 
a show in self-defense. I charge you 
with this— the inexcusable killing of— 
of— What was the d—d Dutchman's 
first name, boys?" 

“Adolph!” 

“— inexcusable killing of Adolph 
Schaeffer, when that party, unarmed, 
tried to escape from you by running. 
Are you guilty, or not guilty?" d 

“Why, I shoot him all right and plenty," 
says Chot. This cold pie business con- 
fused him. 

“Sure, sure!” says the Captain. “But 
was it a square deal?" 

“He pull his gun—and I shoot—that is, 
I think I shoot—why, I must have 
shoot—" He stood rubbin' his head, 
trying to think. 

“T pretty drunk that day," says he. 
“Don’t remember—Chlo-la-li—to hell 
with it! Go on with your rat-killin'." 

The Captain frowned at him for fair. 
“That’s no kind of a way to talk at all,” 
says he. “If you wasn't the prisoner at 
the bar, I'd show you it's darned un- 
healthy to monkey with the dignity of 
this court. You plead not guilty. Get 
that?" 

So old Chot he tried to apologize—he 
hadn't meant a bitof harm, it was just his 
way of talkin'—and he pleads not guilty. 


He turned 


“Good,” says the Captain. “Now, 
Martin Hess, as the sole witness of this 
play, swear before your Maker that you 
will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and that malice 
shall not blacken nor friendship lighten 
the telling of the tale you bear." 


CHOT started at Hess’s name, and, as 
Hess swaggered forward, not makin’ 
much effort to hide the wicked joy on 
his black, brute mug, Chotka leapt to- 
ward the Captain. 

“That man goin’ make talk against 
me?” he cries. “No! Cap'n—no! He 
LIAR!” 

“ You're dead right, Chot!” says about 
a dozen approvin' voices. : 

“Now!” says the Captain, and there 
come a stillness you could gather with a 
scoop, "that will be about all from you 
galoots and a plenty too damn much at 
that! If any fine-haired, twin-legged, 
wall-eyed, monkey-chested son of a mari- 
ner thinks he can conduct this court 
better than me, let him take a shy at it 
when I'm not lookin'—otherwise, let him 
keep his clapper still in his hat-rack. 
We're all in accord with me, now, ain't 
we? Sure! What's your kick, Chot?” 

"I say Hess damn liar!" says Chot. 
€ , 

Don't know what he say now, but al- 
ways he lies. He white nigger, that man. 
You boys want rope me up? All right! 
I no good anyhow. I kill Dutchman— yes. 
But no Hess on my pie plate—Onan- 


itch!” He points to the Big Cotton- 
wood. “String me up—I laugh! My 
mother she one brave—she Uncapapa 


warrior child. Burn me in fire—I sing—I 
go to hell on own hind legs. But"— 
savs he, pointin' a finger at Hess, while 
them black eyes of his glows as if they'd 
been in the fire—‘‘don’t put skunk's 
word on poor old Chot! Come on, coy- 
ote!” says he, “Come on, damn coward! 
black-hearted white man! Step out and 
Geht Chotka the left-handed, before he 
ies! 

“Now you get it,” yells the boys! “Go 
to him, Chot! Hit him and split him! 
Get out there, yer mangy pup, and tackle 
the Injun! — Eich-yekho! Wyupee!” 
And there'd been somethin' strongly re- 
semblin' a muss in a minute if the old 
Cap hadn't gone up in the air like a sky- 
rocket. Holy Smoke! but the old boy 
was hot! Not even my old grandma ever 
called me such names—you know they 
always jump on me—" Yer red-headed 
mountain of bull meat, how dast you 
let this happen?" says he. ‘‘Ain’t you 
pet no respect for your own court made 

y yourself?" I started to talk. “Shut 
up!" says he. “Now, I want to tell the 
rest of you something. If any little 
killee-lu-bird opens his little bill to sing 
a little song until he's asked, this court 
orders Chantay Seeche Red Saunders to 
tie his backbone in a bowknot around 
his neck. Get out there, vou torch- 
lighted elephant and hop the first cricket 
that chirps.—Now, Chot, you stand back 
and behave yourself!” says he. “Of 
course, if you was a lot of white trash "— 
wavin’ his hand toward us—" I wouldn't 
think nothin’ of such play-actin’ fool- 
ishness, but when I ener that your 
mother was an honest, hard-workin’ Injun 
lady who killed two buffer hunters and 
a renegade soldier in fair fight, I'm 
ashamed of you." 
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So Chot quiets down, and Hess tells 
his story. must say he did it well. 


Few words and no fuss. It made a hit 
with the lads that didn't like Chot and 
they outnumbered us. 

He said he was at Schaeffer's house that 
morning, and heard angry talk outside. 
Looking through the window, he saw 
Schaeffer running for the house as if for 
safety. Sevier drew his gun — fired. 
Schaeffer dropped. Hess then started on 
one of Schaeffer's horses for the doctor. 

* Didn't you look at the man to see 
how much he was hurt?" asked the Cap- 
tain. 

“No. I had no gun. Chot had it in 
for me, and I thought if I went out front 
I'd get it next." 

ere we all looked glum. This was 
lain murder. There was a glitter in 
Hes eyes as he saw how his story told. 
It's the kind of a light you only expect 
to see shinin' on the molten lakes of hell. 
It was bad, I’m tellin’ you. 

The Captain took a breath. “Well, 
Chot,” he says, sad, “what have you got 
to show against this?" 

*Hess lia! Heap liar!" says Chot. 
“T tell you. That man S'effer make fuss 
with me one year. Call me horse-thief, 
cattle-killer. This day I ridin’ by his 
shack. He yell, ‘Where you go?’ I say 
to Francois Guidot’s place to have dance 
and good time, and not stop to bother 
with him. 

“He say, ‘Stop, damn Injun, I have 
talk with you—you tell my friends bad 
thing about me.’ I say, ‘You lie.’ He 
cuss me plenty. Say I steal his saddle. 
I say, ‘I got enough of you, Dutchman!’ 
I hit him with quirt on his face. He yell 
and cuss and try to take quirt from me. 
I hit too quick. Then he jump back and 
pull his gun—he had gun all time. ‘I fix 
you, Injun,’ he holler, and run backward 
toward shack. Then I don’t know. Lots 
of whisky for me that day and I go crazy 
mad. I hear ‘pop! pop,’ and then, when 
I can see again, is S’effer on ground in 
cornpatch, kickin’ with one foot. Pretty 
soon S’effer don’t kick and I go away.” 

“Why didn’t you take a look at him?” 

Chot spread out his hands. “‘I feel a// 
Injun that time.” 

“Sure you did!” says Hess. “And 


Schaeffer had no gun. You plugged him 
as he turned to run for his life!” 

Chot jumped for him, but was grabbed 
too quick. 

“Let me go!” he yells. “Let me hit 
that liar once! Just one little crack at 
least!” 


E WERE all goin’ to do somethin’ 

when a quiet voice from outside 
says, “What’s the row, gentlemen?” We 
all turned in surprise. There, on a dandy 
horse, was one of the best-looking and 
best-fitted-out men I ever saw. He was 
a long, slim, dark elegant-built proposi- 
tion, with a new Stetson that cost seventy- 
five bucks at least. His clothes were 
best broadcloth and his boots were won- 
ders. He was either a prominent citizen 
of some place or a gambler in luck. Any- 
how, he was worth answering, so the 
Captain told him in a few words. 

“Ah!” says the stranger. “I beg your 
pardon for interrupting, but now that I'm 
here, I'll just say that I’m James J. Pal- 
ley, Sheriff of Pennington County. PI 
ask one question and mosey along—any- 
body here know of the whereabouts of 
one Martin Hess, alias Smith?" 

“Hess!” we all hollers. ‘Sure! there 
he is!” 

I'll swear to Bob I never saw the man 
draw that gun. He was sittin' quiet on 
his horse one second and that same sec- 
ond Hess was takin’ an observation 
through the barrel of a .44. 

"Hands up," says Mr. Palley. “A 
bad play from anyone and there's a dead 
Hess. 1 want you, my friend, for the 
murder of the three men you piloted to 
the Hills—step out!” 

But then we all made a break for the 
stranger, askin' questions, and that come 
near queerin' things, for not only was Mr. 
Palley one grand-lookin' and grand-actin' 
man, but, Doctor! didn't he love to tell 
about it! And it was great scoutin'. 
Hank's friend Samson put him on first 
and he followed up little tiny clues one by 
one, till he found where the bodies was 
buried and the whole blame business. 
But while he was tellin’ it, we plumb 
forgot Chot and Hess. 

And just as soon as we forgot Hess, he 
saw his chance—dropped flat and wriggled 


through the brush on the river bottom 
to where the horses was tied. Just as 
he was gettin' on his feet, the curse of 
joy on his lips changed to a snarl. There 
stood the Indian. 

“So you think you get away from damn 
Injun, heh?" says Chot. ‘Don’t make 
a wrong wriggle." As Chot had the fore- 
sight to sneak a gun before he pulled after 
Hess, and as he kissed Hessy on the eye- 
brow with the barrel of it, Hess saw the 
argument. 

Gee! and then he began a most dis- 
gustin' exhibition. The cold touch of 
the gun took whatever man there was in 
Hess out. He begged something scan- 
dalous. He wept and he prayed and he 
told Chot how much he really loved him, 
while the Breed stood there and smiled 
and just touched him easy with the gun. 

“Be a man, Hess!" he says. “Don’t 
raise such a holler!” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Chot! Forgive 
and let me go!" says Hess. "They'll all 
be here in a minute! Have pity!” 

Well, sir, as poor old drunken lied- 
about Chot looked at that miserable, 
sneakin', wallowin’, crawlin’ blasphemy 
he did have pity. He just twisted one 
hand in Hess’s hair, hit him a smack in 
the eye and cut him loose. Not many 
would have done it. 

“Run!” he says to him, “liar, coward, 
run!” Hess scrambles half dead into 
the saddle. And then we missed him. 

Chot hid away, thinkin’ we'd raise 
hell with him for lettin’ Hess go, but I 
yanked him out, whilst people were hop- 
pin’ horses and flyin’ around. Up comes 
the Captain. “Get a horse, there, you 
Chot,” says he, “and hunt that coyote!” 

“Shall I do it, Red?" Chot whispers to 
me. “I give him one chance just now— 
I white man?” 

“You bet your mother’s maiden name 
you are!" says I. “Shake, and put me 
on that snake’s trail.” 

The tears come into his eyes. “All 
right, Red!” says he, as he scrambles 
aboard. “I give him white man show to 
get away—and now!” he yells, “waksta 
shonee! Let's see him get away from 
this here Injun! Follow my tracks!” 

And that was practically the end of 
Brother Hess. 


Another ‘‘Red Saunders’’ story next month—and more to follow 


N° ONE plays with the English lan- 
guage as Red Saunders does. Here 
are some of the gems out of his stories 
that will appear in the next few months: 


“Don’t you ever cuss the devil out; 
he’s bad, but he’s able; you talk rough 
to him and he'll do you dirt.” 

“He was a quaint lookin’ jigger, that 
Henry Clay! He had a half-young, 
half-old face; he wore his hair like the 
famous gent he was named for, and he 
copied him in manners and talk as clost 
as possible. It ain't a square deal to put 
a kid in debt to the past that way, where 
there ain't one chance in a million of his 
ever footin' one bill." 


"She could talk Henry into robbing 
his own grip; she could talk the diamond 
pin off'n a hard-luck tin-horn gam; she 
could talk roses onto a bullberry bush. 
Why, all Injuns comes by talk, natural, 





Henry Wallace Phillips 


Author of the Red Saunders story. From a 
pencil sketch by himself 


and that there girl's got the training to 
boot. Talk to Henry? Why you'll 
think the good old language of the United 
States has made its positively last public 
appearance when that girl let's go to 
it.” 


“He was about five foot and four 
quarters of an inch high. He had a 
perfect education and one of them knit- 
tin’-needle Dutch muss-taches." 


“She gets a letter from home makin’ 
her out the worst female villain since 
Cleopatra, old gal, drank pearl-oyster- 
cocktails and listened to Nero playin' 
"There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night,’ or whatever it was that took 
place.” 

"Helpin' people always put you in 
debt to 'em. If you do a man a kindness 
you owe him another—he feels it and 
you feel it.” 


Humors of the Courts 


Funny Stories in Serious Situations 


N THE lawyers’ clubs, after court, 
after dinner, after the play perhaps, 
men are "reminded" by some great 
case, and straightway they tell to the 

circle about the fireplace the stories that 
have convulsed attorneys and audiences 
in many courts, and sometimes have 
shaken the dignity of the judges them- 
selves. Nearly every large city has its 
lawyers’ club, and every club its story 
teller. No lawyer, and certainly no judge, 
is completely equipped until he has a 
collection of tales to tell under the general 
head of “That reminds me.” 

There is a story about Rolland, the 
great electrician. Rolland had a fine 
opinion of himself, as have many com- 
petent men. After he had finished a 
hard task years ago for a big company, he 
sent his bill to the president. fe was a 
good bill—for ten thousand dollars. It 
wasn't long before a check came, but it 
was a check for only one half the amount, 
and with it was a note saying that doubt- 
less a mistake had been made. It angered 
Rolland to think that anyone should esti- 
mate his services at five thousand dollars. 
He returned the check with a message 
that an error certainly had been made, as 
the president had suspected, and that the 
bill should be twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Of course payment was refused 
and in time, as was inevitable, suit be- 
gan. The great Joseph Choate examined 
Rolland. 

"Upon what grounds," he demanded 
of the witness, "do you base this exor- 
bitant charge of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for your services as electrician?" 

“Upon the ground,” replied Rolland, 
“that I am the greatest electrician in the 
world.” 

Choate was astonished, and everyone 
in the court room presumably shared the 
feeling. When Rolland left the stand a 
friend accosted him gravely. "Oh, that 
was awful, Rolland!” said he. “That 
was terribly conceited to say you were 
the greatest electrician in the world.” 

“I know it was,” replied Rolland. “It 
certainly was, and I felt like a cad sittin 
up there saying it, but, d it, man, t 
was under oath." 





EGROES sometimes convulse court 
and jury by an unexpectedly humor- 
ous answer. A few years ago, when sup- 
plemental registration was allowed in one 
of the Western States, a negro, who may 
here be called ’Rastus, was reported to 
the prosecuting attorney for registering 
eleven times in one night. It was sup- 
posed, on the face of things, that 'Rastus 
intended to do some rapid voting, come 
next election day. "Rastus was arrested, 
appeared in court, and the examination 
progressed. 
**'Rastus, how often did you register the 
night of March 23d, in the Ninth Ward?" 


By Charles Dillon 


“Who, me?" 

“Yes, you, 'Rastus?" 

“Why, Ah jes’ register onct; yass, sah, 
jes’ onct." 

“Why didn’t you register oftener, 
"Rastus?" 

For an instant the negro was startled. 
Had he erred? The peculiar form of the 

uestion almost caught him. He shuf- 
fled his feet uneasily, gazed at the ceiling 
an instant, wiped his face with a soiled 
*kerchief, and then, sinking a bit lower in 
the witness chair, replied: 

* Why, Ah hed to tek home a lot of 
washin' that night fer Mother." 


N JUSTICE courts which are not 

tribunals of record, the verbosity and 
ostentation of lawyersoften are laughable. 
In a Western city is a real “Marks the 
lawyer,” whose methods are so funny that 
whenever it becomes known among news- 
paper men that he is to have a case on 
trial a crowd is certain to congregate for 
the story that is very likely to "break." 
Upon one such occasion Marks's client, a 
negro boy of seventeen years, was charged 
with stabbing Joseph Mosbare, white. 
After several witnesses had testified in a 
way that seemed to point the road to jail 
for the defendant, Marks exclaimed: **Call 
Otis Brink." 

Men in the street heard the name and 
smiled. Otis entered from a little ante- 
room, the door of which had been open 
throughout. The lawyer glared at him. 

"You are Otis Brink?" he began. 
“Otis you may tell the court your name.” 

“Otis Brink," the boy replied, sur- 
prised. 

“ Now-ah, Otis, where do you live?” 

Otis named the city in which everyone 
present lived. Marks inquired if that 
was in Simpson County—and was assured 
that it was. 

" Now-ah, Otis, I want you to tell the 
court, in your own way, just as you would 
tell anyone, what Joe Mosbare, the plain- 
tiff, did when he approached the defend- 
ant, Danzy Harvey, with a ball bat in 
one hand and tried to hit him, and—” 

**^Biect!" roared the state's attorney. 
* He's leading the witness." 

“Well,” said Marks, calmly and virtu- 
ously, “I'll change that—that was im- 
proper—I’ll admit that and I'm sorry for 
it. Now-ah-h, Otis, did—mind, I ask 
did—Joe Mosbare approach the defend- 
ant with a ball bat and—” 

“Bject!” exclaimed the state. 

*** Jection 'stained," said the justice. 

“Now-ah-h, Otis, you say you saw Joe 
strike at—” 

** *Bject; he didn't say any such thing,” 
cried the state's attorney. 

“Stained,” said the court solemnly. 

“Did you see Joe—" 

4€ 'Bject— » 

“Stained.” 


“Well,” Marks inquired, as if disgusted, 
“what did Joe do?” 

Whereupon the witness, having by this 
time a fairly clear idea of what he was 
expected to say, testified that Joe Mos- 
bare did strike Danzy Harvey with a ball 
bat. Marks then talked for twenty-two 
minutes about the Civil War, the undying 
glory of Lincoln as the emancipator of 
the negro race, Pickett’s charge and, 
finally, the surrender of Lee. After which 
the court sentenced his client to six 
months in jail. g 


THE form of questioning while getting 
a jury used to be slightly different, 
many years ago, from what it now is in 
a southern county of Missouri. Upon 
one occasion much difficulty had been 
experienced in finding twelve men com- 
petent to hear the testimony in a mur- 
der case. Finally one old fellow answered 
every question satisfactorily. He had no 
prejudices; he had not read a word about 
the case; he didn’t know anyone con- 
nected with it; he was not opposed to 
capital punishment. He seemed to be 
an ideal juror. He didn’t know any- 
thing. * Juror,” said the prosecutor 
gravely, *look upon the prisoner. Pris- 
oner, look upon the juror.” 
The old man adjusted his glasses care- 
fully and peered long at the man before 
him the while he pulled a bit nervously 
at his long chin whisker. Then he ejected 
a large amount of tobacco juice and, fac- 
ing the court, solemnly said: 

* Jurdge, durn if I don’t believe he's 
guilty." 

The unconscious humor of it was so 
irresistible that the court did not try to 
quell the laughter that rang through 
the room from everyone— except the 
prisoner. 


VERY often the fun is caused by the 
absurdity of the attorneys’ questions. 
I remember a noted criminal case of a few 
years ago in which it seemed almost im- 
ossible to get a jury. The killing had 
been so widely discussed, the papers had 
printed so much about its every feature, 
that scarcely a man could be found 
ignorant of its many ramifications. The 
marshal’s deputies finally took to seizing 
likely material wherever they found it. 
One day they ushered into the court room 
a street car conductor whom they had 
taken from his car. As he walked to the 
witness chair where all veniremen sat, to 
answer the customary questions, he was 
smiling. The state’s attorney looked him 
over carefully and then, mindful of the 
record, said a bit quickly: 
“You are a street car conductor!” 
The prospective juror seemed startled. 
He looked about the court room and then 
at the judge. Then he bowed his head 
sadly on both hands and, with an excel- 
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lent imitation, sobbed, ‘ Discovered!” 
The judge joined in the general laugh. 


URING this same trial, after days of 
what the reporters called the “most 
gruelling inquisition,” three jurors had 
een accepted, three men so completely 
ignorant of all current events and so free 
from opinions with respect to anything 
or anyone that they were satisfactory to 
both sides. And at this interesting mo- 
ment one of the three asked to be excused 
to attend the funeral of his brother-in- 
law. The attorneys looked at each other 
in dismay. Then the prosecutor, putting on 
a properly mournful expression, inquired: 

“Ts your brother-in-law dead?” 

While the audience was trying to ward 
off the terrible effects of this strange 
query the astonished juror replied: 

“Well, the whole family thinks so, and 
so does the doctor.” 


A WESTERN lawyer whose practice 
seldom goes beyond the justice courts 
strayed into the Lawyers' Club one night, 
ostensibly to look for an acquaintance, 
and after he had gone someone told this 
one about him. 

“ Black’s chief fault," said the man in 
front of the fireplace, “is his disposition 
to ask leading questions. These ques- 
tions, as anyone can see, are intended to 
warn the witness how to answer. Once, 
not long ago, this man endangered his 
client's libertv, or the client thought so, 
for, at any rate, he suddenly took the 
case into his own hands. ‘You have no 
case, Mike, the discomfted lawyer 
whispered. ‘You'll ruin yourself. You 
hit that Chinaman and a lot of people 
know it. The judge himself knows it. 
If you only had an alibi, a good witness 
to call.' 

** "There's Tim Maginnis,’ said Mike, 
pointing into the audience. ‘I spoke to 
him. He knows what to say.’ 

"Fine. Take your case. I've had 
enough of it. When Fong Foo has fin- 
ished his story you call Maginnis and ask 


him a question to show where you were 
when the Chink was struck." 

At the proper moment Mike, lookin 
very wise and very self-important, calle 
Tim Maginnis. 

"Mr. Maginnis," he began, "do you 
understand the nature of an oath?" 

“T rink I do," Tim replied, a bit care- 
lessly. 

“Well, sor," said Mike, holding his 
head high, “will you please tell the coort 
where I was whin I struck the Chinyman 
in front av the hotel?" 

“Ye were home in bed," was the as- 
tounding reply. But poor Mike was 
convicted. 


ONCE more the defense is an alibi and 
once more Ireland must furnish the 
fun. The story was told by William 
Jennings Bryan, an honored visitor in 
the Lawyers’ Club, one night, while on 
a Presidential campaign. Five Irishmen, 
the Peerless One said, had been charged 
with assault with intent to kill. The 
state tried to prove the disturbance began 
at ten o'clock at night. Dennis, one of 
the accused, sought to show by a witness 
that he was at home and in bed with 
him and did not get up until long after 
the trouble was over. 

"How do you know that Dennis was 
in bed by eight o'clock," the district 
attorney inquired. 

* Hadn't we a clock in the house?” the 
witness retorted. 

*Oh, and did the clock strike after 
Dennis came in?" 

"Well, no; the clock wasn't striking 
then." 

“What was the matter with it?” 

“It had been out of order for a few 
days.” 

“Then if the clock was not going, how 
do you know that Dennis was in before 
eight o'clock?” 

"Well" the witness replied, after a 
moment’s studying, "I know he was in 
before the time whin the clock strikes 
eight whin it do be striking." 


But Dennis was convicted. 


POLICE courts, as most folk know if 

they are familiar with such things, are 
not courts of record. This explains why 
so many queer stories originate there. 
Any man may enter a police court, in 
most states, and announce himself the 
attorney for a prisoner, regardless of 
whether he knows a thing about the law. 
Witnesses may be called wherever and 
whenever they are discovered. All of 
which, in a rambling way, will serve to 
explain how Andy Hill, an illiterate negro 
with a fondness for loud clothing, an 
abhorrence for work, and an abnormally 
large appetite, was permitted to make a 
living in the police court of a large Wes- 
tern city defending others of his race. 
Andy could neither read nor write, but 
he could talk, and he had accumulated a 
wonderful and weird collection of legal 
terms, with many of the laughable man- 
nerisms of lawyers. 

Andy was in court one morning to 
defend a pickaninn charged with dis- 
orderly conduct. The boy's mother was 
testifying in his defense. 

“Yo’ are dis boy's motheh?” inquired 
the pseudo-lawyer. 

“ Ah suttingly is.” 

“Well, lemme see—how ole is yo’ boy ?" 

“Dat boy is fo’teen yeahs ole.” 

“ Yo’ raise dis boy?’ 

“Ah suttingly am dat boy’s raiser.” 

“Um-m-m.” The negro lawyer seemed 
lost in thought. 
ve Deena How long yo’ knowed dis 

y? 

“Why, man alive," the mammy cried. 
exasperated, “Ah knowed dat boy evah 
since he wus a lil’ baby.” 

“Were he evah dis-o'derly?" 

“He nevah wus; no, suk.” 

“Yo’ honor," said Andy, solemnly ad- 
dressing the court, “dis woman knows dat 
boy. Shedoneraised him. Henevah were 
dis-o'derly. I'spectfully ask his discharge.” 

“ Discharged,” said the judge. “The 
proof is complete.” 


The Theater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with Color Photographs £y Arnold Genthe 


Carrying on the Torch 


NEW generation of players is 

knocking at the stage door of 

our theaters, some of them with 

excellent credentials, some of 
them with none at all, but each one 
clamorous to be heard, after the fashion 
of the new generation. It is high time, 
too. The established leaders of our 
stage, such as Mrs. Fiske, Miss Marlowe, 
Mr. Sothern, Otis Skinner, Henry Miller, 
represent a solid basis of training and a 
developed artistic intelligence which it 
seemed for a time, even to the most opti- 
mistic, would pass with them from the 
world. New stars were created, to be 


sure, but in most cases the judicious 
could find little reason for it. Pert 
young men and pretty, pampered young 


women, however popular, are not of 


necessity qualified as torch bearers in 
the royal de The capacity of these 
new stars conditioned, of course, the 
plays they could present. We fell upon 
a period of amiable piffle. 

But any art which is worth practicing 
refuses to be the tool either of artistsor 
amateurs, and still less of managers. It 
insists upon being the master. That 
is why you may create never so many 
ill-equipped little stars and blazon their 


names on the billboards in amiable little 
plays, but while you are doing it some 
man or woman will be toiling week in 
and week out in a stock company to 
learn to act, driven on by that impulse 
to do the thing right, which is what makes 
real artists; and he or she will suddenly 
come forth in an ample part, ripely 
played, and put all your manager-made 
stars toshame. Every art is perpetuated, 
not by its business managers, not by its 
amateurs or dilettantes, not by the 
public, but by the devotion of the artists 
who are born to the purple, which para- 
doxically means—who are born slaves. 
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The talented young actress of the younger school chosen to play Beatrice to John Drew’s 


That is why it is interesting to consider 
those players of the new generation who 
are really carrying on the torch. 

We have already discussed in this 
place the recent rise of WilliamFaversham 
to a position of leadership, a rise due to 
his own initiative in breaking over the 
managerial traces and taking his artistic 
destiny into his own hands. He is de- 
veloping an extensive repertoire of fine 
plays and he is mounting these plays with 
imagination. Another case which will 
demand fuller attention when the season 
has progressed is that of Miss Margaret 
Anglin, who also has now become her 
own manager and has announced for the 
winter ahead an ambitious repertoire 
embracing “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“As You Like it,” “Twelfth Night,” and 
"Antony and Cleopatra" of Shakespeare, 
and the * Electra" of Sophocles. Further- 
more, she will mount these plays with 
scenery in the new impressionistic manner 
desiened by Livingston Platt. 

Mr. Platt has built scenery for the big 
Bruges opera house, learning his methods, 


(6) 


Benedick in “ Much Ado About Nothing ” 


of course, from Germany. After coming 
to this country, he turned to the miniature 
spaces of the Toy Theater, an amateur 
institution in Boston, and astonished 
everyone by suggesting depths of distance 
on a stage exactly ten feet deep. Last 
spring John Craig, the enterprising mana- 
ger of the Castle Square Stock Company 
in Boston, secured Mr. Platt's services 
and mounted “The Comedy of Errors" 
at popular prices, for one week only, with 
the new style of settings, settings which 
to the vast majority of his audience were 
a complete revelation. It took some 
courage for Mr. Craig to do at twenty- 
five and fifty cents what no Broadway 
manager has yet dared attempt at two 
dollars, but Mr. Craig has courage and 
ambition. It was then that Miss Anglin 
announced her plans for the coming 
year and engaged Mr. Platt to design 
her scenery. What that scenery is we 
shall have to tell later, for the subject is 
highly technical. Suffice it to say here 
that Miss Anglin is the first American 
stat who has offered a repertoire through 


the country set entirely in the new man- 
ner. Mr. Faversham flirted with it in 
“Julius Cæsar,” and Annie Russell in 
“Twelfth | Night," while Mr. Ames 
mounted the frst scene of “Snow White" 
last winter in a way to have delighted 
Max Reinhardt. But to Miss Anglin 
will belong the credit, surely, for the 
first thoroughgoing experiment in the 
task of scenic reform in America, a reform 
much needed everywhere, and already 
far under way in Europe. 


Or a still younger generation than Mr. 

Faversham or Miss Anglin are two 
actresses who have won their way to the 
front in recent seasons by conspicuous 
merit and of whom much may now be 
expected—Miss Laura Hope Crews and 
Miss Laurette Tavlor. Miss Crews this 
coming winter will play Beatrice to John 
Drew’s Benedick in a revival of “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” and Miss Taylor 
will carry through the country her de- 
lightful character of Peg in “Peg o My 
Heart," which she played all last season 





Margaret Anglin 
As Cleopatra, who will be the first to present 
Shakespearean repertoire with scenery in the new 
impressionistic manner. From a color photo- 


graph by Arnold Genthe, New York 
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Laurette Taylor 
«The first predestined Juliet since Julia Marlowe 
was a girl," now playing **Peg o’ My Heart.”’ 
From a color photograph made by Arnold 
Genthe, New York 
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Doris Keane 
In her now famous impersonation of Mme. Cavallini, the Italian 


opera singer, in 


in New York to crowded houses. Of the 
two, Miss Crews has had the wider and 
better training and is, therefore, the more 
accomplished actress. But Miss Taylor 
will improve with deeper parts and she 
possesses a rare Celtic charm of per- 
sonality and a natural gift of imagination 
which brand her of the royal line. These 
two young players are not pretty pets 
of the public, they are actresses. 

Miss Crews since she first did a song 
and dance at a May-day party in San 
Francisco at the tender age of four has 
played two hundred rôles, beginning 
with Editha in “ Editha’s Burglar,” with 
Joseph Grismer and Phoebe Davis. 
When she was nine, she appeared in a 
play specially written for her called 
“Spray.” It was. It ran exactly one 
week, and she decided on Saturday night 
to go to school, which she did for hve 


“Romance ” 


years. She then joined the Alcazar 
Stock Company in San Francisco for 
three years, playing a new part every 
week. 

In 1900 she came to New York and 
joined the excellent Murray Hill Stock 
Company conducted by the late H. V. 
Donnelly. Here again, in the same com- 
pany with Dorothy Donnelly and Frances 
Starr, she played all sorts of róles. In 
1903 she joined Miss Robson's company 
in “Merely Mary Ann,” and a year later 
supported Henry Miller in “Joseph 
Entangled.” After a season as leading 
woman for Otis Skinner, she again came 
under Mr. Miller’s management and until 
this year she has since appeared either in 
his company or in plays he has staged. 
As he is one of the best stage managers 
in the country, the value of this training 
can hardly be overestimated. 


The parts she played ranged from the 
pert, keen-witted Poll in “The Great Di- 
vide" to the wife in “The Havoc"—a part 
called in stage lingo “emotional.” But 
the best of them as a vehicle for Miss 
Crews's delightful vein of whimsical 
comedy was lrene in A. E. Thomas's 
capital play, "Her Husband's Wife." 
The play is frankly fantastic, setting 
forth as it does the case of a silly little 
wife who thinks she is going to die young 
because her father and mother were both 
short lived—they were killed in a yacht- 
ing accident!—and who therefore sets 
out to pick a second wife for her husband. 
But the way Miss Crews handled this 
fantastic róle, making it gently satiric, 
unflaggingly comic, and yet tenderly 
human, was a revelation in the intricate 
art of acting. 

All the niceties of high comedy sugges- 
tion—the right emphasis, the proper 
pause, the quick transition of mood, the 
stabbing dart of seriousness or sincerity, 
the shimmer of varying moods over a 
ground pattern of laughter, are at Miss 
Crews's command. It was not her fault 
that last winter the two plays she ap- 
peared in as a star failed. They were 
hopelessly bad material. It is entirely 
her fault, however, that she has been 
chosen to play Beatrice to Mr. Drew's 
Benedick, to the Benedick of a man who 
was trained in the Daly tradition. She 
has won the right to this brilliant high 
comedy róle by hard work, patient 
practice, and lessons faithfully learned 
in the best of schools. Like Miss Grace 
George, she has fought her way up into 
one of the most difficult fields of actir’ 
by painstaking mastery of its delicate 
technique, without which the most 
charming personality in the world is of 
no avail. Can you conceive of Billie 
Burke in the róle of Beatrice? 

To be sure, Miss Maude Adams once 
played Juliet! But she has not repeated 
the experiment, for which we are grateful. 
Miss Laurette Taylor once played Juliet, 
also, and we should be very grateful if 
she, on the contrary, would repeat the 
experiment. To the present writer she 
seems the first predestined Juliet since 
Julia Marlowe was a girl. 

Possibly that statement requires de- 
fense, for there is little in Miss Taylor's 
past training which would seem to war- 
rant it. 


MESS TAYLOR did not come of a 
theatrical family. She says she was 

the first offense. But she early began her 
ublic appearances by reciting “Curfew 
Shall Not Ring To-night” and similar 
poetic masterpieces at Roman Catholic 
entertainments, receiving five or ten 
dollars an evening for her work. No 
doubt this explains why she turned to 
the stage for a living when she finished 
school. She went into vaudeville, and, 
like Elsie Janis, began by giving imita- 
tions of Eddie Foy, Anna Held, and, as 
she puts it, "the other easy ones.” But, 
unlike Miss Janis, she was not a success. 
From vaudeville she entered popular 
few melodrama, which had not yet 
een killed by the motion pictures, and 
presently drifted to the Pacific coast and 
found herself playing those “dashing” 
soubrette parts which provided the 
"comic relief," in a melodrama stock 
company in Seattle. From this company 





The Train, by Frank E. Hill 
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she was graduated to the stock company 
at the Seattle Theater and made her first 
appearance in a “long dress part," as 
Marguerite in "Faust." She followed 
this with “East Lynne," “Camille,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and half a hundred 
more, including musical comedies. But 
it was a shabby company, incompetently 
drilled, and she declares that “the good 
Lord sent me nervous prostration after 
two years of it, which compelled a bed 
for months, and quiet, quiet, and still 
more quiet! I" 

After her recovery she returned to the 
same company, but now her memory went 
back on her and, however it may be with 
songs, a stock company leading lady 
without words is about the most useless 
thing imaginable. She returned to her 
family in New York and began, as so 
many have before her, what she calls “a 
Marathon on the Gay White Way." 4l 
was shabby—I was anxious," she says, 
“and an actress should never look either. 
It's discouraging to the manager, when 

: he is seeking somebody to play Miss Vere 
de Vere!" It was the old, dull story, but 
it had its happy ending, for she was 
finally chosen to play Rose Lane in 
“Alias, Jimmy Valentine." 

That was four years ago. Her success 
in this slight róle was instantaneous and 
managers began to seek her. She has 
played since then in the East in two 
special productions, in regular productions 
of “The Girl in Waiting." "The Seven 
Sisters," “The Bird of Paradise," and 
“Peg o’ My Heart." She has also ap- 
peared during a summer stock season in 
San Francisco. This is not an extensive 
nor an important repertoire on which to 
base a judgment, but it has a considerable 
variety none the less, for “The Seven 
Sisters" was a comedy from the Hun- 
garian, Miss „Taylor's part in “The Bird 
of Paradise” was that of a Hawaiian 
princess, primitive, exotic, and Peg, 
which she is now playing, is a naive and 
bubbling Irish colleen. Anyone who saw 
her in the three róles will testify that she 
differentiated them sharply, that her 
gift of impersonation was equal to the 
task of suggesting nationality, tempera- 
ment and relative degrees of civilization. 
Many who saw her only in “The Bird 
of Paradise" spoke of her “exotic charm.” 
Many who have seen her only as Peg 
speak of her delightful Irish wit. This 
is the best kind of a compliment to her 
powers of impersonation. 

It is no doubt true that in the comedy 
scenes of all her róles she employs 
much the same method, and owes no 
little of her popularity with the public 


Through the pale sky of early night, 


Shadowy, sinuous, 


With one inquiring eye of light 


Steadily luminous, 
(7) 


who look no deeper than the easy laugh 
to her ready gift of suggesting pretty, 
comic perplexity and a temperament at 
variance with its environment. When 
the Hawaiian princess was dressed up in 
a civilized evening gown with French 
slippers, or when Peg, the spontaneous 
Irish girl, found herself amid her pain- 
fully proper and socially correct English 
relatives, Miss Taylor aroused the same 
laughter by much the same means, and 
that laughter is what draws many to the 
theater. 


BUT it is not the whole, nor the;best 

part, of the effect of her acting; and 
according as she develops away from it 
toward the deeper effects which lie in 
her power to create will her future fame 
depend. 

"Peg o' My Heart" is a pretty poor 
play. When Miss Taylor is not on the 
stage it is almost a ridiculous play, 
stilted, exaggerated, without the breath 
of life. But she carries it triumphantly 
along, not because of the comic contrasts 
between her madcap Irish Peg and these 
snobbish relatives, but rather because 
of the wistful contrasts, because her Peg 
is so human, underneath the gay spirits 
so lonely and homesick; because the 
laugh is never far from a tear. Just so 
she made “The Bird of Paradise” an 
authentic document not by her scene in 
evening dress and French slippers but 
by her scenes when, barefoot, she went 
right after the man she craved with 
primitive and honest abandon, and, by 
following what to her were the highest 
impulses, ruined his life. 

In “Peg o My Heart" she goes after 
the man she loves, also, but in quite a 
different fashion. She is a fun-loving 
young girl, lonely in a house of aliens, 
and only the one man is kind to her, 
sees her jokes, knows how to laugh and be 
himself. She turns to him, she loves him, 
and finally she tells him so by singing a 
little song at the piano and looking into 
his face. It is done so reticently, so 
artlessly, and yet so unmistakably, that 
it is like a pure lyric of young love set 
in the midst of theatrical claptrap. In 
Miss Taylor's acting of it there is just 
the right emphasis, and no more. She 
is utterly sincere, her voice is colored 
with a tender sweetness, her dancing 
eves are stilled to wistful contemplation 
of her lover's face, yet she never lets the 
scene go too far toward sentimentality; 
it never becomes saccharine; it is not 
prolonged. A flash, a quick, mocking 
curl to the corners of her mouth, and Peg 
is once more the comic spirit of the play. 


The Train 


By Frank E. Hill 


It hurries on; 


It is that scene which brings us back 
to our hazard that Miss Taylor is the 
first predestined Juliet since Julia Mar- 
lowe was a girl. So Juliet gave herself, 
artlessly, utterly, wistfully, from the 
moonlit balcony, the prototype for all 
time of young love's sweet abandon. 
And even as Miss Taylor can color her 
voice to the mood in “Peg,” can stab 
through the farcical comedy the home- 
sick or the tender note, so could she, 
perhaps, rise to those later scenes of 
tragedy where poor Miss Adams was so 
inadequate. Her ability to speak verse, 
of course, is yet to be demonstrated, the 
successful declamation at a church social 
of 

England's sun was slowly setting . . . 


at the age of ten, hardly serving as a 
proof positive. But she is a Celt, which 
helps much; and she has right dramatic 
instincts, which help more. The present 
writer, at any rate, will never rest content 
until she has tried it while she still has 
youth. Others can play the Pegs of our 
contemporary drama, at least well 
enough. But the actresses endowed as 
Laurette Taylor is endowed are few and 
far between. 
Another performance by a young 
actress last winter which was a well- 
calculated and sharply executed imper- 
sonation was that of Miss Doris Keane 
as Mme. Cavallini, the Italian opera 
singer, in Edward Sheldon's interesting 
if uneven play, "Romance." It is not 
enough to say that the part fitted the 
layer. The impersonation was planned 
in every detail, and it was right. It had 
a certain unreality which seems always 
to clothe the famous prima donnas, who 
live in a glittering world of their own. It 
had its flashes of passion and petulance 
and childishness, and its compensating 
moods of tender feeling and wistful 
emotion. In her scenes of comedy 
PAR was often acting, as those 
etually before the footlights do act, 
id Miss Keane acted acting. Cavallini, 
gus had come from the lowest origins, 
and there was pathos in her lack of 
ethical background. Miss Keane sug- 
gested that. You forgave her, because 
you understood. Finally, at the end, she 
was the eternal woman, renouncing love 
for her soul's good and her lover's soul. 
Here Miss Keane was not, perhaps, up 
to the full stature of the róle. One 
thought how Mrs. Fiske would play it. 
But it was her only lapse in an unusually 
well-knit and well-executed and difficult 
performance. Of her, also, we shall expect 
greater pleasures in the future. 


Over the trestle, past star on star, 


Calls like a friend that shouts afar, 


And so is gone! 
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The Friendly Road 


By David Grayson 


“ Everything divine runs with light feet." 
e or the chief delight of going 


away from home is the joy of getting 

back again. I shall never forget that 

spring morning when I walked from 
the city of Kilburn into the open coun- 
try—my bag on my back, a song in my 
throat, and the gray road stretching 
straight before me. I remember how 
eagerly I looked out across the fields 
and meadows and rested my eyes upon 
the distant hills. How roomy it all was! 
I looked up into the clear blue of the sky. 
There was space here to breathe, and 
distances in which the spirit might spread 
its wings. As the old prophet says, it 
was a place where a man might be placed 
alone in the midst of the earth. 

I was strangely glad that morning of 
every little stream that ran under the 
bridges, I was glad of the trees I passed, 
glad of every bird and squirrel in the 
branches, glad of the cattle grazing in 
the fields, glad of the jolly boys I saw on 
their way to school with their dinner 
pails, glad of the bluff, red-faced team- 
ster I met, and of the snug farmer who 
waved his hand at me and wished me a 
friendly good morning. It seemed to me 
that I liked every one I saw, and that 
every one liked me. 

So I walked onward that morning, nor 
ever have had such a sense of relief and 
escape, nor ever such a feeling of gaiety. 
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“Here is where I belong," I said. 
“This is my own country. Those hills 
are mine, and all the fields, and the trees 
and the sky—and the road here belongs 
to me as much as it does to anyone." 

Coming presently to a small house near 
the side of the road, I saw a woman 
working with a trowel in her sunny gar- 
den. i was good to see her turn over 
the warm brown soil; it was good to see 
the plump green rows of lettuce and the 
thin green rows of onions, and the nas- 
turtiums and sweet peas; it was good— 
after so many days in that desert of a 
city—to get a whiff of blossoming things. 
I stood for a moment looking quietly over 
the fence before the woman saw me. 
When at last she turned and looked up, 
I said: 

“Good morning." 

She paused, trowel in hand. 

“Good morning," she replied. 
look happy." 

l wasn't conscious that I was smiling 
outwardly. 

“Well, I am," I said, “I’m going home." 

“Then you ought to be happy,” said 
she. 

“And I'm glad to escape that,” and I 
pointed toward the city. 

“What?” 

“Why, that old monster lying there in 
the valley.” 

I could see that she was surprised and 
even a little alarmed. So I began in- 


“You 


tently to admire her young cabbages 
and comment on the perfection of her 
geraniums. But I caught her eying me 
from time to time as I leaned there on 
the fence, and I knew that she would come 
back sooner or later to my remark about 
the monster. Having shocked your friend 
(not too unpleasantly), abide your time, 
and he will want to be shocked again. So 
I was not at all surprised to hear her ask: 

“Have you traveled far?” 

“I should say so!" I replied. “I’ve been 
on a very long journey. I’ve seen many 
strange sights and met many wonderful 
people.” 

"You may have been in California, 
then. I have a daughter in California." 

“ No," said I, "I was never in Cali- 
fornia." 

“ You've been a long time from home, 
you say?" 

“A ver long time from home." 

“How long?” 

“Three weeks." 

“Three weeks! And how far did you 
say you had traveled?” 

“At the farthest point, I should say 
sixty miles from home." 

* But how can you say that in traveling 
only sixty miles and being gone three 
weeks that you have seen so many strange 
places and people?" 

"Why!" I exclaimed, "haven't you 
seen anything strange around here?" 

“Why, no—” looking quickly around her. 
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“Well, I'm strange, am I not?" 

4& Well—” 

“ And you're strange." 

She looked at me with the utmost 
amazement. I could scarcely keep from 
laughing. 

“I assure you," I said, “that if you 
travel a thousand miles you will find no 
one stranger than I am—or you are—nor 
anything more wonderful than all this—”’ 
and I waved my hand. 

This time she looked really alarmed, 
glancing quickly toward the house, so 
that I began to laugh. 

“Madam,” I said, “good morning!" 

So I left her standing there by the 
fence looking after me, and I went on 
down the road. 

“Well,” I said, "she'll have something 
new to talk about. It may add a month 
to her life. Was there ever such an 
amusing world!” 


ABOUT noon that day I had an adven- 
ture that I have to laugh over every 
time I think of it. It was unusual, too, 
as being almost the only incident of my 
journey which was of itself in the least 
thrilling or out of the ordinary. Why, 
this might have made an item in the 
country paper! 

For the first time on my trip I saw a 
man that really felt like calling a tramp— 
a tramp in the generally accepted sense 
of the term. When I left home I imag- 
ined I should meet many tramps, and 
perhaps learn from them odd and curious 
things about life; but when I actually 
came into contact with the shabby men 





of the road, I began to be puzzled. What 
was a tramp, anyway? 

I found them all strangely different, 
each with his own distinctive history, 
and each accounting for himself as logic- 
ally as I could for myself. And save for 
the fact that in none of them I met were 
the outward graces and virtues too prom- 
inently displayed, I have come back quite 
uncertain as to what a scientist might 
call type-characteristics. I had thought 
of following Emerson in his delightfull 
optimistic definition of a weed. A tell 
he says, is a plant whose virtues have not 
been discovered. A tramp, then, is a man 
whose virtues have not been discovered. 
Or, I might follow my old friend the 
Professor (who dearly loves all growing 
things) in his even kindlier definition of a 
weld. He says that it is merely a plant 
misplaced. The virility of this defini- 
tion has often impressed me when I have 
tried to grub the excellent and useful 
horseradish plants out of my asparagus 
bed! Let it be then—a tramp is a mis- 
placed man, whose virtues have not been 
discovered. 

Whether this is an adequate definition 
or not, it fitted admirably the man I 
overtook that morning on the road. He 


was certainly misplaced, and during my . 


brief but exciting experience with him I 
discovered no virtues whatever. 

In one way he was quite different from 
the traditional tramp. He walked with 
far too lively a step, too jauntily, and he 
had with him a small, shaggy, nonde- 
script dog, a dog as shabby as he, trotting 
close at his heels. He carried a light 
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stick, which he occasionally twirled over 
in his hand. As I drew nearer I could 
hear him whistling and even, from time 
to time, breaking into a lively bit of song. 
What a devil-may-care chap he seemed, 
anyway! I was greatly interested. 

hen at length I drew alongside he 
did not seem in the least surprised. He 
turned, glanced at me with his bold 
black eyes, and broke out again into 
the song he was singing. And these were 
the words of his song—at least, all I can 
remember of them: 


Oh, I’m so fine and gay, 
I'm so fine and gay, 

I have to take a dog along, 
'To kape the ga-irls away. 


What droll zest he put into it! He 
had a red nose, a globular red nose set 
on his face like an overgrown strawbe 
and from under the worst derby hat in 
the world burst his thick curly | hair. 

“Oh, I’m so fine and gay,” he sang, 
stepping to the rhythm of his song, and 
looking the very image of good-humored 
impudence. I can’t tell how amused and 
pleased I was—though, if I had known 
what was to happen later I might not have 
been quite so kendyy; would, too! 


WE FELL into conversation, and it 
wasn't long before I suggested that 
we stop for luncheon together somewhere 
along the road. He cast a quick, apprais- 
ing eye at my bag, and assented with 
alacrity. We climbed a fence and found 
a quiet spot near a little brook close by. 


So I left her standing there by the fence looking after me 
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I was much astonished to observe the 
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cigarette papers. Having rolled a ciga- 


the same time I jumped up quickly and 


resources of my jovial companion. Al- 
though he dated neither bag nor pack 
and appeared to have nothing whatever 
in his pockets, he proceeded, like a pro- 
fessional prestidigitator, to produce from 
his shab clothing an extraordinary 
number of curious things—a black tin 
can with a wire handle, a small box of 
matches, a soiled package which I soon 
learned contained tea, a miraculously big 
dry sausage wrapped in an old news- 
paper, and a clasp-knife. I watched him 
with breathless interest. 

He cut a couple of crotched sticks to 
hang the pail on, and in two or three 
minutes had a little fire, no larger than 
a man's hand, burning brightly under it. 
(“Big fires," said he wisely, “are not for 


us.") This he fed with dry twigs, and 
in a very few minutes he had a pot of tea 
from which he offered me the first drink. 


This, with my luncheon and part of his 
sausage, made up a very good meal. 

While we were eating, the little dog sat 
sedately by the fire. From time to time 
his master would say, “Speak, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy would sit up on his haunches, 
his two front paws hanging limp, turn 
his head to one side in the drollest way 
imaginable and give a yelp. His master 
would toss him a bit of sausage or bread 
and he would catch it with a snap. 

“Fine dog!” commented my companion. 

“So he seems." said I. 

After the meal was over my companion 
proceeded to produce other surprises from 
his pockets—a bag of tobacco, a brier pipe 
(which he kindly offered to me and which 
I kindly refused), and a soiled packet of 


rette with practiced facility, he leaned up 
against a tree, took off his hat, lighted 
the cigarette and, having taken a long 
draw at it, blew the smoke before him 
with an incredible air of satisfaction. 

“Solid comfort this here—hey!" he 
exclaimed. 

We had some further talk, but for so 
jovial a specimen he was surprisingly 
uncommunicative. Indeed, I think he 
soon decided that I somehow did not 
belong to the fraternity, that I was a 
“farmer "—in the most opprobrious sense 
—and he soon began to DOE rousing 
himself once or twice to roll another ciga- 
rette, but finally dropping (apparently, at 
least) fast asleep. 

I was glad enough of the rest and quiet 
after the strenuous experience of the last 
two days—and I, too, soon began to 
drowse. It didn't seem to me then that 
I lost consciousness at all, but I suppose 
I must have done so, for when I suddenly 
opened my eyes and sat up my companion 
had vanished. How he succeeded in 
gathering up ‘his pail and packages so 
noiselessly and getting away so quickly 
is a mystery to me. 

“Well T said, " that's odd.” 

Rousing myself deliberately I put on 
my hat and was about to take up my 
bag when I suddenly discovered that it 
was open. My rain-cape was missing! 
It wasn’t a very good rain-cape, but it 
was missing. 

_At first Dias inclined to be angry, but 
when I thought of my jovial companion 
and the cunning way in which he had 
tricked me, I couldn't help laughing. At 


ran down to the road. 
“T may get him yet,” I said. 


JUST as I stepped out of the woods, I 

caught a glimpse of a man some hun- 
dreds of yards away, turning quickly from 
the main road into a lane or by-path. I 
wasn't altogether sure that he was my 
man, but I ran across the road and climbed 
the fence. I had formed the plan instantly 
of cutting across the field and so striking 
the by-road farther up the hill. I had a 
curious sense of amused exultation, the 
very spirit of the chase, and my mind 
dwelt with the liveliest excitement on 
what I should say or do if I really caught 
that jolly spark of impudence. 

So I came by way of a thicket along an 
old stone fence to the by-road, and there, 
sure enough, only a little way ahead of 
me, was my man with the shaggy little 
dog close at his heels. He was making 
pretty good time, but I skirted swiftly 
along the edge of the road until I had 
nearly overtaken him. Then I slowed 
down to a walk and stepped out into the 
middle of the road. I confess my heart 
was pounding at a lively rate. The next 
time he looked behind him—guiltily 
enough, too!—I said in the calmest voice 
I could command: 

"Well, brother, you almost left me 
behind." 

He stopped, and I stepped up to him. 

I wish I could describe the look in his 
face—mingled astonishment, fear, and 
defiance. 

“ My friend," I said, “ I’m disappointed 
in you." 





Jimmy would sit up on his haunches, his two front paws hanging limp, turn his head to one side 
in the drollest way imaginable and give a yelp 
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He made no reply. 


"Yes; Im disappointed. You did 
such a very poor job." 

“ Poor job!" he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I said, and I slipped my bag 
off my shoulder and began to rummage 
inside. My companion watched me si- 
lently and suspiciously. 

** You should not have left the rubbers.” 

With that I handed him my old rub- 
bers. A peculiar expression came into 
the man's face. 

* Say, pardner, what you drivin’ at?” 

“Well,” I said, “I don't like to see such 
evidences of haste and inefficiency." 

He stood staring at me helplessly, hold- 
ing my old rubbers at arm's length. 

“Come on now,” I said, “that’s over. 
We'll walk along together.” 

I was about to take his arm, but quick 
as a flash he dodged, cast both rubbers 
and rain-cape away from him, and ran 
down the road for all he was worth, the 
little dog, looking exactly like a rolling 
ball of fur, pelting after him. He never 
once glanced back but ran for his life. I 
stood there and laughed until the tears 
came, and ever since then, at the thought 
of the expression on the jolly rover's face 
when I gave him my rubbers, I've had 
to smile. I put the rain-cape and rubbers 
back into my bag and turned again to the 
road. 

Before the afternoon was nearly spent 
I found that I was very tired, for 


“Lord 


; Mr. Grayson!” exclaimed Dick, rising instantly 


my two days’ experience in the city had 
been more exhausting for me, I think, 
than a whole month of hard labor on my 
farm. I found haven with a friendly 
farmer, whom I joined while he was driv- 
ing his cows in from the pasture. I helped 
him with his milking both that night and 
the next morning, and found his situation 
and family most interesting— but I shall 
not here enlarge upon that experience. 

It was late afternoon when I finally 
surmounted the hill from which I knew 
well enough I could catch the first glimpse 
of my farm. For a moment after I 
reached the top, I could not raise my 
eyes, and when finally I was able to raise 
them, I could not see. 

“There is a spot in Arcady—a spot in 
Arcady—a spot in Arcady—” So runs 
the old song. 

There is a spot in Arcady; and at the 
center of it there is a weather-worn old 
house, and not far away a perfect oak tree, 
and green fields all about, and a pleasant 
stream fringed with alders in the little 
valley. And out of the chimney into the 
sweet still evening air rises the slow white 
smoke of the supper-fire. 

I turned from the main road, and 
climbed the fence and walked across my 
upper field to the old wood lane. The 
air was heavy and sweet with clover 
blossoms, and along the fences I could 
see that the raspberry bushes were ripen- 
ing their fruit. 





So I came down the lane and heard the 
comfortable grunting of pigs in the pas- 
ture lot and saw the calves licking one 
another as they stood at the gate. 

"How they've grown!" I said. 

I stopped at the corner of the barn a 
moment. From within I heard the rat- 
tling of milk in a pail (a fine sound), and 
heard a man's voice saying: 

“Whoa, there, stiddy now 

* Dick's milking," I said. 

So I stepped in at the doorway. 

“Lord, Mr. Grayson!" exclaimed Dick, 
rising instantly and clasping my hand 
like a long-lost brother. 

“Tm glad to see you!” 

“Tm glad to see you.” 


1” 


HE warm smell of the new milk, the 

pleasant sound of animals stepping 
about in the stable, the old mare reach- 
ing her long head over the stanchion to 
welcome me and nipping at my fingers 
when I rubbed her nose— 

And there was the old house with the 
late sun upon it, the vines hanging green 
over the porch, Harriet's trim flower bed. 
I crept along quietly to the corner. The 
kitchen door stood open. 

“Well, Harriet!” I said, stepping in- 
side. 

“Mercy! David!” 

I have rarely known Harriet to be in 
que such a reckless mood. She kept 
thinking of a new kind of sauce or jam 
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for supper (I think there were seven—or 
were there twelve?— on the table before I 
got through). And there was a new 
rhubarb pie such as only Harriet can 
make, just brown enough on top, and not 
too brown, with just the right sort of 
hills and hummocks in the crust, and here 
and there little sugary bubbles where a 
suggestion of the goodness came through 
—such a pie!—and such an appetite to 
go with it! 

“Harriet,” I said, "you're spoiling me. 
Haven't you heard how dangerous it is 
to set such a supper as this before a man 
who is perishing with hunger? Have you 
no mercy on me?" 

This remark produced the most extra- 
ordinary effect. Harriet was at that 
moment standing in the corner near the 
pump. Her shoulders suddenly began 
to shake convulsively. 

*' She's so glad I'm home that she can't 
help laughing," I thought, which shows 
how penetrating I really am. 

She was crying. 

* Why, Harriet!" I exclaimed. 

“Hungry!” she burst out, “and j-jok- 
ing about it!” 

1 couldn't say a single word; some- 
thing—it must have been a piece of the 
rhubarb pie—stuck in my throat. So I 
sat there and watched her moving quietly 
about in that immaculate kitchen. After. 
a time I walked over to where she stood 
by the table and put my arm around her 
quickly. She half turned her head in 
her quick businesslike way. I noted 
how firm and clean and sweet her face was. 

“Harriet,” I said, “you grow younger 
every year.” 

No response. 


“Harriet,” I said, "I haven't seen a. 


single person anywhere on my journey 
that I hike as much as I do you." 

'The quick blood came up. 
*"There—there— David!" 

So I stepped away. 

“And as for rhubarb pie, Harriet—” 


HEN I first came to my farm years 
ago there were mornings when I 
woke up with the strong impression that 
I had just been hearing the most exquisite 
music. , I don't know whether this is at 


all a common experience, but in those 
days (and farther back in my early boy- 
hood) I had it frequently. It did not 
seem exactly like music either, but was 
rather a sense of harmony, so wonderful, 
so pervasive that it cannot be described. 
I have not had it so often in recent years, 
but on the morning after I reached home 
it came to me as I awakened with a 
strange depth and sweetness. I lay for 
a moment there in my clean bed. The 
morning sun was up and coming in cheer- 
fully through the vines at the window; a 
gentle breeze stirred the clean white cur- 
tains, and I could smell even there the 
odors of the garden. 

I wish I had room to tell, but I cannot, 
of all the crowded experiences of that 
day-—the renewal of acquaintance with 
the fields, the cattle, the fowls, the bees, 
of my long talks with Harriet and Dick 
Sheridan, who had cared for my work 
while I was away, of the wonderful visit 
of the Scotch Preacher, of Horace's 
shrewd and whimsical comments upon the 
general absurdity of the head of the Gray- 
son family,— oh, of a thousand things!— 
and how when I went into my study 
and took up the nearest book in my 
favorite case—it chanced to be “The 
Bible in Spain"—it opened of itself to 
one of my favorite passages, the one 
beginning: 

“ Mistos amande, I am content—” 


S9 IT'S all over! It has been a great 
experience; and it seems to me now 
that I have a firmer grip on life, and a 
firmer trust in that Power which orders 
the ages. In a book I read not long ago, 
called “A Modern Utopia," the writer 
provides in his imaginary perfect state of 
society a class of leaders known as Samu- 
rai. And from time to time it is the 
custom of these Samurai to cut them- 
selves loose from the crowding world of 
men, and with packs on their backs go 
away alone to far places in the deserts or 
on Reece ice caps. I am convinced that 


every man needs some such change as - 
this, an opportunity to think things out, 
to get a new grip on life, and a new hold 
on God. But not for me the Arctic ice 
cap or the desert! 


I choose the Friendly 


Road—and all the common people who 
travel in it or live along it—I choose even 
the busy city at the end of it. 

I assure you, friend, that it is a won- 
derful thing for a man to cast himself 
freely for a time upon the world, not 
knowing where his next meal is coming 
from, nor where he is going to sleep for 
the night. It is a surprising readjuster 
of values. I paid my way, I think, 
throughout my pilgrimage; but I dis- 
covered that stamped metal is far from 
being the world’s only true coin. As a 
matter of fact, there are many things 
that men prize more highly—because 
they are rarer and more precious. 

My friend, if you should chance your- 
self some day to follow the Friendly Road, 
you may catch a fleeting glimpse of a 
man in a rusty hat, carrying a gray bag, 
and sometimes humming a little song 
under his breath for the joy of being 
there. And it may actually happen, if 
you stop him, that he will take a tin 
whistle from his bag and play for you 
“Money Musk” or “Old Dan Tucker,” 
or he may produce a battered old volume 
of Montaigne from which he will read 


you a passage. If such an adventure 
should befall you, know that you have 
met Your friend, 


Davin Grayson. 


P. S.—Harriet bemoans most of all the 
unsolved mystery of the sign man. But 
it doesn't bother me in the least. I'm 
glad now I never found him. The poet 
sings his song and goes his way. If we 
sought him out, how horribly disappointed 
we might be! We might find him shav- 
ing, or eating sausage, or drinking a 
bottle of beer. We might find him 
shaggy and unkempt where we imagined 
him beautiful, weak where we thought 
him strong, dull where we thought him 
brilliant. Take then the vintage of his 
heart and let him go. As for me, I'm 
glad some mystery is left in this world. 
A thousand signs on my roadways are 
still as unexplainable, as mysterious, and 
as beguiling as this. And I can close my 
narrative with no better motto for tired 
spirits than that of the country roadside: 


REST. 
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Irving T. Bush 


ALK about the problem of the 

hen and the egg! Which comes 

first, a freight terminal or the 

freight? Certainly there is not 
likely to be a terminal where there is no 
freight, and, on the other hand, freight in 
any quantity worth mentioning can’t very 
well be shipped to or from a place where 
there is no terminal. Now, this is no 
fanciful problem, it is a problem that di- 
rectly confronted the subject of this 
sketch. 

Some fifteen or eighteen years ago, 
Irving T. Bush had several million dol- 
lars, a big vision and less than thirty 
years of experience on earth. The fortune 
was inherited from his father; the vision 
arose from the peculiar geographical con- 
ditions of New York City. There was 
Manhattan, the business and industrial 
heart of the metropolis. A narrow island, 
Manhattan was becoming more and more 
congested, with the consequent soaring 
of land values and the steady increase of 
shipping difficulties. 

The ideal industrial community, 
thought young Mr. Bush, was one where 
land was comparatively cheap, where 
working people could live at low cost 
combined with comfort, and especially 
where factory, warehouse, freight car 
and steamship all could meet and kiss one 
another. If the cost of railroad freight 
transportation was decreasing as a result 
of improvements in cars, locomotives, 
and road beds, the cost of local handling 
of freight was, if anything, increasing, 
due to the fact that the greater part of 
this cost was for manual labor. Why, 
you could haul freight ten or twent 
miles by rail for the cost of handling it 
once. Hence the particular need of the 
kissing business to which we have re- 
ferred. 

Obviously such an industrial com- 
munity was not possible in congested 
Manhattan. So young Mr. Bush dreamed 
his great dream about some waterfront 
sand lots he owned away down the harbor 
in South Brooklyn. On these sand lots 





nteresting People 


Irving T. Bush, builder of a great industrial community 
William R. Orr, a militant advertising man 

Thomas J. Ryan, a veteran stage driver 
John Antle, a Grenfell of the Pacific 
Miss Grace E. Keator, a blind stenographer 


he saw rising big warehouses and great 
industrial buildings containing every 
modern wrinkle; among the warehouses 
and industrial buildings he saw tracks 
on which locomotives were hauling 
freight cars from all over the country; 
from the sand lots he saw extending 
splendid modern piers at which were tied 
up ships from all over the earth; and all 
over the rivers and the bay of the 
country's metropolis he saw tugs, floats, 
and lighters bearing the name of Bush. 

Naturally those who heard about this 
vision could not help tee-heeing or haw- 
hawing and wondering how long the 
young dreamer and his inherited fortune 
would remain in juxtaposition. However, 
the young dreamer set briskly about 
making his dream come true. If he 
could not get anyone to warehouse down 
at that out-of-the-way place, he could 
warehouse coffee and cotton on his own 
account; and if no steamships could be 
induced to dock there, that was all right— 
he just chartered a couple of boats on his 
own hook and started shipping goods 
down to the West Indies. It is true that 
he found difficulty in getting cargoes to 
bring back; but that problem was solved 
by his setting himself up in the banana 
business. 

We all know, of course, that any fool 
with a million or two can sling together 
bricks and mortar and steel and concrete, 
and we all know that anybody with the 

rice can build piers and charter ships; 
buc the interesting part of Mr. Bush's 
entire development is that at every stage 
it has paid an adequate return upon the 
investment. 

Came now the time when, having 
demonstrated that South Brooklyn was 
not so far out of the world after all, Mr. 
Bush felt that he could induce other peo- 

le to manufacture and warehouse there. 

irst, however, he must enter into an 
arrangement with the railways by which 
they would roll their freight cars on to 
his floats and let his tugs take the cars 
over to his private yard. You see, that 
was to be one of the greatest inducements 
for manufacturers and wholesalers to 
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locate there: all carting of raw materials 
and finished products was to be eliminated. 

To make this plan feasible the railways, 
of course, would have to pay Mr. Bush for 
transporting the freight cars from the 
Jersey shore and from Bronx Borough 
down the rivers and across the bay. Yes, 
that is all he wanted the railways to do: 
just make his property a regular freight 
terminal and give him a slice of their 
through charges. True it was that he 
had no freight as yet to offer them; but 
if they only would enter into this arrange- 
ment with him, he was sure that the 
freight would be forthcoming. 

"Young man," said all the railway 
officials, in effect, “we surely do admire 
your nerve. But what are your troubles 
tous? You get the freight, and then may- 
be we can talk turkey. In the meantime 
run away and play; we're busy." 

So there he was all alone with the 
problem: Which comes first, the freight 
terminal or the freight? 

Well, railway offices in New York 
presently began to receive inquiries from 
their Western connections as to whether 
they could deliver several carloads of 
baled hay in the original cars at the Bush 
Terni: Subordinates took to their 
chiefs the questions: “What and where 
is the Bush Terminal?" Said the chiefs, 
“It does not matter what and where it 
ts, tell them no." 

But still the inquiries came in; and, 
after a while, as the offerings of baled hay 
became larger and larger, the Western 
connections got tired of receiving simple 
negatives in response. What they wanted 
to know now was: If not, why not? Thus 
gradually the Eastern men woke up to 
the fact that somewhere out in the West 
was someone who meant business. 

First to fall for the hay was the Balti- 
more and Ohio. And the hay continued 
to come in carloads. And all the other 
railways continued to be offered hav, 
more hay, and still more hay. No; Mr. 
Bush was not going into the business of 
raising horses or mules or even elephants; 
he simply had decided that if the freight 
must come first, freight there should be, 
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even if he had to buy up all the hay in 
Michigan. And to-day he has his desired 
freight arrangement with every one of 
the railways running to New York. 
Incidentally, he found a way of selling at 
a profit all the hay he had shipped into 
his terminal. 

In all respects his dream has been 
realized. In 1902, when the Bush 
Terminal Company was organized, Mr. 
Bush found no difficulty in getting all che 
outside capital he needed and since then 
the development has gone rapidly for- 
ward until to-day it represents an in- 
vestment of $20,000,000. Like the steel 
city of Gary, this South Brooklyn in- 
dustrial city, which covers 200 acres, 
has been built according to a plan ever 
detail of which was thought out in dd: 
vance. In its nine enormous industrial 
buildings are carried on nearly 200 
different manufacturing enterprises rang- 
ing from chewing gum and corsets to 
pun and gat. ngines. More industrial 

uildings are 2; ^g up, the ultimate plan 
calling for EU Of warehouses there 
are 130. The railway yards can store 
2,000 cars. Each of the terminal's seven 
great piers is leased to a steamship com- 
pany. More than 10,000 persons are 
employed, representing with their families 
a city of 50,000. It is a city which has 
its own police force, landscape force and 
street cleaners, its own trolley cars, 
locomotives, tugs, floats, lighters and 
barges. 

It is conceded that every detail of this 
city originated in the brain of Irving T. 
Bush, who continues to dominate its 
every feature. With all this to his credit 
at the early age of forty-four, he must be 
regarded as a striking exception to the 
rule as regards rich men's sons. His 
father, Rufus T. Bush, one of Brooklyn's 
most solid citizens and widely known as 
the owner of the famous schooner-vacht 
"Coronet," laid the foundations of his 
large fortune as the head of the Bush 
and Denslow Oil Company, the plant 
of which occupied part of the site now 
covered by the Bush Terminal. About 
thirty years ago the Standard Oil Com- 
pany bought up this plant to dismantle 
it, but retained the real estate until it was 
repurchased with the money left to Irving 
Bush by his father. 

At the time of his father's death, Irving 
Bush was only twenty-one, and was em- 
ployed as a clerk by the Standard Oil 
Company. From boarding school he had 
gone directly into business, for that was 
his natural bent. As he became older, 
however, he also developed, despite his 
lack of technical training, a striking 
aptitude for engineering problems, which 
undoubtedly has been of great assistance 
to him in enabling him to achieve what 
he has. 

Handsome as is the face shown in the 
accompanying photograph, it in no way 
flatters the original. A quiet-spoken and 
courteous gentleman, Mr. Bush is cele- 
brated among his associates for two strik- 
ing characteristics: downright candor 
such as is likely to sweep an opponent 
off his feet, and resistless energy in putting 
through anything which, after due dis- 
cussion, he has once made up his mind 
to put through; when, with Mr. Bush, 
the time comes to move, everything must 
move and move at once, no excuses for 
delay accepted. F. B. COPLEY 


Wild Bill Orr 
AMED William R. by parents 


who came from the stanch old 

rock-ribbed Scotch-Irish Protes- 

tant stock that you still find in 
lower Ontario, keeping up the barrier 
against modern innovations in the county 
of Peel. Puritan surroundings and the 
Westminster Confession got on Bill's 
nerves early. He craved lighter literature 
and more elbow room. So he sought the 
city and gravitated into the advertising 
business. 

He worked a while for Toronto papers, 
but the Canadian advertiser seemed 
hardly big enough game to keep him busy 
and presently Wild Bill grew restless, 
pulled his picket pin and went rairing 
and charging across the border, never 
stopping until the “Detroit News" 
grabbed his trailing bridle and tied him 
to the job of advertising manager. 

This held him a few years, but before 
long a new flea in his ear set him stamp- 
ing and pawing, and finally he broke 
loose again, with the idea that Detroit 
ought to have an independent weekly 
paper run on the highest lines of model 


journalism. Nobody else thought so; 
the Detroit public was not consciously 
languishing for anvthing of the kind. 


But he and Harry Nimmo talked it over, 
and at last went in together on a capital 
consisting of Bill's genius, Nimmo's 
ability, two pairs of shoestrings and a lib- 
eral assortment of high ideals. Nimmo was 
to write the editorials and look after the 
make-up, while Bill ambushed the funds. 

To a man in the grand-stand the thing 
looked about as hopeful as trying to 
finance a turkey farm on the slopes of 
Greenland’s icy mountains. Then, to 
preserve the dramatic unities, the panic 
of 1907 came on and every copper cent 
in Detroit was pinched until the alto- 
rilievo Indian yelled with pain. 

At last Wild Bill was up against some- 
thing into which he could throw his whole 
temperamental soul. He pulled his brown 
derby over his eyes, buttoned a Colonial 
full-skirted overcoat that he used to wear 
against the peculiar rigors of a Michigan 
winter, and started out. His vocabulary 
has a nine-hour daily working capacity 
of three hundred and twenty words to the 
minute, and while he pushed it to the 
limit his hypnotic forefinger flashed and 
vibrated like a snake's tongue before the 
advertiser's fascinated gaze—and he got 
the goods. “Detroit Saturday Night” 
weathered the storm; it is now a valuable 
property, and it has never parted with or 
compromised a single one of the journal- 
istic ideals with which it set out. 

This was achievement 
almost any one to settle down on, but 
not for Wild Bill. It merely opencd the 
view of new worlds to conquer. He went 
in as a volunteer among the younger 
business men who have the vision of a 
new Detroit, worthy in all respects of her 
recent industrial prosperity. Bill put the 
same zest and ginger in this job that he 
had put into “Saturday Night," and met 
the same success. He became one of the 
live wires in the Board of Commerce. 
Go behind any genuinely public-spirited 
plan or idea, and there you find Wild 
Bill animating the situation like the mate 
of a lake freighter in the good old days. 
At last Bill is truly happy, because with- 


enough for: 


out knowing it he has stumbled on the 
straight road to happiness, which you 
reach the moment you begin to serve the 
public as you would serve yourself. 

With no capital but a big heart and 
tremendous energy, Bill is showing the 
citizens of Detroit what sheer human 
service can do. He is too modest and too 
busy to realize half his value as a citizen. 
Dear old Bill! His galvanic talk will 
put life into a dead enterprise or courage 
into a failing heart, but jump him up at 
a banquet to say a few words about him- 
self and he looks as though he saw his 
grandfather’s ghost just in from a Scotch- 
Irish Protestant heaven—and I don’t 
know anything that would scare Bill 
worse than that. He can blow any decent 
man’s horn but his own. In fact, the 
only sure way I know of to make Bill 
stop talking is to fix things so he has to 
talk about himself. 


ALRERT JAY NOCK 





Thomas J. Ryan 


HOMAS J. RYAN is his name. 

During the Civil War period he 

Was a stage driver on every divi- 

sion of the Overland Route, from 
the Missouri River to Sat Lake City. 
Also he was a freighter, in pioneer days, 
working with a wagon train between 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Denver. His 
frontier experience likewise includes the 
time he was employed by railroad con- 
tractors when the Union Pacific was be- 
ing built through the raw territory of 
Wyoming. 

The photograph here offered of Tom 
Ryan, as he is commonly known, was 
recently taken beside the old stage coach 
that he used to drive in the early days of 
Nebraska. It is a nine-passenger vehicle 
of the type that the old-timers used to 
term a "mud wagon.” The venerable 
coach was bought many vears ago by the 
late J. Sterling Morton, and is still kept 
as a relic at the Morton country place, 
Arbor Lodge, near Nebraska City. 

These last forty years, over the same 
trail where formerly he held the reins as 
driver of the old Concord coach, Mr. 
Ryan has been conductor of a passenger 
train. In territorial days, as soon as the 
railroad was built between Nebraska 
City and Lincoln, he was the first brake- 
man. Continuously ever since then (and 
he will be seventy in December) he has 
been a trainman on the same line, running 
between those same terminal points. 

In reviewing the events of his adven- 
turous career, this veteran stage driver 
was saying the other day, “Back in 
the early '6o's we knew nothing of 
Western bad men. They weren't there— 
not, at least, until after the War. No 
coach was held up and road agents were 
unknown. Treasure, in those days, we 
used to carry in the iron express box under 
the driver’s seat. I mind the time when 
sixty thousand dollars was being trans- 
ported from Denver to St. Joe. Close to 
Godfrey’s Ranch the stage broke down 
and there it stood for a solid week, no- 
body near, nobody guarding it. The 
express messenger didn't bother to re- 
move the money. 

* As for Indian scares, we didn't know 
of the like—not then. Even the Sioux 





Irving T. Bush 
Is a millionaire by inheritance and a multimillionaire by achievement. About fifteen years ago he dreamed of a 
great industrial community, and he has made his dream come true 
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William R. Orr 


An advertising man with ideals and punch. 
excepting himself 


believes in 


and Cheyennes were friendly. If you 
wanted to shoot game, Indian hunters 
would be glad to go with you. 
lost a mailbag off the coach, you appealed 
to the Indians to help you find it. Those 
were days when we didn't suppose the 
time would ever come when the whiz of 
hostile arrows would give a man goose- 
flesh—or worse." 

'That time did come. Mr. Ryan de- 
scribed.a night's experience, quaintly say- 
ing at the start, “The crisp air hung 
still; prairie soaked full of silence, and 
moonlight so sound asleep you could hear 
it snore. With four passengers, three 
men and a woman, I was driving along 
out of Julesburg, Colorado. East of 
there some eighteen miles the horses got 
up on their bits—began to snort and sniff 
and cavort. They had sensed something. 

"Did you know that a horse—with 
the wind just right—can scent an Indian 
a mileaway? Fact. Only that night the 
wind was all petered out. So the Indians, 
a band of maybe thirty, were on me be- 
fore I knew it—only a hundred yards 
away when I spied 'em. And right away 
I says to myself, ‘She looks pretty con- 
siderable as if something is going to 
blossom out.' 


If you. 


He advertises all that he 


“Rouse the passengers? Didn't like 
to," said Mr. Ryan; "for once a bunch 
of passengers gets crowded with excite- 
ment it's mighty hard to get 'em regu- 
lated. They jerk up their guns, they do 
it careless, and accidents happen. More 
than one driver has got stray lead in his 
carcass by being too brash in stirring up 
the passengers. 

“So there I sat, feeling interested and 
unpleasant. I slowed my team to a walk, 
I listened, I heard the storm-patter of 
hoofs drumming nearer and nearer. 
Paint-barred faces flashed into view; 
eagle-feathers fluttered—passed! The 
warriors had dashed by.” 

The raiding party was on its way to 
stampede the live stock of a wagon out- 
fit encamped for the night a few miles 
to the west. That incident occurred in 
the autumn of 1866 when, after driving 
stage for a year in eastern Nebraska, Mr. 
Ryan had returned to the Colorado 
district. 

“Then was the time," he said, “when 
we had more than one bobble with the 
Indians. Every stage carried two men 
as guards. And when attacked — well, 
the thing to do is to pull in your horses 
to a dead stop. Down hop the guards. 


Passengers get out, women and all. 
Many a woman I have seen, gun-belted, 
cool, as steady in action as the town 
marshal of New Julesburg when that town 
was the worst hell-hole of the West. 

"While you hold your six-horse team, 
everybody scatters. They get away 
from the coach. They sprawl out flat 
on the ground and burn their powder 
careful. As soon as two or three Indians 
go heeling off their ponies, the fight is 
over. Even when the Sioux raiders were 
armed with muzzle-loading guns, they 
didn’t stand much show against the im- 
proved, long-range rifles of the guards 
and the passengers.” 

Mr. Ryan gives one a vivid picture of 


. the old West and of the way it was won. 


;His descriptions are always picturesque. 
‘He makes you see “the sky blackening up 


as if for a terrible storm,” gigantic dust 
clouds gathering, and then the coming of 
the buffalo, like a brown, billowy sea. 
And you thrill when the veteran stage 
driver says to you in earnest, fatherly 
admonition: , 

“When you get into a stampede, don't 
try to cut your way out.’ Drift with the 
herd. Work out gradual.’ That's the 
thing; that's always the best way.” 

KÉENE ABBOTT 


John Antle 


HE Dominion of Canada is 

bounded on the east by Wilfrid 

Grenfell and on the west by 

John Antle. If it were bounded 
on every provincial and township line 
with apostles of similar purpose and 
power, the world would stop praying 
"'Thy Kingdom come" and rest its 
faith in an earthly democracy. 

Grenfell and Antle are partners, three 
thousand miles divided. The first came 
into fame long since, for the one reason 
that he pitied what no one else seems to 
have pitied—the helpless, Godless isola- 
tion of the fisher-folk along the Labrador; 
and he made that pity the focus of the 
world's concern. Obviously the one wav 
to raise money and men, libraries and 
chapels, relief ships and hospitals was to 
tell the story to his generation. Grenfell 
became “well-known” because he wisely 
recognized that his obscurity was a real 
foe to the future of his people. 

If Antle—Reverend, Captain, John or 
Jack—differs in his plan of attack from 
Grenfell across the continent, it is in that 
little item of publicity. He can match him 
on the bitterest night, peering over the pilot 
wheel into the pitch of a Pacific blizzard, 
or shouldering half the weight of a wounded 
lumberjack down the tricky staircases of 
the forest; but he cannot "stump the 
country" for finances, and he cannot, 
even for a brief while, walk the deck of a 

ublic hall without an unconquerable 
meii denen for the North Star and a 
rolling sea. 

Antle is a minister, not a preacher, be- 
cause the work doesn't need one. He 
"ministers unto them" and is ten hours 
in the practice of Christianity to one in 
enunciating its principles. He has a 
congregation of five thousand men in the 
logging and mining camps of the British 
Columbia Coast, and ten thousand 
square miles of parish made up largely 
of islands. Some men, even regularly 
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Thomas J. Ryan 


To-day is conductor of a passenger train running on the same route over which he used to 
drive a stage coach fifty years ago 
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good men, object to doing a kindness 
when it trespasses on their precious 
ritual, while Antle—well, one time he 
was holding a meeting with twenty or 
more loggers in the cabin of his steamer 
* Columbia." The minister opened his 
Bible and commenced to read when a cry 
came from shore that a man was des- 
perately wounded in a camp along the 
straits. Antle's clerical robes were off in 
a twinkling; the rope was cast from the 
pier, the engines throbbed rhythmically, 
two wings of foam spread from the prow 
and the hospital ship was away on its 
errand of mercy. Of course they took 
the loggers along with them, for there 
was no time to jump ashore. As Captain 
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Antle gripped the wheel with the cer- 
tainty of an old hand, a bearded logger 
bent over the ship's steward and said, 
“That was the best sermon I ever heard 
in my life." 

Ten thousand square miles, yielding 
to the world the masts and spars of ocean 
commerce, arches for its churches, tres- 
tles that span the mountain canyons! 
and one man, John Antle, bears a lonely 
witness for “the good we all can do." 

It is a hard life, a testing life. His 
loggers are uncompromising men, sturdy 
in physical proportions and solemnly 
self-possessed—until they give them- 
selves over to their pay-day demons. 
They breathe clean air and hate deceit 
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and meanness. They fight with fists 
when occasion calls, and reckon a man’s- 
size man with a curious instinct of 
thoroughbred animals. But strength and 
rollicking sympathies are meant for the 
spending, and the loggers in their peri- 
odical jaunts to “civilization” spend with 
the heedlessness of primordial giants. 
If vou want to know where the scorpion 
of Eden migrated to, call round at a 
Pacifc Coast saloon. 

Antle, a young, reserved, imaginative 
rector of a church in Vancouver, said toa 
friend,“ There's no use preaching against 
this thing. I'm going to build a ship and 
show these fellows there is something 
worth living for beside whisky." 


PRM NE LS ARNT IO TEEN ON Te e N 


Not a “ preacher” 


John Antle 


crew on board his ship '' Columbia” 


but a minister whose parish is ten thousand miles of sea and land—with his 


He built a small ship, ‘ The Columbia,” 
and made himself the captain, took 
aboard a surgeon, stored the bunkers with 
gasolene and bandages and iodoform, 
books, magazines, and tracts, and set sail 
one afternoon through the Straits of Geor- 
gia to the north. It was the Church’s 
voyage of discovery. He found five 
thousand worth-while men, cast together 
by the world's whirlpool from the homes 
of the great, from gypsy carts, from the 
halls of Oxford and Yale, from the school 
of a New York alley. Antle made these 
men his; and they made Antle theirs. 
That coupling-pin of faith may explain 
why the percentage of alcohol in the air 
of the Pacific Coast has decreased per- 
ceptibly with the passing and repassing 
of the “Columbia” and her crew. 

To-day they stop at the waving of a 
white flag on shore and take aboard a 
six-footer with a crushed chest. The 
surgeon operates and Antle heads the 
boat about and runs her full speed for 
fifty miles or a hundred miles to one of 
the three hospitals that he persuaded the 
lumber kings to erect. 

To-morrow he comes back again, holds 
an evangelistic meeting, visits four or 
five sick men ten miles’ journey over 
mountain trail, lugs a knapsack of maga- 
zines to a wayside camp, settles a long- 
standing feud between two “slingers,” 
eats dinner with the "boys" at their 
urgent invitation, and then passes on in 
the night, down the road of brushwood 
to a far headland where the lights of his 
ship are rising with the tide. 

He came in boyhood from the sea, and 
to the sea he has returned. At twelve 
years he could “box the compass" and 
sail a Newfoundland yawl out of the 
sight of his captain-father. Father and 
son, they were children of the sea. Nowa- 
days when the lines of anxious vigils are 
beginning to seam a face of remarkable 
youthfulness he speaks, sometimes, an- 
other's message to the ocean: 


. . . from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane . . . 


That is Antle—or a part of him, for 
the fiber of his service is a bigger thing 
than language. ROBSON BLACK 





Miss Grace E. Keator 


WELVE years ago, Miss Grace 

E. Keator of Kingston, New 

York, was preparing to become 

a teacher of literature; then came 
illness and with illness, blindness. To 
most women such a crushing calamity 
would have destroyed all thought of an 
independent career, but in Miss Keator's 
case it did nothing of the sort. After 
recovering from the illness which had 
taken sight for toll, she went courageously 
to study at the Institution for the Blind at 
Batavia, New York. Like Miss Helen 
Keller, she had to learn to work as well 
as “see” with her hands. She learned to 
read raised type and to operate a type- 
writer—she had never before used such 
instrument—and then she studied stenog- 
raphy. It was serious work. She had 
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Miss Grace E. Keator 


The blind stenographer, who made loss of sight a step toward a career 
full of happiness ard serviceableress 


determined, handicapped as she was, to 
be self-supporting and independent. Her 
success was extraordinary and would 
have done credit to an expert. When 
the time came for her to look about for 
a position she turned at once to New 
York City. Her excellent work in the 
Institution at Batavia had already at- 
tracted attention, and she soon became 
private secretary to Miss Winifred Holt, 
who is secretary of the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind at 118 East soth 
Street. 

A visitor to “The Light House," as the 
association is called, sees the blind hap- 
ily at work weaving carpets, making 
bilem or brooms, caning chairs, or doing 
housework; but one of the most interesting 
spectacles of all is to see Miss Holt and 
her aid at work—in the background 
the “boss” dictating, in the foreground 
Miss Keator at her shorthand machine, 
her fingers fairly flying, while under 
her skillful manipulation a ribbon-shaped 
manuscript unfolds, the characters ap- 
earing like pin-pricks in the paper. 
The manuscript reminds one of a stock 
broker's ticker tape. When dictation 
is finished the blind. stenographer turns 
to her typewriter, and after passing 
sensitive fingers -along the “ribbon” 
to read her notes, she rapidly transcribes 
them. The finished work, and indeed 
all that she does, is a model of neatness 
and accuracy. 


Besides holding the secretaryship to 
Miss Holt, the blind stenographer is 
resident of the Blind Women's Club of 
New York City. In her official capacity 
she meets many notable persons. The 
brilliant example she has set in making 
a career for herself, and her thorough 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
the blind must work if they are to be 
happy, productive members of society, 
have made it possible for her to interest 
numbers of people in the work of institu- 
tions for the blind. She is the first and, 
I believe, the only blind woman to earn 
her living as a stenographer. 

Miss extr is at home in a modest 
apartment on East 6sth Street, New 
York City. Here, in coöperation with a 
chum, she does light housekeeping. The 
two young women take great pride in 
their home. They find it fun to keep 
house, and they have developed a highly 
efficient system of domestic "'team-work"; 
what one cannot accomplish the other 
can, and each stoutly maintains that she 
has most to be grateful for. They get 
along together famously. 

Miss Gastar is exceedingly "feminine." 
She takes great pains in the selection and 
style of her wardrobe and she delights in 
“seeing” things fresh from the shops. 
When women friends call on her she 
always examines their new gowns, lightly 
passing her delicate hands over the 
fabric. CHARLFS EDWARD HEWITT 
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hee men are wrecked on a desert island. 
Weeks later they discover that monstrous 
birds are visiting the island. Finally they re- 
alize that these huge creatures are not birds 
but winged women! Follows a wooing without 
parallel in romance, for the women of the air 
are afraid to let the men come near them. 
From the very start Ralph Addington wants 
to capture them by fair means or foul. It is 
agreed that no steps toward capture will be 
taken until the decision is unanimous. The 
influences that make them of onemind reveal the 
character of the men, but each is determined 
to capture the woman he loves, at any cost.* 


Chapter IV 


HE question before the house 
now is,” said Ralph, “how are 
we going to do it? Myself, I'd 
be strong for winging them 
sometime when they're flying low" 

The other four men burst into shocked 
remonstrance. 

“Well, don't go up in the air," Ralph 
said in an amused voice. “It wouldn't 
hurt them any. And it seems to me if 
we've definitely made up our minds to 
capture them, the best way is the swiftest 
and surest." 

“But to shoot a woman,” Pete ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, don't worry," Ralph answered 
him, "we haven't any guns. I did 
think of bows and arrows though." He 
said this in the tone of one who throws 
out a suggestion, and he stopped to study 
the faces of his fellow-conspirators. 
Equally they expressed horror and dis- 





gust. "All right," he said with equa- 
nimity. "I see you're like all human 
nature. You're determined to pull off 


this cave-man stunt, but you want to 
do it with every appearance of chivalry 
and generosity. You'resaving face. All 
right! I'm agreeable—although per- 
sonally I think the quickest way the 
most merciful. Has anybody a better 
plan?" 

“The only thing for us to do," Honey 
said at once, “‘is to lie in wait for them. 
Conceal ourselves in the bushes and leap 
out on them." 

“That sounds easy,” Ralph said. 
“But has it occurred to you that these 


*We have received many requests for the 
August and September numbers containing the 
early chapters of Angel Island, and these edi- 
tions are almost exhausted. We shall be glad 
to supply these copies, postage free, as long as 
they last, at the regular price, 15 cents per copy. 
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“I have never seen anything so beautiful in any art, ancient or modern,” 


girls have the ears of wild animals and 
that they always approach from above?" 

“The only thing Is think of," said 
Billy, “is to lasso them. But we've got 
to get them to alight and walk round first. 
To do that, we must offer them some bait. 
Now what in thunder would tempt a 
creature that’s one-third woman, one- 
third bird and one-third angel?” 


For a moment they were all silent 
considering this question. “By Jove,” 
Ralph burst out finally, “what are we 
all sitting here like dopes for? Those 
trunks are full of women's clothes. Did 
you ever see a woman yet who wouldn't 
fall for ribbons and laces?” 

“Good shot!” exclaimed Honey. “Let’s 
go through the women-truck to-morrow 
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Billy concluded. ‘‘When those strange draperies that they affect get wet, they look like the Elgin marbles” 


and pick out all the things that would 
please a girl. We'll put it on the beach 
a good distance off from us, so they'll 
not think it's a trap. If we do that every 
day for a week or two they'll get ac- 
customed to walking round while we're 
working. It’s our play to take no notice 
of them, however. Let them come and 
go without watching them." 


Immediately after breakfast, the next 
morning, they made for the file of trunks 
so contemptuously rejected the first 
week of their stay. 

“By jiminy, boys!” shouted Honey, 
seizing something that lay on the top- 


tray of the first, "we've got them 
on the go-off. By George,” he went 
on, lowering his voice, “I bet that 


belonged to some darn pretty woman." 
Nothing could more subtly have ema- 
nated the aura of femininity. It was 
a silver hand-mirror. Two carved cupids 
held the glass between them. Their long 
wings made the handle. 

“ Put it down there on the hard sand,” 
Ralph said, “where they can't fail tosee it.” 

“Hold!” exclaimed Honey in a tone 
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Of Sixteen To Sixty 


The ‘‘Baby Grand" 


Cultivate “the play spirit"—it pays 
in health and efficiency. 

Play billiards or pocket-billiards at 
home —on the matchless * Baby 
Grand.” Billiards is the finest of all 
indoor games for boys of sixteen to 
sixty. 

Good exercise for body and brain. 
Relief from business tension. Pure, 
unadulterated fun, with just enough 
spice of rivalry to give keen zest to the 
game. The 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


These superb Billiard and Pocket-Billiard 
Tables are found in thousands of refined homes 
throughout the world. 

They are billiard tables for rooms of average 
size, on which real billiards can be played. 
Made of finest Mahogany, with classic inlay 
design. 

Fitted with genuine Vermont Slate Beds, 
covered with Imported Billiard Cloth; Baby 
Monarch Quick-Acting Cushions; Concealed 
Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer for entire 
playing equipment. The same accurate angles 
and scientitic construction as Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender regulation size tables, which 
are used exclusively by the billiard experts of 
the world. Furnished as Carom Billiard 
Tables, Pocket-Billiard Tables or Combination 
Carom and Pocket-Billiard Tables. Sizes 
316; 3% x 7; 4x 8 feet. 


Brunswick Convertible Billiard Tables 


These ingenious tables make any room 
available for billiards—dining room, living 
room, library or den. Three styles —The 
Davenport- Billiard Table, the Dining-Biliiard 
Table, and the Library Bill ard Table. 

Equal in playing qualities to the “Baby 
Grand." When not in use for billiard playing, 
they serve as handsome, practical pieces of 
household fu n.ture. 


Over À Year To Pay 


We sell Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 
direct from factory at very moderate prices and 
exceptionally easy terms. 


Playing Outfit Free 


with each table, including cues, balls, cue rack, 
markers, Book of Rules, "How to Play," etc. 


Free Color-Ilustrated Book 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


This beautiful book describes and illustrates 
in actual colors the complete line of Brunswick 
Home Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables. 
Quotes lowest factory prices. Gives details of 
Easy Purchase Plan and much valuable infor- 
mation. Write for your copy today. (116) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Department HA, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicage 
Gentlemen:—Please send to the address below, 


your book, 
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of burlesque warning. “There must be 
five. He knows nothing of women who 
thinks that one mirror may be divided 
among five girls. I hope Lulu cops this 
one. 

They searched the trunks until they 
had gathered the five that Honey de- 
manded. They placed them in a row 
just above the high-water line. The 
mirrors caught the sunlight, reflected it. 

“They won't do a thing to those girls,” 
said Honey. There was the glee in his 
voice of a little boy who is playing a 
practical joke. 

The girls came in a group in the middle 
of the afternoon. 

“They’ve spotted them already," said 
Honey. “Trust a woman and a looking 
glass." 

The discovery ruined discipline; it broke 
ranks; the five girls flew high, flew low, 
flew separated, flew grouped, crowded 
about Julia, obviously asking her advice. 
Obviously she gave it; for following her 
quick, clear tones came a confused chat- 
tering—remonstrance. Then Peachy, 
Clara, Chiquita and Lulu dropped a 
little. Julia alone did not move. She 
alone showed no excitement. 

Once or twice the girls 
riously in the direction o 
who kept silent and still. But in the 
main they ignored them. Descending 
in big, slow, cautious, sliding curves, 
they circled nearer and nearer the sand. 

uddenly Lulu screamed. Still scream- 
ing, she bounded—it was almost that 
she bounced—straight up. The others 
streamed to the zenith ın the wake of 
her panic, caught up, closed about her. 
There floated down the shrillness of agi- 
tated question and answer. 

“What the Hades—” Ralph said in a 
mystified tone. 

"Ive got it," said Honey. “She 
caught a look at herself in one of the 
mirrors and she's scared. Don't be 
afraid, Lulu," he called in a reassuring 
tone, "it won't hurt you." 


[ULU evidently got what he intended 
to convey. Again she sank slowly, 
hovered an instant, elose to the sand, 
brought her face near to a mirror, bounced 
up, dipped down, brought her face nearer, 
fluttered, put out one hand, withdrew it, 
ut out the other, withdrew it, put out 
th, seized a mirror firmly, darted to 
the zenith. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” 
said Billy. And, “‘Oh, the angels!" said 
Pete. Ralph's face opened in the fatuous 
grin which always meant satisfaction 
with him. Honey turned somersaults 
of delight. Even Frank twinkled. 

For high up in the heaven, five heads 
positively bumped over the meager oval 
of silver. 

Lulu finally pulled out of the crowd 
and flew away. But all the time she 
held the mirror before herself, clasped 
tightly in two hands, ecstatically "eating 
herself up," as Honey described: it. 

Gradually one after another, the other 
four girls fell to the lure of their vanity and 
their acquisitiveness. 

Clara dove first, clutched a long- 
handled oval of yellow celluloid. Next 
Chiquita swam lazily downward, made a 
brief scarlet flutter on the beach, seized 
an elaborate double glass set in gilded 
wood. Peachy followed; she chose a 


lanced cu- 
the men, 


heart-shaped mirror, ebony-framed. Last 
of all, Julia floated slowly down. She 
took the only one that was left—it was 
of course the smallest —framed in carved 
ivory. 

For the next ten minutes, the sky pre- 
sented a picture of five winged women, 
stationed at various points of the com- 

ass, ecstatically studying their own 
eautiful faces in mirrors held in their 
white strong-looking hands. 

Then, flying together again, they dis- 
covered that the mirrors reflected. At 
first, this created panic, then amusement. 
Ensued a delicious girl-frolic. Darting 
through the air, laughing, jabbering, the 
played tag, throwing the light into ea 
other's eyes. A little later Peachy 
gathered them into a bunch and whispered 
instructions. Immediately they began 
flashing the mirrors into the men’s faces. 
To escape this bombardment, their vic- 
tims had finally to throw themselves 
face downward in the sand. 

In the midst of this excitement came 
disaster. 

Lulu dropped her mirror. 

It hit square and shattered on the sand 
to many brilliant splinters. Lulu fell 
like a stone, seized the empty frame, 

azed into it for a heart-broken second, 
urst into tears. 


T WAS the first time that the men as 

a group had ever seen in the flying-girls 
an exhibition of this feminine faculty. 
For a moment, they watched her, deeply 
interested, as though confronted by an 
unfamiliar phenomenon. Then Billy 
wriggled, “Say, stop her somebody,” he 
begged, “I hate to hear a woman cry.” 

‘So do I,” said Pete, his face twisted 
into creases of discomfort, "She's your 
girl, Honey. Stop her for heaven’s sake.” 

“I say, Lulu,” called Honey, leapin 
up. “Stop that crying, thats a g 
girl. It makes us all sick. I'll find you 
another mirror in a moment.” 

Lulu did not stop crying. Perhaps 
she was not too primitive to realize that 
tears are the argument that a woman 
negotiates best. She wailed and wept 
assiduously. 

Honey, in the meantime, flew to the 
trunks. He dumped one after another— 
clothes flew from either energetic hand 
like gravel from a shovel. Suddenly he 

ave a yell of triumph and brandished— 
ft was cheap and brass-bound but it re- 
flected the sunlight as well as though it 
had been framed in massy gold. 

* Here you are, Lulu!” he called. He 
ran down the beach and held it up to 
her. Lulu caught the reflection. She 
dropped sheer. In her eagerness, she 
took it from Honey's very hand. And 
as she seized it, a tear dropped on his 
upturned cheek. And as the tear dropped 
her face broke into smiles. 

“Well,” exclaimed Ralph, an instant 
later, “if I'd had any idea that they were 
angels and. not females, this would settle 
the question for me. Good lord! Well, 
you have got a temper, my lady." 

It was of Julia he spoke. 

For descending slowly and deliberately, 
ulia hovered an instant above a big rock. 
hen with a tremendous slashing im- 

pulse of a powerful arm, she hurled her 

mirror onto it. She flew off in a very 

frenzy of haste into the west. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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A Pianola ees, 


Written by 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Thackeray's masterly description of the effect of 
the piano-playing of little Miss Cann, the humble 
music-teacher, upon “J. J."—4«sho, ‘though the 
son of a butler, possessed the soul of an artist. 


FROM “THE NEWCOMBS" 


LD and weazened as that piano is, it is wonderful what 
a pleasant concert she can give in that parlor of a 
Sunday evening—to Mrs. Ridley, who generally dozes a 
good deal, and to a lad who listens with all his soul, with 
tears sometimes in his great eyes, with crowding fancies 
filling his brain and throbbing at his heart, as the artist 
plays her humble instrument. 
“She plays old music of Handel and Haydn, and thelittle 
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chamber anon swells into a cathedral; and he who listens beholds 
altars lighted, priests ministering, fair children swinging censers, 
great oriel windows gleaming in sunset, and seen through arched 
columns and avenues of twilight marble. 


“The young fellow who hears her has been often and often to 
the opera and the theatres. As she plays “Don Juan,” Zerlina 
comes tripping over the meadows, and Masetto after her, with a 
crowd of peasants and maidens; and they sing the sweetest of all 
music, and the heart beats with happiness, and kindness, and 
pleasure. 

“Piano, Pianissimo! the city is hushed. The towers ofthe great 
cathedralrisein the distance, its spires lighted by the broad moon. 
The statues in the moonlit place cast long shadows athwart the 
pavement;but the fountain in the midstis dressedout like Cinder- 
ella for the night, and sings, and wears a crest of diamonds. 


“That great sombre street all in shade, can it be the famous 
'Toledo?—or is it the Corso ?—or is it the great streetin Madrid, the 
one which leadsto the Escurial, where the Rubens and Velasquez 
are? Itis Fancy Street— Poetry Street—Imagination Street— 
the street where the lovely ladieslook from balconies, where cava- 
liersstrikemandolinsand draw swords and engage! wherelong pro- 
cessions pass, and venerable hermits, with long beards, bless the 
kneeling people; where therude soldiery, swaggeringthrough the 
place, with flags and halberts, and fife and drums, seize the slim 
waists of the daughters of the people, and bid the pifferari play 
to their dancing. 


“Blow, bagpipes, a storm of harmony! sound trumpets, trom- 
bones, ophicleides, fiddles and bassoons! Fire, guns! Sound, toc- 
sins! Shout, people! Louder, shriller and sweeter than all, sing 
thou, ravishing heroine! And see, on his cream-colored charger 
Masaniello prances in, and Fra Diavolo leaps down the balcony, 
carabine in hand; and Sir Huon of Bordeaux sails up to the quay 
with the Sultan’s daughter of Babylon. 


“All these delights and sights, joys and glories—these thrills 
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of sympathy, movements of unknown longing, and visions of 
beauty, a young sickly lad of eighteen enjoys in a little dark 
room where there is a bed disguised in the shape of a wardrobe, 
and a little old woman is playing under a gas-lamp on the 
jingling keys of an old piano." 

Yes, the great novelist wrote, in “‘’The Newcombs," one of the 
most powerful advertisements for the Pianola possible to be 
penned—even though the Pianola itself was not then in existence, 


and thoughits coming was delayed for many many years thereafter. 


But what makes his marvelous passage a most magnificent 
advertisement for the Pianola is the fact that, though Thackeray 
did not and could not write of what the Pianola is, he did write, 
with wonderful truth and power, of what the Pianola does. 


For the Pianola is the key to that vast realmoflightand beauty 
and happiness in which musicreignssupreme. Itopensthegolden 
doorway to the world’s hungry music-lovers, who, like little “J.J.” 
love to enter. And, best of all, it enables them to go in by them- 
selves, nolonger dependent on others for their musical enjoyment. 


Nor is this wonderful passage from '*The Newcombs" appli- 
cable to any piano-playing instrument. It describes what the 
genuine Pianola alone, of all such instruments, has capacity for, 
namely — interpretation. Not one of all the host that have 
followed the Pianola, does more than imitate it in its ability to 
play notes. To enable its performer to play with true poetic 
feeling —to interpret the message of the composer, which gives 
his music its true beauty and meaning—is exclusively a Pianola 
attribute, protected from imitation by basic patents. 


This is the secret of the genuine Pianola's acceptance by the 
musical world—why it is accepted as the standard of its type, 
wherever musical instruments are sold. 

Yes! The Pianolaand the Pianola aloneconfers on everyonenot 
only power to play, but what is greater, power to interpret. In 
Thackeray's time, the wealth of all the world couldn't have bought 
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this power, without weary years of arduous practice. To-day, you have but to stretch 
out your hand and take it. In your own home, you may, to-night if you wish, begin 
tasting the delights experienced by “J. J." in Miss Cann's dingy little parlor. 


But when the time comes that you want this pleasure, for yourself and possibly your 
loved ones, remember the word “Pianola.” Look at whatever instruments you will, 
but buy no instrument before seeing those with Pianola" actually lettered on them. 


The genuine Pianola may be obtainedin com- 
bination with the following pianos, each of 
which is the world's standard at its price—the 
Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stuyvesant, 
Stroud and famous Weber. These combined 
instruments are Pianola Pianos and are 
playable by hand as well as music-roll. 


Prices from $550 
Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
The Aeolian Company 
27-29-31 West 42nd St. New York 
We will send free, descriptive booklet, details 


of Easy Payment Plan, and name of nearest 
agent. Write to Dept. H. | Weber Pianola Piano 
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Mr. Down held himself in check 


A Brick From the Wall 


By Clifford S. Raymond 


Illustrations ?y Howard Heath 


R. JOHN SIMPLE DOWN, 

the strong man of the state, 

sat by the bedside of the ex- 

cellent Doctor—and Repre- 
sentative—Clinton A. Porget. Dr. Porget 
had a cold, as his worthy nose by its red- 
ness testified. Hehad been reading a novel 
by an electric drop-light. A glass of hot 
rum, steaming and giving to the room its 
stench, stood on a table beside him. He 
was propped up with pillows, was eating 
an apple, and obviously was not bereft 
of all the creature comforts. 

“I had a couple of hot drinks and some 
quinine and went to bed," he explained. 
“Tm trying to kill a cold. I jad alee only 
medicinally, Mr. Down, only medici- 
nally, now and then. I take a little for the 
stomach's sake, or for the system's sake, 
for the system's sake, Mr. Down. Sorry 
I wasn’t able to come to you; but, being 
in the same hotel, I trust it did not put 
you to great inconvenience.” 

Mr. Down was in a bad temper and 
trying to conceal it. When he asked men 
to come to him, he expected them to come 
to him and not to have colds. The man 
Porget, who was blocking him in the 
Legislature, was insolent. 

“ What's the matter with my bill in your 
committee?" Mr. Down asked abruptly. 

“Your bill?" worthy Dr. Porget in- 
quired. “Your bill? Oh, yes, you mean 
the Street Steal Bill. Oh, yes, Mr. Down; 
quite so. The Street Steal Bill.” 


(3) 


c 





Dr. Porget blinked innocently and 
kindly at Mr. John Simple Down as if 
Mr. Down were not the most powerful 
man in the state, and as if all politics 
which he owned in its entirety were not 
assembled at the capital to pass this bill 
while virtue thundered against it. 

Excellent Dr. Porget, chairman of 
the special street railway committee which 
the Pose of Representatives, in its eager- 
ness to do full justice to special oppor- 
tunities, had created, blinked innocently 
and kindly at Mr. Down. 

Mr. Down held himself in check. 

Dr. Porget took an apple from the 
plate on the small table at his side. 

* A handsome and hygienic fruit," he 
said, holding it up for Mr. Down's admira- 
tion. "A great fruit. ‘An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away.’ " 

Mr. Down held himself in check. 

“You have not answered my question,” 
he said. 

“Well, I don't know,” said Dr. Porget, 
taking a sip of his hot rum and then a 
bite at his apple. “To tell the truth, Mr. 
Down, that ain't a very popular bill of 
yours. You know, Mr. Down, you can't 
pass a bill by bringing down a raft of 
fellows like you've got around you down 
here. The boys know you own the 
bosses, and they have to knuckle under 
to them sometimes; but they don't like 
it, and it ain't fair. That bill of yours 
is going to be the spade to dig a lot 


of political graves, and the boys ain't 
etting into their cerements cheerfully, 
Mr. Down. You can't expect it. You 
can't expect it. You can't expect the 
boys to sacrifice themselves, for insig- 
Wica sums, for a bill like that. They've 
got themselves and their families and 
dear ones to consider." 

“Come to the point, Doctor, come to 
the point,” said Mr. Down. “How much 
do you think of yourself?" 

* Nota cent less than $100,000,” said 
Dr. Porget earnestly and decisively. He 
took a quick, decisive bite at his apple. 

Mr. donna patience almost left him, 
but still he had control of himself. 

* Are you speaking for yourself alone?" 
he asked. 

“I don't mind telling you," said Dr. 
Porget as he took another bite at his 
apple, “that I am speaking for Speaker 
Elm also." 

"[ supposed as much," said Mr. 
Down, now victim of emotions over which 
he had no control. “Well, I don't mind 
telling you that even in that case you 
may—" 

Mr. Down made an effort and held his 
temper. 

ou have your nerve," he continued 
slowly. ‘‘ You must know that I would not 
submit to that. I am willing to do the 
right thing by the Legislature, and have 
shown that; ee I will not be robbed by 
two men. I never stood for it, and I will 
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The raps sounded again, louder this time, and the person on the other 
side of the door tried the handle 


not stand for it. I'll ruin you and [I'll 
ruin the Speaker before I'll submit to it. 
I'd spend $200,000 to put you in your 
graves before I would submit to this." 

"Very well, Mr. Down," said Dr. 
Porget cheerfully. '' You're the judge, of 
course. I’ve tried to make it plain that 
it will cost you $100,000 to get your bill 
out of my committee. That was all you 
wanted to see me about, wasn't it? You'll 
pardon me, I'm sure. I'm getting sleepy, 
and if you don't mind I'll turn out the 
light." 

The amiable Dr. Porget, before Mr. 
John Simple Down could protect himself 
against this insult, had tossed an apple- 
core toward a waste-basket in a corner 
of the room and had reached up and 
turned off the electric light. 

Mr. Down sat for an instant in para- 
lyzing amazement. Then a murderous 
impulse took him, but he arose and felt 
his way out of the room in the darkness, 
hearing the satished sigh of a comfortable 
man settling down on his pillow. The 
slam with which Mr. Down shut the 


door broke the glass in the transom above 
it, but he thought he heard a chuckle as 
he departed. 

He went back to his rooms, an apoplec- 
tic conqueror seeking a prime minister 
to kick. 


ME: JOHN SIMPLE DOWN was a 

strong man, a stubborn, purposeful, 
determined man, a steam-roller of a man 
with a steam-roller of a project, and he 
was impatient of checks and delays. He 
needed the streets of a city for his street- 
cars, and the city was obdurate, sullen and 
just strong enough, with its back up 
against a wall, to bite when he tried to 
take hold of it. 

He would have bought its council,— 
the council was dancing in its eagerness 
to be bought,—but it did not have the 
power to give him what he wanted. He 
must have a long-term franchise. State 
law limited street-railway grants to short 
terms, and Mr. John Simple Down could 
not finance his enormous project on short 
franchises. 


He had determined that the Legislature 
should repeal the law which limited the 
power of cities to grant franchises. He 
was above small deceits. He had moved 
openly. He owned politics. When he 
needed it he called it to him. 

He had gathered the big men and little 
men of politics together, earls and barons, 
baronets and squires, pikemen and 
archers, men-at-arms, camp-followers and 
brawlers, and he had led them against 
the Assembly. What he did not own he 
would buy, and what was not given him 
he would take. 

He was not a man to be trifled with. 
He was too impatient. He would not be 
blocked by puny opposition. He was a 
conqueror, and he was about to teach a 
lesson—such a lesson! 

Thus the capital had become a town in 
the hands of an army of occupation, in 
the hands of the Assyrians of politics. 
The Senate, heedless of virtue thunder- 
ing in home precincts, had passed Mr. 
Down's bill. It had gone to the House 
of Representatives, into Dr. Porget’s 
committee, and there was held. The 
conqueror of men and the army of 
Assyrians were helpless before the ex- 
cellent Porget. 

Mr. Down, going back to his quarters 
in fine barbaric rage, saw with increasing 
wrath the Assyrians gathered there, im- 
portant Assyrians sitting close to his 
private door, unimportant Assyrians 
sprawling in the outer rooms. 

There were the chiefs and pot-boys 
of his army, and he was in the hands of 


Porget 

His scorn was unfair. They had done 
what could be done for him, and they 
were important men. It was not their 
fault that the worthy Porget was a 
stubborn citadel. 

There was Mike O’Connor, Democratic 
state chairman, who ruled by force and 
good nature; a two-fisted man who was 
quick with his tongue, quick with his 
purse, and quicker with his punch— 
O'Connor who on one occasion had 
thrown an opponent out of a third-story 
window. (The man hit an awning, rolled 
off, and lived, with three broken ribs 
and a broken leg. O'Connor did not send 
down to learn his fate, and he knew 
nothing of the awning.) 

There was Stuyvesant Millard, Re- 
publican metropolitan chairman, who 
ruled by wits and duplicity; a man slow 
to wrath, dull of emotion, cold to charity, 
cold to red-blooded impulses, who shook 
hands by instinct but chilled the man 
he met. 

There was Samuelson, a man of won- 
derful influence in the synagogues of a 
virtuous and clean-living people; Mc- 
Guire, to whom two police inspectors 
reported daily, a protector of gambling, 
thieves and lawless saloons; Wianowski, 
who, when occasion required, could in- 
flame the Polish imagination with his 
eulogy of Kosciuszko; Hedderstrom, who 
could bring a Swedish banquet cheering 
to its feet on John Ericsson day; Banner- 
man, who wore an iron cross for gallantry 
at Mars-la-Tour; Lagorio, whose father 
had gone to Sicily with Garibaldi. 

There was Fast Search Flaherty, 
county committeman and deputy 
coroner, attended by Mike the Bite and 
Maurice Defau, straw bondsmen. All 
the First Search asked of fate was that 
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E could easily quadruple our output by 
selling a six-cylinder car around $2500. But 
it would be a gross violation of confidence. 

To sell a Six at $2500, it would be necessary 
for us to cut down quality, to skimp on work- 
manship, or, worse still, to assemble parts from 
other factories, instead of building the com- 
plete car ourselves. There are a thousand 
ways to cheapen a car, and every one of them, 
in our case, would be dishonest. 


Keeping Faith with Buyers 


For a company that has a low-grade reputation, a 
$2500 Six might be a step upward. But for the Winton 
Company, whose Winton Six set the world's standard for 
six-cylinder quality and drove the best of fours into the 
second class, even the slightest cheapening of quality 
would be inexcusable— would be a betrayal of the con- 
fidence and good will of those thousands of Winton Six 
owners who believe in us and in our car, and, in good 
faith, urge their friends to buy Winton Sixes. 


Millions of Good Will 
This Good Will—the result of our producing highest- 


quality cars and of making good on every promise during 
our fifteen years in business—has a value, according to 
commercial reckoning, of millions of dollars. 


Many companies list Good Will in their 
balance sheets, as an asset. We don't. 
We regard Good Will as a moral liability 
and obligation—an obligation never to 
betray public confidence by marketing 
under the Winton nameplate anything 
less than the utmost best. 


Big Outputor Big 


Caution 
Be careful in select- 
ing a car—this year 
more than ever be- 
fore. There are 








Merit? 


WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, 
electric lights, self-starter, finest mohair top, 
easily handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, 
best Warner speedometer, Waltham eight-day 
clock, Klaxon electric horn, tire carriers, four- 
cylinder tire pump, demountable rims, full set of 
tools, German silver radiator, metal 

parts nickel finished. Fully equipped, $3250 
















Always Quality First 


That's exactly why a big output has never tempted us. 
We make only as many cars as we can make right. 
And we make them ourselves. You'll never find a 
Winton motor in any other make, nor a Winton clutch 
or transmission, nor a Winton axle or steering gear. 
Winton Six merit is individual and exclusive. 


Why Price Stays Down 


The Winton Six is sold at the lowest possible price 
that its merit can be sold for. We keep quality up 
because we will not abuse the trust of our patrons, and 
we are able to keep price down because we have no 
water in our stock, no bonds, no gold notes, no 
mortgages, no over-expanded plant, no 
excessive overhead, no wasteful executive 


methods. 


Let us send you a catalog of the Six 
that leads them all. 


startling reasons 
why. Read them in 
our Book No. 9. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 
87 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Io know the 
(Southern Pine | 


giving influence shall go | 
forth throughout theland. 





Its healing and soothing 
properties shall be embodied 
in thousands of cakes of | 
Packer's Tar Soap. I| | 

Little children’s tender skins | 
shall feel its cleansing touch. 

The luxuriant hair of 
maidenhood shall testify to 
its beneficent power. 

Old men's snowy locks shall 
bear witness to its vitalizing 


influence. 


And you who seek a clean, 
vigorous scalp and healthy 
lustrous hair will surely enjoy 
theactive virtuesof the South- 
ern Pine in every cake. 

Send 10c for sample half-cake 


Packers 
Tar Snap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


If you prefer a liquid soap for 
shampooing, ask your druggist for 
our new high quality preparation — 
Packers Liquid Tar Soap (per- 
fumed), price 50c per bottle; or 
send us lÜc additional to cover 
packing and postage and we will 
see that you get it promptly. 


The Packer M'fg Co. 
Suite 86-H, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Hownrd Heath: 


“Sefton,” said the worthy doctor, smiling kindly, “is an able seaman, 
but I am some sailing-master myself ” 


the corpse be not touched until he as 
deputy coroner had been through the 
pockets. There was Pop-Eyed Brown, 
the gambler; One-Armed Smalley and 
Ouch Olson, dive-keepers—these and 
many others. 

r. Down scowled at the chiefs and 
pot-boys, and passed on into his inner 
room to storm at his prime minister, his 
chief of counsel, the Hon. Sefton Nichols, 
who had sent him on the humiliating 
errand to the doctor. 


R. NICHOLS detested Mr. Down, 

his client, instinctively, as a Roman 
aristocrat might have detested Cesar. 
Mr. Nichols was a Brahmin. Mr. Downs 
wasan Assyrian. The Assyrians gave Mr. 
Nichols pain, but so also did the plain 
people, and in serving Mr. Down he was 
not untrue to his instincts. 

Mr. Down's pride was mere insolence. 
It was autocracy, not aristocracy. It was 
that in him which offended Mr. Nichols. 

For a half-hour Mr. Downs was extra- 
ordinarily offensive, but Mr. Nichols was 
aristocratically patient. 

“T told you that Porget was a symptom 
and not a disease,” he said when the 
barbaric rage showed signs of subsiding. 


| “Now you know what the disease is. 


You'll have to swallow your pride if you 
want to save your money. See Porget 
Tell him you have reconsidered, 
but that it is impossible to give him 
$100,000 in cash. Get him to consent to 
take bonds, and refer him to me. I’ll see 
that it does not cost you $100,000.” 

Mr. Down, autocrat though he was, 
could swallow anything for profit, and 
subsequent negotiations with the insult- 


, ing Porget were so satisfactory that when 


Mr. Nichols took charge the doctor was 


_ willing to give the proposal friendly con- 
3| sideration. 


He said he “would see.” 
He took advice and counsel of Speaker 
Elm, and they agreed that bonds would 
do very well. 
“Of course they won’t be registered,” 
Mr. Elm suggested. 


"No," said Dr. Porget, "they won't 
be registered, and, on the whole, I think 
it's a bit safer than cash. A very large 
sum in cash come by down here is em- 
barrassing. By George, Jim, I've got 
myself in a hole two or three times 
trying to get a reasonable amount of 
money into circulation after a session. 
I’ve got appearances to consider. I’ve 
got my life to conduct as an open book, 
as an inspiration to the young, and I 
like this idea of bonds.” 

“They are an investment," Mr. Elm 
said reflectively. “Your money's work- 
ing for you all the time.” 

“And if you want to realize on a few 
of them at a time a safe broker can 
negotiate them for you. I'm inclined to 
like the idea. It appeals to a man of my 

osition in the durch. That always 
ids me be cautious, Jim. It always bids 
me be cautious." 

“You are very wise, Doc," said Mr. 
Elm with suitable gravity. “Pd rely 
on you to be cautious even if you had 
no apostolic reputation to protect. I 
guess you can go ahead with this deal on 
their own terms; but don't get yourself 
stung. Remember Nichols isn't in this 
game for our health. If you get a handful 
of good bonds, we can take our chances 
with them; but don't let Seft Nichols put 
anything over on you." 

"Sefton," said the worthy doctor, 
smiling kindly, “is an able seaman, but 
I am some sailing-master myself. I think, 
Jim, I think we are going to bring down 
the walls of Jericho.’ 


DB: PORGET, returning to Mr. Nich- 
ols, was of so agreeable a disposition 
that an arrangement whereby further 
negotiations might be conducted was 
reached easily, and in consequence thereof 
the doctor went to the metropolis the fol- 
lowing Saturday to keep an appoint- 
ment with the attorney. 
He went wearing the white of an 
ecclesiastical soul. Thus he chastened the 
too impulsive flesh and moderated the 
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impulses of the worldly man which were 
strong within him. 

With a white carnation in his coat 
lapel, a white tie at his neck, and with 
only three Scotch whiskies in his system, 
he called at the office of the Hon. Sefton 
Nichols in the Pontiac Trust and Savings 
Bank building. The worthy doctor had 
succeeded in creating an atmosphere for 
himself, and as an expression of his saintly 
mood he hummed softly, “There is a 
Balm in Gilead.” 

Mr. Nichols received him immediately 
on his arrival. 

“T hope,” he said, “that it has not 
interfered seriously with your usual 
routine to make this trip.” 

The Hon. Sefton Nichols was nothing 
if not considerate of his fellow man when 
hoping to push him over a precipice. To 
Dr. Porget he was as tender as a sheriff 
bringing breakfast to a condemned 
criminal who must be hanged before 
noon. 

“I am able to make it of service," said 
Dr. Porget, laying his silk hat on Mr. 
Nichols’s desk. ‘‘Our congregation has 
heard a great deal of one of your subur- 
ban ministers. I will take this opportunity 
to attend service at his church to- 
morrow. We may give him a call. We 
may give him a call." 

Dr. Porget smiled benignly at Mr. 
Nichols. 

“In fact," he said, “I am authorized 
to extend the call if I am convinced that 
he will meet the needs of our com- 
munity. So I do not feel that the time 
is wasted, Mr. Nichols, not wasted.” 

He smiled again, but, conscious of the 
fact that too much worldly joy was mixed 
with his beatitude, he wiped the expres- 
sion of unholy satisfaction from his face 


with a fat hand and called up an aspect 
of blank innocence to mask his feelings. 

He observed that in addition to the 
desk at which Mr. Nichols sat, a flat desk 
with a glass top, a roll-top desk stood 
against the wall at his right. The cover 
was up. Otherwise nothing attracted 
the attention of Dr. Porget except three | 
long-stemmed red roses which stood in a 
vase on the flat-top desk. Their perfume | 
was inviting, and he arose to inhale it. 

“If we are agreed as to the bonds,” | 
said Mr. Nichols, “there remains only | 
one thing to consider. We have thought, | 
in fact we must insist, that there should | 
be some elements of payment after per- | 
formance." 

“Compensation,” suggested the doctor, 
"compensation. We are dealing with 
each other as gentlemen.” | 

Mr. Nichols despaired of obtaining 
suitable revenge. The ecclesiastical Porget 
was even correcting his phrases. 

“Certainly,” he said, “ compensation— 
compensation after performance. We pro- 

ose that the bonds, bonds of the General 
kahar Company which I shall have 
the pleasure of submitting to your in- 
spection, shall be placed in a safety- 
deposit box until, until, say the day after 
the adjournment of the Legislature. You 
will hold the key. We will confide our- 
selves to your honor not to remove the 
bonds until the day appointed. You 
confide yourself to our honor very little, 
very little indeed.” 

Dr Porget was impressed by the 
reasonableness of these arrangements, but 
he felt as sprightly as a picador, and he 
could not forbear sticking a dart in the 
amiable Nichols. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that most 
of the trust is on our side." 











The doctor's lips were moving, but he was saying nothing 
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Mr. Nichols frowned as if in pain. 

* Not at all, Doctor, not at all," he 
exclaimed. “An element of trust and 
confidence is necessary in all transactions. 
Otherwise all human activities stop. We 
respect each other's honor, with suitable 
precautions and safeguards. If we do 
not, our form of society is defeated in its 
own aspirations. We have no way of 
binding you to the performance of this 
agreement, inasmuch as you will have the 
key. We merely propose the stipulation 
and throw ourselves entirely on your 
honor." 

Dr. Porget could not refrain from mak- 
ing his attitude that of resignation rather 
than satisfaction, but if he offered himself 
to Mr. Nichols as a guileless innocent and 
seemed to trust himself wholly to that 
gentleman's ‘sense of fairness, it was 
because he was convinced that this con- 
tributed to Mr. Nichols's discomfort. 

“Very well, then," said the exasperated 
Mr. Nichols, “we'll call that an agree- 
ment. We'll call it an agreement. I have 
the bonds here." 

He arose from his chair at the flat-top 
desk and went to the roll-top desk which 
stood against the wall. He took a box 
from a pigeonhole in it and from that 
took a packet bound with elastics. 

“Here are the bonds,” he said, return- 
ing to his chair. "You will want to 
examine them. There should be one 
hundred. Will you excuse me if I sign 
a number of letters while you are engaged. 
Take your time, Doctor. There is no 
hurry." 

“Thank you," said Dr. Porget. “If you 
don't mind I will—merely as a matter of 
business." — . 

Mr. Nichols endeavored to avoid exas- 
peration by devoting himself to a pile 
of letters stacked before him. Dr. Porget 
satisfied himself by painstaking examina- 
tion that each bond was genuine and 
valid. When he had done so, he counted 
them. There were one hundred. He 
verified the count. There were one hun- 
dred, all good. 

“Its all right," said Dr. Porget, 
straightening up from his task. Ar. 
Nichols raised his eyes from the letters 
he was reading and signing. 

“It’s all right,” Dr. Porget repeated. 

Mr. Nichols's left hand reached out 
stealthily for the button of an electric 
call-bell under his desk. No expression 
in his face acknowledged this motion. 

“Yes,” he said, “I was sure they were, 
but it was wise of you to make the 
examination. Now let us see. We must 
arrange for your safety-deposit box. You 
will have no objection to taking one in 
the vaults of the Pontiac Trust and 
Savings Company, here in the building: 
I am a director, but that need not alarm 
you. Now let us see." 

At that second there came a rap at the 
door, a mere rap, not loudly insistent, 
rather intimately and suggestively famil- 
iar, confidential and confident, but very 
light; merely a rapping. 

Mr. Nichols looked at Dr. Porget as if 
it were indicative of something out of 
the ordinary about to happen, something 
almost sinister. 

Mr. Nichols was not alarmed, but he 
was apprehensive. 

“That sounds like McElvain's rap,” 
he said softly, leaning across the desk. 
“He sometimes comes down to consult 
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me—he’s president of the Pontiac bank— 
he—" 

The raps sounded again, louder this 
time, and the person on the other side 
of the door tried the handle. Mr. Nichols's 
relief was apparent as the lock resisted,— 
fortunately the latch was sprung,—but 
he no longer endeavored to conceal his 
agitation. He leaned further across the 
desk and held out his hand. 

“Let me put those bonds away," he 
said in a whisper which carried urgency. 

Instinctively Dr. Porget surrendered 
the packet. 

M Riche here," said Mr. Nichols, carry- 
ing the packet quickly to the roll-top 
desk, replacing it in the box from which 
he had taken i it, and putting the box back 
in its pigeonhole. There was only one of 
the pigeonholes which had a box. The 
others were open. Dr. Porget, watching 
every move of Mr. Nichols closely, noted 
that, and, observing it, was at ease. 
There could be no trickery there. 


The rapping began again, and Mr. | 


Nichols went softly but quickly to the 
door and opened it. 

There he discovered one of his office 
clerks and drew himself up austerely as 
if some unwarrantable liberty had been 
taken with his privacy. 

"Mr. McElvain wishes to speak with 
you," said the offender deprecatingly. 
“You left instructions to be notified 
immediately." 

"Quite right, Williams, quite right." 
Mr. Nichols relaxed his rigors. “You 
were right. Ask Mr. McElvain to pardon 
e for ten minutes. Then come back to 
me." 

It may have been two minutes, or it 
may have been five, but not more, not 
more than five minutes of pleasant but 
irrelevant talk, after the departure of the 
clerk, before Mr. Nichols remembered 
the bonds which he had put in the box 
in the pigeonhole of the roll-top desk. 

At the most it was not more than five 
minutes. 

Dr. Porget had not forgotten them at 
all. His eyes had been on the box as if 
defying anyone to attempt a substitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Nichols smiled apologetically as 
he remembered them. 

"My alarm had no cause," he said. 
“Let me give you the bonds again." 

He was gracious in his deprecation of 
his own apprehensions as he returned the 

acket to Dr. Porget, taking it from the 
ios in the pigeonhole. 

Dr. Porget made no scruples of looking, 
frankly and without apology, at the top- 
most of the bonds. He examined it 
and it confirmed his opinion that no 
trickery could have been performed under 
his eyes by the Hon. Sefton Nichols. 
He took out a second. It was as confirma- 
tory as the first. He looked at a third, 
but went no further. 

Dr. Porget did not believe in the super- 
natural in legislation, and without an 
intervention. of the supernatural Mr. 
Nichols could have played no tricks on 
him. Nor was Mr. Nichols to be allowed 
to play tricks. Dr. Porget was smiling 
and good-natured, but he was remorseless 
in his dealings with Mr. Nichols. He 
asked for sealing-wax and tape. Mr. 
Nichols, commending his common sense, 
had them brought. Dr. Porget bound the 
packet several times with the tape, 
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heated the wax, sealed the several bands, 
and stamped the wax with a signet-ring. 
He also let the wax run across the edges 
of the bonds where the tape held them 
tightly, and stamped this band several 
times. 

Mr. Nichols watched him in frank 
admiration. 

"Not wishing to give offense," said 
Dr. Porget pleasantly, “but business is 
business." 

**No offense, no offense, Doctor. You 
are perfectly right." 

The clerk whose insistent rapping had 
disturbed them returned. 

“Williams,” said Mr. Nichols, “will 

ou be kind enough to take Dr. Porget— 
DE Porget, allow me to introduce Mr. 
Williams of our office—to the safety- 
deposit vaults and assist him in getting 
a box. We wish Dr. Porget offered every 
courtesy. Mr. Williams will bring you 
back to my office, Doctor. You must go 
to lunch with me. Let's have a perfectly 
amicable lunch, Doctor." 


HE worthy doctor was no more than 

clear of Mr. Nichols's office when Mr. 
John Simple Down came in unceremoni- 
ously and took the chair which the 
statesman had just vacated. 

“Are you satisfied now?” Mr. Nichols 
asked. 

“T hated to leave him ten good ones," 
said the ruler of men. 

“He looked at three of them. I didn’t 
think he'd go further after he had 
examined them once, but ten was a safe 
margin; and, moreover, you wanted to 
be honest in the matter." 

“Did I?" asked the ruler of men care- 
lessly. “ You are an innocent child, Seft. 
If I did what I wanted to I'd pick that 
fellow's pockets. I do hate like the 
devil to M held up. But it's all right. 
I'll clear out before he comes back." 


THE celerity with which Mr. Down’s 

bill came out of Dr. Porget’s com- 
mittee was immediate evidence of the 
felicity of his arrangements with Mr. 
Nichols, and was accepted as such by the 
attentive and now rejoicing Assyrians. 
The bill was put on the calendar and 
went to second reading under suspension 
of the rules. 

Virtue again roared from home pre- 
cincts, but Mr. Down snapped his fingers. 
The Assyrians now ruled the state. 

Early in the morning of the day set 
for the passage of the bill Dr. Porget 
boarded a train. One man knew he was 
going, and another was witness of his 
departure. Speaker Elm knew he was 
going, and a detective set by Mr. Nichols 
to watch the doctor saw him go. The 
metropolitan office of the detective 
agency was notified to pick the doctor up 
immediately on his arrival and report 
his movements. Mr. Nichols gave him- 
self up to unrest. 

The confiding and innocent Porget had 
gone to get the bonds and Mr. Nichols 
needed no detective agency to tell him 
that he and Mr. Down were in the hands 
of Fate. It might pat them on the back 
or throw them over its shoulders. 

When the hour for opening the session 
of the House came, and when Mr. Nichols 
saw that the program was one of delay, 
the important bill yielding place to in- 
significant measures, he knew that Fate 
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| was playing with him and with Mr. Down, 


and he could only hope that he would 
betray no impatience. 

Worthy Dr. Porget, returning to the 
capital that evening, could not control 
his temperament. It was necessary for 
him to put on a red tie before he felt com- 
pletely in harmony with the joys of 
nature. On the return trip the car-wheels 


sang for him, ‘There is a Balm in 


Gilead.” 


Speaker Elm came from a poker-game 


to welcome him. They sat in the Speaker’s 
bedroom. In the outer room statesmen 
sat at cards. 

Dr. Porget held up the well-sealed 
packet to Mr. Elm’s admiring gaze and 
laughed triumphantly. 

“That’s the way I fixed them,” he 
said. “That’s the way I fixed them, Jim. 
The Philistines may have been on the 


square. They may have been on the 
square, but we weren't taking any 
chances. Sometimes when you think 


the walls of Jericho are coming down it's 
nothing but a brick which hits you on the 
bean. Mai have to keep your eye on the 
Philistines, Jim; you have to keep your 
eye on the Philistines.” 


HE LAUGHED, again triumphantly, 
and broke the seals on the packet 
and took off the tape. 

“What did Seft Nichols say when he 
found I'd gone after these?" he asked. 

"He'kept fidgeting around until the 
bill had passed," said the Speaker. ''He 
knew what was going on every minute, 
but he didn't let on that he knew until 
the bill was passed. Then he charged at 
me and wanted me to sign it at once." 

“He did, did he? Did you?" 

"Yes. Then he made the clerk run 
over to the Senate with the bill and get it 
signed, and then he hustled it to the 
Governor and made him sign it on the 
spot. It’s deposited with the Secretary 
of State now.' 

“Trt is, is it?” 

Streaks of apprehension appeared in 
the face of the worthy Porget, a face 


| which had been so innocently glad and 


pleasant. 

There was a tremor in the good doctor's 
voice. 

“Thats quick work, Jim," he said 
falteringly. “I never heard of anything 
like that before. I wish you'd held him 
back. You'd have better hung on to 
what little control of the bill you had." 

"Why? You telegraphed that you had 
the bonds and they were all right." 

"Ive got them," said the perturbed 
Porget. "I've got them, but this looks 
bad. The Philistine's done something to 
us, Jim. There's something crooked here 
somewheres." 

He looked apprehensively at the bonds. 

“How can there be anything crooked?” 
the Speaker asked impatiently. ‘There 
are the bonds. What are you kicking 
about?" 

“There’s something crooked some- 
where,” said Dr. Porget hurriedly and 
anxiously. “‘Let’s look over these bonds 
again.” 

He handed some of them to Mr. Elm, 
who opened one up, examined it, and 
found it genuine in all respects. 

“You’ve got an attack of the nerves, 
Doc,” said the Speaker. '* There's nothing 
crooked about it. Look at this." 
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Good Dr. Porget did not reply. Mr. 


li Elm opened another bond. 
GY) Ñ “They’re all right," said Mr. Elm. 
| 2 '" You're too suspicious of everybody. 
cs o | Look at them." 
sene | c BO | Good Dr. Porget did not reply, and 


Mr. Elm, who had been busy with the 
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adorn the simplest of ''after- | Incem at arm's length for him to see. Dr. 


Porget's face was the face of a sick man, 
and what he held up was a blank piece 
of bond-paper. The doctor's lips were 
moving, but he was saying nothing. 


noons," Their goodness and 
attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delight- ESSE E: Mr. Elm looked at the paper the doctor 
fully united in these highly IE 


held, and then picked up another bond 
from the pile. It was blank and innocent. 


esteemed dessert confections. 


sewn n T ; also in twenty ES ue "THEY ke looked stupidly at each other, as 
: uim saer if groping through a dream to a real- 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY x - Mr. Elm swore, but without passion. 
Es Dr. Porget rubbed his hands across his 
eyes. Mr. Elm swore again, but futilely. 
| "They weren *t_ touched," said Dr. 
Porget feebly. “They weren't touched. 
They couldn't have been touched. You 
saw the bundle. You saw it couldn't 
| have been touched. It hadn't been 
touched." 

Mr. Elm picked up one of the pieces 
of paper and looked at it as if he hoped 
it would solve its own riddle. He en- 
deavored to bring his faculties back into 
working order. 

"What ha ened in Nichols's room?" 
| he asked. "Wh hat happened there? Just 
tell what he did." 

Dr. Porget did so, checking off incident 
after incident on his fat fingers, monoto- 
nously as if without interest. The good 
doctor's emotions were dulled. A great 
calamity sat on his chest. Something 
had fallen off the walls of Jericho, a brick 
from the walls of Jericho, and had 
| crushed the good doctor. He repeated 
sentences several times, but without 
emphasizing them by repetition. His 
descriptions were faithful but not vivid. 
Occasionally he swore, and occasionallv 
Mr. Elm swore, but without the spirit or 
force of profanity. 

“Where did you say the roll-top desk 


| was?" Mr. Elm asked. “Backed up 
IRISH CROCHET BOOK lagsinse the wall?” 
“Yes,” said Dr. Porget. 
" And when that fellow rapped on the 
A fully illustrated book containing over eighty articles in Irish hee put the bonds in a pigeon- 
crochet, with complete working directions for each one. This hole? 


wy: 
book includes centerpieces, doilies, ca e-shades, collar-and-c es.” 
c I s, doilies, candle-shades, collar-and-cuff “Leave the top up?” 





























































For the Woman Who Crochets There are Splendid Christmas Gift Suggestions 


in the 


By Helen Marvin 





sets, Dutch collars, towels, table-mats, baby bootees, baby caps, “Yes 

. edging and motifs for trimming underwear and lingerie blouses, "Pur them in a box and put the box 
yokes, fancy neck-bows, luncheon-cloths, bags, pincushions, hat- in a pigeonhole?” 
pins and bar pins, and a blouse entirely of Irish crochet. “Yes. And there wasn’t any other 


pigeonhole with a box in it. I saw that.” 
Mr. Elm looked at the doctor for several 

Price Twenty-five Cents seconds, and then spoke without emotion. 
“Well, I guess they didn’t mind having 

to have a hole cut in the wall to sneak 

those bonds out again," he said. ‘They 

saved $90,000 on it.” 

= Presently the profanity came, spas- 


Remember, complete working directions for all. 


Order from 


Handicraft Department, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 














The Voice of the Trees, by Robert Gilbert Welsh 





modically at first and then in full torrent, 
a life-saving, emotion-venting, nerve- 
relieving flood. They began to suffer, but | 
their minds were saved. 


UTSIDE in the streets the Assyrians 

were rejoicing. It was a great night 
for the Assyrians, from the Hon. Stuy- 
vesant Millard to First Search Flaherty; 
from Mike O'Connor to Ouch Olson; and 
the more enthusiastic of the army were 
rejoicing loudly, being in procession from 
one saloon to another. 

A thought of the worthy doctor and 
of his notable achievements came to a 
celebrant as he stood on the sidewalk ` 
outside the Speaker's room, and in frank , 
admiration of the doctor's use of his 
opportunities the celebrant shouted shrilly | © 
at no one and for no reason in particular: 
“O you Porget!”’ 

There was laughter, and a bass voice 
was raised in song: “There is a Balm in : 
Gilead.” à 

Someone who knew the worthy doctor | ^ 
well, was this singer, evidently. Another 
shout of laughter from the sidewalk and 
the crowd went on. 

Dr. Porget sat holding his head in his 
hands. 

There was no balm in Gilead. 


The Voice 
of the Trees 


By Robert Gilbert Welsh 


What councilors attend my ways? 
What ministers are these? 

Shall I not pause a while to praise 
Mine ancient friends the trees? 


In city highways gaunt and gray, 
In meadows sweet with dew, 


Heinz 


Spaghetti 


The New Universal Food 


Get your appetite ready for the New Food. It's Spaghetti— 
Spaghetti prepared in a new form with a new-found flavor. 
Heinz Spaghetti 


Cooked—Ready to Serve 


Made by a new Heinz recipe. Choicest ingredients enriched 
by the special zest of Heinz Tomato Sauce and imported fine 
flavored cheese. 


It's piquant—g/owing—satisfying. And it's muscle-forming, 
brain-building FOOD. Don’t forget that. 


The world is waking up to the wonderful food value of 
Spaghetti—realizing that it is one of the elemental foods. A 
mighty important one in the Nation’s diet. Heinz Spaghetti 
wherever introduced has become a Universal Food. 


Try a Heinz Spaghetti meal to-day and find out for yourself. 
Get a tin from your grocer under the Heinz money-back guar- 
antee that covers all the 


57 Varieties 
$1000.00 In Prizes for School Children 


for best Little Essays on Heinz Spaghetti. Parents, 
children and teachers may read the announcement of 
this contest in current issues of such juvenile publica- 
tions as the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, American 
Boy, etc.—or watch the newspapers. It will be impos- 
sible for us to answer any letters regarding the contest. 








HEINZ) | 


Others of the Heinz 57 Varieties are: 


Heinz Baked Beans, Tomato Ketchup, 
Euchred Pickle, Chili Sauce, Peanut But- 
ter, Mince Meat, Tomato Soup, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
«D» 


50,000 Visitors Inspect the Heinz Model Pure Food Kitchens Every Year. 


hs RTM n Tt Oh tg NP RI CR FOAL MA TR QUI ID entr s 


They sing my weary thoughts away, 
"They make my old world new. 


SPAGHETTI, 


(A Vitalienné 


OMA A 


The glory of the elm I know, "E 
The maple's joy is mine; 7 

In winter silences I grow 
In kinship with the pine. 


For me the beach intones her vows 
Upon the darkening air, ARN 

And when the stars are in her boughs 
I hear her voice in prayer. 





“ Though all our wealth of green and gold 
Be withered and brought low, 

Though we lie helpless in the cold, 
Entombed in ice and snow, 


New buds shall break on boughs of gray, 


And flower and fruit be rife, — : cos MES 
We are the resurrection; yea, E is i Domino us 


Behold, we are the life!" 


The councilors upon my ways, 
My ministers are these, 
Wherefore I pause a while to praise 
Mine ancient friends the trees. 
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From the Woman 


Who Understands 


“There is not a girl who would not sometimes like to slip 
away into a quiet place, if she could find it, with some other 
girl, some girl who would really understand. We need to have 
a tower room inour lives, ‘a place higher up.’ And this is what 
the Tower Room is intended to be here in the Woman's Home 
Companion: let me say it over once again, a place of high 
and practical ideals, broad views, and a place of comfort where 
there is always someone who understands." 


ANNE BRYAN McCALL 
In the Woman's Home Companion. 


What a Girl Should Expect of 
Herself Miss McCall Tells in the 
October | 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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rimane Fu CCS 
Lu T VEN b -— A EE —8Á. 


China's Mandarin Sleeve is Now Fashionable 


For the Woman 


Who is Against 


the grotesque 

the immodest 

the conspicuous 
in Dress 


The fashion pages of Woman's Home Companion are edited 
by Grace Margaret Gould. She believes in the well-dressed 
woman, not the dressed-up woman. Miss Gould says,‘‘I want 
women to look well, be comfortable, feel fashionable and yet 
accomplish all this at a reasonable expenditure of money. I 
am showing our women how they can do this very thing." 


See the Twenty Pages of Smart 
Yet Conservative Fashions in the 
October 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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Familiar Incidents 


Under the Barber's Knife 


By Stephen Leacock 


AS you to the Arena the 
other night?" said the bar- 
ber while leaning over me, 
and speaking in his confi- 
dential whisper. 

** Yes;" I said, “I was there." 

He saw from this that I could still 
speak. So he laid another thick wet 
towel over my face before he spoke again. 

“What did you think of the game?" he 
asked. 

But he had miscalculated. I could 
still make a faint sound through the wet 
towels. He laid three or four more ver 
thick ones over my face and stood with 
his five finger-tips pressed against my 
face for support. Á thick steam rose 
about me. Through it I could hear the 
barber's voice and the flick-flack of the 
razor as he stropped it. 

"Yes, sir," he went on in his quiet, 
professional tone, punctuated with the 
noise of the razor, "I knowed from the 
start them boys was sure to win,"—flick- 
flack-flick-flack,—''as soon as I seen the 
ice that night and seen the get-away 
them boys made, I knowed it,"—flick- 
flack,—‘‘and just as soon as Jimmy got 
aholt of the puck—” 

This was more than the barber at the 
next chair could stand. 

" Him get de puck!" he cried, giving an 
angry dash with a full brush of soap into 
the face of the man under him,—''him 
get ut—dat stiff —why, boys," he said, and 





[7 
Ma. T] 


“He can’t skate!” 
“He can skate!” 
“TIl bet you ten!” 
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“Tve been shaving myself,” 
I said. 


he turned appealingly to the eight bar- 
bers, who all rested their elbows on the 
customers’ faces while they listened to 
the rising altercation, —even the manicure 
girl, thrilled to attention, clasped tight 
the lumpy hand of her client in her white 
digits and remained motionless, —“why, 
boys, dat feller can’t no more play hockey 
than—” 

“See here,” said my barber, suddenly 
and angrily, striking his fist emphaticall 
on the towels that covered my face, “PI 
bet you five dollars to one Jimmy can 
skate rings round any two men in the 
league.” 

“Him skate,” sneered the other, squirt- 
ing a jet of blinding steam in the face ot 
the client he was treating, “he ain’t got 
no more go in him than dat rag,” —and 
is slapped a wet towel across his client's 
ace. 


All the 


barbers were excited now. 


There was a babel of talk from behind f 


"He can't 


"['ll bet 


each of the eight chairs. 
skate!" “He can skate!" 
you ten!” 

Already they were losing their tempers, 
slapping their customers with wet towels 
and jabbing great brushfuls of soap into 
their mouths. My barber was leaning 
over my face with his whole body. In 
another minute one or the other of them 
would have been sufficiently provoked 
to have dealt his customer a blow behind 
the ear. 

Then suddenly there was a hush. 

“The boss!" said one. 

In another minute I could realize, 


Illustrations ^y J. Norman Lynd 


though I couldn’t see it, that a majestic 
figure in a white coat was moving down 
the line. All was still again except the 
quiet hum of the mechanical shampoo 
brush and the soft burble of running 
water. 

The barber began removing the wet 
towels from my face one by one. He 
peeled them off with the professional 
neatness of an Egyptologist unwrapping 
a mummy. When he reached my face 
he looked searchingly at it. There was 
suspicion in his eye. 

* Been out of town?" he questioned. 

“Yes,” I admitted. 

"Who's been doing your work?" he 
asked. This question, from a barber, has 
no reference to one's daily occupation. 
It means, "Who has been shaving you.” 

I knew it was best to own up. I'd 
been in the wrong, and I meant to ac- 
knowledge it with perfect frankness. 

“Tve been shaving myself," I said. 

My barber stood back from me in con- 
tempt. There was a distinct sensation 
all down the line of barbers. One of 
them threw a wet rag in a corner with a 
thud, and another sent a sudden squirt 
from an atomizer into his customer's eyes 
as a mark of disgust. 

My barber continued to look at me 
narrowly. 

“What razor do you use?” he said. 

“A safety razor," I answered. 

The barber had begun to dash soap 





He saw that I was just one of those mis- 
erable dead-beats who come to a barber 
shop merely for a shave 
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S. S. MCCLunEs AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


r WHE story of the life of the famous editor of McCrunre's 
MacaziINE is one of the most romantic and typically American 
stories ever told. First, it is the story of a penniless emigrant 

boy; his struggles for a bare living; his fight for a school education 

and then a college course; the heart-breaking difficulties of finding 

a place in the world and even a competence for his wife and 

family. Then came the founding of the magazine, a thrilling 

and inspiring chapter in the ever wonderful adventure of American 

business. The establishing of McCrunre's was the project of a 

young man without capital, without influence, boldly launching, 

with open derision around him, what appeared an utterly hope- 
less, visionary plan in which everything was staked on the untried 
powers of an equally bold and adventurous group of young 
writers. It is a narrative which will hold a high place in the 
history of American business and American life. It begins in the 
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Dorothy 
Mc Elroy 


Mellins Food 
Or 

The Mellin's Food 
method of feeding 





babies has brought 
comfort to thousands 
Thatis 
why Mellin's Food is 
a household word in 
every country of the 


World. 


of homes. 


Write today for a trial size 
bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin's Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


61 medals and diplomas have 
been awarded to Mellin's 
Food for superiority during 
its nearly 50 years of success 
in all parts of the World. 





E WA STORY-WRITING TAUGHT JB 


! rag to a bull. 


| let one of them things near my face! 


| tear the hide clean off you—just rake the 


| just cut a man's face all to pieces,"—he 









commission. Studente sell stories to best magazines. 
Free booklet, “WRITING FOR PROFIT," tells how, 
gives proof. 


NationalPress Association, Dept.100, Indianapolis, Ind, 


BECOME A NURSE 


"I recommend The Chautauqua School of Nursing. I earned dou- 
ble my tuition while studying: now I receive 820 a week." 
— Edna F. Henderson, Endicott, Wash. (portrait), 
HE Chautauqua School 
of Nursing has trained 
thousands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses 
Send for a copy of “How I 
Became a Nurse” and our 
Year Book—248 pages 
with actual experiences of 
Chautauqua Nurses. 


M o N E Y MBS. criticised, revised, and typed: also, sold on 


WRITING 





Forty-eight specimen lesson pages 
sent free to all inquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 





375 Main St. Twelfth Year Jamestown, N. Y, 
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over my face; but he stopped—aghast at | 
what I had said. | 
A safety razor to a barber is like a red | 


“If it was me," he went on, beating 
lather into me as he spoke, “I wouldn't 
No, 
sir! There ain't no safety in them. They 
hair right out by the follicles,"—as he 
said this he was illustrating his meaning 
with jabs of his razor,—‘‘them things 


jabbed a stick of alum against an open 
cut that he had made,—‘‘and as for 
cleanliness, for sanitation, for this here 
hygiene, and for germs, I wouldn’t have 
'em round me for a fortune.” 

I said nothing. I knew I had deserved 
it, and I kept quiet. 

The barber gradually subsided. Under 
other circumstances he would have told 
me something of the spring training of 
the baseball clubs, or the last items from 
the Jacksonville track, or any of those 
things which a cultivated man loves to 
hear discussed between breakfast and 
business. But I was not worth it. As 
he neared the end of the shaving he spoke 
again, this time in a confidential, almost 
yearning tone. 

“Massage?” he said. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Shampoo the scalp?” he whispered 

“No, thanks.” 

“Singe the hair?” he coaxed. 

* No, thanks.” 

The barber made one more effort. 

"Say," he said in my ear, as a thing 
concerning himself and me alone, "your 
hair's pretty well all falling out. You'd 
better let me just shampoo up the scalp 
a bit and stop up them follicles or pretty 
soon you won't—" 

“No, thank you," I said, “not to-day." 

This was all the barber could stand. 
He saw that I was just one of those 
miserable dead-beats who come to a 
barber shop merely for a shave, and who 
carry away the scalp and the follicles and 
all the barber's perquisites as if they be- 
longed to them. 

In a second he had me thrown out of the 
chair. 

“Next!” he shouted. 

As I passed down the line of the bar- 
bers, I could see contempt in every eye 
while they turned on the full clatter of 
their revolving shampoo brushes and 
drqwned the noise of my miserakle exit 
in the roar of the machinery. 





Another “Familiar Incident” next 
month, entitled ‘‘My Unknown Friend’’ 


Says the Cynic: 


Flattery is the sincerest form of in- 
sult. 


A girl with three suitors will finally 
marry the stupidest of the lot, thus leav- 
ing two with sense enough to feel and 
show some loss. 
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Suggest XXV 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by occasional gentle 
applications of Cuticura Oint- 
ment. They are most effective 
in treating sunburn, heat rashes 
and summer eczemas. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ''Cuticura," Dept. 133, Boston. 


ud-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Boap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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| You Can Weigh 


Just What 
You Should Weigh 


You can—I know you 
can, because I have re- 
duced 32,000 women and 
| have built up that many 
| more—scientifically, natur- 
ally, without drugs, in the 
| privacy of their own rooms. 


! You Can Be 
| So Well ! 


— 

If you only knew how I can 
build up your vitality—at | 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action! I can 
teach you how to breathe, to 
stand and to walk correctly. 
| In fact so strengthen all vital | 

organs that they do the work 
Nature intended them to do. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
| wonderfully in strength." 
Another says: "Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May 
I weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 

Write today for my 

free booklet 

















1 have had a wonderful experience and | 
I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft | Mw 


Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She ia the 
recognized authority on the scientific care of the health 


and figure of woman 
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MUNSING UNION SUITS for Men, Women and Children | 


Fine in Quality — Non-Irritating Long Wearing Perfect Fitting — In Every Way Satisfactory 


BEYOND COMPARE Children's Munsingwear $ .50 to $2.50 
Ladies' Munsingwear . $ .50 to $3.50 
Misses’ Munsingwear . $1.00 to $3.00 


E A FR Youths’ Munsingwear . $1.00 to $3.00 
Men’s Munsingwear . . $1.00 to $15.00 
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THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., Minneapolis, Minnéiotet 
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Elbert Hubbard 
“The Royal Good Farmer” 


The American Magazine 


COPYRIGHT 1913, THE ROYAL TAILORS 


Elbert Hubbard 
“The Royal Tailored Man” 


“Its funny what a difference 


a few Clothes Make?!” 


“Tt is easier to earn 
$1,000 a week when 
you wear a $1,000 a 


week make-up!" says Elbert Hubbard, 
banker, business man, editor, publisher and 


ROYAL TAILORED MAN. 


And Hubbard 
ought to 










We pay 
$1 A Day For 





‘The ClothesThat 
Real Men Wear 


a week in vaudeville —wearing a Royal 
Tailored Suit. 


E Royal Tailors have brought the 
Broadway Tailor Shop within walking 
distance of every man in the land. For 
please note that this is a service in 


Made-to-Order clothes. 


No matter in what town you live— 
you can step into a Royal dealer’s store 
there—and have your measures taken for 
the latest model English Sack suit—to 
be made especially for you in The Royal 
Tailors’ Sunshine Shops at Chicago or 
New York. And shipped to you on 


Royal 


JtAitfr Vl AT 


President 


Tailors 
New 


Schedule Time to any place you say. 


ERE are ten thousand Royal 
dealers. | Wherever there's a good 
sized Post Office — there's a Royal store 
just around the corner, with tape line 
ready— and half a thousand of the latest 
New York woolen weaves awaiting your 
selection. 


Prices, $16, $17, 
$20, $25, $30 and $35 
—All pure wool; all 





Royal Tailored-To- 


York Your OrderClothes 


Angel Island, by Inez Haynes Gillmore 
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Angel 


Continued from page 66 


Thegirls returned the next morning early. 

Honey had been rifling the trunks 
again. He walked down to the beach 
with an armful of fans, piled them there, 
returned to camp. The girls descended, 
eyed them, ascended, gathered together, 
talked, descended, ascended again. 

“What’s the row?" Billy asked. 

“They don't know what they're for,” 
said Pete. He ran down onto the beach, 
seized one of the fans, opened it and 
stood fanning himself. Then he put it 
down and ran back. 


H* HAD hardly returned to the group 
of men when Chiquita swooped down 
and seized the fan that he had dropped. 
It was the exact scarlet of her wings. She 
floated about, fanning herself slowly, her 
teeth flashing white in her dusky face. 
"By jiminy, if she only had a man- 
tilla, she'd be a Spanish angel,” Billy 
commented whimsically. 

The other girls dropped down after a 
while and seized a fan, or in Clara's case 
two and Peachy's three. They sailed 
off into the west, fanning themselves 
slowly. 

[n their search for what Honey called 
"bait," they came across a trunk filled 
with scarfs of various descriptions—gauze, 
satin, chiffon; embroidered, sequined, 
fringed; every color, fabric and decora- 
tion; every shape and size. '' Drummer's 
samples!" Honey commented. 

«T cell you what we'll do now," Ralph 
suggested. “Put the first five scarfs on 
the beach where they can get them. But 
if they want any more let's make them 
take them from our hands. Be careful, 
though, not to frighten them. One move 
in their direction and it’s the hook for us.” 

The girls came again the next day— 
but they waited until after sunset. It 
was full-moon night however; the island 
was snowy-white. They must have seen 
the gay-colored heaps from a distance; 
they pounced on them at once. The air 
resounded with cooings of delight. There 
was no doubt of it; the scarfs pleased them 
almost as much as the mirrors. Before 
the first flush of their delight had passed, 
Honey ran down the beach, bearing aloft 
a long, shimmering white streamer. 
Ralph followed with a scarf of black and 
gold. Billy, Pete and Frank joined them, 
each fluttering a brilliant silk gonfalon. 

The girls drew away in alarm at first. 
Then they drew together for counsel. 
All the time the men stood quiet, waving 
their delicately-hued spoils. | One by 
one—Clara first, then Chiquita, Lulu, 
Peachy, Julia—they succumbed to the 
lure; they sank slowly. Even then they 
floated for a long while visibly swing- 
ing between the desire for possession and 
the instinct of caution. But in the end 
each one of them took from her mate the 
scarf he held up to her. Followed the 

rettiest exhibition of flying that Angel 
Island had yet seen. The girls fastened 
the long gauzes to their heads and shoul- 


ders. They flicked and flitted and flit- 
(11) 


Island 


Begun on page 64 


tered, they danced and pirouetted and 


spun through the air, trailing what in | 


the aqueous moonlight looked like mist, 
irradiated, star-sown. 


ELL,” said Ralph, that night after 

the girls had vanished,"I don't 
see that this business of handing out loot 
is getting us anywhere. We'll have to 
try something else.” 

“If we could only get them down to 
earth—if we could only accustom them 
to walking about," Honey said, "I'm 
sure we could rig up some kind of trap.' 

“But you can't get them to do that,” 
Billy said. “And the answer’s obvious. 
They can't walk. You see how tiny 
and fragile their feet are. They're no 
good to them, because they've never 
used them. It never occurs to them 
apparently even to try to walk." 

“TIL tell rou what we can do," said 
Frank quietly, "if you'll listen to me.’ 
The others turned to him. Their faces 
expressed varying | emotions—surprise, 
doubt, incredulity—a great deal of amuse- 
ment. But they waited courteously. 

“The trouble has been heretofore,” 
Frank went on in his best academic man- 
ner, "that you've gone at this problem 
in too obvious a way. You've appealed 
to only one motive—acquisitiveness. 
There's a stronger one than that—curi- 


coal 
here was an air of quiet certainty 
about Frank. His companions looked 
furtively at each other. The incredulity 
in their faces gave way to interest. “Go 
on, Frank,” Billy said. They listened 
closely to his disquisition. 

“What ever gave you the idea, Frank?” 
Billy asked at the end. 

“The fact that I found a Yale spring 
lock the other day,” Frank answered 
quietly. 


THE next morning, the men arose at 
sunrise and went at once to work. 
They labored together on the big cabin— 
the Clubhouse—and they sawed and 
hammered without intermission all day 
long. Halfway through the morning, the 
irls came flying in a group to the beach 
but the men paid no attention to them. 

Many times their visitors flew up and 
down the length of the crescent of white 
sparkling sand, each time flying lower 
and lower, obviously examining it for 


loot. Finding none, they flew in a body 
over the roof of the Clubhouse. Each 
face turned disdainfully away. The 


men took no notice even of this. 

The girls gathered together in a quiet 
group and obviously discussed the situa- 
tion. After a little parley, they flew off. 
Later in the afternoon came Lulu alone. 
She hovered at Honey's shoulder, dis- 
playing all her little tricks of graceful 
flying; but Honey was obdurate. Ap- 
parently he did not see her. Came 
Chiquita, floating lazily back and forth 
over Frank's head like a monstrous, 
deeply-colored tropical bloom borne to- 
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> Physicians N 
Recommend Duofold! ! 


Physicians—who 
must be ready at 
all times to leave 
fireside warmth 
for the blizzard’s 
blast — are the 
most enthusiastic 
users of 


asvavavava- 


Improved 





Health Underwear 


For Duofold is virtually 
two garments united in one 
—an outer fabric of warm- 
est wool that insures pro- 
tection from the bitter 
winds, and an inner fabric 
of softest colton for the per- 
fect comfort so essential to 
the calmness of profes- 
sional men. 


And many a man, to whom 
winter heretofore meant dis- 
comfort, disease and ill-health 
finds Duofold a most efficient 
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ward him on a breeze. She swam down 
close, floating softly—but Frank did not 
even leok in her direction. Came Peachy 
with such marvels of flying, such diving 
and soaring, such gyrating and flashing, 
that it took superhuman self-control not 
to drop everything and stare. But no- 
body turned or paused. Came Clara, 
posturing almost at their elbows. Came 
all save Rite bat the men ignored them 
equally. 

“Gee,” said Honey after the last one 
of them had disappeared, “that took 
the last drop of resolution in me. By 
Jove, you don’t suppose they’ ll get sore 
and stay away for good?” 

Frank shook his head. 

Day by day the men worked on the 
Clubhouse—they worked their hardest 
from the moment of sunrise to the instant 
of sunset. It was a square building, 
big compared with the little cabins; a 
wide, heavy door at one end and long 
windows with shutters on both sides. 
These were kept closed. 

“Only one more day’s work,” Frank said 
at the end of a fortnight, "and then— 

They finished the Clubhouse, as he 
prophesied, the next day. 

* Now to furnish it,’ "Frank said. 


THEY put up rough shelves and dress- 

ing-tables. They put in chairs and 
hammocks. Then working secretly at 
night when the moon was full, or in the 
morning just after sunrise—at any time 
during the day when the girls were not 
in sight—they transferred the contents 
of half a dozen women’s trunks to the 
Clubhouse. They hung the clothes con- 
spicuously in sight; piled many small 
toilet articles on tables and shelves; they 
placed dozens of mirrors about. 

“Tt looks like a sale at the Waldorf,” 
Honey said as they stood, surveying the 
effect. “To-morrow we begin our psy- 
chological siege. Is that right, Frank?” 

“Psychological siege is right," answered 
Frank with an unaccustomed gaiety and 
an unaccustomed touch of slang. 

In the meantime, the girls had shown 
their pique at this treatment in a variety 
of small ways. Peachy and Clara made 
long detours around the island in the 
effort not to pass near the camp. Chiquita 
and Lulu flew overhead but only in order 
to throw pebbles and sand down on the 
men while they were working. 

Julia alone took no part in this feud. 
If she was visible at all, it was only as a 


| glittering speck in the far-off reaches of 


the sky. 

The next time the four girls approached 
the island, the men arose immediately 
from their work. With an ostentatious 
carelessness, they went into the Club- 
house. With an ostentatious carefulness, 
they closed the door. They staid there 
for three hours. 

Outside, the girls watched this ma- 
neuver in visible astonishment. They 
drew together and talked, flew down close 
to the Clubhouse, flew about i it in circles, 
examined it on every side, made even one 
perilous trip across the roof, the tips of 
their feet tapping it in vicious little dabs. 
But flutter as they would, jabber as they 
would, the Clubhouse preserved a tomb- 
like silence. After a while they banged 
on the shutters and knocked against the 
door—but not a sound or movement 
manifested itself inside. 
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They flew away finally. 

The next day the same thing happened, 
and the next—and the next. 

But on the fourth day, something 
quite different occurred. 


"THE instant the men saw the girls 
approaching, they carefully closed the 
door and windows to the Clihouse, and 
then marched into the interior of the 
island. Close by the lake, there was a 
thick jungle of trees—a place where the 
branches matted together, in a roof-like 
structure, leaving a cleared space below. 
The men crawled into this shelter on their 
hands and knees, crawled for an eighth 
of a mile. They staid there three hours. 
The girls had followed this procession 
in an air-course that exactly paralleled 
the trail. When the men disappeared 
under the trees, they came together in 
a chattering group, dboovily astonished, 
obviously irritated. 

Hours went by. Not a thing stirred 
in the jungle; not a sound came from it. 
The girls hovered and floated, dipped, 
dove, flew along the edge of the lake 
close to the water, tried by looking under 
the trees, to get what was going on. It 
was useless. 

Then they alighted in the tree-tops and 
swung themselves down from branch to 
branch until they were as near earth as 
they dared to come. Again they peered 
and peeped. And again it was useless. 

In the end, flying and floating with the 
disconsolate air of those who kill time, 
they frankly waited until the men 
emerged from the jungle. Then again 
the girls took up the airy course that 
paralleled the trail to the camp. 

For two weeks the men rigidly followed 
a program. Acla they shut them- 
po ie, inside the Clubhouse and con- 
cealed themselves in the forest. The 
staid the same length of time in both 
places—never less than three hours. 

For two weeks, the girls rigidly fol- 
lowed a program. When the men re- 
tired to the Clubhouse, they spent the 
three hours hovering over it, sometimes 
banging viciously with feet and hands 
against the walls, sometimes dropping 
stones on the roof. When the men re- 
tired to the jungle, they spent the three 
hours beating about the branches of the 
trees, dipping lower and lower into the 
underbrush, taking, as time went on, 
greater and greater risks. But as in both 
cases the men were screened from ob- 
servation, all their efforts were useless. 


FINALLY came a day with a differ- 
ence. The men retired to the forest 
as usual but, by an apparent inadvertence, 
they left the door to the Clubhouse open 
a crack. 

As usual the girls followed the men to 
the lake—but this time, there was a 
different air about them; they seemed 
to bubble with excitement. The men 
crawled under the  underbrush—and 
waited. The girls made a perfunctory 
search of the jungle and then, as at a 
concerted signal, they darted like bolts of 
lightning back in the direction of the camp. 

“I think we've got them, boys," said 
Frank Merrill. There was a kind of 
Berseker excitement about Frank, a 
wild note of triumph in his voice and a 
white flare of triumph in his face. 

“Tm sure of it," said Ralph Addington. 
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| swiftly toward the Clubhouse. 


“And, by Jove, I’m glad. I’ve never had 
anything so get on my nerves as this 
chase." Ralph looked drawn; he shook. 

“Lord, I'm glad—but, lord, it's some 
responsibility," said Honey Smith. Honey 
was not white or drawn. He did not 
shake. But he had changed. Still radi- 
antly youthful, there was a new look in 
his face—resolution. 

“T feel like a mucker," groaned Billy 
Fairfax. He lay face down on a heap of 
vines, his forehead pressed against the 
cool leaves. ''But it is right," he added 
as one arguing fiercely with himself. ‘‘It 
is right. There’s no other way.” 

“T feel like a murderer,” said Pete 
Murphy. He was unshaven and the 
black shadow of his beard contrasted 
sharply with the white set look in his 
face. "Its hell to live, isn't it? But 
the worst of it is, we must live." 

“Time’s up," Frank breathed these 
words on the long gust of his outgoing 
breath. “Now don't go to pieces. Re- 
member, it must be done.” 

One behind the other, they crawled 
through the narrow tunnel that they had 
cut into the underbrush—found the traii. 

"Let's swim across the lake," Honey 
said, “I’m losing my nerve." 

* Good idea," Billy said. They plunged 
into the water. Fifteen minutes later, 
they emerged on the other side cool, 
composed, ready for anything. 


"THE long trip back to the camp was 
taken almost in silence. Once in a 
while, a mechanical * That's a new bird, 
isn’t it?" came from Billy, and a per- 
functory "Look at that color" from 


Pete. Frank walked ahead. He towered 
above the others. He kept his eyes to 
the front. 


Ralph followed. At intervals, he pulled 
himself up and peered into the sky or 
dropped and tried to piece the untrans- 
latable distance, all this in the sinister, 
furtive, prowling silence of some preda- 
tory beast. 

Next came Honey, whistling under his 
breath and all the time whistling the 
same tune. Billy and Pete walking, side 
by side, tailed the procession. At times, 
those two caught themselves at the be- 
ginning of a shuddering fit but always by 
a supreme effort they managed to calm 
themselves. 

They came finally to the point where 
the jungle-trail joined the sand-trail. 

“There isn’t one in sight,” said Frank. 

“They may have flown home," Honey 
said doubtfully. 

“They’re in the Clubhouse,” said 
Ralph. And he burst suddenly into a 
long wild cry of triumph. The cry was 
taken up in a faint shrill echo, shrieks— 
women’s voices—smothered. 

“By heaven, we’ve got them,” said 
Frank again. 

And then a strange thing happened. 
Pete Murphy crooked his elbow up to 
his face and burst into hysterical weeping. 

All this time, the men were moving 
As the 
approached, the sound inside grew in 
volume from a hum of terrified whisper- 
ings accented by drumming wings to a 
pandemonium of cries and sobs and wails. 

“They'll make a rush when we open 
the door, remember," Ralph said. fi 
eyes gleamed like a cat’s. 

“Yes, but we can handle them," said 


is 
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them by this time." 

“I say, boys, I can't stand this,” burst | 
out Billy. "Open the door and let them | 
out." 

Billy's words brought murmured echoes 
of approval from Pete and Honey. | 
*' You've got to stand it," Frank said 
in his tone of command. He surveyed 
his mutinous crew with a stern look of 

authority. 

“I can't do it,” Honey said. 

“I feel sick," Pete groaned. 


just then emerged from the pande- 
monium within another sound, curt 
and sharp-cut, the crash against the door 
of something heavy. 

“That door won't stand much of that,” 
Frank said. "They'll get out before we 
know it.” 

The look of irresolution went like a 
flash from Billy’s face, from Honey’s, 
from Pete’s. The look of hunter took 
its place—keen, alert, determined, cruel. 

“Keep close behind me," Frank 
ordered. “When I open the door, push 
in as quick as you can. They'll try to 
rush out." i 

Inside the vibrant drumming kept up. 
Mixed with it came screams more sharp 
with terror—came another crash. 

Frank pounded on the door. “Stand 
back!" he called in a quiet tone of author- 
ity as if the girls would understand. He 
fitted the key to the lock, turned it, 

ulled the door open, leaped over two 
broken chairs on the. threshold. The 
others followed, crowding close. 

The rush that they had expected did 
not come. 

Apparently at the first touch on the 
door, the girls had retreated to the 
farthest corner. - They huddled there 
gathered behind Julia. They stood close 
together, swaying, half-supporting each 
other, their pinions dropped and trailing, 
eyes staring black with horror out of their 
white faces. 

Julia, a little in front, stood at defiance. 
Her wings, as though animated by a 
gentle voltage of electricity, kept lifting 
with a low purring whir. Half-way they 
struck the ceiling and dropped dead. 
The tiny silvery-white feathers near her 
shoulders rose like fur on a cat's back. 
One hand clenched tight; the other 
grasped a chair. Her face was not terri- 
hed; neither was it white. It glowed with 
rage, as if a fire had been built in an 
alabaster vase. 

All about on the floor, on chairs, over 
shelves, lay the gauds that had lured them 
to their capture. Below the vivid green 
grasses swathing Chiquita's voluptuous 
outlines appeared the gold stockings and 
the high-heeled gold slippers which she 
had tried on her beautiful Andalusian 
feet. Lulu had thrown over her leafy 
costume an evening cape of a brilliant 
scarlet brocade trimmed with ermine. 
Clara wore a mandarin’s coat—yellow 
with a decoration of tiny mirrors. On 
her head glittered a boudoir-cap of web 
lace studded with iridescent mock jewels. 
Peachy had put ona pink chiffon evening 
gown hobbled in the skirt, one shoulder- 
length shining black glove, a long chain 
of fire opals. Out of this emerged with an 
astonishing effect of contrast, her gleam- 
ing pearly shoulders and her lustrous | 
blue wings. 


Frank. ‘There isn't much nerve left in | 
| 
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An instant the two armies stood star- 
ing at each other—at close terms for the 
first time. Then with one tremendous 
sweep of her arm Julia threw something 
out the open door. It flashed through 
the sunlight like a rainbow rocket, tore 
the surface of the sea in a dazzle of sparks 
and colors. 

“There goes five hundred thousand 
dollars," said Honey as the Wilmington 
found its last resting-place. 
“Shut the door, Pete.” 

With another tremendous sweep of her 


| magnificent arm, Julia lifted the chair, 


swung it about her head as if it were a 

whip, rushed—not running or flying 

but with a movement that was both— 

upon the five men. Her companions 

seized anything that was near. Lulu 

wrenched a shelf from its fastenings. 
The men closed in upon them. 


"TWENTY minutes later, silence had 


fallen on the Clubhouse—a silence 


| that was broken only by panted breath- 


ing. The five men stood resting. The 
five girls stood, tied to the walls, their 
hands pinioned in front of them. At 


; intervals, one or the other of them would 


call in an agonized tone to Julia. And 
always, she answered with words that 
reassured and calmed. 

The room looked as if it had housed a 
cvclone. The furniture lay in splinters; 
the feminine loot lay on the floor tram- 
pled and torn. 

“Td like to sit down,” Ralph admitted. 


: | Tt was the first remark that any one of 


the men had made. “Lucky, they can't 
understand me. I’d hate to have them 
know it, but I'm as weak as a cat." 

“No sitting down, yet," Frank com- 
manded, still in his inflexible tones of a 
disciplinarian. ‘Open the door and win- 
dows Pete—get some air in here!" He 
knelt before a sea-chest which filled one 


: corner of the room, unlocked it, lifted the 
cover. 


The sunlight glittered on the 


; contents. 





=~ like a maniac. 
' Cessation. 


' to them? 
wail arose from them, swelled to despair- 


“My God, I can't," said Billy. 

“I feel like a murderer,” said Pete. 

“You’ve got to," Frank said in a tone, 
growing more peremptory with each 
word, “ Now.” 

“That’s right,” said Ralph, “If we 
don’t do it now, we'll never do it.” 

Frank handed each man a pair of 
shears. 

“T sharpened them, myself,” .he said 


; briefly. 


Heads over their shoulders, the girls 
watched. Did intuition shout a warning 
As with one accord, a long 


ing volume, ascended to desperate heights. 
" Now!" Frank ordered. 

ghey had thought the girls securely 

tied. 

Clara fought like a leopardess, scratch- 
ing and biting. 

Lulu struggled like a caged hawk, 
hysteria mounting in her all the time 
until the room was filled with her moans. 

Peachy beat herself against the wall 
She shrieked without 
One scream stopped suddenly 
in the middle—Ralph had struck her on 
the forehead. For the rest of the shear- 


'ing-session, she lay over a chair, limp 


and silent. 


Chiquita curiously enough, resisted 


oii og | notatall. She only swayed and shrugged, 
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TITULORUM 


This picture of old Mr. Gloom 
(or Mrs. Gloom) was made 
on August 2jth, 1913. On 
August 25th he (or she) read 
“The 4:11 Train” in the 
September number of The 
American Magazine. Since then 
he (or she) has been of no use 
as the model of this head-piece. 





There is a black cloud, you will 
notice, behind old Mr. Gloom 
(or Mrs. Gloom)—very black. 
But behind it is a silver lining. 
In spite of his (or her ) glasses he 
(or she) never noticed it until 
“The 4:11" came along. It's 
funny how many silver linings 
he (or she) has seen since then. 


Your Funny-bone! 


Can you find it? Don’t try. Let George do it—George Fitch. And after George, 
try Stephen—Stephen Leacock. You'll laugh with the readers of The American 
Magazine, “I’ve got you, Steve,” and you'll be glad you have. For to find your funny- 
bone is to find the silver lining back of every cloud. That’s why The American 
Magazine believes in fun,and that’s why you will find Henry Wallace Phillips in it, 
and James Montgomery Flagg, and Peter Dunne—Finley Peter Dunne, alias “Mr. 
Dooley.” He’s going totell you the story of his own life. It’s funny, joyously funny, 
a silver lining from beginning to end; brimful of the charm, the humor, the sen- 
timent, and the dramatic power which made “Mr. Dooley” your friend and mine. 


Silver Linings that are On the Way 


“Hum Drum” 


A third serial novel is coming—‘‘Hum Drum," by Alfred 
Ollivant; author of '*Bob, Son of Battle.” It is the cheer- 
fulest, most human, and most inspiring of tales—''a slice of 
every-day life.’’? The heroine is a widowed washerwoman, 
AnneWellington—she’sworth knowing, wellworth knowing, infact. 


Ida M. Tarbell 


For two years Miss Tarbell has been investigating the revolu- 
tion in business. A series of powerful articles is the result 
—a series that reveals a new relation between master and 
man, a fine, modern, wholesome, optimistic relation that in- 
cludes happiness as well as dollars in its definition of success. 


Henry Wallace Phillips 


It isn’t really necessary to say more than '' Red Saunders” to 
make a reader of THe American smile happily and expec- 
tantly. Of all Western story characters none is better com- 
pany than Red, none wiser or funnier. He'll be around 
pretty much all year. “‘How Billy Came Into His Own"— 
a business series by Elmer E. Ferris, of “‘Pete Crothers’’ fame 
—is on the way; also '*Extraordinary Autobiographies’ "— 
that of a burglar, for instance, or better still, an undertaker. 


Ray Stannard Baker 


When labor is regarded as human— Afficiency becomes a new 
word. Mr. Baker sees in the Panama Canal something of 
revolutionary significance. Things were done down there 
in a new way -a way that produced new men and new results. 
It's big writing, his telling of the Canal and its makers. 


Edna Ferber 


A genuine silver lining she always is, and never has she 
shone to better advantage than when she tells you the 
experiences of Emma McChesney' s son in the advertising pro- 
fession. (By the way, David Grayson is at work on something new. 
We don't know what it is, but we hope it will be a serial—his first. ) 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Down for half a lifetime—for forty wasted years. Down, and 
all the world sneering and pitying and patronizing and— 
passing by. Down and out! And then, miracle of miracles, 
UP! Frantically, joyously, deliriously up—up to the very top. A 
down-and-out has come back! Is such a thing possible? Can 
a failure succeed? Can a down-and-out come back? Peter 
Clark Macfarlane says YES! His answer is a series of splen- 
didly human papers, entitled “Those Who Have Come Back.” 
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The New Serial "THE 
E WOMAN'S 
THE LAW? 
AMERICAN T 
y Maravene 
MAGAZINE Thompson 





This woman, for the sake of her son, pits her daring and 
wit against the mighty machinery of justice—and wins. 
Her law— 


"The Woman's Law” 


—triumphs. 
Her husband has taken a human life. She finds a double 
to impersonate him, while he flees the country. The 
substitution, the amazing complications that follow as 
the double accepts the identity thrust upon him — that 
of a husband, a father, a murderer—make a story of 
swift action that throbs with excitement. Beginning in 
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a look of a strange cunning in her long, 
deep, thick-lashed eyes. 

Julia did not move or speak. But at 
the first touch of the cold steel on her 
bare shoulders, she fainted in Billy's arms. 


AN HOUR later the men emerged from 
the Clubhouse. 

“Tm all in," Honey muttered. “And 
I don't care who knows it. I’m goin 
.for a swim." Head down, he staggered 
away from the group and zigzagged over 
the beach. 

“I guess I'll go back to the camp,” 
Frank said. “I never realized before 
that I had nerves.” Frank was white, 
and he shook at intervals. But some 
strange spirit, compounded equally of a 
sense of victory and of defeat, I ibed 
in his eves. 

“I guess I'll go off for a tramp,” Pete 
said. Pete was sunken as well as ashen; 
he looked dead. “Do you suppose 
they’ll hurt themselves pulling against 
those ropes?” he asked tonelessly. 

“Let them struggle for a while," Ralph 
advised. Like the rest of them, Ralph 
was exhausted-looking and pale. But at 
intervals, he swaggered and glowed. 
With his strange new air of triumph and 
his white teeth glittering through his 
dark mustache, he was more than ever 
like some huge predatory cat. ‘Serves 
them right! They've taken it out of 
us for three months." 

Billy did not speak, but he swayed as 
he followed Frank. He fell onto his bed 
when they reached the camp. He lay 
there all night motionless, staring at the 
ceiling. 

There was a tiny spot of blood on one 
hand. 


CHAPTER V 
ID-MORNING on Angel Island. 


The sun had mounted half-way to 
the zenith and the sky and sea and land 
glittered with its luster. Like war- 
horses, the waves came ramping over the 
smooth, shimmering sand—war-horses 
with bodies of jade and manes of silver. 

Pete floated inshore on a huge comber, 
ran up the beach a little way and sat 
down. Billy followed him. 

* ['ve come out just to get the picture," 
Pete explained. 

* Same here," said Billy. 

For an instant, both men contemplated 
the scene with the narrowed critical gaze 
of the artist. 

The flying-girls were swimming; and 
swimming with the same grace and 
strength with which formerly they flew. 
And as if inevitably they must take on 
the quality of the element in which they | 
mixed, they looked like mermaids now, 
just as formerly they looked like birds. 

They were headed down the beach, 

hugging the shore. Swim as hard as 
they could, Honey and Frank managed 
but to keep up with them. Ralph over- 
took them only in their brief resting 
eriods. Further inshore, carried cease- 
essly a little forward and then a little 
back, Julia floated; floated with an un- 
imaginable lightness and yet, somehow, 
conserved her aspect of a creature cut 
in marble. 








“T have never seen anything so beauti- 
ful in any art, ancient or modern,” Billy 
concluded. ‘‘When those strange dra- | 
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SK any representative Hor- 
nes his opinion of the 
EDWARD HOWARD 
Watch— based upon his knowl- 
edge of fine watch making and 
his observation of the rating 
and performance of the watch in 
practical service ever since its 
introduction two years ago. 


Jeweled with matched Orien- 
tal Sapphires, hand finished and 
selected for quality and depth 
of color. Hand-made Com- 





nés AX atch in America 
Howard-5350 








pensating Balance with Graduated 
Timing Nuts. Howard Patent 
Gravity Regulator. Mainspring 
with highest reversible resiliency. 
Dial hand-ground Venetian en- 
amel. Extra fine 18K solid gold 
case. 

A HOWARD WATCH is always 
worth what,you pay for it. 


'The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double 
roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra 
gold-filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel 
at $150—and the EDWARD HOWARD 
model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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New Strength, Vim and Vigor 


all yours! Strength that is more than 
mere muscular strength. "The strength of perfect 
health, abundant nerve force—the strength of keen 
enjoyment and appreciation now within your reach 
through vibration! Nine out of ten people are 
only half alive. How about yourself? Send 
coupon below for particulars about the 


Wonderful New 
White Cross 


Electric Vibrator 


This wonderful instru- 
ment gives you the three 
greatest natural curative 
agents in the world—vibra- 
tion, faradic and galvanic 
electricity. We will 
send this wonderful 
machine to you on 
free trial. Here is 
our opportunity to 
nave the greatest of 
all curative agents 
in your own home all 
the time. Don’t be 
weak when you can 
be strong and healthy. 


Vibration Is Life 


It will chase away the years like magic. 
Every nerve, every fibre of your whole body. will 
tingle with force of your own awakened powers. 
All the keen relish, the pleasures of youth, will 
throb within you. Rich, red blood will be sent 
coursing through your veins and you will realize 
thoroughly the joy of living. Your self-respect, 
even, will be increased a hundredfold. 


Vibrating Chair 


With the White Cross Electric Vibrator in your 
home you can make a perfect vibratihg chair out 
of an ordinary rocker. Get the same treatment for 
which specialists charge $3 to $5. The worn out 
and tired man or woman will receive more genuine 
benefit from a few minutes' use of the vibrating chair 
each day than from hundreds of dollars' worth of 
manaassaews medicine 


FREE Send Coupon for New 
«€ 

Book Cum $ Book, “HEALTH 
3 ” 

Smith Co. $% AND BEAUTY 
1100 S. Wabash Ay. 4 Just put your name and address on 
Det 1077 — Chicago *» the coupon and mail to us today— 
Please send me your $ we will send you absolutely free 
free book, “Health % and prepaid, our big, new book, 
and Beauty," andfull 9 "Health and Beauty." Noobll- 
particulars about the gations. We will also tell you 
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peries that they affect get wet, they look 
like the Elgin marbles. 

| “If we should take them to civiliza- 
tion," was Pete's answer, “the Elgin 
marbles would become a joke." 

Billy spoke after a long silence. “It’s 
been an experience that— If I were— 
Oh, but what's the use! You can't de- 
scribe it. The words haven't been in- 
vented yet. I don't mean the fact that 
we've discovered members of a lost 
species—the missing link between bird 
and man. I mean what's happened since 
the capture. It’s left marks on me. I'll 
bear them until I die. If we abandoned 
this island—and them—and went back 
to the world, I could never be the same 
person. If I woke up and found it was 
a dream, I could never be the same 


“I know,” Pete said, “I know. I've 
changed too. We all have. Old Frank 
is a god. And Honey's grown so that— 
Even Ralph’s a different man. Changed— 
God, I should say I had. It's not only 

iven me a new hold on things I thought 

Td lost—morality, ethics, religion even— 
but it’s developed something I have no 
word for—the fourth dimension of re- 
ligion, faith.” 


“TT’S their weakness, I think, and their 

dependence.” Now it was less that 
Billy tried to translate Pete’s thought 
and more that he endeavored to follow 
his own. “It puts it up to a man so. 
And their beauty and purity and inno- 
cence and simplicity—" Billy seemed 
to be ransacking his vocabulary for ab- 
stract nouns. 

“And that sense you have,” Pete broke 
in eagerly, “of molding a virgin’ mind. 
It gives you a feeling of responsibility 
that’s fairly terrifying at times. But 
there’s something else mixed up with 
it—the instinct of the artist. fes as 
though you were going to paint a picture 
on human flesh. You know that you're 
going to produce beauty."  Pete's face 
shone vet the look of creative genius. 
“The production of beauty excuses any 
method to my way of thinking." He 
spoke half to himself. “God knows," 
he added after a pause, "whatever I've 
done and been, I could never do or be 
again. Sometimes a man knows when 
he's reached the zenith of his spiritual 
development. I've reached mine. 

“T think they're beginning to trust 
us," he added abi another long interval 
in which silently they contemplated the 
moving composition. Pete's tone had 
come back to its everyday accent. 

* No question about it," Billy rejoined. 
“Tf I do say it as shouldn't, I think my 
scheme was the right one—never to 
separate any one of them from the others, 
never to seem to try to get them alone 
and in everything to be as gentle and 
kind and considerate as we could." 

“That look is still in their eyes," Pete 
said. He turned away from Billy and his 
face contracted. “It goes through me 
like a knife— When that's gone—” 

“It will go inevitably, Pete," Billy re- 
assured him cheerfully. Suddenly his 
| own voice lowered. “One queer thing 
I've noticed. I wonder if you're affected 
that way. I always feel as if they still 
had wings. What I mean is this. If I 
stand beside one of them with my eyes 
turned away I always get an impression 








family doctor put this baby 
“oon "Eskays Food” when he 
was but 10 days old. 


‘His “mother, Mrs. Jas. H. Bush, Schenec- 
tady, writes: “‘Eskay’s’ agreed with 
little Richard perfectly. He is thor- 
oughly healthy, weighs 34 Ibs. at 
14 months, and has nearly all his teeth, 
eight of which he cut during July and 
August without the least trouble."’ 
| «What “Eskay’s Food" has done for this boy, 
‘it will do fot your little one if he is not being 
thoroüghly nourished: 1 
~ Don't let him ng," but for his sake, 
and yours, don't wait; “Ask Your Doctor" 
about “ Eskay's Food" today. 


- TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 433 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen :— Please send ine free 10 feedings of Eskay"s Food 
and yourlielpful book formothers, Howto Careforthe Baby." 


Name 





Street and Number. 


City and State 





f you are a real enthusiast over The American 
Magazine you might like to have some of your 
friends see the magazine. A specimen copy will 
be sent to any address on application by postal 
card or letter to The American Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Set Six Screws— 


Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and the 
saving is $15.25. Now if your Hime. is worth more than 

.21 minute, don't read any further. 
DD cemect is for those who want high-grade furniture 
at rock bottom 


P prices and ap- 
C Prove a welling 
plan that actu- 


7 ally eaves big 
Sold on a Year's Trial =»; 
—— eum em amaEEREM 

If you iove beautiful things In 
the home—furniture of actual 
quality in choice designs— solid 
worthand character throughout— 
then send for our big new catalog 
today and learn how this great, 
new idea of furniture built in see- 
tions and shipped direetfrom fac- 
tory to you will save you one-half 
in price and will offer you a choice 
of designs and finishes that will 
give rour home an atmosphere of 
barmony and taste. 

Take this beautiful Mission 










No. 300 Library Table 


This handsome table is Quarter-Sare 
White Oak, with rich, deep, natural mark 
ings; honestly made; beautifully finished te 
your order, shipped completely stained —rour 
choice of eight shades—hand rubbed polish. 
Height, 30 inches; top 44x28 nehet; legs 
inches square. Two drawers, choice of 
paratively new, we are now rup- Brass or Wood Knobs. It oomes to ys 
plying regularly over 30,000 four sections, packed In & compact crete, 
American homes who appreciate shipped at knock-down rates — shipping 
the wisdom of buying quality at weight 150 Ibs. 
the same price or even less than With a screw-driver and six minutes ven 
is usually paid for ordinary havea table that would ordinarily seil for $5 
grades of furniture. Our Price Only $11.75. 


Get This New Catalog Today 


Our pew catalog is ready for distribution. Itis the most beautiful furniture 
hook ever given away—tells allzthe details—gires you a choice of over 40: pieces 
In living, dining and bedroom fürniture—color plates showing the exquisite £ nisè 
and upbelstering— factory prices. 


Library Table for instance, meas- 
ure out Its dimensions with atape 
measure. Compare |t with any 
pleve equally good at any deal. 
er's. It eaves you more than one- 
half—and it is sold to you on a 
full year'smoney-back guarantee. 

Although our business « oom- 
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1015 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 
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New Style Book of Dutch Furniture 


This valuable booklet is free. It illustrates over three 


hundred patterns of Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts furni- 
ture---ideal pieces for every room in your home. It 
contains several colored interiors which will aid you in 
decorating Arts & Crafts rooms and tells an interesting 
story about this elegant furniture and the clever Dutch 
Craftsmen who fashion it, imparting to each piece, which 


bears our branded Trade Mark, a distinctive touch and 
individuality. We will send you the address of our 
Associate Distributor nearest you. Call on him and 
ask to see Limbert's Arts & Crafts Furniture. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Repids, Michigan Dept A Holland, Michigan 


One Sure Investment 


A good many people are making 
money raising poultry on a back 
lot. Backed by the common sense 
and practical experience of the 
Poultry Department of Farm and 
Fireside, you will find poultry a 
profitable investment. 


Farm and Fireside issued every 
other Saturday costs you only 50 
cents a year. 


Address:FARM AND FIRESIDE, 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING 
COMP ANY Springfield, Ohio 





It is the Oxygen 


in Calox which makes it more valua- 
ble to you than any other dentifrice. 
It is the Oxygen which, by perfectly 
cleansing the teeth and sterilizing 


the entire mouth, conduces so great- 


ly to better general health. It is the 
Oxygen which, by neutralizing de- 
structive acids and dissolving mis- 
chievous deposits, whitens the teeth 
so wonderfully and wards off decay. 


All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and Booklet 
free on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 
Ask for the Calox 
Tooth Brush, 


85 cents. 
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that they're still there, towering above 
my head—ghosts of wings. Ever notice 
- p»? 


it! 

“Oh, lord, yes!" Pete agreed. “Often. 
I hate it. But that will go too. Here 
they come.” 


HE bathers had turned; they were 

swimming up the beach. They passed 
Julia, who joined the procession and 
turned toward the land. Stretched in 
a long line, they rode in on a big wave. 
Billy and Pete leaped forward. Assisted 
by the men, the girls tottered up the 
sand, gathered into a little group, talking 
among themselves. Their wet draperies’ 
clung to them in long sweeping lines; 
but they dried with amazing quickness. 
The sun grew hotter and hotter. Their 


| | transient flash of animation died down; 


their conversation gradually stopped. 

Chiquita settled herself flat on the sand, 
the sunlight pouring like a silver liquid 
into the blue-black masses of her hair, 
her narrow brows, her thick eyelashes. 
Presently she fell asleep. Clara leaned 
against a low ledge of rock and spread 
her coppery mane across its surface. It 
dried almost immediately; she divided 
laits and coils and wove it into 
structure. Her fingers 
seemed to strike sparks from it; it 
coruscated. 

Julia lay on her side, eyes downcast, 
tracing with one finger curious tangled 
patterns in the sand. Her hair blew out 


| and covered her body as with a silken, 





honey-colored fabric; the lines of her 
figure werelostin its abundance. Peachy 
sat drooped over, her hand supporting 
her chin and her knees supporting her 
elbows, her eyes fixed on the horizon- 
line. Her hair dried too, but she did 
not touch it. It flowed down her back 
and spread into a pool of gold on the 
sand. She might have been a mermaid 
cast up by that sea on which she gazed 
with such a tragic wistfulness—and for- 
ever cut off from it. 

A little distance from the rest, Honey 
sat with Lulu. She was shaking the 
brown masses of her hair ise and 
Honey was helping her. He was evidently 
trying to teach her something because, 
over and over again, his lips moved to 
form two words and over and over again, 


| her red lips parted, mimicking them. 


Gradually Lulu lost all interest in her 
hair. She let it drop. It floated like 
a furry mantle over her shoulders. Into 
her little brown pointed face came a look 
of over-powering seriousness, of a tre- 
mendous concentration. Occasionally 
Honey would stop to listen to her; but 
invariably her recital sent him into peals 
of laughter. Lulu did not laugh; she 
grew more and more serious, more and 
more concentrated. 

The other men talked among them- 
selves. Occasionally they addressed a 
remark to their captives. The flying- 
girls replied in hesitating flutters of 
speech, a little breathy yes or no when- 
ever those monosyllables would serve, an 
occasional broken phrase. Superficially 
they seemed calm, placid even. But if 
one of the men moved suddenly, an un- 
controllable panic overspread their faces. 

Honey arose after a long interval, 
strolled over to the main group. 

“I think they're coming to the con- 
clusion that we're regular fellows," he 
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SALT MACKEREL 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the FRANK 
E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly caught KEEP- 
ABLE OCEAN FISH choicer than any inland dealer 
could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, send- 
ing by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We 
PREPAY east of Kansas on orders above $3.00. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 


SALT MACKEREL, the fat, meaty, juicy fish are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine 
and will not spoil on your hands. 


CODFISH as we salt it, is white and boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine 
change from meat at much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, they are simply boiled and 
packed in PARCHMENT LINED CANS. They come to 
you as the purest and safest lobster you can buy and the 
meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish that your 
whole family will enjoy. o other flavor is just like 
clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for a fried fish, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg and 
devilled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad. SANDWICH FILLINGS and 
every good thing packed here or abroad, you can get here 
and keep right on your pantry shelf for regular or emer- 
gency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES for 
preparing all of our fish products. 


Our list tells how each kind of fish is put up, with the 
delivered price, so you can choose just what you will 
enjoy most. Send the coupon for it now. 


q If you have 
$100 to $1000 


or more earn- 


ing less than 
six per cent. 
interest, 
write to-day. 


Q Just ask for 
Booklet 38 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
SECURITY CO. 


Assets over $17,000,000 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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N “The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 

Every minute of every day the Hamilton Watch tells dependable $ 

time. When it says seventeen after three, yọu know that it is 

just that time. The feeling of perfect confidence in your time- 

piece, which a Hamilton gives, is a great comfort. Railroad 

watches must be accurate. Statistics show that 

Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American rail- 

roads where Official Time Inspection is maintained carry 

the Hamilton Watch. 


Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes for men and women, and 
sold by jewelers everywhere. Aovements only are $12.25 and upward. 
Complete watches, certain sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask your jeweler 
about them; also about fitting your present watch case with a Hamilton 


movement. W. 
* “ , 
rite for “The Timeheeper" Meere 5. CORI 


It illustrates and describes the various Hamilton models and is a book well of Rock Island Lines, has 
worth reading if you are thinking of buying a fine watch. carried a Hamilton 








HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. P, Lancaster, Pennsylvania Tarah ior gere wita. i 








PLOTS Motion Picture PLAYS DEDANS ay 


You can write them. M fact i 100 Hadges, Pins, Charms and Lodge Supplies. And goods 
for each plot We teach aa how te write ane cal faa so, for all Masonic bodles. Beware of spurious Masonie books, 
previous experience necessary. Write now for fres“ details. REDDING&CO., Publishers and Manufacturers of Masonio 
Associated Motion Picture Schools,674-X Sheridan Road, Ohicago Goods, No. 200 Fifth Ave., NewYork City. Cor. 23d St. DeskA. 


Nuts shown in corner are Genuine Mantura 


Pecan Trees for Zero Climates 


If you plant Northern Grown Trees (the only kind we 
sell) you ma v these delicious nuts about your home. 
Rochester, N. Y., is just under the 45th parallel of latitude, 
with ede way below zero at times; yet we grow 
Pecans here. 


SOBER PARAGON  sweer"chestnor 


Paxinos Orchard Crop brought $30,000 
Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thousand trees or a sin- 
gle one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds 
in drought, in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 


Every Tree We Ship This Fall Bore Chestnuts Last Season 


ST. REGIS Everbearing Raspberry 


Yields first season—all summer 
long— June to Nov. Large, = sugary, 


rien berries. For market grow- 
g St. Regis is so profitable it is 
called the “‘mortgage lifter.’ 


Our 64-page Catalog and Planting 
Guide, with ‘‘Successful Nut Cul- 
ture in the North,’’tells you how, 
when and where to plant. 
Mailed FREE on request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc. 


2109 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Glenwood Nursery—Established 1866 








declared cheerfully. “Lulu doesn’t jump 
or shriek any more when I run toward 
her.” 

“Its curious how long it's taken them 
to get over that terror of us," said Billy, 
“T cannot understand it.” 

“Oh, they'll explain. why they’ve been 
so afraid,” said Frank, ‘ “as soon as they’ ve 
got enough vocabulary.” 

“But what I can’t understand," Billy 
said, reverting to his thesis, “is that 
they don’t realize instantly that we 
wouldn’t hurt them for anything — that 
gentlemen can’t hurt women.” 


II 


WILIGHT on Angel Island. 

The stars were beginning to shoot tiny 
white, five-pointed pinnin through the 
purple sky. The fire-flies were begin- 
Hera to cut long arcs of gold in the sooty 

The waves were coming up the 
low-tide beach with a long roar and re- 
treating with a faint hiss. Afterward 
floated on the air the music of the shingle, 
hundreds of pebbles pattering with liquid 
footsteps down the sand. Peals of 
laughter, the continuous bass roar of 
the men, an occasional uncertain soprano 


& | lilting of the women, came from the group. 


The irls were reciting their lessons. 
‘No ow read us a story,” Lulu begged. 

Pete drew a little book from his pocket. 
Discolored and swollen, the print was 
big and still black. 

"'Once upon a time," he began, 
“There was a little girl who lived with 
her father and step-mother—' ” 

“What’s 'step-mother?'" Lulu asked. 

Pete explained. 

* "The step-mother had two daughters 
and all three of these women were cruel 
and proud—” 

“What s ‘cruel and proud'?" Chiquita 
asked. 

Pete explained. 

“And so between the three the little 
girl had a very hard time. She worked 
like a slave all day long and was never 
allowed to go out of the kitchen. The 
step-mother and the proud sisters used 
to go to balls every night, leaving the 
little girl alone. Because she was always 
so dusty and grimy from working over 
the fire, they called her Cinderella. Now 
it hapnenad: that the country was ruled 
by a very handsome young prince—’ " 


»»?» 


“Whats ‘handsome-young-prince’? 
Clara asked. 

Pete explained. 

““And all the ladies of the kingdom 
were in love with him." 

* What's ‘in-love’?” Peachy asked. 

Pete closed the book. 

“Ah, that's a question," he said after 
an instant of meditation, “that will admit 
of some answer. Say, you-fellers, you’d 
better come into this.” 


MOONLIGHT on Angel Island. 

The sea lay like a carpet of silver 
stretched taut from the white line of the 
waves to the black seam of the sky. The 
land łay like a crumpled mass of silver, 
heaped to tinseled brightness here, hol- 
lowed to velvety shadow there. Over 
both arched the mammoth vapory tent 
of the sky. In the cleft in the rock on 
the southern reef sat Julia and Billy. 
Under a tree at the north sat Peachy 
and Ralph. Scattered in shadowy places 
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or OVERCOÆA 


made to order 





between sat the others. The night was 
quiet; but on the breeze came murmurs 
sometimes in the man’s voice, sometimes 
the woman's. Fragmentary they were, 
these murmurs, and inarticulate; but 
their composite was ever the same. 


Ill 
SUNRISE on Angel Island. 


In and out among the trees wound a 
procession following the northern trail. 
First came Lulu, white-clad, serious, pale. 
The others, crowned with flowers and 
carrying garlands, followed serious and 
silent, the women clinging with both 
hands to the men who supported their 
snail-like tottering progress with one arm 
about their waists. On the point of the 
northern reef a cabin made of round | 
beach-stones fronted the ocean. It 
fronted the rising sun now and a world, 
all ocean and sky, over which lay a rose 
dawn-light. Still silent, the procession 
paused and grouped about the house. 
Frank Merrill stepped forward and placed 
himself in front of Honey and Lulu. 

* We are gathered here this morning,” 
Frank said in his deep academic voice, 
"to marry this man to this woman and 
this woman to this man. If there is any 
reason why you should not enter into the 
married state, pause before it is too late." 
His voice came to a full stop. He waited. 
“If not, I pronounce you man and wife." 

Silently still, the others placed their 
garlands and wreaths at the feet of the 
wedded pair. Turning, they wound 
slowly back over the trail. 


MIDNIGHT on Angel Island. 

Julia sat alone on the stone bench at 
the door of the Honeymoon House. She 
gazed straight ahead out on a star-lighted 
sea which joined a star-lighted sky 
and stretched in pulsating star-gleams 
to the end of space. She gazed straight 
out, but apparently she saw nothing. Her 
eyes were abstracted and her brow fur- 
rowed. Her shoulders drooped. 

A man came bounding up the path. 

*Has Ralph been here?" he asked 
curtly. Billy's face was fiery. His eyes 
blazed. 

* He's been here," Julia answered im- 
mediately. "He's gone!" 

* By God, I'll kill him!" 
white. 

Julia’s brow smoothed. She smiled a 
little. “No, you will not kill him,” she 
said with her old serene air, “You will 
not have to kill him. He will never 
come again.” 

“Did he try to make love to you?” 

“Yes.” 

* How did he justify himself?" 

“He appealed to me to save him. I 
did not quite understand from what. He 
said I could make a better man of him." 
Julia laughed a little. "How did you 
know he was here?" 

“I stopped at their cabin. He was 
not there. Peachy did not know where 
he was. Of course I guessed at once. I 
came here immediately." 

* Did Peachy seem troubled?" 

* No. She doesn't care. Pete was 
there, examining her drawings. They're 
half in love with each other. And then 
again, Pete doesn't know, or if he does 
know he doesn't care, that Clara is doing 





Billy turned 





her darnedest to start a flirtation with 
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E WANT to send you our handsome Fall Style Book and 72 


samples absolutely free of all cost. 
newest and smartest New York Styles. 
It explains in detail the Bell System 


samples of the finest woolens. 


It is illustrated with the 
It contains 72 


of selling and includes Dress Chart and other valuable information 
for the men who desire to be well dressed. 


This catalog is our only salesman. 


You cannot purchase our clothes in any 


store, nor have we any agents to bother you or force you to buy. You sell yourself 
and save the profits we would have to pay an agent to sell you. 

Through this method of saving and because of the style, service and satisfaction 
our clothes have always given their wearers, we have built up the largest, direct, 


mail-order tailoring business in the world. 


Along with this style book we send you a simple measuring outfit with which you or 
any member of your family can take your measure as 


expertly as the custom tailor. 


We guarantee the fit 


and we guarantee satisfaction or a return of your 


money. There's no speculation. 


STYLE BOOK 


and 72 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


At $13.50 we offer what is probably the greatest clothing value 
ever made, for we have specialized and devoted years of effort to 
produce a suit at this price that any man would be proud to wear. 


Its value is at least $20.00 and it is only due to 
the tremendous buying power of this vast organi- 
zation, and the methods of selling employed that 
we are able to quote the low price of $13.50. 
Sum it up and you won’t fail to send for our Fall 
Catalog;—think of it, a handsome style book that 
costsyou nothing—we evenprepay the postage. An 
opportunity to purchase clothes direct from New 
York—made to your measure by the finest custom 
tailors in any one of the latest and, most aristo- 
cratic styles. A chance to save a third on your 
Clothing and the surety of absolute satisfaction. 
For remember, the guarantee that goes with every 
suit says—it must live up to every claim we make 
or you are under no obligation to keep it. 

We refer you to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, N. Y. Banks 
or to any of our customers as to our responsibility 
and fair dealing. 


The Bell Tailors of New York 


123-127 Walker St., New York 


TAILORS 


P» YOON 





Send 25 Cents And Get 


How to Wake the Æ 


Solar Plexus 


Some years ago ELIZA- 
BETH TOWNE wrote a 
unique little book along new 
lines —“JUST HOW TO 
WAKE THE SOLAR 
PLEXUS." It met with 
immediate favor and about 
100,000 copies have been 
sold. Among those attracted 
by it was ELLA WHEEL- 
ERWILCOX. Mrs. Wilcox 
gave the book a flattering 
review notice in which she 
said: “IT CONTAINS A FORTUNE IN VALUE 
IF YOU PRACTICE THE EXERCISES GIVEN.” 

This odd little book contains deep breathing 
exercises of special value. It teaches that the 
Solar Plexus is a center or storehouse of power 
and energy. This centeris aroused to activity 
by deep breathing and other exercises and then 
radiates nerve energy to the whole body. The 
book will help to outgrow worry, fear, anger, 
etc., and to develop concentration. 

Mrs. Blanche C. Martin, Instructor in a prominent 
girls’ school, writes: **I have used your little book- 
let as a text-book on thinking and breathing, and 
the pupils look upon it asa revelation. They put 
it into practice, too, and send the booklet to friends 
and parents.” 

Mr. R. J. Hughes, Lynchburg, Va., writes: “I have 
received from the practice of its teachings more 
peace and joy and happiness and health than from 
all other sources combined. I regard it as the 
freatest inspirational booklet ever written." 

Price, 25c. See special offer next column. 







WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


The Nautilus 


is the leading periodical of the 
New Thought and mental heal- 
ing movement. Every number 
contains practical articles by the 
greatest writers on self-help in 
the development of human effi- 
ciency. Soon to appear in Nau- 
tilus: A great series by Edward 
B. Warman including these 
titles: '' How to Dispel Fear," 
* Mental Influences," ''Power 
of Thought in Auto-Sugges- 
tion." William Walker Atkin- 
son's "Focus Your Forces” and 
“The Invincible I,” telling how 
to use the invincible powers of 
human energy—how to develop 
yourself into a tremendous center of power and ac- 
tivity. '"The Health of the Subliminal Self,'* by 
Walter De Voe which tells how a woman of sixty was 
cured of liver, stomach and kidney trouble by sugges- 
tion. “The Joy of Self - Mastery’ and ''Self-Faith 
the Best Substitute for Genius,” by Orison Swett 
Marden, the great inspirational writer. ‘What New 
Thought Means to One Boy,” telling how a boy was 
helped in overcoming many wrong habits by New 
Thought. 

TheNautilusisedited by Elizabeth Towne, whoseeditor tals 
area feature ofevery issue. Price of Nautilus $1.50 per year. 

VERY SPECIAL OFFER 
(To New Subscribers Only) 

Send 25c now with your name and address and we will 
send you - Nautilus 3 mos., 3 back numbers, How to Wake 
the Solar Plexus. All for only 25c if you send NOW. Use 
coupon if you wish. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., 
Dept. 660, Holyoke, Mass. 
For enclosed 25c. please send. as per your special offer, Nautilus 
3 mos., 3 back numbers and ‘‘How to Wake the Solar Plexus.'" 


ELLA 
WHEELER 
WILCOX 


NOM... 002 ese cece eens seen cree rene ce enencees 
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[AMERICAN | BANKERS 
| | TRAVELERS. ‘CHEQUES | 


For Travel— 
“Better than Money" 


"A.B.A." Cheques are better han 
money for travel in any part of the 
civilized world, because they can be 
used without converting them into for- 
eign currency, and are safe to carry. 
They are useless without your signa- 
ture, which identifies you, and they 
may be replaced if lost or stolen. Is- 
sued in $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques 


Get them at your Bank or write 
for information as to where they 
can be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY New York City 





. Manuscripts and Pictures Wanted 


We can turn your ideas into money. We sell 
stories, poems, moving picture scenarios, illustra- 
tious and designs ou commissions, to magazine 
aud picture publisheis. Write torlistof material 
needed, mentioning class of work you do, 


Writers & Illustrators Exchange 
R. 864, 286 Fifth Ave. New Yor 


City 


As a result of remarkable invention. a modern standard key- 
board typewriter is now being built in the Elliot Fisher Billing 
Machine Factory, with only 250 parts, Other machines have 
1100t03700. This typewriter—THE BENNETT PORTABLE— 
weighs but 76 ounces, &nd can be readily carried 

in gripor pocket. Ite wonderful simplicity enables us to sell $ 

WM for $18. Sold on money-back-uniless-satisfied guaranty, 

Over 26.000 in dally use. WRITE POR CATALOG and 

agents’ te: in U.S.A, 


B. G. W. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Star Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 


Made round, square or oval, 
prepared asbestos, covered with heavy double- 


of specially 
faced cotton flannel. Folds conveniently. 
Special sizes to order. 
The Best Pad Made 
Doily, Chafing-Dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark " Star.” 
Booklet on request. 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
160 W. 62d St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The American Magazine 


Honey. And Lulu has walked about like 
a woman in a dream for weeks. What are 
we all coming to? There's nothing but 
flirting here." 

“Tt must be so," Julia said, 
as men and women are idle." 

“But how can we be anything but idle? 
There's nothing to do on this island." 

“T don't know," said Julia slowly, “I 
don't know." 

“Julia,” Billy said in a pleading voice, 
“marry me!" 

A strange expression came into Julia’s 
eyes. Part of it was irresolution and 
part of it was terror. But a poignant 
tenderness fused both these emotions, 
shot them with light. 

“Not yet,’ ' she said in a terrified voice. 
“Not yet!" 

"Why P 

“I don’ t know—why. 
cannot." 

“Then when will you marry me? Julia, 
I see all the others together and i it— You 
don't know what it does to me." 

"Yes, I know! It kills me too." 

“Then why wait?” 

"Because—" The poignant look went 
for an instant from Julia’s eyes. A 
strange brooding came in its place 
“Because a little voice inside says, 
“Wait!” 

“Julia, do you love me?” 

Julia did not answer. She only looked 
at him. 

“You are sure there is nobody else?” 

“T am sure. There could never be 
anybody else—after that first night when 
I waked you from sleep.” 

“Tt is forever then?” 

“Forever.” 

Billy sighed. “PIIL wait then—until 
eternity shrivels up.” 

They sat for a long time, silent. 

“Here comes somebody,” Billy said 
suddenly. “Its one of the girls,’ ' he 
added after a moment of listening. “PN 
leave you, I guess.” 

He melted into the darkness. 

A woman appeared dragging herself 
along by means of the rail. p was Lulu— 
a strange Lulu, a Lulu pallid and silent, 
but a Lule shining-eyed. She dropped 
and crept over to Julia’s side. “Julia! 
Julia! Oh, Julia!” 

Lulu’s voice was not voice. It was not 
speech. Liquid sound flowed from her 
lips, crystallizin at the touch of the air, 
to words. “Julia, I came to you first, 
after Honey. I wanted you to know.” 

“Oh, Lulu,” Julia said, ‘‘not— 

Her eyes reflected the stars in Lulu’s 
es And they stood, their two faces 

rowing gleam for gleam. 

“Yes,” said Lulu. Suddenly she knelt, 
sobbing, on the floor, her face in Julia’s 
ap 


as long 


ID-AFTERNOON on Angel Island. 
Four women sat in the Honeymoon 
House, sewing. Outside the world still 
lay in sunshine, theland cut by the be- 
ginning of shadow, the sea streaked 
with urple and green. 
hy didn’t you bring the children?" 
Julia asked. 

But, * Here's Peachy!” Julia exclaimed 
before she could go on. "She's got 
Angela." 

Peachy came toiling up ‘the ath, pull- 
ing herself along, both hands on the 
wooden rail. She tottered, but in spite 
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and my home is the most ost E 
place you ever saw. 
| Of course, it isn't proper fora young lady to 
M "'brag,' but men do say I am the daintiest— 
H most deliciously flavored, surprising box of 
chocolates they ever knew. I am sure you 
|] will like me. You will find me in good com- 
H pany at your confectioner's. If you want to 
| please somebody very much, put me in your 
|| pocket and take me to her. 


Then your reception will 
be aWON DERFUL one 


If you can't locate Vera Sweet 
in your neighborhood send us 
$1 for a large size box, 
» There is no other way 
you can spend a dollar 
‘and get such delicious, 
surprising favors and ab- 
solute purity. Be sure and 
write for the ~“ Sweet- 
est Story Ever Told.” 
Li Sent for tbe asking. 


M A.M. RAMER 
\ co 














What 15c Will Do 


The little matter of 15€ in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finder to >r 13 Wecksontrial. The Pathfinder isan illustrated 
kly, published atthe Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now 
21st year ofincreasing success. The paper fills the bill 
itemptying the purse;itcostsbut$layear. Ifyou want 
"p posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least ex- 
* of tiime or me »ney, thisis your means. If you wanta pa- 
rir richis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
"me, the Path deris vou rs. Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 
er which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here it fs at 
st. Send only 15c to show that you might like such a paper, 
willsend ithe Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 

Yotrer . but we are glad to invest in New Friends 
Or send $1 for fuil year; money back any time if not 
satisfied. Address Pathfinder, Bx B, Washi 































such as birds and animals. 
home or make money mounting 
Tazidermista in great demand amd Aand- 
nid. Suecess guaranteed or mo tet 
Our great book, “How t$ Mount 
Bids and Animals,” sentto you fme. Men 
and women—write to us today. 

N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
1057 Elwood Building, Omaha, Mob. 


ive 
Aching 12 
Feet 


Quickly velieved b? 













appl? at night 
before 





retiring 
and 
vub well 


Sold by all 
Druggists 








Free Offer 


To anyone who has not 
used Mentholatum we 
will send a sample on 
request, or for ten cents 
in coin a large trial size 
package. 


The Mentholatum Co. 





157 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EN The only Shuron is 22 
; Ee 


€ ‘You need a 


A properly ad- 
justed Shur-on 
stays in place 
comfortably. 


| STYLISH IN APPEARANCE 
l| SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 


Test Your Own Eyes 


| Read with each eye at thirteen inches. If the 
M type blurs have your eyes examine ad by the best 

$ man you know. Say to him, "I want lenses in 
W a Shur-on Eye-glass or Spectacle Mounting." 

| Remember the name Shur-on is stamped in the 


brid d the 
MIS, fa the Boger LOOK FOR 
WW 


M grips to protect you. 
P THE NAME È 


Á E. KIRSTEIN G3 
SONS CO. 


Ave. N 
ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK OR THIS MARK y 


IN FINGERGRIPS 





Visible Oliver 
Typewriter 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4 a month. Our booklet is 
worth sending for because it tells 
you how to save $41.50. It's FREE. 
Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 


186 H87 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 


Applied to central draught lamp or gas 
jet (naked flame or mantle burner 

HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
: Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave. S, E., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., writes: ''Giantlleater isa perfect suc- 
cess. I would not be without it in iny home.'*' 


Price Complete, Charges Prepaid 
BRASS, $1.50 NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free 


THE GIANT HEATER 00., 43 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
— m o 


DONT NEGLECT 
YOUR EYESIGHT 


Good eyesight is invaluable. Keep your 
eyes right with the Emeralite. If your sight 
is dimming this light will soothe your eyes 
and help them do more work with less effort. 


MEPALITE” 


LAMPS 

















DESK TABLE 





with the emerald 
green glass shade— 
for office desks and 
tables; for parlor, 
library, den, sickroom, for den- 
tists, doctors, artists, students. 
Make fine gifts. Dealers every- 
where can supply you. 


Write for Booklet 
It shows in colorhow effectually the 
Emeralitecan help your eyes; with 
descriptions and prices of 25 
handsome designs. Write now. 
H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
34 Warren Bt., New York 




















BE KIND TO YOUR EYES 








Shipped on | 


| girl is going 





of her snail-like 
that she hurried 
between her shoulders. 
gently with her haste. 

"Let me take Angela," Julia said as 
Peachy struggled over the threshold. 

* Wait!" Peachy panted. She sank on 
a couch. 

There was a strange element in her 
look—an overpowering eagerness. This 
eagerness had brimmed over into her 
manner; it vibrated in her trembling 
voice, her fluttering hands. She reached 
up and lifted the baby from her shoulders 
to her lap. Angela still slept—a delicate 
bud of a girl-being. But Peachy gave 
her audience no time to study the sleeping 
face. She turned the baby over. She 
pulled the single light garment off. Then 
she looked up at the other women. 

The little naked figure lay in the golden 
sunlight like an angel carved in alabaster, 
translucent. But on the shoulder-blades 
lay shadow, deep shadow; no, not shadow, 
a fluff of feathery down. 

“Wings!” Peachy said. “My little 
to fly!” 

“Wings!” the others repeated.‘‘Wings!” 

And then the room seemed to fill with 
tears that ended in laughter and laughter 
that ended in tears. 

(To be continued) 


as deca it was evident 
tiny bundle hung 
It oscillated 


Enthusiasm Over 


Angel Island 


Mrs. Harriet B. Laidlaw, chairman of 


the Woman Suffrage Party of New York | 
for the Borough of Manhattan, has read 


the whole of “Angel Island" in manuscript 
form and writes us as follows: 


“I HAVE just finished reading ‘Angel Is- 
land.’ It has left me quite breathless. 
The artist, the psychologist, the philos- 
pher and the sociologist are all back of 
this amazing story. 

**Back of the marvelous imagery of the 
winged women is the very quintessence 
of the color and the beauty and the joy 
and the tragedy of humanity from the 
sex point of view. Moreover, it is a sort 
of condensed history of the feminist 
movement, conveyed to the mind so 
unacademically and yet with such vital 
reality, that it surpasses any compellation 
on the subject that I have ever seen. 
Every suffrage argument, every anti- 
suffrage argument that the world has 
ever known, is most wonderfully and 
subtly interpolated in the action of this 
dramatic story. 

“Aside from the profound ethical 
significance of this strangely penetrating 
story, I do not know when, through a 
medium of print, I have felt so ecstatically 
satisfied with color-beauty. I felt fairly 
intoxicated, saturated and elated by the 
impression of brilliance and radiance and 
light which the far-reaching art used in 
the description of the angel women im- 
pressed me with. I believe that many 
people of an artistic nature, or spiritual 
insight, or philosophical mind, who have 
never been reached by any suffrage 
meeting, pamphlet or disquisition, will 
be converted to the inevitable truth of 
sex equality and the coóperation of man- 
hood and womanhood by reading this 
wonderful ‘sermon in color.” " 
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that makes table glass so 
beautiful so appealing is 
to be found in 





| 

| The graceful shapes and harmonious 
| designs make it the glassware that has 
true distinction. 


So good, you can use it 
for important formal oc- 
casions—so inexpensive, 
you can enjoy it every 
day. 
Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
Write for “Table Glass and How 
To Use lt.” This book shows a 
great variety of styles and patterns 
and gives suggestions to help you 


select the table glass that is most 
appropriate and most beautiful. 


A. H. Heisey 
& Co. 


Dept. 45 Newark, O. 


429 
EGG GLASS 


353 
MARMALADE 






351 VASE 





393 
TUMBLER 


353 
OVAL CREAM 


The University of Chicago 
HOM in EM to resident 
STUD 


work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
METHOD 


DISK 
LANCUXOK 
NECORD. 


or any other language learned 
SEDE and ensily by either 
e e" inder or Disc © rtina- 
phone Methed at home. 
rite for free booklet to-day; easy 
payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Languages , 


1000 Mecra Pde., 1^00 R'ear, Cor. N. Y. 





p S 
CORTINA 
PHONE 
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varnished surfaces, 

enameled surfaces, 
furniture, floors, and all arti- 
cles about the home. 


j| ince renews 


A housewife with an eye to 
economy can save a tidy sum by 
renewing floors, baseboards, hard- 
wood trim, enameled beds, and 


furniture with JAP-A-LAC. 


Chandeliers, radiators and picture 
frames shine like new after an 
application of Gold or Aluminum 
JAP-A-LAC. 
Artistic rooms may be completely fin- 
ished with JAP-A-LAC. A nursery in 
delicate pink or blue enamel; or Milady's 
boudoir in her favorite color— furniture, 
window-trim, moulding, doors and baseboards to match 
With a lustrous JAP-A-LAC floor, you have at a slight cost 
decorated an entire room in most artistic and effective manner 
Your dealer has sainple color-cards, and if you want 


to try ont JAP-A-LAC on a single piece of furni- 
ture, he will sell you an Introductory Package. 


4 ^ 7 3 ^ 2 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 

Branches: New York, Chicago, London 
Makers of Glidden's Green Label Varnishes, 
Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood Stains, 
proof Flat Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 


Simply do the unpacking of this finished Rocker 
AND SAVE $5.10 


Has fine Auto Seat with 
Nine Springs. Covered 
in Imperial Leather 
$5.90. In best genuine 
Goatskin $6.90. It is 
made of solid oak, with 
quarter-sa wed back 
and arms. Specify 
Fumed or Early Eng- 
lish finish as desired 
Order No. 4455. Money 
back if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied and 


White 
Water- 
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Our catalog shows better-than-usual furni- 


pleased. 
ture forevery room. We ship from the factory to 
you, and by simply unpacking our completely finished 


furniture you save yourself money and get splendid 
furniture to beautify your home 

Direct Furniture is refined in design, worthy in 
construction and sent on approval. Order this chair 


or let us send our complete 


Direct Furniture Company 


Main and Fountain St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


/atalog A. 
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How I Saved My 
First Hundred Dollars 





A few months ago we asked our readers to send us stories of “How 


I Saved My First Hundred Dollars.” 


Thousands of letters came 


in. The three we publish below won the first, second and third prizes 





A New Way to Save 





TRUST that the plan set forth here- 

in will be of help to others whose 

means are modest, and their need 

for a nest egg all the more important 
on that account. 

After obtaining a remunerative posi- 
tion on my entry into the business world, 
I resolved (and who does not?) to put 
away a fixed sum each week. My resolu- 
tion would last four months at the out- 
side, and the nest egg would be dissipated. 

I had arrived at the fair compensation 
(for mechanical work) of twenty dollars 
a week without accumulating a surplus 
of any sort; for my needs, or desires, 
had kept pace with my increasing income. 
A short but severe illness cut off my 
salary temporarily, and threw the drain 
of a physician's bill on the salary when 
it was resumed. Face to face with 
necessity, I determined that, after my 
bills were paid, I would save something, 
somehow, against a recurrence of this 
unfortunate period. 

I hit upon the plan of taxing all my 
expenditures on a sliding scale, thus: 

Five per cent. tax on all moneys ex- 
pended for necessities (such as shelter, 
food, clothing, etc.). 

Ten per cent. tax on articles luxurious 
in character (such as feathers, veils, silk 
stockings, and other frills and furbelows). 

Twenty-five per cent. tax on luxuries 
(such as  matinées, concerts, books, 
candies, sodas, etc.). 

Saving thus assumed the fascination 
of a game. I kept the daily taxes in a 
separate compartment of my purse, 
emptied the purse into a metal bank 
each evening and deposited the contents 
of the bank every month at a savings 
bank. Of course, other ways to add to 
these sums were resorted to occasionally; 
such as putting odd change from pur- 
chases, the week's pennies, and even 
fares paid for by others, into the most 
interesting compartment of my purse. 
But the taxation system was the main 
idea, and it was due to that that I ex- 
perienced the pleasant expansiveness of 
possessing the wealth represented by 
five weeks’ salary ($100) within the 
comparatively short space of ten months 
after undertaking the experiment. 

System did it; but the system had the 
virtue of novelty, which bolstered up 
my flagging perseverance. F. M. B. 





A Russian Immigrant's Thrift 





I ARRIVED in the United States of 
America on January 15, 1910. I 
attained work in New York City in a 
shoe factory which was located at Fifth 


Avenue and Sterling Place, where I had 
to work very hard, earning four dollars 
a week, and I determined to work as 
hard as possible to attain a result of 
getting only one hundred dollars, and 
start in business for myself and not to be 
a slave at the shoe factory where I used 
to work. I have never cared to spend 
money on suits and amusements, as all 
my friends did. I met my friends at 
least three times each day and they 
used to make fun out of me, but I didn't 
pay no attention, for I knew as soon as a 
year will pass I would have saved up 
the amount for which I am longing. 

While my friends were enjoying their- 
selves in the theaters, balls, banquets, 
and other amusements, like Coney Island, 
I was sitting at home'with an old suit 
which needed pressing a month ago, and 
torn shoes, reading, writing, and draw- 
ing. I could not get out into the street, 
for I had too many friends in New York 
City and every time they used to meet 
me they laughed at me. Imagine how 
I felt then! But I done good, because 
after the first year had past, I noticed 
that I had in the savings bank the 
amount of a hundred dollars, for which 
I have been longing twelve long months, 
three hundred sixty-five long days; each 
day looked—for me—a year. Now when 
I meet my friends they don't laugh at 
me any more, because from that small 
amount for one year's suffering grew 
nearly seven hundred dollars—at the 
same time when all my friends do not 
have even a single dollar—and I am now 
the happiest person in the world. 

One day I met a friend of mine sud- 
denly, and he started to give me simple 
questions, why am I looking so bad, 
poor, but I have refused to answer, for I 
felt very bad that time; and when I came 
home I started to think it over and was 
nearly ready to give up my hope for sav- 
ing for the first year the amount, and 
follow my friends, but the heart prevented 
from doing it and I kept up for the time, 
as I previously mentioned, and now! . . . 
I don't have to worry about what I have 
suffered very long. 

I have one more reason why I intended 
to save the amount. When I was in the 
old country I used to work pretty hard 
and I never had a chance to have even 
one single dollar in my pocket, and it 
was in Russia where the tyrannous Czar 
exists now, and am very glad that I have 
left Russia and am now in the United 
States of America, and hope to become a 
good citizen to protect the United States 
Government and obey the Constitution 
and sing for the Stars and Stripes, and I 
will never forget how I succeeded in sav- 
ing the hundred dollars for my first year! 

MORRIS POLIK 
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A Girl the Incentive 


T WAS all due to the Girl. Before I 

knew her the idea that I could save any- 
thing out of my small salary seemed pre- 
posterous. I was not extravagant but I 
liked to gratify my desires. Self-denial 
I had not tried to practice, but I have 
discovered it is absolutely essential—the 
heart, in fact, of saving. 

After we had come to a tacit recognition 
of the fact that I was "her beau" the 
Girl one evening said: 

“How much do you pay weekly for 
your room?" 


“Four dollars," I answered. “It’s a. 


good-sized, comfortable one." 


“Don’t you think you can get a nice || 


il | light for the same cost 


hall room and be comfortable enough for 


three dollars? You go and do it and give § 


me the other dol ar. 

“Anything else you wish me to do?" 

“Yes,” she answered. “You call on 
me once a week. You live only a mile 
away, but I suppose ride. alk, and 

ive me the ten cents car fare. You'll 

nd the walk short if you think of me. 
Then every night you come here you 
smoke two cigars. hat price ones?” 

I answered, “Ten cents.” 

“I’m not going to ask you to smoke 
poor cigars,” she said, “but instead of 
two, smoke one. By smoking slowly and 
not all at once one will last you just as 
long as two and you can give me the ten 
cents difference. Then you ride both 
ways to business, don't you? Well, I 
won't ask you to walk home when you 
are tired, bat rise a little earlier and walk 
down. It will do you good and you can 
give me the thirty cents a week that 

ou'll save. What do you spend for your 
uncheons?" 

“Only twenty-five cents." 

** Well, cut out the piece of pie or some- 
thing you really don't require, reduce 
the cost to twenty cents and give me the 
thirty cents weekly difference. It’s a 
mistake to eat hearty midday meals— 
makes one sleepy and dull. Then you 
go to the ‘movies’ six times a week, you 
told me. Go three and give me the 
fifteen cents saved.” 

Well, I obeyed her and found it not 
at all difficult. I started the first week in 
January, 1911. The first week in Janu- 
ary, 1912, she handed me $101.40. 

“That’s what you've saved,” she said. 
“I didn't take the money for myself, 
but to show you you could save if you 
tried. Here's a statement: 


Car fares saved visiting me.. $5.20 
Car fares saved walking to 





business................. 15.60 
Saved on cigars............. 5.20 
Saved on * movies". ....... 7.80 
Saved on luncheons......... 15.60 
Saved in room rent......... 52.00 

$101.40 





I married the Girl, and it's needless to 
say we live fairly well and have a con- 
stantly increasing balance in bank. It's 
the small unnecessary outlays that eat 
one up. You can cut most of them out 
and save if you will. F. H. 
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Three times the 


The old way to get more light is to use more old- 
style carbon lamps—and pay for more electricity. 


Mt 
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The new way to get more light is to use RI 


A 
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Lamps 


They triple the purchasing power of every dollar you 
spend for electricity by giving you three times as much 
light as old-style carbon lamps from the same amount " 
of current. 


Use Edison Mazdas and, without increasing your light- 
ing bills, you have your choice of 


3 times as much light in each room—or 
3 times as many rooms lighted—or 
3 times as many hours of light. 


Or, you can have as much, or even more light than 
old-style carbon lamps give and still save enough 
electricity to operate some of the delightfully con- 
venient electrical devices shown below. 

You can easily tell the difference between Edison Mazdas and 
carbon lamps, even when unlighted. Look at the pictures. 
Then ask your lighting company or your nearest trical 
dealer to show you the various sizes of Edison Mazda Lampe. 


| General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
This Symbol on all Edison Lamp Division The Guarantee of Excellence 
Edison Mazda Cartons Harrison, N. J. on Goods Electrical 
Agencies Everywhere 


i} 


Why Don 't You 


Earn $12.00 extra this month? 


Spare us a few hours of your time this month, and we will pay you exceptionally well, 
because we are in exceptional need of field help. Thousands upon thousands of subscrip- 
tions to The American Magazine and the Woman’s Home Companion will expire within 
the next 60 days. 

If you will call on a dozen or so people in your neighborhood with our special reduced 
fall club offers, your $12.00 will be earned very easily. Further instructions and sam- 
ples sent same day your name is received. A postal card will do. Address 


Dept. E 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Gef ) cfober 


J.B STATEMENT 


The Editor of *Everybody's" 


N THE October Everysopy’s will begin one of the 
most important and distinguished series of articles 
ever published in this magazine. Briefly, it is to be 
a joint debate upon the right or wrong, the merit or 
demerit, of Socialism. 

Socialism finds vigorous opposition, written and 
spoken, not only from those who have studied the 
subject and qualified themselves to speak, but likewise 
from many who are but ill-equipped with information to 
justify their discussion. The criticisms of Socialism are 
in large measurc spoken to audiences already opposed to 
it and possessing but little background from which to 
judge the quality of what they hear. Conversely, Social- 
ism is itself supported with the utmost earnestness not 
only by its more competent advocates but by many a 
half-equipped apostle. And Socialism on its own part 
reaches, as audiences, in largest measure those who are 


- already attached by sympathy to the cause. 


The initial importance in this series, therefore, is found 
in the fact that for the first time both sides of the subject 
are to be presented with the utmost earnestness sidc by 
side. The matter thus becomes available for the infor- 
mation and fortification of every thoughtful reader who 
recognizes the tremendous drift in this direction and the 
tremendous import of the drift. It is time for every 
American to know what is going on, and to be informed 
as to the elements of support and the elements of oppo- 
sition to Socialism. 

The second importance in the present series is found in 
the personnel of its authors and in the circumstances 
which have brought them into debate. The comment 
often heard will be familiar to many readers, that “the 
Catholic Church is the chief bulwark against Socialism." 
Many people outside the Catholic Church have spoken 
thus, and many Socialists have recognized that the Catho- 
lic Church represents the most definite organized ex- 
pression against their cause. For a long time this Church 
has made war against Socialism, through utterances 
formal and otherwise, from high Church authorities, 
through their Church press, and through their pulpit. 
Some two years ago this activity became more general 
and more systematic. Distinguished lecturers were 
brought from abroad, and from many directions the 
highly organized attack on the Socialistic theory became 
conspicuous. 

It was a long step, however, from that point when, at 
the request of EvERvBODY's, men distinguished in the 
Church councils finally assented to an open discussion 
of the subject in the pages of a secular magazine, with a 
Socialist adversary, on terms of fair challenge and reply. 


It would be an impossible thing to ask of the Church or 
of the Socialists that they should choose a representative 
for the lists by whose arguments to stand or fall. Any 
such chosen adversary would fail of perfection, and such 
failure could not be assumed as the failure of a cause in 
its ideals nor of the sponsors with whose authority he 
should speak. 

The unique thing is that there could have been an 
approach to authority in the consultation and guidance 
which Everyropy’s has received in selecting the parties 
to the discussion. Men high in the councils of these two 
world-wide groups have lent their good will, shared in the 
selection, and welcomed the conflict as one certain to be 
of the utmost value. 

Now as to the authors themselves and the subject. 
The attack on Socialism will be made by John Augustine 
Ryan, D. D., for the last twelve years Professor of Moral 
'Theology and Economics at St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He is the author of “A Living Wage,” one 
of the standard works in its own department of economics, 
and his writings, lectures, and works have given him 
national position as a leader of progressive thought in 
industrial, economic, and social fields. 

The righteousness of Socialism will be maintained by 
Morris Hillquit, a distinguished practising lawyer oí 
New York. He is the author oí “History of Socialism 
in the United States" and “Socialism in Theory and 
Practise.” It is apparent that both causes will be 
worthily supported. 

The subject is not a discussion as to whether the 
Church or Socialism is right. It is a discussion of Social- 
ism, attacked by a Churchman and defended by a Social- 
ist. Unquestionably arguments based on the teachings 
of revealed religion will be a factor in Dr. Ryan's dis- 
cussion, but he will not rest on inspiration or authority 
for weapons and armor. His position in the educational 
and industrial world is sufficient guarantee of that. 
Neither is the attack narrowed to the expression of the 
ecclesiastical attitude of the church of which Dr. Ryan 
is a member. Since he would be the first to disavow 
that he speaks with authority from his own church, he 
would certainly avoid the suggestion that he is the chosen 
champion of other denominations. Yet it is true that 
by the undertaking of this task he has become the inev- 
itable representative and contender for the position oi 
all Christian churches in so far as they are in opposition 
to Socialism witb opposition based on religious argument. 
The Protestant group of churches will find his conten- 
tions as applicable to their own attitudes as to that of 
the Catholic Church. 
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The Undying Story of 
Captain Scott 


The last pages of this somberly glorious Diary bring 
to a close an account of one of the most heroic efforts 
ofalltime. After months of overwhelming struggles 
and countless unforeseen obstacles, Scott and his 
companions come upon Amundsen's very tracks 
and find they have been beaten! 


Then they turn their weary steps homeward! Starv- 
ing, freezing and helpless, they flounder on until 
they perish, only eleven miles from food and safety. 
The sublime heroism of Captain Scott's final 
message wrings from our hearts the admiring cry, 
“There was a Man.” 
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A Illustration by Frank Craig 
for "Ripe." 









W. B. Maxwell, 
Author of “Ripe” 





“Ripe” 
By W. B. Maxwell 
(Author of ‘‘In Cotton Wool’’) 








There are many tense natures whose smoldering fires of 
affection need the spark of the unexpected to set them 
flaming into glory. The manner in which Lady Upton rose 
to the occasion when calamity threatened led to a complete 
understanding where it was needed most—at home. The 
persistency of the different “‘builders’’ is most amusing. 


Nu *The Way of a Ship in the Air" 
fs By T. R. MacMechen T 


While we have all been gazing spellbound at the spectacular 
feats of the aeroplane, Germany has gone quietly ahead im- 
proving the more prosaic airships. With characteristic thor- 
oughness she has undertaken a marvelous system for gauging 
air-currents which assures to-day greater safety fortravelers and 
greater ease for air-navigators. A most convincing article. 












"y 
Imagine crossing tracks | 
in the Antarctic Waste. 2 







Parker Fillmore, 
Author of "Crazy 
with the Heat” 






“Kidnapping Coline” 
By Henry C. Rowland (Author of “Back Fire,” etc.) 


If you were marooned ona picturesque island in the Southern 
Pacific with the girl you loved, how would you feel if 
one morning you discovered that some one with a pair of 
field-glasses had been spying on you? This is only one 
of the many unusual situations in this rollicking romance. 





All News-stands 








and artist by himself 


ON'T tell me you've never been 
to the theater! Get ou-u-t! 
Honest? What do you know 
about that! Tell you what it's 

like? Sure! 

If you've never been to a show it 
doesn't make any difference which one 
you pick out. You'll enjoy it, no matter 
how punkescent it is. 

Which is true of almost everything you 
do for the first time—except going to the 
dentist, and being mistaken for the con- 
ductor. You don't enjoy those things 
until the second time. 

Don't be absurd? Huh! One has to 
die quickly in order not to be, and even 
then one may be funny. 

Collect the morning papers after the 
first night of some play and read the criti- 
cisms carefully. Bon't balance the pa- 
pers against the fern dish and read 
with one eye and drink your coffee with 
the other. Wait till after breakfast, and 
go to it with what they tell you is your 
mind. 

The “ Daily Toast" will say something 
like this: 

* "The Moll-Buzzer' leapt into instant 
popularity last night. It is the play of 
the season. Al and Gus Thomas are sore 
this A. M. because they didn't write it. 
The author, up to last night entirely un- 
known, is to be congratulated on a mas- 
terly work which has in it none of the 
faults of the novice, nay, indeed, com- 
bines the construction of Pinero, the wit 
of Shaw, and the dramatic power of 
Ibsen, with the popular note of Geo. 
Cohan. 

“This play of the underworld should 
draw crowds for two or three decades. 
The situations are original and hair-rais- 
ing as well as being true to life. A rep- 
resentative audience sat breathless on the 
edge of its seats—one moment agonized 
with dread and suspense, the next mo- 
ment rocking and writhing with the 
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A caricature of the author 


James Montgomery Flagg 


ShPOULD 





abandonment of convulsive mirth! The 
cast was extraordinarily fine, including 
that sterling actor, Haddock Wart,— 
another vindication of the good old stock 
company training!—who gave a rarely 
splendia performance in a part that re- 
quired the finished art of just such an in- 
telligent actor. 

«He was a delight to the eye in the pic- 
turesque costume of a N. Y. detective, and 
his portrayal of that sweet old gentleman 
was delightful, as he brought out every 
shading of the character—the benev- 


in Words and Pictures 


‘Theaters 







SRY SOT 







olence, the asceticism, the dreamy gen- 
tleness, and the old-world courtesy. 
“Here at last is a play worth seeing 
over and over again! Fake your family; 
take your regiment; take your ward! 
They will thank you with tears of joy!” 
“Well,” you sparkle, “that must be 


some play—what? Let's go!" 
Hold on! Read the “Morning Mar- 
malade!" Here! 


“Another flivver added to the season’s 
long list of casualties! Any manager 
who would produce such a hodge-podge 





Don’t balance the papers against the fern dish and read with one eye 
and drink your coffee with the other 








New Ideas 
In Watch Cases 


1. Inlay Enamel Monograms, 

Your choice of any initials in any 
colors. The latest design. The new- 
est product of the designers’ art. 


2. Ribbon Monogram. You may 
have your own initials handsomely 
engraved on the gold strata case by 
hand. A justly popular design. 


3. Montgomery Dials. Every min- 
ute numbered. Especially popular 
with railroad men. 


4. Diamond Set Initial Cases. The 
glitter of a diamond on the back of 
gold cases quadruples the beauti- 
ful effect of the gold. These gems 
are not chips, but !$ carat, pure 
white, genuine full cut and faceted 
diamonds, 


5. The Burlington Special Dial is 


very popular in ladies'size watches. 


6. Inlay Enamel Monogram. For 
the woman who wants the latest 
of watch cases and one that is dis- 
tinctively individual. Scores of 
other exquisite designs for ladies' 
and gentlemen's watches. 
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Superb New Ideas 


Just Out! In Watch Cases! 


The latest products of the craft. Exquisitely beautiful. Your own ini- 
tials handsomely engraved on the superb gold strata case— guaranteed 
for 25 years. Your choice of Inlay Enamel Monograms, Block and 
Ribbon Monograms, Diamond Set, Lodge, French Art, Dragon De- 
signs. Open face or hunting cases, ladies’ or gentlemen's 12 and 16 sizes, 
A watch to suit every taste. And—DIRECT—at the rock-bottom price. 


The masterpiece of watch manufacture—19 jewels—adjusted to the second 
—adjusted to positions—adjusted to temperature—adjusted to isochronizm. 















direct, 


Boulevard, Chicago 


These Exquisite 
New Designs 


in watch cases are winning fdvor 
everywhere. And wherever the great 
Burlington Special has been intro- 
duced it is noted for its wonderful 
time keeping qualities. Ask any rail- 
road man what he thinks of the Bur- 
lington Special. Ranchmen, engineers 
and men in all walks of life whose 
duties require them to put a watch to 
the hardest tests prefer the Burlington 
because they know they can depend 
upon it. 


In the U. S. Navy 


Every fighting vessel has the Bur- 
lington Watch aboard. The S. S. Con- 
necticut alone has over 200 Burlingtona 
aboard; the Battleship Georgia has 159 
Burlingtons; the new dreadnought 
Wyoming already over one hundred 
watches. Many other battleships, 
such as the New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Minnesota, have over 100 
Burlingtons aboard. 


Think of the constant vibration, 
the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, 
the salt air and the change of climate 
from the Arctic to the Tropical: if a 
watch will stand up and give accurate 
service aboard a man-of-war it will 
stand up everywhere. 


Send the Coupon for Our 
New Book on Watches 


Learn the inside facts about watch prices, 
and the many superior points of the Burling- 
ton over double-priced products. Also illus- 
trations of all the newest up-to-date ideas 

in exquisite watches, and our letter to 

you sending the rock-bottom price— 

Just send the coupon, or a 


letter or a postal. 


Burlington 


19th St. and Marshall 
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Special 
A Remarkable Special Offer 


For reasons explained in our letter 
to you(special trade reasons) vou can now 
get direct the Superb Burlington Watch at 
the rock-bottom price—the same price that 
even the wholesale jeweler must pay— 
and in order to encourage everybody to se- 
cure this watch at once, purchasers may pay 
this rock-bottom price direct from us either 
for cash or $2.50 a month on this great 
special offer! We send the watch on ap- 
proval, prepaid. 


Sent No Money Down — Prepaid. Re- 
member, the highest grade watch direct (for spe- 
cial reasons, now) at the same price that even 
the wholesale jeweler must pay! You risk abso- 
lutely nothing—you pay nothing—not one cent 
—unless you want this exceptional offer after 
seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch. 


P xc 


p Watch 
Book Coupon 
BurlingtonWatch Co. 


Dept. 1057 
19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me (without obligations, 
prepaid), your free book on watches 
showing all the latest designs, with full 
explanation of your cash, or $2.50 a month 
offer on the Burlington Watch. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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IONE 
gives the wall finish 
you want at a price 
you can afford. It 3 
offers the widest pos- & 
sible choice of soft, É 
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» è E 
1 harmonious shades. }, 
p; : s PA 
£ Once applied, it holds | 
$ tight to the wall, which f 
* means lasting durability 
© and as frequent washing @ 
$ asyou please. Thereis .: 
. . Uu 
© no fearofstreaking with $ 
$ Flat-tone. e 
= ia 
Í Flat-toneisonlyoneofthemany = 
4 paints and varnishes described  :* 
= in our [s 
^ Portfolio of Suggestions for =~ 
|] Painting and Decorating F1 
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of stale banalities as ‘The Moll-Buzzer’ 
deserves to be redrawn from an early tin- 
type and published! The underbred pup 
who collected, pinched, and signed his 
name to this shovelful of chaos deservés 
to be sent to Flushing for life! We have 
sat through some awful evenings in our 
sad career, but, ye gods and whitebait! 
Why, I even tried to sleep by counting 
sheep jumping over a gate! The snores 
of those of the audience who had not 
actually died in their seats kept me piti- 
fully conscious! 

“The cast was well suited to the pro- 
duction, being a round-up of the waifs of 
the Rialto, and of all these shabby and 
flabby hams the worst was Haddock 
Wart! How that superannuated old 
freight-car tourist ever persuades any 
manager, even Einstein, to place him in 
any play is beyond our reckoning, even 
in a thinking part—but as a principal his 
unpleasant presence before the footlights 
isan insult to the cheesiest audience! The 
‘Moll-Buzzer’ when it goes to-night to 
the storehouse will outrank the rankest 
of the failures of a generation." 

“For the love of Modieskal How can 
two papers have such different opinions?" 


In this case he says nothing, but looks 
through a bunch of tickets, picks out two, 
puts them up to their waists in an en- 
velope, and pushes them under the grill. 

“Where are they?” 

“Fifteenth row—very good seats.” 

“How many rows are there in the or- 
chestra?” 

The B. O. feller gives customer an 
awful look. 

“Sixteen.” 

“Are they behind a pillar?” 

“There isn't a pillar in the house. 
They're very good seats." The B. O. 
feller rises on his toes and looks meaningly 
over the customer's shoulders. 

Customer gets the movement and is 
bullied into saying, “Oh, all right, I'll 
take’em.” Hands out a clean five-dollar 
bill and gets a sick one-dollar bill in 
change and moves away, bumping into 

eople dazedly as he puts the tickets into 
his pocketbook. He also may be heard 
muttering something about being damned 
if he will give up fifty cents more on a 
ticket to Tyson’s, anyway! 

Also the glass door swings back a hissed 
“Graft!” 

You step up and say to the B. O. F. 





You seem to be gazing into a mattress with the cover off 


“My boy, my bo-o-oy! Whoever said 
they fad Read between the lines!” 

“Well, what am I to think?” 

"You're not supposed to. Just ask 
someone whose opinion to you 1s worth- 
less, what he thinks of the play, and if he 
thinks it's poor get seats immediately!" 

You go to the box office, in your inno- 
cence, to get seats. There is a man ahead 
of you, and vou listen to the talk. It 
goes like this: 

“Two seats for to-night.” 

The gent who has the seats to sell is 
protected by a bronze grill. You under- 
stand why this is later on. 

Gent gives the customer a quick sizing- 
up glance and sees that his suit is made 
out of wool off of a regular sheep and not 
the Mississippi breed that gives cotton. 
If the customer had worn one of the latter 
or had skewered his bow tie with a scarf 
pin, the box office gent would have asked 
“Balcony or orchestra?” 


“He'd have gotten the idea of the location 
of his seats quicker if you had said one 
row from the back, wouldn't he?" 

“Ts that so! Do ycu want seats?" 

“Yes, I do. Two for to-night. What 
row?" 

“Fifteenth.” 

You smile a lopsided and cynical smile. 

“All right." 

That night you go to the theater. You 
hand the usherine the ticket stubs, hoping 
foolishly against all reason that some- 
how the seats will miraculously be way 
down near the footlights—you know 
they can’t be, but still— 

they are not. 

Two bulbous old citizenesses of Mos- 
holu stand groaningly up and try to flat- 
ten themselves out so you can pass on 
to your seats. You see that you cannot 
possibly walk straight past them, and 
you wonder which is the least unrefined 
manner to get by them. Just as you 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 





“Balcony or orchestra ?" 


decide and start, one of the citizenesses 
says, "Oh, wait—" and grabs her hat 
from where she has pinned it on the 
nickel-in-the-slot machine in front of 
her. You think for a second she is after 
your watch. 

After you are seated and help your 
wife unstrangle herself out of her cloak 
and pick up her opera glass bag seven or 
eight times, and say, “O, my God, can't 
you hang on to anything?" you look in 
the direction of the stage, and gasp like 
a catfish in a bucket of flour! You seem 
to be gazing into a mattress with the 
cover off. Of course it is just your con- 
founded luck to be behind one of the 
largest heads of hair in the world! The 
woman probably had more hair than was 
strictly decent to start with, and she 
must have borrowed large consignments 
of it from easy-going cousins. You look 
forward in an unfeeling way to curvature 
of the spine for her. She needn't come 


sniveling to you for sympathy when she 
gets it! You try to get a glimpse of the 
stage through a hollow curl that is point- 
ing toward you, but the darn thing curves 
at the farther end and leads up toward 
the ceiling. 

The curtain goes up, and by leaning 
your chin on the shoulder of a beautiful 
young girl on your left you manage to 
see half an actor or so at a time. Behind 
in the next row is a family lately from 
Grand Street. (To those of you who are 
not Newyorkers, Grand Street is in one 
of our most exclusive residence sections!) 
They help the evening entertainment by 
a steady flow of conversation, and they 
all tuck what they can of their large feet 
into the backs of the seats in front of 
them, which gives you a particularly un- 
comfortable feeling that someone is trying 
to get into your hip pocket and not car- 
ing a whoop how long it takes to do it. 

Then in a very tense moment, when 
the flapper heroine is taking her nightie 
and her baby-grand piano out onto the 
moors rather than be a bone of contention 
between her father and his stenographer, 
and there is a hush in the audience as 
solemn as a British family looking over 
the comic papers, some old beagle in the 
orchestra starts coughing. This gets 


'em all going and it is only a moment | 


when they are in full cry, barking away 
madly like the Dorsetshire Hounds, I 
mean to say! 

It’s a bronchial panic. 

After you have taken a full course in 
theatergoing you are led to make the 
following observations: 

The fourth act in either comedy or 
tragedy is always an anti-climax. 

In the last act of a comedy it is always 
the next morning and the drawing-room 
is always untidy and the ladies always 
come down-stairs into it yawning and 
protesting that they haven’t slept a wink. 

Tallow candles used on the stage must 
be abnormally powerful. When one is 
brought into a dark room the room grad- 
ually becomes as brilliantly illumined as 
Child's restaurant. Not suddenly, but 
gradually. 





The American Business Man always finds it necessary to blow smoke 


generously in the face of every woman in 


the play 
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Residence of Mr. Theodore N. Ri Hemp- 
stead, L. I. Mr. A. T. Remick, 103 Park Ave., 
New York, Architect. Heated with Pierce 
American Water Boiler and Pierce Louraine 
Radiation. 


You must learn 
about house heat 
froma Heat Primer 


Take the technical talk 


out of the house-heating 
story and anybody can 
understand it. And every- 
body should, before de- 
ciding on what kind of 
heat to have and what 
heaterto get. Our Primer, 


What Heat for 


Your House 


(Sent free on request) 


tells this heat story in the sim- 
lest terms—tells the difference 
bawe steam and hot water, 
the advantages of each and 
how each system works. lt 
also explains, in the same sim- 
le way, the various types of 
Pierce Boilers and the won- 
derful heat-producing and 
coal-saving features which have 
placed them in 300,000 homes. 
Your steamfitter can give 
ou the figures on a perfect 
beating system. Send for our 
Primer and get the facis first. 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 
250 James Street Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pierce Service in all Principal Cities 
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What is the Aurora 


Borealis 


& Scientists have been puzzled since their first knowledge of the “Northern Lights" o 

to explain the secret of these gorgeous Arctic displays. Warren H. Miller, the 
naturalist, suggests the key to the mystery in the October issue of POPULAR ELECTRICITY and the WoRLD's 
ADVANCE. You'll enjoy his article and be surprised to find how little you knew of this most fascinating natural 
phenomenon. A brisk whisk from the polar regions, and here we are in the Blue Ridge Mountain district to see 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


. WORLDS ADVANCE 





POPULAR 


ELECTRICITY 


A Marvel of the Age 


in one of our greatest power developments. 
The story of an immense district where tradi- 
tion ruled and progress slumbered, revitalized 
and practically made over by modern push and in- 
dustry, makes romantic reading. Another little jump 
of 9,000 miles to examine 


The Ancient Tanks of Aden 


on Great Britain’s rocky fortress at the Red 
Sea’s entrance. Built by ancient Persians 
before the dawn of history, these unique reser- 
voirs have kept well preserved in a land where—it 
never rains, is hotter than Hades and mighty un- 
healthy for a white man. And by the way, perhaps 
you have never seen the 


Illuminated Flying Fish 


at Catalina Island off the Pacific coast. No? 
Why it's quite the thing among the natives and 
visitors to the Submarine Gardens at Avalon— 
a spectacle sure to delight and astonish you. 


Wirelessbetween Germany and America 


is an accomplished fact and upon the completion 
of certain experiments to gather the necessary 
data, a direct New York-Berlin commercial 
connection will be established. You want to keep 
posted on big things like this. You will be inter- 
ested, too, in the immense *'Safety First" campaign 
inaugurated for 


Protecting the Lives of 200,000 Steel Workers 


There has been an alarming percentage of 
fatalities in our big industries which must be 
reduced by proper preventive measures. 
Modern humanitarianism demands protection for 
"the man on the job.” Dr. Robert Grimshaw tells 
you some funny things about 


Heaven-Born and Other Inventors 


His humorous article, besides amusing you, 
will probably make you think twice before 
rushing off to “get out a patent on" your next 
invention. These few selections from the October 
issue are just typical of the 


200 Fascinating Subjects 


embellished with a wonderfully varied assortment of 


200 Striking Illustrations 


which go to make up a magazine distinctly worth your while. 


AND 
THE 


for October 


WORLD’S ADVANCE 


Now On Sale At Your Newsdealer’s 


You must see a copy to really appreciate its wealth of interesting features, but to whet 
your appetite for the good things awaiting you, note this brief summary of contents. 


MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT 


Sixteen pages—presenting the latest photo plays, with 
anecdotes of players and producers, and, in addition, car- 
rying you step by step through the fascinating details of plan- 
ning, staging, photographing and producing, until finally, 
before the screen, you view with heightened interest the 
films unrolled for your entertainment. 


WORLD’S PICTURE GALLERY 
History in the making, as told by the camera in sixteen 
pages of striking photographs from all parts of the globe. 
A veritable travelogue and world epitome of ufusual 
interest and educational value. 


THE GREAT ELECTRICAL SECTION 


“Greatest Servant of Man—Itself Unknown," elec- 
tricity is today revolutionizing every branch of human 
endeavor. It is literally civilization's dominant force in 
this, the most intensive and progressive age in the world's 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


Get It TODAY 


from Your Newsdealer 


for October 
15c a copy 


history. This 64-page section—a magazine in itself— 
tells you simply and clearly the things you should know 
about electricity. Replete with interesting facts and 
fascinating stories, it carries you through a world of 
marvels, providing wholesome, entertaining reading for 
the entire family, with practical instructions for all desir- 
ing to apply electricity to their own needs in the home, 
store, factory, office, farm or anywhere. 


MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES 


presenting tersely, yet comprehensively, the world's 
progress along other than electrical lines. "These thirty- 
two pages keep you posted on what is going on in the 
world about you in all the varied activities of our complex 
civilization. From everywhere there is brought before 
you vivid, living pictures and views of humanity in action 
today, interesting—educational—uplifting. 


This immense 128-page entertainment awaits you in 


WORLD'S ADVANCE 


for October 
15c a copy 


AND 
THE 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and your own name and 
address with 15c in coin or stamps and we will mail you a copy, postpaid. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. Clark St, Chicago 
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Quartered 
Oak in Any 
Standard 
Finish 
















Shipped on approval Pee" 


The Kind That 


Lasts a Life Time 


Isn't that the furniture you are looking for, par- 
tieularly when it means an unlimited selection of 
the world's best market and a big saving in dollars 
and cents? 

This is what Quality furniture offers. It is sold 
direct to you from the Quality factory at the 
wholesale factory price. Send for our new 


Arts and Crafts Furniture 


Free Catalogue 
All furniture is shipped at our risk, for Save 
your approval. If not completely the Dealer's 
satisfied return to us. We Profit 
pay all expenses. 
Write for this Quality 
Catalogue today. It 
will save you time 
and money 


Quality Furniture Co. 


(Formerly Grand 
Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co.) 


uilding Grand Rapids, Mich. 









$8.25 
1117 Quality B: 





is the finest boys’ pub on in the world. 
Get This Splendid Magazine for YOUR Boy! 
lt will give him no end of pleasure, entertainment and instruction 
Fach issue is filled with clean, fasci s of intense interest 
to every live boy. ectricity, Mechanics, 
A 3 outs, Photography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Beau- 
tifally illustrated throughout. Hand- 
some covers in colors. Special 
Offer: Send only $1.00 for a FULL 
YEAR'S subscription. We will send 
| each new subscriber one of these 
splendid Electric Engines. Itwillrun 

















Satisfaction 
or money 
refunded. 







1,000 revolutions a minute on one dry 
battery. Safo;easyto operate. A marvel 
of mechanical and scientific ingenuity. 
ed Engine is much larger than illustra- 
tion.) Transportation charges prepaid, 

THE SCOTT F, REDFIELD CO., 371 Main ST., SMETHPORT, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAG AZINE atall news-stands, 10 cents a copy. 
Eee massam mss 


» BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities, pleasant work, short bours, all 
holidays of, yearly vacation with pay, good salary. 
Learn at Diploma in six months, Catalog free. 

, Pres. 
Banking, 104 McLene Bld., Columbus, 0. 

















Look For The 
Wood Core 
When You Order 

















HEN you'll know you have the 
genuine—the strongest, the 
most satisfactory material for 
wall linings, ceilings, partitions, 
window trims, etc 

Impervious to cold, heat and 
moisture. The only wall board on 
which you can safely apply wall 
paper. : 

Send for Sample 

Test it in comparison with other 
wall boards. 


Sold in strips four 
feet wide by one to 
eighteen feet long by 
dealers everywhere. 




















Northwestern 
Compo-Board Co. 


4314LyndaleAve.No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Women who come to the theater hatted 
always wait until the curtain starts up 
before they remove their lids. 

I have seen men in aisle seats who did 
not get up and go out between the acts. 

Billy Burke and, hence, all other young 
actorines with yeller hair say, ‘‘Dun’t’ 
when they mean “Don’t.” Its awful 
cute, but it makes you want to go out- 
doors and kick a blind black-and-tan 
terrier into the Ambrose Channel! 

When the coat-room boy in the foyer 
says several times in quick succession to 
you, “Check your coat!” you wish there 
were some way of getting around that 
notice in the decalogue about killing. 

An actor who portrays a character 
lower socially and morally and physically 
than the average run of shad gets greater 
applause than one who portrays a char- 
acter correspondingly higher in scale. 
Which is unjust, because it is not very 
difficult to assume a lower status. Try 
it yourself and see. 

he actor who plays an American Busi- 
ness Man, especially the British brand 
of actor, always finds it necessary, in 
order to put the character over, to chew 
a large cigar unpleasantly and blow 
smoke generously in the (ace of every 
woman in the play. 

You add to this a few of the bromidi- 
ums you hear: 

“Yes, we go to the theater four or five 
nights a week—what else is there to do, 
evenings?” 

“We go every year to see John Drew, 
of course. He's a regular institution." 

“I can't stand May Irwin; but she is 
funny!" 

“Gee, aren’t these rotten seats? They 
told me they were not under the balcony !" 

Between the acts: She (laughing), 
“You always ask me if I mind, j D 
but you always go out!” 





Prize Contests 


An Announcement From 
the Editor 


Send to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE 500 words on “My Most Suc- 
cessful New Year's Resolution." Three 
prizes—first Prize, $20; second prize, $10; 
third prize, $10. Winning stories to appear 
in the January number. This competition 
closes October 15th. 

Other competitions will follow. “What 
is a Criminal?” (see Interpreters House 
for this month) closes November 15th, same 
prizes, winning stories to appear in the 
February number. 

Be as frank and autobiographical as you 
desire. Your name will not be published 
without permission. 

Contributions to this contest will not be 
returned except where specially requested 
and postage 1s enclosed. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 





If you are a real enthusiast over THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue AMERICAN Macazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


“I advise 
you to paint your house 


with High Standard. 


“You want your 
house to be painted as 
well as the best in the 
neighborhood. 


“A good appearance is 
always a valuable asset, but you 
must also consider the pro- 
tecting power and the wearing 
quality of the paint you use. 
Paint your house with 


OWE 
High Standard 


LIQUID: PAINT 


and for every dollar it costs ten 
times as much will be added 
to the value of your house.” 


“High Standard” paint is the 
paint to use, because its superior 
spreading and hiding qualities make 
it go farthest for the money; 
because of the exceptional fresh- 
ness, depth and permanence of the 
colors; because of the way it wears 
and continues to wear; because it is 
the best product of 40 years of suc- 
cessful experience in paint making. 


Mellotone your walls 


using Lowe Brothers—the only 
Mellotone. The most beautiful 
flat interior wall finish—washable, 
hygienic and durable. The colors 
are soft and beautiful and harmon- 
ize with any decorative scheme. 
Send for color cards. 

Ask your local “HighStandard” dealer-agent 
to give you Paint Information and color com- 


binations for exteriors, interior walls, floors, 
woodwork, etc. Also get these 


Valuable Books FREE 


Have the best looking buildings in your neigh- 
borhood. Our booklets tell you how. “Homes 
Attractive From Gate to Garret” and “Mello- 
tone Your Walls” sent Free to readers of this 
magazine. Write today. Also let us help you 
with your special decorative problems. 


The Lowe 
Brothers Co. 


505 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York 
Chicago Kansas City 
LOWE BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 





In the Interpreters House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the Interpreter] and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house [BUNYAN’S PiLGRIM'S PROGRESS] 





as he finished adding a column 
of figures; “I find that in ten 
years the Legislature of New York State 
alone has put more than seven thousand 
five hundred statutes on the books. “What 
do you suppose we would think of that 
if we were not accustomed to it?" 
“Isnt it an extraordinary thing to 
contemplate!" said the Reporter. We 
call ourselves a people capable of self- 
government, and yet the Legislature 
has to grind out an average grist of seven 
hundred and fifty statutes a year to keep 
us going. I dare say New York State is 
fairly typical in that respect too, no better 
than the others, and probably no worse. 
Something seems wrong somewhere." 
“If we could only find out who the 
Other Fellow is," said the Poet, “we 


could get on track 
Who is “the 


of what is wrong. It 
Other Fellow"? is chiefly his fault 
that we are the most 
statute-ridden people on the face of the 
earth." ; 

“What other fellow?" asked the Cynic. 

“That’s just what I can't tell you,” 
ree the Poet; “I don't know. 1 wish 
I did. He, whoever he is, is the man who 
is all the time involving us in this con- 
tinual humiliation and expense of excess- 
ive lawmaking. Each new statute is 
an attempt to find and locate him; and 
when you put your finger on him he 
isn't there." 

"What are you talking about, any- 
way?" asked the Cynic, whose highly 
practical mind was puzzled at these 
cryptic utterances. 

“Well,” said the Poet, “I am right, I 
think, in affirming that you would live 
precisely the same life you are living 
now if there had never been such a thing 
as a statute existing anywhere in the 
world. You have no more personal re- 
lation to the New York statutes or the 
Federal statutes, they no more affect 
your conduct or guide your impulses 
than if you were living in the moon. 
If they were all wiped off the books to- 
night you would go on living just as good 
a life without them as you did with them. 
Does the law ever consciously influence 
you, or do you ever even think of it in a 
personal way, from one year’s end 
to another? 

"[ don't believe I do,” 
Cynic. "What of it?" 

“Why, this:"— continued the Poet— 
"For you the law is practically non- 
existent. So it is for me, for the Re- 
sponsible Editor, the Philosopher, the 
Observer, and all the rest of us, and so 
it is for Smith, Jones, Brown, and every- 
body we are acquainted with all over the 
United States. The course of our lives 
is not rigidly good nor rigidly bad. As 
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“aS A PEOPLE, we've certainly got 
the habit," remarked the Cynic 


replied the 


Tolstoy says, it is like a river, wide in 
some places and narrow in others, deep 
here and shallow there. Our impulses 
are generally good, we have our tempta- 
tions and sometimes make bad breaks: 
but the statute law of New York State 
has no more control of our impulses and 
no more weight against our temptations 
than the law of the Medes and Persians. 
Isn’t it so?” 
“Certainly,” assented the Cynic. 
“Very well,” went on the Poet, “for 
you and me, then, and for everybody else 
we ever saw, the law is a superfluity. It 
is a dead letter to us because of our 
general good will, good sense, and general 
preference for doing the right thing 
nearly all the time, as well as we know 
how. And when our lapses come, the 
law neither restrains us nor enlightens 
nor converts us. So, all round, as far 
as we are concerned, it might as well not 
exist at all. 
“But now somewhere in the United 
States, somewhere apparently in every 
state in the Union, 


Somebody there is a curious be- 
Wholly Unlike ing, wholly unlike 
Everybody Else ourselves and unlike 


everybody else we 
ever saw or heard of. His life is not fluid 
and elastic like a human being's. His 
preferences cannot be influenced by the 
general prevailing current of collective 
good sense and good temper. He is not 
amenable to reason or affection and is 
insensible to human  emotion,—some- 
thing troglodvtic, one would say. He 
cannot possibly be improved by any kind 
of experience; and the only way he can be 
dealt with is by punishment and great 
violence, and the community is justified 
in hating him, because hatred is the only 
thing he understands and responds to. 

“This is the Other Fellow. It is on 
his account that we invite this awful 
annual calamity called a meeting of the 
Legislature. New York's Legislature has 
just ended its one hundred and thirty- 
sixth session! Surely ten sessions would 
be enough to produce all the laws neces- 
sary for the guidance of a rational human 
society,—far more than enough,—if it 
were not for the Other Fellow. 

“So you can imagine how hard I have 
been searching for the Other Fellow, the 
curiosity I have had to hunt him up and 
find out what he is really like. I thought 
I had a right to know something about 
him since [eas chipping in pretty hand- 
somely for this tremendous social ma- 
chinery that we keep up on his account; 
so I started out on his trail. 

“I have been after him seven years now 
and haven't found him yet. Sometime 
I am going to write out my experiences 
in full. They are interesting reading; 
and the most interesting part of them is the 
directions I got to aid me in my search. 


“Out West seven years ago, when I 
first set out on my pilgrimage after. the 
Other Fellow, certain Socialists told me 
he was Mr. Rockefeller. Others said, 
Mr. Carnegie. Then I met some mem- 
bers of the Anti-Saloon League, who told 
me he was keeping a saloon. Others 
were sure I would find him in the National 
Manufacturers! Association; others, in 
the Whisky. Trust; others said he was 
among the railway presidents; and so 
on. Each person I talked with seemed 
to have his own idea of who the Other 
Fellow was and where to find him and 
just what ought to be done with him: 

ut with all of them he always remained 
the Other Fellow. 

"In New York our 'good' people as- 
sured me I would find the Other Fellow 
among the ‘criminal classes.’ I asked 
what these were and where they were, 
and no one seemed to have a very clear 
idea. I got so many odd replies to mv 
inquiries about criminals and the crimina? 
classes that I thought I would get you to 
start a contest in the magazine for the 
best 300-word answer to the simple 
question, What is a criminal? Strange. 
that we talk about criminals as though 
they were a definite species, like cats or 
chickens, and yet no one seems really to 
know what a criminal is. At least, I 
never found anyone able to tell me. 

“Some here lately were quite sure that 
Lieutenant Becker was the Other Fellow; 
but we thrashed out that hypothesis in 
this department last February and found 
nothing in it. Over in Paterson they 
told me it was Bill Haywood. Up in 
New England they say it is Mr. Mellen; 
and so it goes. 

“Well, I followed directions and often 
I was encouraged to believe I had a likely 
candidate. Again and again, among the 
capitalists, saloon keepers, gunmen, labor 
leaders, railway officials, Wall Street 
magnates, thieves, prostitutes, captains 
of industry, and others to whom I had 
been recommended, I would be sure I 
was going to find the Other Fellow. But 
behold, as soon as I had cultivated the 
most promising specimens long enough 
to catch their reaction to life 1 saw at 
once that the Other Fellow wasn't there, 
but only a human being essentially like 
you or me or anybody else. 

“So I have never yet found the Other 
Fellow: and when you think of how 
elusive and uncertain he is and how ex- 
pensive and burdensome it is to keep up 
this perpetual statute-grinding about 
him, Ln beginning to wonder whether 
our lives and fortunes and sacred honor 
would suffer much if he were let alone 
a while." 

"You flushed your own game," said 
the Philosopher, smiling at the Poet's 

uaint conceit. "The only wav to find the 

ther Fellow is never to trouble yourself 
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HE impor- 

- tance of fire- 
safety embraces every building—and fire-safety can be be- 
stowed upon every building by a construction of 


NAI CO-HOLIOW"TILE 


It is true that Natco Hollow Tile has become most prominent as the fireproof and 


permanent material used in the great modern skyscrapers and the more expensive resi- 


dences. 


It is just as much a fact that Natco Hollow Tile has succeeded the other 


building materials for industrial plants and modest homes— buildings of all descriptions. 


Every one interested in any way in any build- 
ing project should have personal acquaintance with 
Natco Hollow Tile. The buildings of the future, 
whether small and guarding the lives of a few, or 
large and housing the many, must be fire safe. 
Natco Hollow Tile in its adaptation to the different 
types of buildings and with its efficiency established, 
affords the opportunity to build every building fire 
safe. The additional expense incurred is more than 
offset by the increased value from every point of view. 


More permanent than other materials and with a 
natural insulation against heat, cold and dampness 
from the air inside the tiles. 

Don't make the mistake of assuming that 
any Hollow Tile will do for your Home.  Insist on 
blocks bearing the **Natco"' Trade Mark. This 
Trade Mark is put there so that you can distin- 
guish Natco Hollow Tile from the Hollow Tile 
that has only a lower price with which to claim 
your consideration, 


Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “ Fireproof Houses," fully 
describing, with illustrations, every detail and phase of Natco construction. Contains 80 photo- 
graphs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING: COMPANY 


Dept. A, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Organized 
1889 
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pene Gamegear furniture value means 
lasting worth for you. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is standardized in quality, value and 
price. The piece you buy today had the same value yesterday, 
and you could pay no more or no less for it tomorrow, or a 
year hence. This is one reason why Berkey & Gay furniture 
is not found in ‘‘cut-price’’ or ‘‘closing-out’’ assortments. 

To the best woods we add our best workmanship, faultless 
design and exquisite finish. We cannot rush our work. We 
will not cheapen it. And people who buy our furniture are 
proud of it. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 
"For Your Childrens Heirlooms " 


OU will always know our E DO not publish a 
productions by the Berkey catalog. Berkey & 
Gay furniture is not the 


& Gay shop mark. [t is 
inlay P catalog sort. For fifteen two- 
inlaid, made a part of each piece, cent U. S stamos: We wi quad 


and is our final, authoritative you our de luxe booklet, "Character in 
expression of approval of wood, 
design, finish and appearance. 
For you it is more than a guar- 
antee, it is a pledge of good faith. 
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Furniture," which is an informative 
history and discussion of Period furni- 
ture, illustrated in color, by Rene 
Vincent. 

Our free booklets—any of which is 
sent on request—include: 
The Story of Berkey & Gay 


moat interesting bit of history.) 


Entertaining Your Guests 
(A booklet on the newest novelty pleces.) 
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Our dealer, with the displays 
on his floors, and our portfolio of 
direct photogravures, enables you 






Things to Remem- 












A ber 
to select understandingly, from Mastérplacée in 
the entire Berkey & Gay line. Miniature 
Our Period pieces are recognized Travelogues in 
Furniture $ 






as the most successful interpre- 
tation of the thought of the old 
masters in beautiful and useful 
furniture. 


(Authoritative, brief talks ; 
on Period pieces. ) 


Eugene Field's ' 
Famous “In Am- 
sterdam" Poem 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each 
Berkey 9 Gay piece 
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Typewriter Stand and Cabinet on 


15 Days’ Free Trial 


Occupies only P 


4 sq. ft. of 
Floor Space Meets every requirement of a modern business office. 
S 6 sa.ft. Occupies only 4 sq. ft. as compared with the 10 sq.ft. taken 
aves © sq. up by the old style typewriter desk. Ample space for a 


week's supply of stationery, but no drawers to become a ‘‘catch all" for 
odds and ends. Always clean and sanitary. Firm and rigid when on its 
feet, a simple turn of the lever puts the leather casters in position, and 
it is easily and silently moved about for better light or from room to room. Has inde- 
structible steel frame with built up wood platforms, noiseless under operation. 
Sides fold ap, steel top rolls down and locks securely. We guarantee it to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


\ Write us on your business stationery for the 15 days’ trial, 1f not satisfactory 
DE we will buy it back atthe full price. We fill orders through our dealers or through 
yours if we have none, providing you will give us his name, Write us to-day, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 12: etr tk os okine for our mam: 








Office Supply Dealers 
We have an attractive proposition for you. 
Write us for it AT ONCE 








Address: The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2351 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio | 


about his reaction to life. Then you will 
meet him on every street corner. Tha: 
is the true secret of Socialism, of the 


Prohibitionists, and 
To Find “the of all the schemes for 
Other Fellow" governmental regu- 


lation that are now 
so popular—in short, 
of every plan to erect special rules of con- 
duct into general laws. 

“Your Western friends began by hat- 
ing Mr. Carnegie; therefore they could 
not approach him without prejudice; 
therefore they could not see life through 
his eyes and interpret his reaction to it; 
therefore they were sure he was the Other 
Fellow—reprobate, non-human, a mere 
devil’s automaton; therefore, naturally, 
their minds turned to the non-human 
machinery of law as the only thing that 
could. reach and deal with him. 

“Thus our ‘good’ people think about 
the saloon keepers, prostitutes and gun- 
men. Thus our milio spirited citizens 
think about Mr. Mellen and the folks 
down in Wall Street. They begin by 
hating. Perhaps they are mostly un- 
conscious of it, but they do. If you ever 
want to find the Other Fellow, you must 
positively begin by hating somebody. 
Then you can never understand him, 
never get his reaction,to life, you are 
sure to be led into enormous errors about 
him and into the most stupid and foolish 
ways of dealing with him,—and he will 
always be the Other Fellow for you, to 
the queen's taste." 

"Probably you are right," said the 
Poet. ‘Our penal laws seem to serve no 
purpose but that of hatred and revenge. 
But speaking of their stupidity and fool- 
ishness, let me tell you a story. Oklahoma 
has alaw which presumes to regulate even 
the amount of liquor one may have in 
one'sown house. ‘There are officials called 
‘enforcers’ who have the right of search 
and seizure. A friend of mine was pass- 
ing through Oklahoma last month when 
some enforcers boarded the train early 
in the morning, and such baggage as they 
found locked they slit open with knives 
and searched for contraband liquor. And 
there appears to be no recourse from this 
outrage nor any appeal whatever. 

“This took place in America, the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 

Now let me tell you 
Russia Said,'Do what Russia does 
Not Want" to She started out in 
Get Drunk 1896 on her problem 

of alcoholism,—and 
she had a bad one, worse than anything 
we ever had to face,—not by prohibition 
or crusades or search and seizure or anv 
kind of repressive legislation, but by the 
simple human expedient of inducing her 
people not to want to get drunk. To-day 
she is first of the nations in success with 
the problem of alcoholism. There is a 
wonderful journalistic story in what she 
has done and the way she has done it. 

“T believe that all repressive laws are 
ineffectual, but that is a small matter. 
I object to them because they are all 
based on the idea of the Other Fellow. 
They interpose the barrier of hatred 
between human beings; and thus they are 
the greatest hindrances to our living 
human and brotherly and beautiful lives. 
Compared with this, the question of 
their efficiency is simply nothing. |f 
Oklahoma were dry as a bone, her un- 


You Must Hate 
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conscionable statute would still so retard 
the cause of humanity, human brother- 
hood, human intelligence and sympathy, 
that it would have to be regarded as a 
profound calamity. 

“Let me show you how this is so. In 
some places you see a sign, ‘Keep off the 
grass,—penalty, $5.00. Elsewhere you 
see, *Please don't step here,—the grass is 
tender.’ For curiosity I have stopped 
in crowded parks an hour at a time to 
watch the effect of these two signs. One 
worked precisely as well as the other. 
The only difference was that the first 
sign tempted me to think it was worth 
five dollars to ‘make good’ on its assump- 
tion that I was the Other Fellow. One 
experience like my friend’s in Oklahoma 
would have made me want to fight, in the 
first place, and then to spend all the rest of 
my life smuggling whisky through Okla- 
homa, and old-fashioned mountain bust- 
head at that, warranted to kill at forty 
rods. 

“That is what the extreme legalists 
lose sight of, that they are not dealing 
with the non-human impervious Other 

Fellow but with hu- 
Confirming Men man beings whom 
in Their Sins they are hardening 

in their sins. A 
drunkard before a closed saloon is still 
a drunkard at heart. A prostitute fined 
is a prostitute fined. A gambler in jail is 
a gambler in jail. The a does not en- 
courage them to live more wholesome 
and beautiful lives or give them anything 
to think of besides their own diseased 
interests, and they all have twenty-four 
hours every day to get through somehow 
or other, like the rest of us. But the for- 
malists never think of these things. 

“Force, hatred, repression, always 
work exactly this way wherever human 
beings are concerned. I wish the rail- 
road presidents would stop their silly 
press agent's 'defenses, which neither 
prepossess nor deceive anybody, and come 
out with manly acknowledgements, tak- 
ing the public right into their confidence. 
It is the sure way to a square deal. Yet 
I don't wonder that they will not. If I 
were Mr. Brown or Mr. Mellen I'm 
afraid I would try to be the Other Fellow, 
as near Milton's Satan as I could, as long 
as the legislatures, courts, and commis- 
sions kept on assuming that I was. 
Think of being able to remain even half 
human when every official assumption 
is that you are all wolf! Isn't it a wonder- 
ful testimony to human nature's persistent 
instinct for goodness? If the formalists 
could only open their eyes and see it, 
maybe they might learn to trust it a 
little more and trust a little less to mere 
mechanical statute-mongering. They 
might catch a glimpse of the august law 
of moral action and reaction, whereby 
hatred, force, impatience, infallibly beget 
their like and nothing but their like. 

"A prominent Prohibitionist said to 
me the other day that he had often told 
his state organization that if all the 
excise laws were repealed, the liquor 
problem would settle itself. He is right. 
| am for the unconditional repeal of 
every law dealing with liquor, gam- 
bling, Sunday-observance, prostitution, — 
in fact, the whole Penal Code. These are 
human problems and cannot be dealt 
with by machinery. It is our inept and 
mischievous confidence in machinery that 

















“How Rich Haddorff Piano Player Style E 


An extremely pleasing style in Mahogany 

p? of the much approved 4-feet 6-inches 

t e one S height. The only player piano with the 
e *Homo"-tone. 


HE minute you hear the Haddorff, you will notice the full, rich, abun- 

dant tone—rich in the strong, thrilling music, rich in the soft, tender, 

dreamy passages. It is surprising how much better the music sounds 
when endowed with this Haddorff tone richness. 


HADDORFF PIANO 


The Piano with the "Homo" Vibrating Sounding Board. 


A notable scientific discovery is the basis of the Haddorff tone—the discov- 
ery of how to utilize fully the great tone possibilities of the sounding board. 
The Haddorfi *Homo"-Vibrating Sounding Board makes possible the 
Haddorff tone of unusual richness—the **Homo"-tone. 


The Haddorff Player Piano is the only player possess- 
ing this distinctive Haddorff tone — the  Homo"-tone. 


Words are useless to describe a tone which can be appreciated only by the 
ear. It is impossible here to make you realize that the 
Haddorff tone is so rich and satisfactory. Yet thousands 
have found it so, and there is probably a Haddorff dealer 
or owner in your community. 












Let us give you a letter of introduction to such a 


person, You will not be urged to buy. We are 
satisfied to have you know how rich the Haddorff 
tone is. Write us and we will also send 


our interesting booklet, The Homo-tone.” 


Excellently Made 
Grands, Uprights, Player Pianos 


HADDORFF PIANO CO. 


310 Ames Street 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history. form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg renes -—« e TAPRIMON 2 Magana À 
250- page alogue free. ease ress ^ 
Dr. Meneein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL L&C HardImuth's 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


in , 
LEARN JEWELERS' ENGRAVING KOH-HNOOR 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We wil | 








teach the beginner better eng ¢ than be can gala In years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. S for our catalog 


The Engraving School, 1008 Page Ridg., Michigan Ave..Chicago, Il. p E N el LS 


LEARN 7o WRITE) $5 ir 
ADVERTISEMENTS ph positively show you by mall 
How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free PAGE-DAVIS COn ery. 
1008 Page Building, Chicago, lll. or 150 Nassan St.. New York e, 
You CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY, Beginners earn thorcuriiy vader ; 
our perfect meth 7 orles before completing the 
course. We help those w ant to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 


School of Short-Sto Dept. 1008, Pa: Building, Chicago 
TAS 7 SB ee 17 DEGREES 
&COPYING 


will teach. you by 
































hool of Illustration, 
100° Pare Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill 


mall how to draw for 
macarines and news- 
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"For faczzg the walls of your home— 
no matter what the backing—the most 
satisfactory material is 


Hy-tex Brick 


“The claims for other facing materials, except brick, 
are advanced by manufacturers of backing material. Who, 
for instance, urges you to build of stucco? It’s not stucco 
but backing they have to sell. 

* No matter what the backing, for beauty, permanence, 
fire-safety and economy you want Hy-tex Brick for facing." 

Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes is a booklet giving pictures 


and floor plans of 26 houses of really moderate cost. Sent on receipt 
of four cents to cover mailing charges. 


Genuine Economy in Home Building is a booklet we have issued 
dealing with the problems of building from the home-builder's point of 
view. Sent on receipt of ten cents to cover mailing charges. Send 


for booklets today. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Dept. A10 St. Louis, Mo. 


BRANCH OFFICES and EXHIBIT ROOMS: Balti- 
more, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; 
Davenpo rt, Ia.; Indiana polis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, Neb.: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D. G 






















Help Wanted 


Salary and commission for spare time. We are making arrangements 
right now with people who have a few hours each week to show The American 
to their circle of friends and accept subscriptions. For the next 30 days 
prices on magazines will be lower than at any other time this year. Every- 
one is thinking about taking some good magazine for winter reading, and it 
is no trouble at all to book 15 or 20 subscriptions in a short time. 
We will pay you both salary and commission if you will send us 10 subscrip- 
tions. Spare time is all you need. The supplies are free. Send a postal 
` card to-day to: 


Chief of Subscription Staff 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





















keeps us stumbling along the old blind 
iil of the Other Fellow and prevents 
our seeing that they are human problems 
involving human people. It helps us 
shirk the responsibility of dealing with 
them in an adequate human way. We 
will never rise to the occasion, I'm afraid, 
as long as we can just ‘pass a law’ and 
fall back on the old machinery of statutes, 
courts, police, inquisitions and jails,— 

the same that has disabled and retarded 
our humanity from time immemorial." 

“The Sabbatical year was a valuable 
institution," said the , Responsible Editor; 

"we might try it. 
Why not Give Give all our law- 
Lawmakers a makers a year off, 
Sabbatical Year? with full pay on 

condition that they 
would all go abroad. Wouldn't it seem 
odd and restful and altogether pleasant,— 
a whole year with no new laws, no elec- 
tions, no lobbying, no speeches, nobody 
saving the country. I believe we would 
rub along pretty comfortably, keep out 
of destruction, and it would do us a great 
deal of good. We might get a less 
mechanical conception of self-government 
and the nature of free institutions. 

“I wholly agree that sumptuary laws 
have no place in a democratic country, 
because they are essentially aristocratic. 
They have no place in a free country, be- 
cause they deny the natural goodness of 
mankind. They have no place in a Chris- 
tian country, because they are rooted 
in hatred instead of in love. The only 
way to deal with personal conduct is to 
make goodness lovable, to make good 
conduct as interesting as bad sondudt 
Law never has the slightest favorable 
influence on a moral tendency. Besides, 
who can be sure he has enough wisdom 
and goodness to risk making laws for 
other people until he has, as you say, 
caught their reaction to life? 

“I say, instead of passing laws to dis- 
tract and exasperate our railroad presi- 
dents, capitalists, saloon keepers, business 
men, prostitutes, labor leaders and 
'criminal classes, let us put the power 
of a supreme public confidence behind 
them. A railroad president converted 
to the public service is worth two in the 
jail. e have tried all sorts of commis- 
sions and regulations, but have we ever 
tried approaching our railroad presidents 
in a simple human way, without hatred or 
hypocrisy or threats, to get them to see 
that by serving the public they would be 
doing the best possible service to their 
stockholders and themselves? I never 
heard of it. f 

“We have passed all kinds of laws 
against the liquor traffic, but did we ever 
go among the responsible heads of the 
industry, not with any sense of moral 
superiority but just as one human being 
with another, to talk things over, to 
catch their reaction to life and let them 
see ours, and try to patch up a readjust- 
ment of the business? I nevèr heard of 
that being done either. 

“But that was the method of Jesus. 
If anyone could afford a sense of moral 

superiority, issue or- 
How Jesus ders and lay down 
Looked at It the law, he could; 

but he never did. 
He approached everybody, good and 
bad, without impatience, repugnance, 
or affectation, always stood at their 
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angle of vision on life, always invited 
them to stand at his angle, and as a rule 
they came to see things pretty much his 
way. 

“Still, we can't forget that the for- 
malists must be true to themselves, even 
as we must be true to ourselves. If the 
Oklahoma people think their way of 
doing is the right way, they would be 
wrong in not acting up to the best im- 

ulse of their souls. We must be care- 
ul to get their reaction too, if they will 
let us. Their trust is in statutes, ours 
is in the power of a brotherly and beauti- 
ful life. They think they go the way 
the human race is going, and so do we; 
and very likely the ultimate way of the 
race may be in some kind of resultant or 
compromise between our extremes of 
thinking." 


Here's Hoping! 
By William Johnston 
Don't Be a Mushroom 


WHAT kind of a person are you? Are 
you healthy or are you all the time 
catching colds and indigestion and head- 
aches? if you are, it probably is all your 
own fault. 

Nature intends every human being to 
be strong and well. Most disease is 
either ignorance or carelessness. Babies— 
even the babies of sickly, ignorant, in- 
competent parents—are given a pretty 
good start by Nature. if children get 
sickly, it nearly always is the fault of the 
persons taking care of them. If when 
they grow up they remain unhealthy, it 
is largely their own fault. 

“But,” you protest, “I can’t help it if 
I inherit a weak stomach.” Oh, yes, 
you can. 

Did you ever systematically study 
your stomach? If you were going to be 
a lawyer you would study law. If you 
were going to be a stenographer you 
would study shorthand. If you are go- 
ing to be healthy, study health. 

Most people know more about the care 
of their clothes than they do about the 
care of their health. Study your diet. 
Find out what the effects of the various 
foods are. Ask yourself if you are get- 
ting enough exercise. Keep tabs until 
you find what it is that disagrees with 
you. Leave strictly alone the food— 
and the drinks— that your stomach 
scolds you about. 

Make up your mind to be healthy. Go 
to the three best doctors, the three that 
Nature has provided free for everybody— 
Fresh Air, Fresh Water, and Sunlight. 
Get as much as possible of all three 
whenever you can. 

A mushroom can live in a cellar, but 
don't be a mushroom. 

If you eat right, drink lots of water, 
sleep in fresh air and get out in the sun- 
shine, you'll soon forget to be sick. 

And perfect health is a long stride to- 
ward perfect happiness. 











Pertinent Queries 
for the Home Builder 


HIS is the average experience in planning the bath- 
room COMPOSED Fora new bomes, M IT rc] 


First you see your bathroom 
shown in the architect's blue 
prints. Itlooks something like this: 








Then you read over the specifica- 
tions. They call for a bath, a lavatory, etc., described 
in more or less technical language. 


Then the estimates come in and are approved, if they 
seem reasonable. 


But do you know the difference between the various kinds 
of plumbing ware? Do you know the true economy 
of Imperial porcelain—vitreous ware—enameled iron? 


Do you consider each on the basis of eventual value as 
well as present cost? 


Do you know which will best fit your requirements— 
which can be most easily kept in spotless condition— 
which will save repairs—which will contribute most to 
the value of your building if rented or sold? 


Have you studied the possibilities for harmony, for 
comfort, and for luxury that can be had in modern 
bathroom equipment? 


'To answer these pertinent questions we offer a 79-page 
booklet *Modern Plumbing." It shows 47 views of 
model bathroom and kitchen interiors with full descrip- 
tions and prices of the fixtures used. Send 4c postage. 





One of the Model 
Interiors featured 
and described in 
“Modern Plumbing" 
Send for a copy. 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1913 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, NewYork. Works at Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
New Orleans Denver San Francisco Atlanta Seattle Portland (Ore.) 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh Cleveland, O. Kansas City Salt Lake City 
CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 


Minneapolis Washington St.Louis 
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To make the week-end guest feel at home just give her Ivory Soap 
for the toilet. No one has to “become used” to Ivory because: 
The white, floating, clean-smelling cake is an invitation of itself. 


It lathers so freely, feels so mild and grateful to the skin and 
rinses so easily that one finds its use a pleasure. 


It leaves the skin so soft, smooth and refreshingly, aseptically clean 
that one is glad to use it continually. 


In short, Ivory Soap possesses to the greatest possible degree every desirable quality 
which anybody wants in bath and toilet soap. 


IVORY SOAP... 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in every one of us, and 
we naturally come to love the kind of music we hear the 
most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every one to 
hear the world's best music—and not only to hear it, but 
to understand and enjoy it, for this wonder 
instrument gives to you a thorough appre- 
ciation of the masterworks of music. 

The Victrola opens to you a new and 
ever-increasing vista of musical .delight, 
as elevating as it is entertaining, and 
completely satisfies your longing for 
musical recreation. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to 
$500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola to you and 
play any music you 
wish to hear. 







Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. A , 
Victor-Victrola 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal XIV, $150 
anadian Distributors Mahogany or oak 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REC U.S PAT, OFF. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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FLECTRIC 


With Worm Gear Axle 


5-pass. Brougham, Detroit Duplex Drive $3000 

4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive 2850 

Gentleman’s Roadster 2500 if 
With Bevel Gear Axle J z 

5-pass. Brougham, Front Seat Drive $2800 S AS 

4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive 55 W] 


Victoria 2300 
All enclosed bodies are of our celebrated ‘‘Clear 


Vision" type. Seats are so arranged thal no one sits 
in front of the driver. 


Big Volume - 





Finer Quality - 


Model 48 Detroit Duplex Drive 


Lower Prices 


This is the Detroit Electric policy for 1914—to make more cars and there- 
fore, better cars than have ever been made by an electric manufacturer; to sell 
these cars for lower prices than have ever been asked before; to take only a 
small profit on each car, relying on large volume for an adequate yearly earning. 


We believe that this new policy is something 
people have been waiting for, that it marks a 
big step forward in the electric car business. 
We believe it means that thousands of people 
will buy electrics who have not bought before. 


Our Output—Two to One 


In the past twelve months we have sold 
more than twice as many cars as any other 
maker of electric pleasure vehicles. 


Our factory and service organization have grown to 
be the largest in the world devoted exclusively to elec- 
tric cars. Our manufacturing facilities have been 
brought to maximum efficiency. 


So we have determined to go after even larger volume, 
to reduce our prices, but at the same time to put into 
our cars the very utmost in quality. And our 1914 
models are the result. 


Why Our Prices Are Lower 


Every one of the six models listed above, if priced 


according to the usual methods of figuring, would sell 
for $300 to $400 more. 


Take the worm gear Detroit Duplex Drive car, $3000. 
The factory cost of this car, plus the usual rate of 
profit, would make the list price, $3350. 


Takethe bevel gear Forward Drive brougham, $2800. 
Last season’s corresponding model sold for $3000. We 
have added $140 actual factory cost, in new features 
and finer quality —and yet we ask only $2800. And 
so all through the line. 


How Quantity Produces Quality 


Bear in mind that the reduction in the prices of 
Detroit Electric cars means no reduction in the quality. 
Exactly the opposite. 

'The large volume that makes possible these lower 
prices also makes possible the highest quality in 
materials, in workmanship, in improved features. 

It requires quantity to produce quality. The old 
idea that small production means better quality, more 
care, finer attention to detail is a fallacy. When a 
maker builds 1800 to 2000 cars, his standard of quality 
is higher than when he builds the average output oí 
400 to 500 cars. 

The large manufacturer can afford to have a higher 
standard. He can and does put better workmanship 
into his cars—because he can afford the mechanica! 
equipment necessary. 

Small production means near-accurate handwork, 
instead of absolutely accurate machine work. It means 
steel castings instead of the stronger drop forgings. It 
means fitting and filing instead of standardized, uni- 
form parts. 


Don’t Let High List Prices Blind You 


The high prices asked for many cars are not evidence 
of quality. You don’t make anything in buying an 
overpriced car. A few hundred dollars added to the 
price and then taken off again by a cut in price or 
an excessive allowance for a used car, doesn’t change 
the quality of the car. Price doesn’t really mean any- 
thing except in relation to value. 

Detroit Electric cars are lower in price than any cars 
even approaching them in quality. They are sold at 
catalog prices. They are marketed with a smaller 
discount to the dealer than other cars. 

Please see these cars at our dealer’s. You will find 
him to be the most substantial electric car dealer in 
your city. 1914 advance catalog sent on request. 


Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Greatest Gift to the Child 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 
10,000 Educational Pictures, 350 Colored Plates 
SINCE TIME BEGAN children have been asking questions! In 


Sir John Millais’ famous painting, Sir Walter Raleigh and his little 
companion are asking the mariner about the strange new world 
across the sea, and no doubt — Why has a star fish five points? How 
does an oyster make a pearl? and Why is the sea salt? just as your chil- 
dren ask you a thousand and one questions which you cannot find 
time or find difficult to answer. But THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE which children and parents the world over have been wait- 
ing for has come to answer all their questions,—to give them the 
best and most helpful things to read,—to teach them the most fasci- 
nating things to make and do,—to open the whole marvelous world 
to their eager gaze. TEN THOUSAND EDUCATIONAL PIC- 
TURES SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS TO THE MIND 
OF THE CHILD. 


One of America’s most prominent educators says: "Suppose a boy of len were to 
spend fifteen minules a day in reading these pages he would at thirteen know 
more about the earth and life on it, than the wisest men knew a few generations ago.” 


A New Key to the World 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the only practical work of reference for 


children where everything they want to know can be found quickly and easily. 
It is almost equally fascinating to their elders. In place of the long, dull 
articles of the adult encyclopaedias are brief and delightful talks, scientific 
but simple, illustrated with thousands of beautiful and striking pictures. The 
Index of 25,000 entries is arranged with special reference to the child's need. 


The Mind of the Child Captured 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE has performed a psychological feat. It 
has captured the child's attention and holds it from the first page to the 
last. It is as great a help to the busy parent as to the over-worked teacher. 
In thousands of homes to-day itis an invaluable tutor and friend both indoors 
and outdoors, the best, the wisest, the most delightful and the most inexpen- 
sive work of its kind ever issued from the press. 


Mail coupon for the 72-page 
FREE BOOKLET, de- 
scribing the entire plan, and 
containing many interesting 
questions answered in THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
The valuable pamphlet 
THE MIND OF THE 
CHILD also FREE. 


MAIL COUPON FOR QUESTION BOOKLET 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 
2 West 45th St., New York. 
Please mail me descriptive booklet 


of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 


and pamphlet, “THE MIND OF 


THE CHILD.” 


The Grolier Society V 145 


























The Iron Trail 


By Rex Beach 


Alaska again!—the scene 
of Rex Beach's great suc- 
cesses — in a story more 
crowded with action and 
sentiment than anything 
he has ever done before. 
Struggles of rival railroad 
builders, fights against the 
glaciers, and the love of an 
unusual heroine, make a 
powerful novel, quickening 
the blood like glacial air. 
As for humor—there is a 
new vein of it in “The Iron 
Trail" as rich as the gold 
through Klondike's best 
ore.—41 .85 net. 


The Way Home 


By the Author of 
“The Inner Shrine"'— Basil King 


This new novel touches 
greater depths of human na- 
ture than even “The Wild 
Olive” or “The Street Called 
It deals with the 


Straight.” 
most important things of life, 
single life, married life. and 
church life, and portrays the 
inner motives of a self-cen- 


tered man. It is the story 
of the struggle between the 
spiritual and the material in 
the average man—a series of 
tense emotional situations in 
which a strong man who was 
far from being a hero found 
himself. He found, too, a 
tower of strength in the love 
of the woman he had mis- 
understood.—4$1.35 net. 


The Desired Woman 


By Will N. Harben 


The most rounded story the 
author has yet done with its 
contrast between the simple 
mountain folk and the sophis- 
ticated existence of a city's fast 
set. 'The scene is Georgia, of 
course, the state Mr. Harben 
has made doubly his own. And 
the keynote is the contagious- 
ness of goodness—absolutely 
inescapable when embodied in 
the warm-hearted, humorous 
heroine.—$1.30 net. 
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The Editors “lable 


The truth in romance and the romance in truth are 
vividly and absorbingly illustrated in the coming Holi- 
day Fiction Number of Tung AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Insight! Wit! Nerve! She was fighting for her boy's 
future. 


Yes, it was fighting now. — The Woman's Law 


HE beginning of the new serial in 

this number of THE AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE is 

lke an unex- 
pected plunge into cold 
water; it gives you a 
shock that sets your 
nerves tingling. The 
suddenness and power 
with which your in- 
terest is gripped is al- 
most bewildering. 
This is one of the 
things that makes 
“The Woman’s Law” 
by Maravene Thomp- 
son a most remarkable 
serial. 

Manifestly a story 
must have a powerful 
plot when an author 
is willing to introduce 
it with a situation so striking and dramatic. 


novel, 


Gail Orcutt’s blind obedience to the 
woman’s law, which is not self-preservation 
but the preservation of her child, makes her 
dare anything. She is willing to pit her wit, 
her courage, her ingenuity against the law, 
without considering the odds against her. 
Nothing can outweigh the horror of having 
her boy grow up with the knowledge that his 
father was executed for murder. So there is 
the spectacle of one frail woman pitting her- 
self against a mighty machine that has been 
thousands of years in developing. 

But it is hardly conceivable that even 
Gail Orcutt would have dared had she 
realized the complications that would arise. 
It is one thing to borrow a man’s identity 
for a few hours, trusting to his chivalry, 
his kindness, to sustain the role. The 
many false arrests in connection with 


, i MHE truth in this romance is amazing. 


Maravene Thompson writing her first 
“The Woman's Law," 
begins in this month's magazine 


crimes show how easily the mother's plan 
could have been made to succeed. It is 
vastly different to discover that the double 
has lost his identity completely because 
he no longer has memory, and to become 
responsible for him. 


HE murder, the 

immediate clash 
between the mother 
and the tremendous 
machinery of justice, all 
the things that the 
woman could foresee, 
become of secondary 
interest compared with 
the unexpected prob- 
lem. It is difficult to 
imagine a situation 
more dramatic, one 
that presents more 
complications. Aman 
of whose origin and 
life she knows nothing, 
whose real name is a 
mystery to her, accepts the identity thrust 
upon him, even that of a murderer. He 
accepts Gail Orcutt's declaration that he 
is her husband, that Vance is his son, and 
in this belief he feels himself possessed of 
certain definite rights. Never was a woman 
placed in a more trying situation, and how 
the young mother meets it makes this 
serial absorbing. 


which 


There are many kinds of nerve, and Bo had them 
all, all but one, and that's the story. 
— Test o' Nerve 


TALE of strong men is “Test o' Nerve" 

by Hugh Fullerton, in the December 
number, one of those that deals with ele- 
mental passions of men used to battle. It 
has the tension, the swift action, that makes 
it throb with excitement. Its background 
Is a stone quarry and the hard-rock workers, 
and it illustrates convincingly that there is 
more romance in truth than in make-believe. 
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Frank Barkley Copley portrays another 
kind of contest in “The Sublime Example 
of Sherwood Drayton," one that has a 
much deeper significance. He shows a 
very wonderful man who rises to a plane 
so lofty, so splendid, that one regards him 
almost with adoration. The fiercest, 
most terrible human passions run riot— 
the mob spirit that manifests itself in 
lynchings; and how 
Sherwood Drayton, the 
man in whom these 
passions should have 
burned most furiously, 
mounted above them 
makes a story of com- 
pelling power. 


Heis going to bring about 
a miracle. I know itis go- 
ing to come to pass. 

— Miracle Mary 


N THE one hand 

there is a little 
burglar, Joseph Con- 
don, known as Shorty, 
and a Salvation Army 
girl; on the other hand 
is the law. He is a 
pretty poor specimen 
of a burglar, is Shorty, 
but Miracle Mary has 
found in him qualities 
which she develops in- 
to a man. John A. 
Moroso knows of the 
relations of a creature 
like Shorty to the police and the courts. 
He knows of the work the Salvation Army 
women do. That is one of the compensa- 
tions of the hard-worked reporter in New 
York. And Mr. Moroso can see the ro- 
mance in the life with which he is so 
familiar. i 

Miracle Mary knows that Shorty has 
turned "straight" and that he couldn't be 
guilty of the crime for which he is convicted 
for the same reason she knows she couldn't 
go back to tre life she once led. How the 
miracle comes about—and it is wonderful 
how many miracles there are in the world— 
makes a real Christmas story, one whose 
ending you cannot guess. 

A Red Saunders story, ““The Specter of 
Wickam's Shack," by Henry Wallace Phillips, 
and “Frankie and Jenny, a Romance Across 


The most popular actor in America — you 
know who he is— contributes an autobi- 
ographical article to the December American 


the Lunch Counter," by Arthur Johnson, 
are also in the Holiday Fiction Number. 
Christmas is like a Union Depot. The best things 


about it are the approaches. 
— Christmas in Homeburg 


F COURSE there is bubbling humor 
in “Christmas in Homeburg" because 
George Fitch wrote it, but you will like the 
sentiment even better than the fun. If ever 
you have lived in a 
small town you will 
realize how true it all 
is. You will recognize 
a hundred touches that 
were stored away in 
your memory that you 
didn’t know were there. 
And even if you know 
nothing about a small 
town you will feel that 
you are being intro- 
duced to its intimate 
life, taken into the inner 
circle. These Homeburg 
sketches have one in- 
valuable quality; the 
one you have just read 
seems the best of all. 


Acting is soul hypnosis. 
It is the rarest of arts. 
It's really wonderful. 
— David Warfield 
HE foremost actor 
on the American 
stage, David Warfield, 
tells of his career and 
of the character in which he has won 
fame. His frankness, honesty and insight 
make it plain why he is so different from 
other players. Accompanying the article 
is the first color photograph of Mr. Warfield 
ever taken. It is by Arnold Genthe. 

There are many illustrations in color in 
this Holiday Fiction Number. It is a 
beautiful magazine. 

'There are ever so many other features, 
of course,— [Interesting People, the humor 
of James Montgomery Flagg and Stephen 
Leacock, The Interpreters House,—the 
distinctive things that make a fine big 
magazine. 

In an early number Miss Tarbell will 
have an inspiring story of the Chicago Court 
of Domestic RelsGonacealled a “A Court of 
Hope and Good Will.” 
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"Have You a Little Fairy" - 
in Your Home?" 


T9 BE healthy, 


children must 
be clean. To be 
clean, the use of a 
perfectly pure soap 
is essential. 
@ Teach your children 
the goodness of 


€. This white, floating soap, which comes 
in the oval cake that fits the hand and 
wears down to the thinnest 
wafer, is the favorite in 

millions of homes. Made 

of clean, pure, vegetable 

oils, its wholesomeness 

appeals to both sight 

and smell. 

€. Sold everywhere. 

Don't be without it. 
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“The harvest of 
a quiet mind" 


The 
FRIENDLY 
ROAD 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


RE you tired of the hum-drum? All right—shoulder your knapsack and take to the road with 

David Grayson as a guide. He’s passing your door this very minute, bound for the open country. 

The irk and monotony of routine things fasten upon us all, just as it did upon David Grayson, and 

he took the very best remedy in the world—he dropped his work and with pack on his back and a 

tin whistle and his thoughts for company set out on the “friendly road." Just Out in Book Form. 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. Cloth, net $1.35. Ooze Leather Edition, net $1.50. 


By the Same Author 


Adventures in Contentment Adventures in Friendship 
of which one reader enthusiastically writes: 5 | 
“Lam sory the adventues in contentmint is over of cause the of which the Outlook says: 

real contentmint is still going on with the farmers that is with “Adventures in Friendship'" is to be commended to all those 
some of them | was in hopes that they would go on for some who imagine that the business of life is to make money; who 
time we need a tolstoy in this country to learn young men that 
labor is holy and the only way to hapeness I want to thank you 
very much [ can see Mr. Wether stuck often and I have not forgot 
the Infidele and the Book Agent or the Rector.'* 

Extract from letter to David Grayson, 


Charming illustrations in black and white and full colors by Thomas Fogarty 
New Leather Edition, each volume net, $1.50. Cloth, net $1.35 
For Sale by all booksellers and at our own bookshop in the new Pennsylvania Station, New York 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


are absorbed in dealing with things and have missed the way of 
peace and joy; who rush when they ought to loiter, and are in 
a fury of action when they ought to be meditating: altogether a 
delightful book. 
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CITY NEW YORK 











The White 


Linen Nurse 


In this novel the brilliant author of “ Molly-Make- 
Believe" has achieved an idyllic love story out of 
the strangest human elements that were ever com- 
pounded in fiction. 


A little trained nurse, with a “doll face" that belies her strength of 
character; an overworked surgeon, who seeks relief in profanity and a 
yearly visit with John Barleycorn, and his pathetic little daughter, whose 
sharp temper hides her hungry heart — these are the central characters. 


And Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, in her own won- 
derfully characteristic way, sets forth these faulty, 
lovable, unforgetable people and their difficult, 
piquant situation in a narrative that bites deep in its 
psychology and in its vivid revelation of true love 
in a strange setting. 


THE WHITE LINEN NURSE 


Or: How Rae Malgregor Undertook General 
Heartwork for a Family of Two 


Illustrations by Pfeifer. 16mo, 225 pares. Price, $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Published by THE CENTURY CO. 




















Fresh Eggs 


Why not have 
your own fresh 
eggs—really fresh 


eggs? 

Even though 
you have but a few 
square feet on the 
back of your lot it 
is an easy matter to 
keep a dozen hens 
and have all the 
delicious fresh eggs 
the average family 


can usc. 


But this cannot be 
done in a haphazard, 
guess-work sort of way. 
Although the attention 
necessary to success is 
but slight, it must be 
intelligent care. 

Careful reading of 
the Poultry Department 
of Farm and Fireside 
is the surest guide to 
success with either a 
dozen or a thousand 
chickens. 

Its editors are practi- 
cal poultrymen whose 
advice is based upon 
experience. 
ex vo il oid a mio D) ^ 

good investment 


FARM-"FIRESIDE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Soldiers of the Old Guard 
By Sarah M. Cleghorn 


In the Incurable Ward, when the low-shaded lights are turned lower, 
Silent these pale Garibaldis rest on their often-turned pillows: 

Silent these hollow-eyed Joans of Arc in their white-sheeted armor; 
Pickets awake at their posts throughout midnights of fainting endurance: 
Captains of desperate raids on the fortifications of pain. 


Enter not into their presence, O well and robust, as an equal; 
Rough is thy toil, yet but idling and pleasance compared with their labor: 
Sore thy fatigue, yet to these it would seem but refreshment and balm. 


One in a hundred, perchance, half for the sake of his surgeon, 
One of these lion-hearts wins back to his health and the sunshine. 
Then let the church bells ring, and the city be lighted and merry, 
As for a hero returned safe from a distant war. 


But when their ranks go down, powder and shot exhausted, 

Carried their last redoubt, their Bunker Hill won by the foeman, 
Then let them lie in state, while the flag and the drum salute them: 
Then let the nation say (every man's head uncovered), 

“These pale forms are they who have trodden alone my winepress, 
Christophers bent to the dust by the burdens of civilization; 
Princes of my blood royal; soldiers of my Grand Army: 

Saints of the Church on earth, the Militant Church of Man." 








PAINTED BY WALTER DEAN GOLDBECK 


For a breathless moment Gail's eyes traversed the face of the man beside her 
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“I could find my double in New York in a half hour's search” 
JUDGE A. B. 


‘TheWoman’'s Law 


A Story of Double Identity 
Time, the Present; Scene, New York 


By Maravene Thompson 


USBAND and wife sat in a long 
silence after his recital. The man’s 
' face was ghastly with fright. By 
degrees the woman’s stunned 
gaze changed to one of questioning. 

“Why did you—kill him?” 

“Why?” repeated George Orcutt. 

** Was it—in self-defense?” There was 
an imploring cadence in the quaver. 

“ No," he groaned. “We were both in 
ugly temper—I was playing with the 
knife—I didn't intend— Then—somehow 
it was done—and—he was—at my feet, the 
knife in—his—heart, It is there now— 
my knife with my name on the handle." 

Her shivering hands came to her eyes 
as though to shut out the thing he told 
her was "there." 

“And Earle and Adams knew we went 
to the studio together," continued the 
man despairingly, “Charlie Knox passed 
me as | was coming out of Emmers 
door—I was so undone that I almost 
blurted it out to him—I used my latchkey 
for fear I should tell it to the footman— 
It was too—awful—to keep alone—" 

The wife gazed into his terrified eyes 
and into the glaze of her own crept a 
strange light. She leaned forward, her 
parched voice threaded with a note of hope. 


3» 


Illustrations y W. D. Goldbeck 


"And no one saw you as you came 
through the halls—no one of the maids?" 

“No one." 

Half rising, she stared at something 
ahead of her, then stumbled to the door 
and turned the key. She caught him by 
the arm. 

“Take your hat and coat and cane and 
get behind that tapestry." 

The tapestry in question was of ex- 
quisite workmanship and fabulous value, 
a shepherd leaning upon his staff, gam- 
boling lambs, a boy playing upon a flute, 
the {mensions full five feet by seven. 
It hung against the flat surface to out- 
ward appearance; but behind it was a 
recess that had once held a life-size statue. 

George Orcutt drew in a breath as of 
new life. 

“What a head you have! I believe you 
can save me.” 

“I shall try—to save my baby—from— 
the disgrace of your—arrest,” returned his 
wife. “You quarreled over—a woman?" 

“Tt was a woman.” George Orcutt’s 
gaze was dully wondering. The incom- 
Prebensipilit of it would never leave him. 

hat he could kill his friend for so slight 
a cause, a pair of faithless red lips and a 
provocative smile! ` 





“There will be room for a chair," she 
went on, a little wildly, turning to the 
tapestry. “I will arrange it so that you 
can get enough air. Keep quiet and don't 
come out—don’t get afraid and come 
out—not till I tell you to— It is only 
a hope—yet— But stay there quietly 
till—I know—” 

Gail Orcutt went to a window and 
opened it and stood still, drinking in the 
cold air. To-day was the seventh anni- 
versary of their marriage. She had been 
seventeen then. Acolyte had never be- 
lieved more in his patron saint than she 
in George Orcutt when she married him. 
Her belief in him had lasted six months. 
Then she learned that he was a lover of 
women, not of one woman. 

More, this wife of seventeen had learned 
that her own father knew! He had smiled 
when she came to him with her tears and 
hot anger and heartbreak, and had smiled 
patronizingly as he had years before when 
she cried over a broken doll! A shattered 
plaything, a faithless husband— Did she 
not know that these were mere incidents 
in her life? But why cry his unfaith- 
fulness aloud to the world? This was a 
thing to hide, not to bruit abroad. 

And she had hidit. Shehad crept back 
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home, an oütraged child, heartbroken 
over her shattered idol. But she could 
do no more than play the part of wife. 
The arrangement had been consented to 
by George Orcutt readily enough. He 
was proud to have this beautiful girl wear 
his name. ` He liked scandal no better 
than did his father-in-law. Outside of 
certain perfunctory courtesies toward his 
family Ris life was henceforth his own. 
Till to-day he had not entered his wife’s 
room for seven years, less the six months’ 
honeymoon. 

That honeymoon had become more 
hideous to Gail to contemplate than the 
later years’ pretensions. Her most poign- 
ant suffering had been caused by the 
knowledge that she had ever loved the 
man whose name she bore. 

And George Orcutt was now a—mur- 
derer. She was the wife of a murderer! 
And Vance, her beautiful boy! Her 
chivalrous, high-minded little son! The be- 
ing to whom she pinned all her hope 
and faith and love! What would it mean 
to Vance to be branded as a murderer’s 
son? Her hands clenched more tightly. 
The boy was peculiarly sensitive. As boy 
and man he would be under the shadow 
of this awful thing that had happened 
to-day. It did not matter what Vance 
himself was or what he should become. 
He was irrevocably George Orcutt’s son, 
George Orcutt, murderer. 

And she had given Vance his father. 
Somehow, somehow, she should have 
divined the ignominy of George Orcutt's 
soul and saved herself and her boy from 
him. She had been blind, a child, un- 
thinking, unquestioning. Yes; but even 
so— 

Her head came up like a mother doe’s 
at bay; purpose, purpose indomitable, 
mingled with the glazed agony of her 
eyes. 

Last week at dinner she had sat beside 
Judge Allison in his home and heard him 
denounce the police in biting tones. He 
had said that eighty per cent. of all the 
murderers went uncaught and that less 
than two per cent. got punished. 

And he had said something else. He had 
told her how to save George Orcutt. 

George Orcutt was not then a murderer; 
Frederick Allison was not then acting in 
the capacity of judge. He was a host 
entertaining a beautiful woman, a woman 
seemingly as far removed from the sordid 
crime of to-day as noon from midnight. 

The Orcutt name was one of the oldest 
and most dignified in New York. George 
Orcutt's great-grandfather had raised and 
supported a regiment in the Revolu- 
tionary Army; his father, a major-general 
of the Civil War, had been prouder of his 
title and his maimed leg than of his 
millions. It was by a grant of land from 
King George II. to the first American 
Orcutt that the foundation for the Orcutt 
millions had been laid. 

Gail had told Judge Allison of Vance, 
her boy, not tales of his childish prattle 
and cleverness but revelations of his char- 
acter; and she had told of these with a 

athetic questioning in her eyes, her 
Being unconsciously pleading for assur- 
ance that her son was destined to become 
a good man. 

And the judge had smiled on her ten- 
derly, on the mother. For she was now 
primarily not woman, nor wife, his ex- 
perienced mind understood, but a creature 


who had borne a son, and who would 
always and forever bear him upon her 
heart. 

It was the mother who stood now by the 
window and laid her plan—the plan that 
was to swing her like a pendulum between 
Heaven and Hell. 

As a woman Gail Orcutt would not have 
had the strength nor the cunning either 
to conceive this plan or to carry it into 
effect. As George Orcutt’s unloved wife 
she would not have had the inspiration. 
But as strength and endurance had come 
to meet the physical travail that gave her 
baby life, it came now to save the boy 
and man he was to be from the devastat- 
ing shadow of the electric chair. 

She did not realize the terrific odds 
against her in a conflict with the law; she 
had no knowledge of the long arm with 
which it encircles the globe. It was a 
menace that threatened her offspring, 
and she pitted her puny strength against 
it with the instinct of a mother sparrow 
against a hawk. She was blind to every- 
thing but her motherhood. She was Pro- 
tector, Defender, Love, for him—her child! 

She turned from the window. She had 
spent nine minutes in laying her plan. 
For another minute she stood motionless 
and gathered her resources together— 
her courage, her pride, her woman cun- 
ning, her society poise, her mask of cold- 
ness under which she had hid the burning 
misery of these six and a half years. 

“Insight, Wit, Nerve"—the three win- 
ning cards in the game of crime—had 
been Judge Allison’s pronouncement. 
Insight to divine the road the pursuer 
would take; wit to extricate one’s self 
when cornered; nerve to play the game 
through to the end, making no admissions, 
conceding no points, proclaiming inno- 
cence in the face of an army of accusers. 
Insight, wit, nerve,—she would have 
these, because she must have them! 

And one other card was hers. She 
was a woman and beautiful. There had 
been times when she had loathed the 
beauty that had won George Orcutt's 
fancy; times when she hated her depend- 
ency as a woman. Now— 

Now! She whispered the word in 
scared breath. Her hands came up to 
her throat in a clutch of agony. Now! 
The word held but one significance, the 
awful present and the weird thing that 
she must carry through. 

She pressed the call bell that sum- 
moned her maid. 

“Tell Bryan to have the car here in 
fifteen minutes,” said Gail. She said it 
carelessly, to her own dumb amazement. 
Quietly, with no haste, she waited while 
Sylvie enveloped her in the long sable 
coat, set her hat at just the right angle, 
patted a loose lock into place, fastened 
her gloves, pinned a fragant rose at her 
waist, handed her the pillowy muff. 

“Zat is all,” said Sylvie, surveying her 
work carefully. “Non, one thing more, 
madame. Ze cheeks want a little color, 
a vair little." Sylvie said this coaxingly. 
She and "madame" did not always agree 
as to the necessity of rouge. 

But to-day, to the delight of Sylvie's 
French artistry, madame was complacent. 
Nor did she dissent when the “vair little" 
became considerable. Sylvie was radiant. 

"Now madame is transcendente,” she 
cried. “It is ze color zat gives ze 
vivacité, oui" 


Gail smiled—with her lips—and the 
long lashes hid the terror that leapt to 
her eyes as she went out and left Sylvie 
in the room, the room with the tapestry. 


II 


"DRIVE very slowly and near the curb- 
ing," Gail directed the chauffeur. 
“Keep to the thoroughfares where the 
sidewalks are crowded with people. Keep 
going till I signal you to stop." 

Down the Drive to Seventy-second 
Street, through the Park and on to Fifth 
Avenue; down the Avenue to Sixteenth 
Street; across to Broadway; up Broad- 
way; thence to Forty-second Street to the 
Grand Central Terminal. The car was 
driven slowly. Then went back over 
the ground. 

Gail’s eyes, filled with desperate ques- 
tioning, gazed out on the medley of faces. 
There was every face there but the kind 
she sought. Yet Judge Allison had said 
that he could find his double in a search of 
half an hour—his double as regarded height, 
weight, shape of head, color of eves and 
hair, his double in these and all of the char- 
acteristics that could be conveyed by a de- 
scription. 

At the corner of Forty-second and 
Broadway the autcmobile came to a full 
stop, held up with a score of other vehicles 
by the white-gloved hand of an officer 
till the waiting pedestrians were escorted 
across the crowded thoroughfare. Gail, 
her eyes still filled with agonized question- 
ing, gazed out on the passing faces. An 
instant’s wild staring, then she opened 
the door and almost flung herself on the 
man standing on the curbing directly 
facing her. She pushed him within the 
limousine and sat down pantingly beside 
him. The chauffeur, eyes on the officer, 
ears deadened by the din of the jangling 
trafic, drove on, unaware of the scene 
so quickly enacted. 

For a breathless moment Gail’s eyes 
traversed the face of the man beside her. 
She took stock of his features, of his 
shoulders, his body. Then— 

"You are a gentleman," she uttered 
rapidly. “And T am a woman in need, 
the greatest need. You can help me. 
I can't tell you why. But— Give me a 
day of your life. e day! On a hazard 
without questions!" She bent her face 
nearer to him, her alluring face whose 
power she knew. “I am asking you a 
service that requires courage, and faith 
in me. Will you go blindly into what 
may seem to you grave peril?—for the 
sake of an unknown child and—and—a 
mother? Itis my motherhood that makes 
me brave enough to ask you this—to beg 
you to give a day of your life to me to use 
for myself, in my own way. Will you?” 

The man's eyes rested on her in a dazed, 
unblinking way. He knitted his brows. 
His lips opened, but he did not speak. 

“Will you?” she repeated tensely. 

His hand reached up and grasped his 
hat between wavering fingers. He laid 
it on his knee. 

"Excuse me, dear," he stammered. 
“I forgot I was in the house. I—" 

There was bewilderment in the eyes he 
fastened upon her. Again he knitted his 
brows. She saw that he did this in an 
effort to think, a vain effort. It was ap- 
parent that he did not understand her 
words. His lips parted, mumbled some- 
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thing, stayed parted in a vacant smile. 
Gail looked at him again, closely. 

It came to her comprehension that the 
vague, unthinking eyes, the lax mouth, 
meant a stunned brain. 

She drew in her breath. 

Here was a graver risk than the other. 
A gentleman might serve her through 
chivalry, or daring, or from desire for a 
new adventure, or for all reasons—or for 
no reason at all; and a gentleman's word 
once passed would remain inviolate. But 
the befogged brain beside her—was there 
any dependence in it? Was it passive 
or— 

She did not complete the question. Her 
being, keyed to action, instinctively 
girded itself for the plunge. 

She placed the man's hat on his head. 
“Keep it on,” she urged, her voice coax- 
ing, as to a child. The man smiled in a 
tired way and let her envelop him in a 
fur-lined coat of George Orcutt's that she 
drew from beneath theseat. She brought 
the collar up over his necktie. A long 
scrutinizing look at her work, then she 
drew the stop strap and waited. 

The chauffeur's face betrayed surprise 
as he saw the other occupant. 

"Mr. Orcutt got in when the car 
stopped a few blocks back," she explained, 
and listened in a daze at her own voice. 
“T received a telephone message that he 
was wandering about the streets alone 
and not, not well. I was looking for 
him." She stepped out. “He is—ill, 
not quite himself. Stand close by the 
door and don't let him get out." 

She swept by him and into the candy 
shop before which she had stopped the car. 

The chauffeur smiled as he guarded the 
door. So Mr. Orcutt was "ill" And 
his wife thought she needed to tell him, 
Tom Bryan, who drove Orcutt home after 
his nights’ debauches! That was, when he 
went home. Yet, it was unusual for him 
to be "ill" at this hour. And he did look 
strange, curiously unlike himself. Bryan's 
gaze, unconsciously questioning, turned 
on Mrs. Orcutt as she appeared. 

The woman's tense muscles tightened a 
fraction more. It was here that the test 
was to come. Bryan saw that there was 
a difference between the George Orcutt 
of yesterday and the George Orcutt of 
to-day. 

Her being sickened with fright. Judge 
Allison had said that the easiest way to 
deceive a fellow being was to lead him 
into deceiving himself; that a man in- 
voluntarily questions another’s opinion 
and instinctively defends his own. Once 
having said that green is blue he would 
insist upon it, and swear to it, and even- 
tually believe it. Yet—to direct Bryan’s 
attention to the difference he saw! Things 
reeled before her eyes. So much de- 
pended upon the successful carrying out 
of her plan. And how could she be sure— 

Bryan’s eyes still questioned. 

“Mr. Orcutt looks very strange to me," 
she whispered. “I have never seen him 
look nor act so—peculiar. Is it anything 
unusual? Or—have you known him to 
be—like this? I wonder if I had better 
have our physician see him.” 

Tom Bryan’s open face could not fully 
hide his inward laughter. A physician? 

“A few hours’ sleep'll fix him. There's 
nothing to worry about, Mrs. Orcutt. 
Home?” 

A smile, bordering on hysteria came to 





* One of the maids said that when I was grown I'd be a—a lady killer like 
my father—a lady killer!’ 


Gail Orcutt’s face as the car shot forward. 
Bryan had accepted this stranger for his 
employer! Bryan, who had known him 
for five years! 

Her drooping head rose, the proud 
head that not even George Orcutt’s mad, 
foolish crime could lower. No! she 
breathed fiercely. No! She had set her- 
self to find a way to save her baby. There 
was always a way, the judge had said, 
when one had a brain and eyes and ears. 

Different, strange, unusual, bewilder- 
ing, might be attributed to the looks of 
this man, but it would be George Orcutt 
who looked peculiar, George Orcutt, no 
other. This stranger thrown up at her 
from the curbing should be George Orcutt 
till the true Orcutt was safely out of the 
country. This was her plan. And some- 
how she should make it succeed. Un- 
less— But, ah! the man must remain 
passive—must/ 

He turned now at the sound of the 
sobbing catch in her throat. His eyes 
were dumbly sympathetic. He drew 
his hands from under the robe where 
she had placed them as she stopped the 
car and left him to Bryan. They moved 
hesitatingly till they touched her arm. 


“Don’t cry, dear.” 

Her eyes questioned his, hopefully. 

But vacancy again replaced he fleeting 
understanding, blankness suspended the 
compassion of his gaze. His eyes, bent on 
her face, seemed not to see her, not even 
as she drew him to his feet at the halting 
of the car. ` 

Bryan, acting on the premise long 
since learned, that his employer always 
needed support when ''ill" put a firm 
arm under the man's elbow and carefully 
guided him into the house. He moved 
without protest. 

The mistress of the house followed, 
languidly, as though no shaking figure 
crouched behind a tapestry, no stark 
body lay grimly silent on a floor, a 
Chinese dirk piercing its heart. Yet 
Gail Orcutt’s eyes held these two images. 
And another, the image of herself playing 
a weird part. And this was as unreal as 
the other two. Lucas Emmet was not 
dead; George Orcutt was not a murderer; 
she was not seeing a stranger go into her 
home on Bryan’s arm. 

“Take Mr. Orcutt to my room,” she 
heard herself say to Bryan. “I want to 
see how long one of these attacks lasts." 
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Her eyes traveled from man to man. Theirs was the same shaped face, the same full forehead and 


Bryan chuckled to himself over this 
new move of the madam's. He left 
George Orcutt in his wife's hands with 
the hope that he would get a little of what 
was legitimately coming to him. 

Gail waited till she could no longer hear 
Bryan's retreating footsteps, then she 
closed and locked the door, and staggered 


to a chair. Again a catching sob broke 
from her aching throat. 

The man moved toward her, a com- 
forting hand outstretched. 

* Don't, dear, don't!" he entreated. 

Shivering, she shrank away from him— 
a woman's instinctive shrinking from the 
touch of a stranger. 


But, as before, the man's interest was 
but transitory. His hand fell aimlessly 
to his side. e stood still in the strange 
room with only a dumb stare in his eyes, 
the unheeding stare of one who has no 
mental vision. 

Gail left him where he stood, removed 
her wrap and hat, took a few moments to 
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thick brown hair, the same golden-brown mustache and Vandyke beard, eyes of almost identical brownness 


quell the beating of her overwrought 
heart. Then in low voice she called her 


husband. 
III 


EORGE ORCUTT'S bulging eyes 
leapt from the face of the man to the 
strained coüntenance of his wife. 


“Am I out of my head? What does 
this mean, Gail? What does this mean?" 

His wife did not answer. Her eyes 
traveled from man to man. Theirs was 
the same shaped face, the same full 
forehead and thick brown hair, the same 
olden-brown mustache and Vandyke 
beard, eyes of almost identical brown- 


ness. The noses were different, but not 
pronouncedly so; the contours of the 
cheeks were unlike, but only slightly; 
the ears were of different shapes. But 
who ever remembered an ear save it was 
deforming in its individuality? Till now 
she could not have told what shape her 
husband’s were. 
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Both^were of medium height and build, 
the possible inch's or pound's difference 
would not attract notice even from in- 
timates. Tom Bryan’s mobile boyish 
face had shown that nothing strange im- 
pressed him about the stature and weight 
of the man he helped from car to room. 
The . dissimilarities were unimportant, 
and the likeness striking; the Vandyke 
beard was so unusual a feature of a 
man’s face of to-day that it alone would 
cause one man 
other in almost any crowd of ordinary 
acquaintances. And when this beard was 
golden-brown! Would even the most 
astute officer of the law look further 
with this before him in George Orcutt's 


ome? 

“Gail! Tell me!" 

There was the agony of hope in Orcutt's 
frenzied voice. 

“Wait.” , i 

Gail led the stranger into her boudoir, 
inaccessible except from the one entrance, 
and placed him in an easy chair. She 
waited till she saw his head sink back 
among the cushions and his eyes close 


to be taken for the. 


in stupor, then she left him, closing the 
door between them. 

“Now!” cried George Orcutt. He laid 
a feverish hand on her arm. “That man! 
Have you bribed him to take my place 
till m on safe territory? But can you 
trust him? And”—amazement spoke 
above all else—“where did you find an- 
other beard and forehead like mine? 
Did the devil fling up this man from the 
pavement?” 

“ Perhaps it was the devil; they say he 
looks out for his own,” she returned in a 
tired voice. “We have something to do 
now whether it is with or without the 
devil's aid. Go in there and strip that 
man and put the clothes on him that you 
are now wearing, every article. You will 
find a bathrobe of mine in the closet 
that you can put on yourself till I can 
bring you other clothes from your room. 
Wrap his clothes together so that you can 
take them with you behind the tapestry. 
When he is ready to do duty as George 
Orcutt, you and f can plan further. . . . 
He is out of his head, he will not resist 
you. . . . He is a gentleman. I am 





She strove in vain for words to give comfort to the woman 
crouching at her knees 


not buying him. Go! There is no nezd 
now for you to understand." 

A week ago George Orcutt's wife had 
told Judge Allison that a good woman 
could not commit a crime, that some 
force from within would keep her from it. 
The judge had smiled—curiously. He 
had asked her just what she meant by à 
“good woman." He told her that some 
of the greatest crimes were committed 
by women whose inner lives had always 
been pure. Love of country, love of 
husband, love of offspring, a good woman 
would lie and rob and slay for these idols 
of her heart. Gail had wondered vaguely 
to herself how a good woman, a woman 
who had always been honest, honorable, 
truthful, frank, could scheme and plot 
and intrigue. She wondered now how 
she herself could. She scorned lying and 
deceit. She had a passion for truth. In 
all her life she had never wantonly hurt 
any living creature. She had a yearning 
tenderness for all helpless things. 

Yet— 

There was a helpless stranger in the 
other room, a helpless stranger that she 
had brought here! And she, no other, 
was going to hold him from—mother? 
wife? child? She did not know, and it 
did not matter. This was the horrifying 
part of it. She crouched low in her chair, 
tried to hide herself from her own accus- 
ing vision. 

"A day, two days at most, and he will 
be again with the one he calls ‘dear’,” 
she uttered in a childish whisper. 

George Orcutt entered the room.. His 
wife started a little at his appearance; the 
voluminous bathrobe draped about him 
was becomingly Grecian, and his face 
in his excitement had lost some of its 
pallor of dissipation. His dulled eyes 
were bright now and his voice had re- 
covered its resonance. 

“Tam saved,” heannounced. “George 
Orcutt is in there. You are wonderful, 
whether you found him with God's aid 
or the devil’s. A clean shave, a new 
name, hair parted differently, my pivot 
teeth removed, will be the only disguise 
I need to leave the country. How long 
can you keep him doped?’ 

She did not explain. 

“You're a witch,” he continued. His 
head bowed dejectedly. ‘And I’ve lost 
you now forever, and my boy! If I had 
my life to live over again!” 

His wife looked at him wistfully. 

“T wish I weren't such a rotter," he 
added with feeling. 

“T wish you weren’t,” she returned 
with low fervor. “Till to-day I never 
fully lost hope that you might sometime 
do differently. I should have no pity 
for you. Yet I have. I can never for- 

et that you are Vance’s father. And 
or his sake, your son’s, who loves you, 
try, try, with all your strength to keep 
enough control of yourself not to betray 
your secret. Lock your name, your past, 
every identifying link, within your 
heart and keep them there. I will find 
a way to provide you with an income. 
But you must always wait for my move. 
The unforgivable thing now would be for 
you to allow yourself to be taken.” 

George Orcutt shuddered. 

"Ive put my mind in hell. 
to keep my body out of prison." 

"You must!" Her voice was pas- 
sionate. ‘‘ You owe that much to Vance." 


Ill try 
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Her words ended in a dry sob. "Let 
us not talk any more just now. 
my strength. I must plan to get you 
away, and for a hundred details." 

She walked to the window, stood im- 
movable. 

He took a step toward her. 

“I wish you could be free of me in some 
way. Free to marry someone else. I've 
never thought about it before—  If—if 
there should be someone you want, 
why—" He groaned remorsefully. “You 
don't owe me anything, temembuh No 
matter what a man is himself he wants 
his wife straight. Only, there's a limit, 
and I've gone it. Ihave no claim. You— 
er—understand what I mean." 

“T have lost my faith in love between 
man and woman," she answered dully. 
“To-day’s murder is not the first that 
you have committed, and slaying my 
faith is not the lesser crime. After 
knowing you I never want to know an- 
other man intimately." 

“You mustn't feel like that," he cried 
with sudden virtue. "There's Vance, 
our boy. You must bring him up— He 
must be kept from, from— Oh! the 
things that make a man go to the devil!" 
he commanded. 

Gail Orcutt smiled drearily. 

“ Does a mother ever know what those 
things are. I shall do all I can, now. 
Nor can I blame myself for not givin 
him a good father. I thought the tiani] 
married was good. My boy and I were 
both cheated." 

She turned abruptly, her bearing sud- 
denly calm. 

“They are coming up the walk now, 
an officer and another man. The tap- 


estry!” 

Her eyes swept the room to see that 
nothing suspicious lay about, then she 
went swiftly and looked at the man 
reposing in her boudoir. He still half 
reclined in the bepillowed chair she had 
arranged, his eyes partly closed in stupor. 
As she bent over him to see that all was 
as it should be, his eyes took on a gleam 
of intelligence. 

* My—own-—girl—" he mumbled. 
“Gail,” she pronounced slowly. “Gail. 
it. Gail!" 

is brows came together pathetically. 
She saw that it was useless to try to im- 
press her name on his fleeting conscious- 
ness. 

And just then there came a knock at 
the door. 


Sa 


IV 
"THE killing of Lucas Emmet by George 


Orcutt was front page news next day. 
Each newspaper reported the crime ac- 
cording to its particular custom. Amon 
them all no detail was knowingly allowed 
to escape publicity. There were pictures 
in numerous poses of the murderer and 
his victim, pictures of the woman in the 
case, pictures of the room where the 
murder took place, pictures of the men’s 
homes, their clubs, their relatives and 
servants. But the thing most featured 
was the knife found in the dead man's 
heart. 

The imaginations of the reportorial 
staffs created a background for the present 
crime with tales of other crimes encom- 
passed by the use of this ancient Chinese 
dirk—lurid, ghastly, blood-congealing in 
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their horror. It lifted this sordid kill- 
ing of man into a realm of mystery and 
romance. It wrapped the magic of the 
Orient about it. 

One paper, not addicted to illustrations 
and verbiage, told the facts in half a 
column: 


George W. Orcutt, millionaire, clubman, 
noted whip, stabbed and instantly killed Lucas 
Emmet, well and favorably known as a painter 
of the nude, yesterday afternoon. Friends for 
a number of years, jealousy over a beautiful 
model of Emmet’s alienated the men. ‘Though 
still friends outwardly they had been figura- 
tively at each other’s throats for a year. 

The murder o¢curred in Emmet’s studio in 
the Landseer Building. Neighboring studios 
were occupied at the time, but no one knew 
anything of the tragedy, or had any suspicion 
of it till discovery at five o’clock by Edgar 
Just Brewer and Frank Adamson, artist 
friends of Emmet’s. 

Orcutt and Emmet were known to have had 
lunch together and to have started together at 
2:30 for Emmet’s studio. Orcutt was seen 
leaving Emmet’s studio at 3:30. There was 
no evidence of a struggle. 

Emmet lay on the floor in a pool of blood, 
his heart pierced through with a Chinese dirk 
having Orcutt’s name in full engraved on the 
handle. This dirk is one of unusual work- 
manship and beauty, and very old. Orcutt 
always carried it, but as an antique to be 
shown, not as a weapon. 

Orcutt was arrested at his home on River- 
side Drive at 5:30 p. M. by Patrolman Fagan 
and Detective Warren, to their great surprise, 
as his home was the least likely place it was 
expected to find him. 

The exact circumstances of the murder may 
never be known. Orcutt is mentally un- 
balanced. At first his stunned expression and 
disjointed speech were looked upon as acting. 
But the testimony of alienists, Dr. Upman and 
Dr. Scott, who examined him last night, show 
that his brain is seriously affected. 

By their diagnosis the malady is the immediate 
effect of a shock— in their opinion terror contin- 
gent upon the killing of his friend. Upon this 
premise they also base a hypothesis that the 
murder was not premeditated. For had it 
been planned his mind would have been pre- 
pared for the catastrophe and no serious 
shock would have resulted. 

Orcutt is now at his home under guard. He 
will be placed in an asylum for the insane, 
whet one for the criminal insane or in a 
private hospital will be at the discretion of the 
court. 

Seven years ago yesterday George W. Orcutt 
was married to Miss Gail Revelling, daughter 
of the late Hon. Clayton Revelling, at one 
time consul to Rio Janeiro. Miss Revelling 
was then seventeen and considered one of the 
most beautiful girls in New York. A painting 
of her by Hugh Orville, entitled “Youth,” 
made a furor in artistic circles and was the 
beginning of Orville's great popularity as a 
painter of women. Until that period he had 
vainly sought recognition for his talent. It 
was this painting that attracted the attention 
of George Orcutt and led to his marriage with 
the original. They have one child, a boy of six. 

Lucas Emmet was unmarried. He had an 
international reputation as a painter of nude 
figures. He was engaged on a work entitled 
“Innocence,” a group of five elfish urchins 
preparatory to a swim. 


Later the newspapers announced the 
commitment of Gear e Orcutt to the 
private sanatorium of Dr. Morris Under- 
wood, near Valhalla, an institution that 
accepted only male patients and that was 
unusually successful in its treatment of 
mental diseases. Doctor Underwood was 
a pioneer in the discovery and cure of 
certain baffling maladies of the brain. 
George Orcutt, on the deck of the “San 


Giorgio” bound for Italy, smoked tran- 
quilly. His name on the passenger list 
was George Ormond. 

Gail searched the newspapers with an 
impatient, frenzied interest for mention 
of a lost man of unbalanced mind and 
Vandyke beard. At first she had looked 
fearfully, holding her breath in terror. 
That was before the “San Giorgio” sailed. 

Then day followed upon day, and each 
succeeding day's news was as void of the 
one vital matter as the day's before. 
There were lost men in plenty, lost women 
and girls, lost children, lost babies. She 
was amazed at the number of missing 
people, but no notice appeared about the 
man she had picked up from the curbing. 

Four weeks after the murder she 
gathered the array of dailies and piled 
them together to be carried out of her 
room. She would search no more. If 
the man had a mother, she would have 
found him before now. It was the 
thought of a heartbreaking mother that 
had driven Gail to seek to learn the 
identity of the demented man. 

Four weeks. A man with friends could 
not be lost for four weeks and no search 
made for him. And this man had been 
well-groomed and was a man of breeding. 
The doctors had said that his insanity 
was caused by a shock. He had lost 
someone he loved, the someone that he 
called "dear." There had been a pitiful 

uaver in his voice when he had said it. 

ail's own lips quivered with tenderness. 
Alone—with no one who cared for him! 
If this sort of thing should ever happen to 
Vance! i 

Vance! She was back again to the 
starting-point of her interest. All of 
George Orcutt's sins could be gracefully 
accounted for under the guise of insanity. 
Here was a father neither to be ashamed 
of nor to follow as an alluring example 
of profligacy. 

From infancy Vance had adored his 
father and neglect by his idol had never 
decreased his affection. By his own 
solicitation the boy went now twice a 
week to see the man he believed to be 
his father. Either Bryan took him in 
the automobile or he was driven by 
Gregory, the groom, behind a pair of 
spirited horses, the pride of the true 
(eor Orcutt and the delight of his son. 
It did not seem strange to Vance that his 
mother did not go with him. He had 
never understood why his parents were 
unlike other papas and mamas in their 
attitude toward each other. He had 
early ceased asking, for his mama's eyes 
always darkened with misery and his papa 
laughed loudly in a way he did not like. 

ow he brought no messages from the 
sanatorium. He went and came silently. 
There were things he wanted to tell his 
mama, but he was afraid to mention his 
father’s name for fear of bringing on a 
wild sobbing and frantic walking of the 
room. 
But Gail, looking now out over the 
Hudson, was calm. She should seek no 
more to learn the identity of the stranger. 
He had been given into her hands. No 
one wanted him but herself. Four weeks! 
why should not this stretch to four years? 
to four times four? and on and on? The 
four weeks had been horrible in their 
suspense and trepidations. But these 
four weeks were now. behind her. 

(Continued on page 77) 





‘Those Who Have Come Back 
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Showing how men and women, failures or disgraced at forty, have taken 


a new hold on life and are to-day helpful members of the community 


The Unmaking of a Bank Burglar 


O MAN is born a bank burglar. 

At the same time one can usually 

understand the operation of the 

processes by which he becomes 
one; but with Richard Watson the great- 
est difficulty appears to be to understand 
the processes by which he ceased to be 
one. 

Watson’s father died when he was 
little more than an infant. His mother, 
a graduate of Wellesley College and a 
refined and capable woman, died while 
her boy was young — fourteen years 
old—leaving the child heir to consider- 
able property and a group of avaricious 
relatives, who promptly put young Dick 
away in a private institution for bother- 
some boys, while a guardianship made 
ducks, drakes, and other things of the 
estate. 

This institution, reformatory in name 
but not in character, dissipated all the 
morals young Dick had. The influences 
and some of the instructors were bad; 
the discipline was capricious and cruel; 
the food was coarse, scant, and ill-pre- 
pared. Hypocrisy was the only diet of 
which there seemed ever too much. Dick 
Watson walked in the front gates a 
reasonably good boy. He sneaked out 
the back way at midnight three years 
later with cunning and deceit ingrained 
in his soul. When he was captured and 
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returned he bettered the instruction of his 
masters in hypocrisy by devising a plan 
which secured his honorable discharge 
upon forged letters supposed to come 
from relatives and others. 


AVING received this vigorous shove 

in the wrong direction in the very 
years when life was gathering its greatest 
momentum, Watson proceeded to develop 
evil qualities with bewildering rapidity. 
The most sinister of these was a weakness 
for women. Indeed, Watson’s entire 
career has been powerfully influenced by 
women, some of whom were good, but 
most of whom were bad. Before he had 
been out of the reformatory a year, and 
while still a youth, he became involved 
in an affair with a woman of the wrong 
sort. He managed to cajole from his 
relatives in cash the equivalent of what 
remained to him from his mother's estate. 
He spent this money riotously, the scarlet 
woman helping, in one wild underworld 
orgy after another. When it was gone 
the last vestige of Watson's moral char- 
acter appears to have gone also, for he 
was contented thereafter to live upon the 
disgraceful earnings of this woman. 

breach with the woman left him tem- 
porarily without funds, and he struck up 
a partnership with an experienced burglar. 
Watson was slightly undersized, quick of 


movement, and without fear. The burglar 
“staked” him for a few days, and on the 
first rainy night they went out to loot a 
house which had been “marked.” The 
old hand held the umbrella over Dick and 
slipped him through a window. He went 
up-stairs, saw a man asleep, got a pocket- 
book from his trousers and two rings from 
a dressing table. In another room he 
found a casket of jewels. With these he 
slipped out to his waiting pal, and they 
made an easy escape. 

In those days a minor could pawn 
nothing in Boston, and Dick had to trust 
his partner to dispose of the whole 
“swag.” The older man not only beat 
Dick out of his share but shook hands 
with him very ostentatiously a few days 
later in the back room of a saloon, where- 


upon a plain clothes man stepped up, 
epee ick on the shoulder and said, 
“I want you.” 


But immediately again a woman 
touched his life, and this time a good one. 
She was a person of independent means 
who interested herself in the reforming of 
criminals. Watson was moved by her 
appeals and resolved to reform. She in 
turn was moved by his protestations and 
secured his release on bail. 

But Dick’s repentance was of brief 
survival. The sight of a country looking 
man on Boston Common with one bulging 
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pocket excited his cupidity. He trailed the 
man into a saloon and relieved him of his 
watch and money, only to be arrested with 
the stolen articles still in his possession. 

The judge before whom the young man 
was tried for this offense was advanced in 
years. He sentenced the boy—Dick then 
was not yet twenty-one—to two years 
and six months in the House of Cor- 
rection. 

“House of Correction” was a horrible 
misnomer. The place was a prison pen of 
the worst type. The superintendence 
was brutal. The lock step was in vogue. 
The sanitary conditions were enough to 
make beasts of angels. The rules were 
strict. Work was measured out in “tasks.” 
Slight infractions of the rules or failure 
to do the daily stint brought three days 
in one of the solitary cells. 

These “‘solitaries” were unbelievably in- 
human. Through the safe-like door once 
in every twenty-four hours one ounce of 
bread and one gill of water were passed. 
It was not till he went into the solitary 
that Watson found how little bread it 
takes to make one ounce, and how little 
water to make one gill. 

Young Watson soon learned to play 
the old prison game of toadyism well 


.a good one. 


enough to become a trusty. A capacity 
for making friends influenced his whole 
life. One prison friend was a noted 
forger. “He could almost make a pen 
talk," Watson boasts. The forger went 
out first and he sent Dick from ten 
to qur dollars a month as long as he 
remained in the place. This not only 
helped to make life easier behind the 
walls, but taught Dick that he had more 
to expect from crooked friendships than 
straight ones. 


BY by far the most important of these 
prison friendships was that struck up 
with Jimmy Gardner, the bank burglar. 
Their terms expired about the same time. 
They came to New York together. Gard- 
ner introduced Dick to “Old Jimmy 
Dobbs,” to “Shang” Draper, “Red” 
Leary, and other men of his profession. 

One day as this group were drinking 
together in the back room of a saloon, 
Gardner said to Watson: 

“Kid, are you going to be a straight 
fellow or are you going to be a crook? 
If you want to be a crook you want to be 
There is only one way to 


be a good one and that is to go where 
the money is, and that is in the safe.” 





A heaving bosom in that gaudy gown, the sound of sobbing in that garish room, where the very 
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Dick drained his glass slowly and 
thoughtfully. By the time he saw the 
bottom he had decided to be a crook. 

Immediately after this these men 
planned the robbery of a bank in Tarry- 
town. 

At one o'clock on a dark night the 
bank was entered, the watchman gagged 
and tied up, and the vault blown open. 
Watson himself was allowed to gather up 
the currency and pack it in the satchel 
brought for the purpose. His comment 
on the experience of this, his first trick 
affords an interesting glimpse into the 
operations of the criminal mind. 

“Tt was the queerest experience in my 
life," he says. “When the explosion came 
I didn't know where I was nor what I 
was, but when the door fell off and I saw 
those big bundles of yellowbacks I said 
to myself, ‘You certainly have got where 
the goods are, and this pays for a little 


»» 


trouble'. 


THis first big success confirmed Wat- 
son in the life of a felon, with which 
he had been flirting for several years. 
Watson as a "peter-man"—a “peter” 
is a safe—proved a nervy individual. 
He and four other men took twelve 





decorations were brazen and unfeeling, seemed strangely out of place 
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thousand dollars from a small bank in 
Pittsburgh. One of the gang was Sidney 
Gripp, who died recently in a Southern 
prison. Another was "Big" Ned Kelly, 
a college graduate, who is now doing life 
in Auburn Prison or Dannemora. The 
raid was such a daring one that an 
immediate getaway was impossible. So 
the five men took the swag to the two 
furnished rooms in which they had been 
living. Of course the front pages of the 
morning papers fairly screeched the story. 

Detectives swarmed over the city and 
guarded every railroad station. "'Flat- 
ties," one of the contemptuous names of 
criminals for policemen in uniform, were 
watching every street car and every 
strange face upon their beats. The five 
men in the two rooms, which they rented 
from the unsuspecting deacon of a Con- 
gregational church, were held by their 
fears in a state of siege. They used to 
match dollars to see who would go for 
a basket of sandwiches. When one had 
ventured out the others were in constant 
trepidation lest he should not return, 
and after his return trembled at every 
footfall upon the stairs for fear the police 
were trailing him in. After four days 
they decided upon a break, each to travel 
by a separate route to a rendezvous 
agreed upon, which was in New York 
City. 

Watson selected for his point of de- 
parture a little railway station on the 
outskirts of the city. Hesauntered down 
to it with his share of the twelve thousand 
dollars in a small grip. The first man he 
saw at the railroad station—and the last 
he wanted to meet—was a policeman. 
Watson tried to appear unconscious as ke 
approached the ticket window to inquire 
for the train. To his dismay he learned 
that it was ten minutes late. Feel- 
ing the policeman's eye boring into his 
back, he decided that the safest plan was 
to get chummy with him, so, turning 
about, he dropped his precious satchel 
carelessly on the ground not six inches 
from the "Flatty's" foot and fell into 
conversation, explaining that he was a 
theological student hurrying to the bed- 
side of his dying mother. The policeman 
was properly sympathetic. 

Presently the conversation turned upon 
the bank robbery. 

“Those must be very desperate men,” 
observed the theological student awe- 
somely. 

“They are,” admitted the policeman 
gravely. "But," he affirmed with a con- 
fdential air, "we are getting very near 
'em. We are close to the swag right 
now.” 

Would that train never come? 

When a few minutes later it did come, 
the policeman stooped and picked up the 
grip. Watson's heart nearly leaped out 
of his mouth, but he controlled himself. 
In a fatherly sort of way the officer es- 
corted the theological student to the car 
steps, handed him his bag again, and bade 
the young man a sympathetic farewell. 


Bur the day of the bank burglar was 

going, owing to new methods of vault 
building and of bank protection, so 
Watson did some high class second-story 
work. At three o’clock in the morning, 
on the third floor of a house in Phila- 
delphia, where he had succeeded in filling 
his pockets with diamonds, he was sud- 


denly confronted by a determined man 
who leveled a revolver almost in his face. 
Watson escaped by taking a most des- 
perate chance. He threw himself back- 
ward out of a window; and betweena 
friendly awning on the window below, 
and a drain pipe and the darkness, got 
safely off, but with bullets whistling 
round his head. 

After this incident Watson inclined to 
a simpler and a safer life, striking up a 
partnership with Ned Lyons, the then- 
time husband of the notorious Sophie 
Lyons. Sophie was a lady of Hebrew 
extraction whose specialty was blackmail. 
While collaborating with her in this, Wat- 
son and Lyons operated various “green 
goods” and "gold brick" games. 

Still farther on in his career Watson’s 
"side kick" in crime was a “cold finger 
woman"'—one who flirts most audaciously 
with susceptible and excitable gentlemen, 
and, in the moment when they are lavish- 
ing endearments and caresses, dexterously 
abstracts their money or jewelry, and 
quickly thereafter finds an excuse for go- 
ing her way. 

But occasionally this glib crook stubbed 
his toe. Once he got three years in 
Auburn Prison. Later he sojourned two 
years in the ‘‘pen” on Blackwell’s Islard 
for his miscalculation. Perhaps at such 
times vague notions of reform took shape 
in his mind. As long before as the Pitts- 
burgh bank robbery he and “Big” Ned 
Kelly had a talk in New York and con- 
cluded to lay up some money, quit the 
crooked game, and go into business. But 
they went to prison instead. 

Indeed, when Watson went up for the 
last time, nearing forty years of age, with 
twenty years of outlawry at his back, he 
was by every mark a man confirmed in 
crime. But in prison something hap- 
pened which gave an entirely new twist 
to his life. 

The criminal, no matter how hardened, 
is really often a man chuck-full of a 
certain kind of sentiment. What tapped 
this low-lying body of sentiment in Wat- 
son’s make-up, was the entrance of a young 
convict who reminded Watson of what 
he himself was like when he first passed 
behind prison walls. This prisoner was 
twenty-six years old, but he was boyish 
in appearance, and Dick always thought 
of him as his younger self, and developed 
a strong affection for him. 

IN TIME the two became very chummy. 

Watson called the young fellow his Lit- 
tle Pal, and felt a greater attachment for 
him than he ever had for any human be- 
ing before. He regularly employed all his 
trained cunning and his painfully ac- 
quired knowledge of prison wire-pulling to 
secure easier conditions for the young 
man, whose health was nóne too good. 
The Little Pal was deeply grateful and 
reciprocated Dick’s affection. It was 
upon this foundation that Watson’s life 
later turned as a sort of fulcrum. 

Changes in prison routine separated 
these two for many months, for so long, 
in fact, that when Watson located his 
Little Pal again the latter was in the 
tubercular ward of the prison hospital. 
Watson, grief-stricken, succeeded in get- 
ting himself made a trusty and appointed 
to nurse duty in the tubercular ward. 
One evening when the Little Pal was 
very low, Watson asked: 


“Ts there anybody you want to send a 
message to, Kid, before you go?" 

With a grim shake of his head the 
young man answered: 

obody," while a mask of utter lone- 
liness framed itself upon his features. 

But two hours later when Watson re- 
turned, the young man placed a sealed 
letter solicitously in his hands. 

"Say, Pal" he said, speaking with 
difficulty, ' ‘there is one friend, a woman— 
she ain’t a straight woman either, Wat- 
son; but I want you to take this to her . .. 
when you get out I mean. Will you?" 

“T sure will, Pal," replied Watson. 

Hour after hour Watson, busy with his 
thoughts, stayed close, hovering low and 
in silence over that marked bed in the 
ghostly light of the old prison loft with 
scores of other beds around. Once Dick 
dozed off for a minute. He was awak- 
ened by a cold hand groping for his. 

“ Good- -by,” whispered a hoarse voice, 

““good-by!’ 

There was a cough, a gasp, and then a 
long, deep sigh which hissed wearily up 
from the pillow, growing fainter and 
fainter. Watson stared about him in a 
startled way with a sense that something 
had just brushed past him and out over 
the rows of prison beds. His Little Pal 
had gone! 


F9R seven months, sleeping and waking, 
Dick carried in his clothes the Little Pal's 
last message. There was but one name 
upon the envelope, “Helen,” with a num- 
ber and street ina large Eastern city. The 
day he came out Watson went as straight 
as steam and trolleys could take him to 
this number. He recognized the char- 
acter of the house the moment he was 
inside the door. 

“Yes,” said the woman who admitted 
him, “Helen is here. I will call her." 

In response to the call à woman came 
down the stairs. 

“Now, I have seen some good-looking 
women in my time," says Watson em- 
phatically, '' “But I want to tell you she 
was some corker!” 

“But I have no friend who could be 
sending me a message,” the woman pro- 
tested ‘blankly and rather sadly, Watson 
thought 

“Think!” exclaimed Watson, produc- 
ing the letter. 

“Except one, * and he 
is—he is away.’ 

"Yes" said Watson; “he is away, 
farther away than you think.” 

The woman’s face paled at the tone. She 
snatched the letter eagerly from Watson's 
hand and as she read it burst into tears. 

A heaving bosom in that gaudy gown, 
the sound of sobbing in that garish room. 
where the very decorations were brazen 
and unfeeling, seemed strangely out of 
place. Her grief was real and unaffected: 
she was so beautiful, but so uncoarsened. 
so unscarred by this mode of life, so ob 
viously unlike it that Watson felt a sense 
of protest against her presence there. 
which indeed was the very same emotica 
he had felt at seeing the Little Pal come 
into the prison. 

When he had answered all her questions 
and stood gazing at the woman, more and 
more deeply impressed by the disharmony 
of her surroundings, he suddenly blurted: 

"Look here, girl, this ain't no life for 
you—why don't you cut it?" 


' she admitted, 
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The moment the words were out of his 
mouth Watson wondered vaguely if he 
were getting dippy or turning preacher or 
what was the matter with him. But the 
woman gripped both of his hands in hers 
and exclaimed impulsively: 

“You are right. It is no life for me. 
I am sick and tired of it—only yesterday 
I was talking with a minister. . . 
was going over to New York to some 
friends to start right and stay right— 
but,” and with another break in her 
voice, as she held up the letter, “I was 
going to stay right for him. And now—” 

The upshot of the mat- 
ter was that Watson,who 
had come to the house 
merely as a matter of 
devotion to a dead pal, 
sat down and spent a 
half hour trying to per- 
suade the woman whose 
name was Helen to aban- 
don her way of living, 
and helping her plan a 
new start. When he had 
succeeded, the woman 
suddenly turned upon 
him and began to urge 
him to live straight for 
the sake of the Little Pal. 
Watson was quickly on 
the defensive, but the 
woman used in succes- 
sion every one of the 
arguments he had just 
employed against her. 
Watson presently gave 
the same promise he had 
exacted from the woman. 


HE whole story 
seems so improbable 
that one might be 
tempted to discredit it 
utterly but for what grew 
out of it and cannot be 
explained very well other- 
wise. In parting, it ap- 
pears, the two pledged 
themselves to the new 
life with a handclasp, 
calling each other by 
their first names, Dick 
and Helen. It was years 
before they met again, and then under 
circumstances that claim a significant 
place in this narrative, for each kept 
track of the other in a general way. 
The woman acted with resolution. 
That very day she left the house and 
went straight to New York City, where 
she secured a position as a housekeeper. 
Having had training as a milliner, she 
presently turned to that, and possessing 
energy and a small capital she soon owned 
a store of her own. Her venture was 
very successful. Eventually she had a 
place on Fifth Avenue and sold hats to 
fashionable New York. She joined a 
church and took a keen interest in re- 
ligious work. A man whom she met in 
a business way, but who had religious 
sympathies like herself, offered his hand. 
Helen loved him but refused him. He 
pressed her for a reason. With a very 
white face she told the story of her life. 
The next day he pro ad. again, and 
Helen accepted him. Their wedded life 
was happy, while it lasted; but the hus- 
band ded before long, leaving Helen a 
childless widow with a comfortable estate. 


But during the half dozen years re- 
quired for these events in the life of 
Helen, Watson had not been succeed- 
ing so well. He did have force enough 
to abandon a criminal life, but not 
enough to put anything in the place 
of it. He continued to be the associate 
of felons and of women of the half-world. 
He made his living by playing the races 
and other forms of gambling, and gave 
himself up at times to drink. 

But about 1904 a safe was cracked in 
Boston and the police accused Watson, 
whose whereabouts in New York was 





He was like a man in the heat of battle, whose very prayers sound 
like oaths and whose oaths are meant to be prayers 


easily discoverable. Watson was not 
guilty, but he was a close associate of the 
men who were. The New York police were 
upon his trail. Late at night he drifted 
up the East Side of Manhattan Island, 
having grapevine advices that the police 
had him located and were spreading the 
net. They might take him at the next 
corner. Although innocent he had not a 
doubt that thecrime would be fastened up- 
on him and he would be sent to jail for a 
long term. He felt he had had his share 
of prison life. He wanted no more of 
it. He had a gun in his pocket and made 
up his mind that he would not be taken 
alive. Furtively he slipped northward 
from street to street until he had reached 
a saloon near the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons on Fifty-ninth Street. 
There he determined to retreat no farther. 
If they took him they would fight for it 
rst. 

While waiting here, scrutinizing the 
face of every man who passed, not know- 
ing at what moment the battle would 
begin, something reminded him of Helen. 
The thought of her softened his mood and 


made him hopeful again. He had her 
address. He had an idea that if he could . 
work his way over there she would harbor 
him for the night. By taking advantage 
of the alleys and the shadows he reached 
her number without once seeing a uni- 
form. The hour was late and the house 
was dark. Dick was afraid to ring, but 
he tried the effect of pebbles on the front 
window of the second story. His ex- 
perience as a housebreaker had taught 
him to tell the plan of a house from the 
outward look of it and to make a tolerably 
accurate guess as to how the rooms lay 
and for what they would 
be occupied. The fifth or 
sixth pebble brought 
Helen cautiously to the 
window. It rose slowly 
and softly. She, too, 
had acquired furtive in- 
stincts that would never 
leave her. This was for- 
tunate for the reforma- 
tion of Watson. 

* Whois it?" she called 
softly. 

“Irs Dick," he whis- 
pered from below. “I’m 
in trouble.” 

"Wait there," the 
woman called down. 

In a few minutes the 
front door ore noise- 


lessly and Dick slipped 
inside, Helen's low voice 
cautioning him to be 


quiet, as there were other 
a in the house. 

atson was hardly 
prepared for the change 
in Helen. The years had 
touched her in passing, 
but if her beauty had 
faded somewhat there 
had come a new expres- 
sion upon her face that 
crowned it like a halo, 
and Dick found himself 
gazing at her wonder- 
ingly and with a kind 
of reverence. He knew 
out of what she had 
come. 

In his low whispers 
Dick told his story. Helen listened sym- 
pathetically with frequent nods or low- 
voiced murmurings of comprehension. 

“Dick,” she said earnestly, when he 
had finished, “you know where you met 
me, and you know what I am now. I 
have found great help through religion. 
I will cover you up here to-night and help 
you out of town to-morrow. Yot go right 
back to Boston. If they have got anything 
on you, let them take you. Do your bit, 
and then come out and live square." 


ATSON had no inclination to go to 
prison again. His last term had 
nearly done for him. Besides there were 
unexpiated crimes in his Boston career. To 
go back into the teeth of these, to burn 
them out of his record by more prison 
years, and then start new and fresh with 
the consciousness of guilt atoned for, was 
what the proposal of Helen meant. 
Did he have iron enough left in his 


moral constitution to do this? Under the 
influence of Helen's personality and ob- 
‘vious achievement, Watson finally de- 


cided that he had. 
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‘The next morning early she pressed a 
roll of bills into his hands saying, “ Re- 
member what I was," and added, “I 
shall be praying for you." 

A day later Watson greatly astonished 
Chief Inspector Hanscom of Boston by 
turning up at headquarters and asking: 

“Chief, do you want me?" 

"Why, I guess so," replied the sur- 
prised chief, “we generally want you.” 

However, as they walked him down 
the corridors and locked him in a head- 
quarters' cell, Watson's resolution weak- 
ened pitiably and a North Pole chill froze 
his veins. He felt as if the key were 
thrust and the bolts were shot in his own 
heart instead of in the big lock on the 
door. But the chief could get nothing 
on him. The only successfully accusing 
witness against Watson was himself, and 
the Chief would not be so unfair as to call 
upon him to testify. 

Watson went free with high hopes of 
securing honest work. Followed a search 
for employment that was long and dis- 
couraging. 


T LENGTH Watson made friends 
with a big business man, for, it will 
be remembered, he was always good at 
making friends. The business man gave 
him a letter to the superintendent of a 
large building, told him to tell his story 
in full and the superintendent would un- 
doubtedly put him to work. As Watson 
entered the superintendent's office, he 
saw the safe was open. It came to him 
with a sort of thrill that he was no longer 
interested in safes. He was honest. 

Against his better judgment, Watson 
admitted that he had been in prison. 
The superintendent's halting suggestion 
that he “might come back to-morrow” 
and the man’s manner was enough for 
Watson. He knew it was useless to return. 

He found an ex-convict anxious to 
reform had small chance. The whole 
modern system is against him. 

But Watson was unusually persistent. 
He was not a broken-down felon who had 
quit the game because he had lost his 
nerve. He had plenty of self-confidence 
and could make a good "approach." Still 
he was unable to get a footing. His 
money was slipping away. One day 
with his last dollar gone, or, to be exact, 
with less than twenty-five cents in his 

ocket, he drifted across the Common. 
But one resource remained—the memory 
of Helen. What she, a woman, could do, 
he, a man, could do. Because of this 
memory he would not give up. Saunter- 
ing out on Tremont Street and staring 
into the window of a book store, he saw 
it heaped high with copies of Jacob Riis's 
book, “ Roosevelt the Citizen.” Watson 
went inside and struck up a bargain to 
peddle the books. His canvassing kept 
him busy and it kept him in food. 

One Sunday afternoon a group of his 
old pals found him out. There were two 
men and four women in the party. They 
poured in on him with yells of delight, 
chafing him unmercifully. But, too, 
they crowded the loneliness out of his 
little room and filled it with that old- 
time spirit of comradeship and riotous 
conviviality that was once the breath of 
his nostrils. For a time their enthusiasm 
was irresistible, and bore him along. The 
popping of corks kept time to the crack- 
ing of jokes and the singing of snatches 


of song; yet when the carousal was at its 
height Watson slipped out on a pretext, 
and did not return. 

For a time he stood shivering in the 
doorway below. A feeling of terror had 
come over him. He knew he was taking 
too much liquor. Under its influence he 
might commit some crime, or involve 
himself in some compact or enterprise 
that would hurl him helplessly back into 
the abyss out of which he was climbing. 
The more he thought about it the more 
alarmed he became. Quitting the door- 
way, he hurried aimlessly along the 
street, until the lights of the Dudley 
Street Baprist Church flashed in his face. 

Like a murderer seeking sanctuary, he 
dashed inside and hid in the farthest cor- 
ner of a pew, sitting lone and strange till 
the service was over and the building 
nearly empty. The minister, a big, 
athletic man, got him by the hand and 
shook him almost into a new world by the 
vigor of his greeting. 

“How is it with you, Brother?” he 
asked heartily. 

Dick explained rather helplessly that 
“it”? was not so very well with him. Some- 
thing in the preacher's manner, however, 
warmed Watson’s chilling hopes amaz- 
ingly. 

“Come and see me again. I am your 
friend. Leave rum out of your life," 
were the minister's last words. 

That minister, by the way, was the 
Reverend William W. Bustard, now 
John D. Rockefeller’s pastor in Cleveland, 
a man whom his intimates, including the 
ex-burglar and the oil magnate, love to 
call “ Billy” Bustard. 

There must have been magic in the 
words which Billy Bustard spoke to 
Richard Watson that night—at least 
that magic which lies in the appeal of 
muscular manliness, for from that hour 
Watson has been able to resist the appeal 
of liquor. But other temptations came 
tiptoeing after him. 


N ONE of his very dullest book vend- 

ing days, Dick encountered a notorious 
crook who was a former pal. The pal 
was overjoyed to see him. 

“Come in and have a drink, Kid,” he 
exclaimed, seizing him by the elbow and 
dragging him through a doorway. ‘They 
tell me you're livin’ straight now. Cut it, 
Kid! There ain't anything in it. I can 
show you how to get the green in chunks. 
If it's a stake you need now, Kid," and 
the fellow pulled a roll of bills the size of 
a horse's leg from his pocket and prepared 
to peel some layers from the outside, 
"if it’s a stake, you need, why here, let 
me slip you a couple of century spots." 

For a week nobody had wanted books. 
Dick could not pay for his dinner until 
he had sold a book The sight of that 
roll of yellowbacks set him wild. He 
dared not look at it, but shot out of the 
door and ran as if the police were after 
him, flying circuitously to the seclusion 
of his room. 

There he picked up a Bible. Watson 
had never any use for the Bible. There 
had been one in the ditty-box in his cell 
with the salt, soap, and tobacco in every 
prison he had ever occupied. Never 
once that he could remember had he gone 
so far as to open the Bible and read it. 
But now he did, gazing at its printed 
lines as at some sort of fetish, or leafing 


through the pages as if turning some kind 
of prayer wheel. ; 

“God help me!” he exclaimed, at 
length. “I don't know how to pray, but 
God, help me! That's what I want you 
to do, help me!" 

After this he rushed out, and in an 
hour had sold four dollars’ worth of 
Bibles, and felt that some power was 
helping him. The next day was Sunday. 
Watson was hungry for human com- 
panionship. If he could just get one more 
handshake from that preacher with the 
Muldoon grip, he thought it would about 
put him over theline. But at the church 
there was a surprise in store. It was 
morning instead of night and after the 
preaching service, instead of letting Dick 
go with a mere handshake, tor 

ustard literally strong-armed him into 
the famous Page Bible: Class. There 
were nearly two hundred men there, 
organized like a club, but with Mr. C. L. 
Page teaching a Bible lesson. Watson. 
poor and a stranger, was welcomed. They 
made him feel as much at home as if he 
were in prison. It was the first time 
outside of prison he had ever been an 
integral part, even for an hour, of so 
large a social group of men. 


THE experience moved Watson greatly. 
It moved him so much that presently 
he got up and made a speech. Being the 
first speech he had ever made in his life 
it was a rather unorganized, chaotic sort 
of utterance. He merely opened the 
trapdoors of his soul, and a burst of his 
experiences, first as an undesirable citizen 
and then in his endeavor to reform. 
gushed out. 

At times his language impressed his 
hearers as a trifle strong, even rancid; but 
Watson had been rubbed down to the rav. 
He was like a man in the heat of battle. 
whose very prayers sound like oaths and 
whose oaths are meant to be prayers. 

This speech seems just about to have 
completed the reformation of Watson. 
In it he had discovered that he had à 
message. Henceforth his own life must 
live up to that message. Preaching to 
society that criminals could be reformed. 
he had to demonstrate that he himself 
had been reformed. He went into the 
class a rather trembly, uncertain, con- 
science-branded individual. He came 
out strong. His prison brand had be 
come the badge of his new calling. He 
had discovered his power. 

He, Watson, the crook, the pariah. 
had stood up before two hundred free men 
who had never worn a stripe nor felt the 
nip of steel and he had told them what was 
what. He saw that his ideas had power 
over these men. He saw their eyes fixed. 
their mouths agape, their cheeks go 
pale—a sort of awe upon their faces. He. 
Watson, had done it. From this hour 
he was no shifty struggler in the half- 
light between crookedness and honesty. 
He was straight. He had become an 
ambassador in stripes to the men who 
never wore a stripe, on behalf of the men 
who had. 

And Watson was quite right in hs 
estimate of this first address. He found 


"himself invited to speak before other 


classes, before clubs, and associations of 
various kinds. 

And always the theme of Watson: 
speeches. was the reform of criminals. 
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For a time their enthusiasm was irresistible, and bore him along; yet when the carousal was 
at its height Watson slipped out on a pretext, and did not return 


He had just fought his way up from the 
bottom. His heart was full of sympathy 
for his old pals. He had not much re- 
spect for the bums and hobos,—he hasn’t 
now,—but for the expert criminal, the man 
of nerve and intellect, he had more than 
respect, admiration! Every time he 
spoke he railed against the “thumbs 
down" attitude of society toward the 
criminal who seeks to reform. 

Between speeches and between the 
book chaffering by which he lived Watson 
began a systematic “look-up” for crimi- 
nals as they came from the State's Prisons 
and the Houses of Correction. He tried 
to meet them first, before the old criminal 
influences got hold of them. He lost no 
opportunity, as he went about, to extend 
his acquaintances among men of the em- 
ploying class. Once he got the entrée 
to some of these big business men in 
their offices he was continually coming 
to them with a short-haired, furtive- 
eyed man or two at his heels, and plead- 
ing that they be given employment and 
a chance to build themselves back into 
society. There was no denying Watson 
when he came on a mission like this. He 
could jimmy his way to an employer's 


heart as easily as in the old days he had 
cracked a "peter" or got his hand upon 
a "leather." Once he got a taste of the 
satisfaction that comes from putting an- 
other man upon his feet, Watson was 
absolutely insuppressible. 

"Why don't you start something 
definite to help these men?" asked 
Spencer Baldwin, professor of economics 
in Boston University. 

Watson was not long in dreaming a 

lan out of Professor Baldwin's idea. 
Dr. John Dixwell gave the enthusiast 
a check for the first month’s rent of the 
room that was to be the social center and 
headquarters, and the dream was a fact. 

But rather fittingly it was the woman 
called Helen who gave this organization 
its first real lease of life and opportunity 
to demonstrate itself. Watson wrote her 
a letter of bubbling joy telling of his own 
progress and of his new project; and she, 
remembering the debt she owed to Dick 
for having quickened her own waking 
impulses to a better life, sent him a check 
for three hundred dollars. 

Watson was soon devoting all his time 
to this new work. To-day he is a pillar 
of hope to the men who come from behind 


the gray walls. His method is distinctly 
practical. When a man comes out Wat- 
son is there to meet him. As a matter 
of fact, Watson thinks the work ought to 
begin inside. For a time he used to go 
inside and talk to the men, in groups of 
twenty-five or thirty, who were soon to be 
liberated. But one day a "screw" recog- 
nized Watson. ‘‘You have done time," 
he said. 

“T don't deny it,” admitted Watson. 

After this the prison authorities dug 
up some old regulation which forbids 
entrée to the prison to former inmates. 

So Watson meets them at the gate. 

As Watson finished telling me his story 
he took a gold hunting-case watch from his 
pocket, and its inscription read: “From 
Archibald M. Howe to Richard Watson." 

Archibald M. Howe is one of the emi- 
nent attorneys of New England. He is 
also the chairman of the board which 
supports Dick Watson’s Prison Gate 
Work. He presented this watch to Wat- 
son a few months ago, after eight years 
of association with him in his rescue work, 
saying as he placed it in his hand: 

“To a man who made good and who 
never broke faith.” 
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HEN Petra was too big to be 
carried on her mother's back 
she was put on the ground, and 


soon taught herself to walk. 
In time she learned to fetch water from 
the public fountain and to grind the boiled 
corn for the tortillas which her mother 
made every day, and later to carry her 
father his dinner—a task which required 
great intelligence, for her father was a 
donkey-driver and one never knew at 
what corner he might be lolling in the 
shade while awaiting a whistle from some- 
one who might require-a service of him- 
self and his little animal. 

She grew tall and slender, as strong as 
wire, with a small head and extremely 
delicate features, and her skin was the 
color of new leather. Her eyes were 
wonderful, even in a land of wonderful 
eyes. They were large and mysterious, 
heavily shaded with lashes which had a 
trick of quivering nervously, half lowered 
in an evasive, fixed, sidelong look when 
anyone spoke to her. The irises were 
amber-colored, but always looked darker. 
Her voice was like a ghost, distant, dying 
away at the ends of sentences as if in 
fear, yet with all its tenderness holding 
a hint of barbaric roughness. The dis- 
simulation lurking in that low voice and 
those melting eyes was characteriscic of 
a race among whom the frankness of the 
Spaniard is criticized as unpolished. 

At the age of fourteen Petra married, 
and married well. Her bridegroom was 
no barefooted donkey-driver in white 
trousers and shirt, with riata coiled over 
his shoulder. No, indeed! Manuelo 
wore shoes—dazzling yellow shoes which 
creaked—and colored clothes, and he had 
a profession, most adorable of profes- 
sions, playing the miniature guitar made 
by the Mexican Indians, and singing lively 
and tender airs in drinkshops and public 
places wherever a few coins were to be 
gathered by a handsome fellow with 
music in his fingers. Most Mexicans, to 
be sure, have music in their fingers, but 
Manuelo was enabled to follow the career 
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artistic by the good fortune of his father's 
being the owner of a prosperous inn for 
peons. 

Petra's attractions made her useful to 
her father-in-law, who was a widower. 
At the sight of her coming in from the 
well, as straight as a palm, carrying a 
large earthen pot of water on her head, 
the peons who were killing time there 
would suddenly find themselves hungry 
or thirsty and would call for pulque or 
something to eat. And so she began to 
wait on customers, and soon she would 
awake in the morning with no other 
thought than to twist her long, black 
hair into a pair of braids which, inter- 
woven with narrow green ribbon, looked 
like children's toy whips, then to take 
her husband his aguardiente, the little 
jug of brandy that begins the day, and 
then to seat herself at the door of the 
inn, watching for customers beneath 
trembling lashes, while bending over the 
coarse cloth whose threads she was 
drawing. 

In six months she had formed the habit 
of all that surrounded her life. The oaths 
no longer sounded so disagreeable to her, 
the occasional fights so terrifying. Man- 
uelo might lose his temper and strike her, 
but a few minutes later he would be 
dancing with her. Her last memory 
going to sleep was sometimes a blow, 
"Because he is my husband," as she 
explained it to herself, and sometimes a 
kiss, “ Because he loves me." Only one 
thing disturbed her: she did not like to 
see her handsome Manuelo made inflamed 
and foolish by the milk-white pulque, and 
she burned many candles to the Virgin 
of Guadalupe that she might be granted 
the “beneficio” of a more frequently 
sober husband. 


ONE afternoon the pueblo resounded 

with foreign phrases and foreign 
laughter in foreign voices. As a flock 
of birds the visitors kept together, and 
as a flock of birds appeared their chatter 
and their vivacity to the astonished in- 


habitants. American fashion, they were 
led by a woman. She was young, dec- 
sive, and carried a camera inl guste book. 
Catching sight of Petra at the door she 
exclaimed: 

*Oh, what a beautiful girl! 
get her picture." 

But when Petra saw the little black 
instrument pointing at her she started 
like a frightened rabbit and ran inside. 
The American girl uttered a cry of 
chagrin, at which Don Ramon came for- 
ward. Don Ramon, the planter, had 
undertaken to escort these, his guests, 
through the pueblo, but had found him- 
self patiently bringing up the rear of the 
procession. 

“These are tenants of mine," he said 
with an indifferent gesture. ‘‘ The house 
is yours, Miss Young." 

“Girls, do you hear that?" she cried. 
“This is my house—and I invite you all 
in. 

Immediately the inn was invaded, the 
men following the women. Manuelo, his 
father, and the peons in the place formed 
two welcoming ranks, and the Patron’s 
entrance was hailed with a respectful: 

“Viva Don Ramon!” 

Manuelo’s father looked a little resent- 
ful at these inquisitive strangers occupying 
the benches of his regular customers, who 
obsequiously folded up their limbs on 
straw mats along the walls. To be sure. 
much silver would accrue to the estab- 
lishment from the invasion, but business 
in the Mexican mind is dominated by 
sentiment. 

Don Ramon, reading his mind, tapped 
him on the shoulder with a sharp: 

“Quick, to serve the señores!’ 

Then he clapped his hands for Petra, 
who came in from the back with oblique 
looks, and soon the guests were taking 
experimental sips of strange liquors, es- 
pecially aguamiel. the sweet unfermented 
juice of the maguey plant. Manuelo 
tuned up his instrument and launched 
into an elaborate and apparently endless 
improvisation in honor of the Patron. 


I must 
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standing on one foot with the other toe 
poised, and swaying his body quite alarm- 
ingly—for he had drunk much pulque 
that day. As for Petra, she was followed 
by the admiring looks of women and men 
- as she moved back and forth, her naked 
feet plashing softly on the red brick floor. 

*] positively must have her picture!" 
exclaimed Miss Young. 

“Of course—at your disposition," mur- 
mured Don Ramon. 

But the matter was not so simple. Pe- 
tra rebelled—rebelled with the dumb 
obstinacy of the Indian, even to weeping 

| and sitting on the floor. Manuelo, scan- 
dalized at such contumacy before the 
* Patron, pulled her to her feet and gave 
her a push which sent her against the 


wall. A shiver and murmur passed 
* through the American ranks, and Don 
^ Ramon addressed to the young peon a 


vibrant speech in which the words "bruto" 
and “imbécil” were refreshingly distin- 
guishable. Miss Young, closing her cam- 
era with a snap, gave her companions the 
signal for departure, and they obeyed her 
as always. Don Ramon gave tlie inn- 
keeper a careless handful of coins and 
followed his guests, while the innkeeper 
and his customers ceremoniously pursued 
him for some distance down the street, 
with repeated bows and voluble “Gra- 
cias" and ''Bendiciones" over the Pa- 
: trón, his wife, his children, his house, 
: his crops and all his goods. But Manuelo 
ı threw himself upon a mat and fell asleep. 


MISS YOUNG had left her guide book 

on the table, and Petra pounced upon 
it as a kitten upon a leaf. Some object 
in the midst of its pages held it partl 
open. It was a beautiful thing of gold, 
a trinity of delicate caskets depending b 
chains from a ring of a size for one's 
finger. With one quick glance at the 
unconscious Manuelo she stuck it into 
the green sash that tightly encompassed 
her little waist. The book, in which she 
had lost interest, she put in a drawer of 
the table. Then she ran outside and 
climbed the ladder by which one reached 
the flat stone roof. 

Wiping the palms of her hands on her 
skirt, she extracted the treasure. Of the 
three pendants she examined the largest 
first.. It opened and a mirror shone 
softly from its golden nest. A mirror! 
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Novelty of novelties to Petra! Two 
things startled her—the largeness of her 
eyes, the paleness of her cheeks. She 
had always imagined that she had red 
cheeks, like the girls in Manuelo's songs, 
some of whom even had cheeks like pop- 
pies. Feeling saddened, she opened one 
of the smaller caskets. It contained a 
little powder of ivory tint and a puff 
which delighted her with its unheard-of 
delicacy. She caressed the back of her 
hand with it, perceived an esthetic im- 
provement, and ended by carefully pow- 
dering the backs of both hands, even to 
the finger nails. 

And then the third box. A red paste. 
It reddened the tip of her nose when she 
sniffed its delicate perfume. She rubbed 
the spot off with her finger and trans- 
ferred it to one cheek, then rouged a large 
patch on that cheek, then one on the 
other, with a nice discretion partly influ- 
enced by her memory of the brilliant 
cheeks of the American senorita of the 
brave looks, the black box, and the golden 
treasure. 

Thus did Petra discover the secret of 
the vanity set. But her concept of it 
was not simple, like Miss Young's. Its 
piace idea became a mere nucleus in 

er mind for a fantasy dimly symbolic 
and religious. 

Her eyes—how much larger they were. 
and how much brighter! She looked into 
them, laughed into them, broke off to 
leap and dance, looked again in many 
ways, sidelong. droopingly, coquettishly, 
as she would look at Manuelo. Truly 
the gold treasure was blessed and the red 
paste was as holy as its smell, which 
reminded her of church. 

Where should she hide it, the treasure? 
She would bury it in the earth. But no; 
Manuelo had the habit of burying things 
—foolish, Indian things—and in his dig- 
ging he might find her talisman. Better 
to leave it on the roof. And she did, 
wrapped in a dry corn husk, covered with 
a stone. 


'THE afternoon was falling when she 
went down from the roof. Manuelo 
slept noisily on the same mat, his father 
peu on an adjacent one. Wild to 


e looked at, Petra lifted her husband’s 
arm by the sleeve and shook it, but he 
jerked it free with childish petulance and 
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cuddled into a deeper sleep. She laughed 
and, inspired with a thought of further 
embellishment, ran out of the house, too 
excited even to notice the distant ap- 
proach of a storm, which at any other 
time would have kept her indoors praying 
her rosary. When she returned she was 
crowned with yellow jonquils, their stems 
wet from the brook, and in her hand was 
a long stalk of spikenard with which to 
awaken Manuelo. But first she would 
make light, for it was already dusk in 
the inn. So she lit the antique iron lan- 
terns which hung by chains from wooden 
arms at the front and back doors, and 
two candles, one of which she placed on 
a window ledge and the other on the floor 
near Manuelo’s face, and she squatted 
in front of the second one and held the 
spikenard beneath his nose, mystically 
tracing with it in the air the sign of 
the cross, until its intoxicating incense 

ierced his consciousness and he opened 

is eyes. 

He blinked at the light, then blindly 
caught her hand and smiled with a flash 
of white teeth as he inhaled luxuriously 
with the flower against his nostrils. Then, 
as he was thirsty, she fetched him a jug 
of water, and at last he saw the jonquil 
wreath, and the eyes beneath them, and 
those cheeks of flame. 

He did not speak, but looked at her for 
a moment, and then, with the abrupt 
and graceful movement that she knew so 
well slung forward his guitar—it never 
left his shoulder by day—and the words 
he sang to her in passionate Spanish 
softened by Indian melancholy were 
these: 


“Whether thou lovest me I know not; 
'Thou knowest it. 
I only know that I die 
Where thou art not." 


He had not sung her that since the 
nights of his serenades outside her father's 
adobe hut, and even then his tones had 
not pulsed with the magic tenderness 
that was in them now as he stared at her 
in the candle light. She crept along the 
floor to him and he caught her under his 
arm, pulling his poncho over her head, 
and cuddled her to him with protecting 
caresses which she received with the 
trembling joy of a spaniel too seldom 
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petted. They were startled by a voice 
exclaiming: 

“That our sainted Mother of Guada- 
lupe might permit that you should always 
be like this, my children!” 

It was the old man, whom the music 
had awakened. Manuelo quickly kissed 
the medal that hung at his waist, stamped 
with the image of the patron saint of 
Mexico. No other saint so intimately 
rules the hearts and lives of a people nor 
rewards their love with so many miracles 
and apparitions, and the falling of her 
name at that instant of love tinged with 
a half-felt remorse, produced a powerful 
effect upon the young husband. He 
scrambled to his feet, lifting Petra with 
him, and cried: 


“Yes, yes, yes, my father, that the 
blessed Mother of our Country may hear 
thee!” 


As he looked upward, a murmur of 
thunder made them all jump. They 
crossed themselves, and their voices 
mingled in a tremulous chorus of fear 
and piety. Manuelo, pale as a ghost, 
seized Petra's hand and led her with 
bended body before the old man. 

“Thy benediction—give us thy bene- 
diction, Father mine, while I make a 
vow." He shook with sobs as he and the 
girl knelt beneath the father’s benedic- 
tion, and a louder rumble sounded in the 
sky. "I promise our blessed Mother, 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, that I will 
never again maltreat my Petrita, and if 
I keep not this promise may she send a 
thunder to fall on me!" 

Petra uttered a wail of terror, and just 
then a withering light flashed on the 
world and a deafening blast of thunder 
shook the building and sent the three on 
their faces, where they remained in an 
ecstasy of devotion until long after the 
storm god had rolled the last of his 
chariots across the reverberating plat- 
form of the sky. 

And it was by the miracle of Manuelo's 
vow and its answer from the heavens 
that Petra's mind grasped the unalter- 
able faith that the golden treasure was 
a blessed thing, most pleasing to the 
Mother of Guadalupe. 


EXT morning the planter was driv- 

ing his guests through the pueblo, 
and they were talking of many things, 
including the loss of Miss Young's vanity 
set, when they saw Petra coming toward 
them in the direction of her home, her 
great eyes looking out like an Egyptian’s 
from between the folds of her scarf. The 
joy of her heart shone in her face and her 
native shyness almost vanished as she 
pulled the scarf down from her chin to 
give them her graceful “Buenos dias!” 
which they acknowledged with smiles. 
And Petra ran on singing like a bird— 
singing of the exceeding richness of Ameri- 
can senoritas who can lose golden treas- 
ures of miracle-producing potency and 
still smile. 

“One thing I'm convinced of," said 
Miss Young to the planter as they drove 
on. “That girl hasn't got my vanity 
set. Shelooked me straight in the face." 

“You don't know my people, Miss 
Young," returned the Patrón with a 
heavy sigh—he was anguished because of 
his guest's loss. “The girl has an inno- 
cent heart—yes; bur that proves noth- 
ing. These are children of the youth of 


the world, before the limits of *mine' and 
‘thine’ had been fixed. When an Indito 
finds lost treasure he believes that he 
receives a gift from God." 

“Its a mighty comfortable belief, and 
not confined to Mexico," declared the 
American. “Well, if those cheeks of 
hers weren't their own natural color this 
morning, I must say that her complexion 
makes a stunning blend with my rouge." 

Don Ramon trembled at her frankness. 
Not for worlds would he have smiled, or 
mentioned her vanity set by name. 
“How original!" he reflected, epitomiz- 
ing the thought of all his people when 
they meet the people of the North. 

" But why not have put the question 
to her right straight out?" pursued Miss 
Young. 

“It was wiser to put her off her guard,” 
he replied. “If these people have your— 
your ornament, it is probably buried in 
the earth. Now it is likely to be brought 
to light, and when I go to the inn—”’ 

“You will take me with you?” 

"| beg you not to trouble yourself. 
It may be painful. 1—" 

But she insisted, and when dinner was 
over at the hacienda, Don Ramon sac- 
rificed his siesta to drive with her to 
Petra’s home. Taking a leaf from Mexi- 
can tactics, Miss Young allowed the 
Patrón to precede her, and received with 
dignifed apathy the greetings of the 
natives who, like marionettes pulled by 
one string, scrambled into rank as a 
reception committee. Don Ramon ush- 
ered 'her through the house to the court- 
oe and seated her there, assigning 

etra to defend her from mosquitos with 
a feather fan. That was part of his plan. 
With Inditos one must employ maneuvers. 
Reéntering the inn, he caused it to be 
cleared of strangers. The innkeeper and 
his son, questioned concerning the miss- 
ing gold, professed profoundest surprise 
and ignorance. Without ceremony the 
Patrón searched them. Feeling a for- 
eign object beneath Manuelo's sash he 
drew forth Miss Young's guide book, 
which Manuelo had found in the drawer— 
a thing of no apparent utility, but a treas- 
ure of a sort, possibly of occult virtue. 

This discovery, while unexpected, fell 
in with the Patrón's plan, which was to 
stir Petra's fears through her husband— 
his instinct telling him that she was the 
key to the problem. And Petra's feather 
fan fluttered to the earth when she heard 
the Patron’s stern voice raised in the 
ringing command to accompany him to 
the prefecture. 

In a flash she was inside, crying in 
Manuelo's arms. Her Manuelo—to be 
led as a sacrifice into the ominous pre- 
cincts of justice, there to be interrogated 
amid terrors unknown! No, no! 

“No, no, Don Ramon! My Manuelo 
did not find thegold! It was I—I foundit!”’ 

She sobbed, almost choking with grief. 
The Patrón allowed a few minutes for her 
emotion to spend itself before command- 
ing her to restore to the American senor- 
ita her property. With a piteous look 
she shook her head. Caramba! What 
did she mean? Her answer was a fresh 
outburst, so violent, protracted and cres- 
cendo that Miss Young, disturbed by 
visions of medieval torture, ran in to 
protest against further inhumanity in 
her name. And Petra groveled at the 
American's feet, wetting the bricks with 


her tears for a long time. At last a 
resolve came to her and with face swollen 
but calm she picked herself up, turned 
to Manuelo and his father and motioned 
them toward the courtyard. 


WHEN they had gone out she shut 
the door. Then with bent head. 
speaking to the Patron but looking be- 
neath fluttering eyelids at a button on 
Miss Young's duster, she told the stor: 
of the miracle—of how the golden treasure 
had yielded that which had made her 
lovely in the eyes of her beloved, of how 
the blessed Virgin of Guadalupe had in- 
spired him to vow that he would never 
again maltreat her as yesterday he had 
before the eyes of the Americanos, of hov. 
the saint had acknowledged his vow with 
much thunder, as the senorita must have 
heard for herself, and of how Manuelo 
was so impressed with the peril of break- 
ing a vow thus formidably recognized 
that he had drunk no pulque that da: 
and had resolved earnestly to become tem- 
perate in his use of that beverage for the 
rest of his life. 

All of which Don Ramon translated ta 
Miss Young, who looked puzzled and te- 
marked: 

"Well, I just love the temperanc 
cause, but does she want to keep m: 
danglums to make sure of this Manuel: 
staying on the water wagon?" 

“Certainly not!” declared the Patrón. 
and turning to Petra abruptly demandci 
the production of the gold. 

She turned pale—so pale that the rouee 
stood out in islands streaked with river- 
courses of tears, and Miss Young looked 
away with a shuddering prayer that she 
herself might never turn pale except in 
the privacy of her chamber. And nev 
Petra spoke. The gold was not in th: 
house. She would conduct the Patron 
and the senorita to where it was. 

So it was that a pilgrimage in quest 
of the vanity set sallied forth, Petra lead- 
ing the way on the back of the burro, the 
surrey following slowly with Miss Younz 
and her escort. Manuelo and his guitar 
formed a distant and inquisitive reat- 
guard. It passed, the pilgrimage, into 
the populous heart of the pueblo. 

“Have you any idea where we're go 
ing?" inquired Miss Young. . 

"No," returned the planter. “The 
ways of the Indito are past conjecture. 
except that he is always governed b: 
emotion." 

He was nervous, sensitively anxious 
about the impressions of his guest from 
the North. 

“You may observe that we always 
speak of them as /nditos, never as Indios." 
he said. “We use the diminutive becaus: 
we love them. They are our blood. 
With their passion, their melanchel. 
their music and their superstition the: 
have passed without transition from th: 
feudalism of the Aztecs into the world .! 
to-day, which ignores them; but we nec 
forget that it was their valor and love «: 
country which won our independence." 

“They certainly are picturesque,” pr 
nounced Miss Young judicially, “and ic: 
great fun to run into the twelfth or some 
other old century one day out from 
Austin.” 

Petra halted at the dark, ancient fror: 
of the Chapel of the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
where was inscribed in choice Spanie 


When she returned she was crowned with yellow jonquils, their stems wet from the brook, and in her hand was a 
long stalk of spikenard with which to awaken Manuelo 
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the history of how the saint had made an 
apparition to her people stamped upon a 
cactus plant, together with other mir- 
aculous matters. Dismounting from the 
burro the girl passed among the beggars 
and sellers of “miracles” and entered the 
church, uncovering her head. Don Ra- 
mon and Miss Young followed her. She 
knelt before a shrine at which stood the 
benignant figure of the national saint, al- 
most hidden by the gifts of the faithful— 
“ miracles" of silver, of wax, of feather, of 


silk—and among these, its opened mirror 
reflecting the blaze of innumerable can- 
dles, the gold vanity set shone at her 
breast, most splendid of her ornaments. 
The gold vanity set, imposing respect, 
asking for prayers, testifying the grati- 
tude of an Indian girl for the kindness of 
her beloved. 

Don Ramon fell on his knees. Miss 
Young, unused to the observances of such 
a place, bowed her head and choked a 
little, fumbling for her handkerchief. 


“Well, if it saves that nice girl from 
ever getting another beating, the saint 
is perfectly welcome to my vanity set,” 
she assured herself as she left the chapel. 
And Manuelo, leaning against the burro, 
perceiving by her expression that all was 
well, cuddled his guitar and sang: 


“Into the sea, because it is deep, 
I always throw 

The sorrows that this life 

So often gives me.” 


Andy Reagan 


Successful Failure 
By E. Albert Apple 


EAR by year, the romance of mak- 

ing money in America is creeping 

farther west. Already it has 

crossed the Mississippi, and wealth- 
corralling in the East is a coldly analytical 
game of cost systems, efficiency experts, 
advertising campaigns, and the charts of 
business forecasts. | 

But the search for romance in business 
has developed the typical American—a 
roving entrepreneur. lime was when a 
hundred-mile trip meant county gossip; 
but now a coast-to-coast jaunt occasions 
a mere elevating of the brows and a 
request for picture postals. 

The oil country was the last to lose its 
fairyland enchantment. The oil man is 
the most picturesque and discontented of 
all the sorrowful procession of romance 
seekers—his home is on wheels and in a 
suit case and he jumps a thousand miles 
at a time. Occasionally one meets an 
old-time oil producer who suggests days 
of plank roads and border rushings; but 
he will shake his head and claim that oil 
country romance died when anticlinal 
maps and 26 Broadway came into exist- 
ence. 

Pit Hole, the world's first oil town, 
where twenty thousand boomers built a 
mushroom city, of which nothing remains 
to-day but tradition and one house; Coal 
Oil Johnny, the first great get-rich-quick, 

lunger, and spendthrift; and Pipe Line 
Dan O'Day, who ran the first pipe lines 
through the country; all these have been 
taken from him. The individual pro- 
ducer has been nearly blotted out by 
Standard Oil. Oil is a corporation propo- 
sition; and the only person who sees 
romance around a corporation is the 
stenographer. 


Out from the early days of the oil 

country came Andy Reagan, who 
had followed the business all his life. At 
forty he was a failure with the life phil- 
osophy of a cynic. You'd have liked 


him, though,—he didn’t blame others for 
his troubles, and he was the good-hearted 
sort of whom people sav, ‘‘He’d take his 
last shirt off fis back and give it to a 
tramp." When he told you that he had 
not seen better days, he never failed to 
smile. Life, he believed, was a joke. 
You see, he'd figured it out like this: 

When the door of prosperity opens 
and a lone man steps forth with suddenly 
acquired wealth, the door slams back in 
the nightmare faces of thousands who 
have lost. Reagan had seen the door 
open many times, but he had never been 
able to get through and away from the 
crowd. 

There was really only one reason why 
he looked at the world through smoked 
glasses—he had never met her. 

She turned out to be—Hazel Mellody. 

Now, every driller and tool dresser who 
ever ran tower in the oil country has 
heard of Andy Reagan, for the open sky 
was the roof of Andy's workshop. At 
the end c£ his wandering, he drifted into 
Wyoming just four months ahead of the 
oil boom, and in Aer town, Hargo, he 
staked his last five thousand putting 
down a hit-or-miss prospecting well in a 
wildcat territory. 

As soon as Reagan saw Hazel, he dis- 
covered that a man should shave every 
day. The years bring fewer loves to men, 
but the punch is always there. 

What attracted him first was her voice. 
Passing her house, he heard her singing 
“Over the Hills to the Poorhouse"— one 
of the songs that had gone into memory 
with his mother. The song was sugges- 
tive and it made Reagan shiver; but he 
kept hearing the voice whenever he wae 
alone—it was bubbling and liquid and 
as enticing as the tinkle of flowing orange 
blossom wine. He went to church to 
hear her lead the choir. 

'Then he noticed her face. She was 
young, thirty, possibly, but only twenty- 
five to her mirror, and being marooned 
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in a small hill-country town was all that 
had prevented her from being dealt the 
king of hearts in the matrimonial game. 
That wouldn't have made any differerce 
to Reagan, though, for the worst-looking 
woman in the world there's some man 
who thinks she's the prettiest. He got ac- 
quainted. 

The well was twelve hundred feet deep 
when he began to reflect that the five 
thousand dollars which he was gambling 
on uncertainty would have almost paid 
for a good farm. 

One evening they sat talking back of 
the rambling rose that curtained the side 
pum of her cottage. Reagan had helped 

er pick the sweet peas. 

""They must be picked every night." 
she had told him. “The more we pick. 
the more will grow." 

He smoked his pipe contentedly and 
listened to the purring of animal and 
insect life out in the night. 

“We pick!" he mused. “We? 

Now, I wonder—" 

They talked about the Great American 
Desire to make money, and of how so 
few win out in the fight for it. 

“Get-rich-quick hopes are great nar- 
cotics,” commented Reagan bitterly. 
“They give fat jobs to prison wardens 
and furnish recruits for breadlines. | 
belong to the common people— we're all 
get-poor-quicks. 

* Folks can talk all the 
those stories in the copy-books as to how 
opportunity knocks, but the only times 
my opportunity ever knocked sh: 
knocked me down. Why, I’ve been so 
close to a million, I could almost smell v. 
but I alwavs let go too soon. Once | 
owned some real estate—a lot at the ede 
of a dead town and a farm that's most 
stumps and rocks. Held on for eight 
years and sold out at a loss. Month 
later, coal's discovered on the farm and 3 
big steel mill came to town and paid feut 
times as much for the lot as I got. Even 
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lost the money the real estate brought 
me—bank failed. 

“Bought a manufacturing plant—rivals 
stole my patents. Bought a racin’ hoss— 
died! Friend left me some money—his 
relatives broke the will. Sold some old 
mining stock for a song—then they struck 
a big silver vein. Farmed one season— 
crop failures! 

“The minute I buy, the bottom drops 
out. The minute T ad up goes the 
value to the top stair. I’m one of the 
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With a thundering roar came a mighty gush of oil and the derrick was burst asunder. 



























general run of people. Our ladder of 
success has only one rung." 


H^E laughed. “You came to a poor 

town to change your luck," she com- 
forted. "There's never anything new 
here but the city papers and magazines. 
My, what a cynic you are—and over such 
unimportant things. Do you like sugar 
cookies?” 

"With caraway seeds in them?” asked 
Reagan eagerly. 

"Why, of course," came 
the laughing answer. “My 
mother taught me to cook 
and she was Pennsylvania 
Dutch." 

As the drills went deeper 
and deeper into the ground, 
Andy Reagan went deeper 
and deeper in love. 

It was not the love that 
makes the nerves tingle and 
the head swim. It was the 
love of a man who has be- 
gun to feel the wire edge 
of life, who has fought hard 
and failed to make good, 
who wants a mate to share 
what comes, regardless. 

“I want a woman," he 
told the boss driller in a 
moment of confidence, “one 
that'll be proud of me 
when I make a strike and 
make me not give a hoo- 
rah when I don't. I want 
a woman to take me for 
good from these cussed res- 
taurants. I want my own 
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stuff cooked, and sweep walks, and help 
dry dishes, and have a garden of my own 
and a room where I won't have to lock 
my suit case when I leave it. I’m done 
fighting single." 

Downward crept the drills. The soft 
sandstones were eaten into. Then began 
the long fight with the harder rock. 
The first sand was reached. Reagan 
grew feverish with anxiety. Would 
he make good? Would the money come 
gushing up to him, filling his pockets? or— 
would the old luck follow him? 

What if the well came in a “duster!” 
He had been broke before—many times— 
but now! he looked at himself in the 
cracked mirror of his hotel room: he was 
getting gray above the ears and his hair 
had begun to thin out on top—strange! 
he had never noticed that before! Why, 
he would soon be an old man! All his 
life he had followed oil; all his life been 
lured on by this underground lottery. 
And now he was losing his grip. Fear 
had crept into him. 

“Tf the well comes in a gusher!” he mut- 
tered, and began to dream about having a 
real home. But presently he thought, **H'm! 
I bought a saloon once when my business 
morals were lax. The town went dry." 


CROWD of several hundred had gath- 

ered near the oil derrick. “Here comes 
the shooter!” shouted a boy, and the 
crowd scattered. A hundred yards away 
someone stopped and so did the rest, 
feeling—with the confidence which peo- 
ple in danger place in others, but 
which they do not have when they are 
secure— that it was a safe distance. 


The crowd went mad 





* Now I know, for the first time in forty-two years, why men can stand failure. You are one of the women 
whom God sends to make common people laugh at their troubles” 
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The shooter began impressive cere- 
monies. He ran an aluminum measuring 
line down the twenty-eight-hundred-foot 
hole, studied its marks carefully, glanced 
at the sun, wiped his hands on a piece of 
waste, paused to remember whether his 
insurance policy was paid up—and low- 
ered one Tuis red and fifty quarts of 
nitroglycerine that might explode at any 
moment down the well. The tin tubes 
sank into the ground— past the surface 
soil—beyond the rock — through the se- 
ries of sands—reached the bottom and 
stopped. The shooter dropped a cast 
iron go-devil down the deep hole and ran. 

Nothing happened. At least, for sev- 
eral minutes. 

Then came a dull boom. The ground 
trembled slightly. 

An uneasy hissing came from the well. 
It grew to a roar. Presently a vapor 
began to shoot up from the pipe. Gravel 
and small pebbles pelted the derrick 
cross-arms like shot. Suddenly the well 
coughed. There were a few preliminary 
squirts of dark fluid. Then, with a 
thundering roar, came a mighty gush of 
oil and the derrick was burst asunder, 
falling in all directions, hurled in pieces 
high above the ground. A black geyser 
shot in a steady stream into the air and 
drenched the field for acres around. 

The crowd went mad: shouted, 
screamed, threw its hats away, yelled 
that it knew there was something there 
all along, ran to tell the news. 

“A gusher!” shouted Reagan tremu- 
lously. “At last—a gusher!” 

He could not hear his own voice above 
the shrieking of the well. The boss 
driller wrung Reagan’s hand and ran 
forward. Reagan could not move. He 
was back in Olean drilling his first well. 
He saw men guarding leases with rifles; 
they sat on the tops of derricks and a 
half-mile out was the dead line. He saw 
himself make a fortune and lose it in a 
breath. He remembered Bradford; the 
wildcats chased around his hillside boiler 
house; there was a fortune—lost at Burn- 
ing Springs. Mannington—on his feet 
again. ildcatting at Cairo, then on to 
Caddo and the west Mexican coast— 
broke! And now— 

He turned and stared, unbelieving, at 
the well. The oil had ceased spouting— 
it had vanished entirely! 

But the well still roared— gas! gas 
enough to light a city! He had struck 
the break in the gas belt. 


EAGAN at once hurried to tell Hazel. 

It was several minutes before she 
could get him calmed down enough to 
learn what had happened. He was too 
excited to stay. He must get out, walk 
around, tell people the news, shake hands 
with them, boy them cigars. His pulse 
throbbed and each beat of his heart 
echoed in his head. He sang in a low 
voice as he walked, little snatches from 
songs that he had heard when a boy and 
never thought of since. He was hot; 
then cold; and hot again. Exhausted, 
he went to his room and slept for two 
hours. 

That very night he began to make 
plans. A farm at the edge of town, he 
had been told, was for sale. He walked 
out and stood in the moonlight on a 
mountainside, the farm spread out before 
him. He sat on a stump, lit a cigar and 
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dreamily devoured the possibilities of the 
property. He'd tear down the old barn 
and put up a new one, painted the red- 
dest red that the paint men could get 
him. There'd be a dozen cows and a 
race horse or two. He had always had 
a theory that tobacco could be grown 
profitably this far north. Lord! he'd build 
a hothouse and grow his own smoking! 

Hazel Mellody—no, Reagan—would 
sit out under the trees on the front lawn 
and crochet shawls for church bazaars. 
There’d be servants to do the work, and 
he, Reagan, would sit in his shirt sleeves 
and smoke and tell her stories about the 
old days before he made his pile. He'd 
bet he'd take some prizes at the county 
fair, too. And, oh, yes! She'd con- 
fided that she liked aigrettes—he'd buy 
her a hundred! Nothing was too good 
for her. 

He slept until noon next day. The 
boarders came crowding into the dining- 
room in a body, noisy, hungry, excited, all 
talking about the well. Reagan had be- 
come a famous man about town, a person 
of affairs. Every diner helped wait on 
him while he ate. 

The window was open and he could hear 
the screaming of the well. Suddenly it 
occurred to him that the noise wasn't as 
loud as it had been the night before. His 
lips grew dry. He felt weak with sus- 

icion, with apprehension, with dread. 

e listened again—it was quieter. 

Out in the office a telephone rang. 
He felt at once that the call was for him. 
He had half risen to his feet when the 
day clerk appeared in the doorway and 
nodded. Reagan hurried in to the desk; 
there was no booth; everybody in the 
room turned and listened, trying to hear 
what the great man was talking about. 

"Yes?" he cried excitedly. “Yes. 
What is it? Is that you, Rosendale?” 

It was the boss driller. ‘‘ You'd better 
comeon out,” he advised. ‘‘She’s a-slow- 
in’ down.” 

Hour by hour the well slowed down. 
By five oclock it could be capped. It 
was. The pressure grew less. Reagan 
sat on a nail keg near the derrick. He 
began to look like a wild animal back in 
its hole when the hunter has a prodding 
pole longer than the hole. 

The gas stopped coming. Reagan 
couldn’t hear it. He couldn’t smell it. He 
couldn't even light it. It was gone. . .. 
Morning had arrived. He had been at 
the well all night. 

The sun came up and drank greedily 
of the dew. The morning mists crept 
further into the air—were gone. It was 
a scorchingly hot day, but Reagan did 
not know it, for he was curled up on a 
bench in the boiler house, exhausted and 
sound asleep. 


WEEK later the oil trust shot a well 

that it had been drilling a half-mile 
west from Reagan's. Reagan had sold 
the trust his lease. 

The gas wrecked the derrick when the 
well came in. It was heard for miles. 
From a distance the sound was a hoarse 
screeching, a crashing, a thundering as 
from a waterfall at high water. Few 
people in or near Hargo were able to sleep 
that night; the roaring kept them awake. 
Then they began to come from all ends 
of the vallev and stood in the darkness 
half lit up by the lights from the derrick 


torches, chattering and hurriedly dressed 
like a crowd rescued from a hotel fire. 
Close to the well, the gas roared like an 
express train going through a covered 
bridge ehed. 

It was a get-rich-quick well. 

But would it hold up? 

Real estate began to climb in the 
farmers’ minds. 

In the morning a driller walked to 
where the derrick had stood. He raised 
a broomstick and slammed it down over 
the hole; the gas wrenched it from his 
hands, hurled it high into the air— 
dropped it a hundred feet away. He 
sledged down on the gas and could not 
hit the pipe: the sledge was blown right 
out of his hands. 

Then came oil—so great a volume that 
the drillers could not cap the hole. They 
tunneled in underground, tapped the 
pipe, and still couldn't cap it. Then 
they built a track, ran a three-ton iron 
bell in on a hand car, dropped the bell 
over the hole, and the oil was under con- 
trol. A pipe was run to a tank from a 
gate valve at the top of the iron bell. 

The well started off at twenty-eight 
hundred barrels a day. Five thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars were pour- 
ing into the trust's coffers every twenty- 
four hours from this one well alone. It 
was corporation luck. 

All this time Reagan smiled grimly and 
looked on. 

A week passed like a breath—the well 
had not slowed down. 

The wires carried the news to other 
fields where work was dull. In a week 
twelve hundred “floaters” poured into 
town—the men who open up a new coun- 
try, drain it of its honey, and then drift 
on to other fields. 

Hargo suddenly became the capital of 
the world. Everything stopped knock- 
ing except opportunity. 

he restaurants doubled rates—tripled, 
quadrupled them. Farmers demanded ex- 
orbitant prices for leases—and got what 
they asked. Land values shot upward; 
lots sold fabulously high; a building boom 
began. The hogs ceased wallowing in 
the streets and the cows were chased off 
the vacant lots. 

The field opened out in every direction. 
Less than a half mile underfoot was pos- 
sible fortune—millions stagnant in pools. 
With this thought, men went quite out 
of their heads; they gathered their col- 
lateral, gambled it on slender chances— 
and a few won. 

Then came the sharks—a whole train- 
load of them. A street fair appeared 
overnight. Fake stock companies galore 
were floated. Saloons and gambling 
houses cropped up like asparagus. 

A young fellow with a mind about as 
deep as a coat of paint bought an option 
on a good-prospect lease, deposited a 
bonus of twenty-five dollars—all he had 
in the world except nerve. He bid in 
twenty-four thousand dollars for the 
lease—went up-town, sold it within thirty 
minutes and cleared six thousand dollars. 
Reagan smiled grimly when he heard this. 
Others, deserving, old in experience, 
worked down to the quick, lost their 
last cent. 

And that was Hargo during the oil 
excitement. It had suddenly ome a 
Boom Town. 

The people were money mad. 
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Then came the sharks—a whole 


They certainly are the finest preserved 
ears I ever ate,” declared Reagan, “and 
've eaten pears in every state in the 

country.” 

Hazel smiled proudly. "You've al- 
most forgotten your almost oil well," she 
ventured. 

Reagan nodded. “Look!” he directed 
quietly. Through the window, from the 
house on the hillside, they regarded the 
town. Twilight was coming on, but in- 
dustry still was at high noon. With a 
great rat-rat-tatting of hammers, shouting 
of workers and crashing of timbers, a new 
railroad station and many dwellings and 
business blocks were being erected. 
Painters were at work. The sidewalks 
bulged with people hurrying as though 
worried. 

“Money mad!” commented Reagan 
bitterly. “We all are. Everybody wants 
to make a killing quick—must be why so 
few of us do. S hat's why the door of 
prosperity opens for one man and then 
slams back in the faces of thousands who 
have lost. 

“Look at that town—think of the for- 
tunes that'll be made there. J opened 


trainload of them. Saloons and gambling houses cropped up like asparagus 


this field, for as soon as my well came in, 
they knew there was something back of 
the gas. But I didn’t have money to 
carry it through. So I came out fide 
end of the horn. The men who do the 
real prospecting work seldom make good. 
It's the boomers and sharks who sit back 
and watch until things get started, and 
then come in and milk the cow we've 
grown for them. Nine people out of ten 
can't make money, no matter what you 
steer them against. Well, I’m getting 
used to it. wonder if I'll ever make 
good." 

“Of course you will!" comforted Hazel, 
and her voice throbbed with loyalty. “A 
man that's as true-blue and straight as 
you can't help but score in the end." 

Reagan turned to her quickly. She 
was leaning forward. Her elbows were 
resting on the table. Her pink cheeks 
were on her folded hands. Plump and 
sweet she seemed to Reagan, and very 
inviting. 

And somehow he was leaning over the 
table and her hands met his and his face 
was quite near the soft pink cheeks. The 
hush of dusk had come outside and the 


night breezes were sighing through the 
curtains of antique lace. 

“T have seen all manner of men going 
to work in the morning," whispered 
Reagan happily, "and their faces were 
cold and bitter. But at night, as they 
went home, the faces were softened and 
everything was kind words and sympathy 
and friendliness. I found that every- 
where—the dinner-pail crews from the 
steel mills, the miners leaving the shaft, 
the farmers coming in from the fields, and 
the city men closing their desks for the 
night. Nearly all of us are failures, but 
when evening comes on we don’t care. 
Home is waiting—a warm fire, an eve- 
ning paper, slippers and a pipe, and—if 

has been good to us—children! and 
their mother! 

“Now I know, for the first time in 
forty-two years, why men can stand fail- 
ure. You are one of the women whom God 
sends to make common people laugh at 
their troubles. It’s been so long since 
I’ve had any romance in my life that 
I've almost forgotten how to make love." 

“Just close your eyes.” 


He did. Their lips met. 
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The Glory of Panama 


How the Big Ditch, Dug on Honor, is a Great 
Example of the New Idealism in Public Service 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


T USUALLY happens, in the large 

affairs of life as in the lesser ones, 

that the end to which we so ardently 

set our efforts enriches us far less 
than the means we take in achieving it. 
We are now engaged as a nation in a 
colossal project at Panama and have set 
imaginative eyes upon the future of the 
new link between the East and the West; 
but we may find that the great result of 
our labor will not be the canal itself, 
important as that is, but the indirect 
effect upon the fiber of our national 
character. 

The purpose, then, of this article is 
not to celebrate the material wonders of 
the canal. I agree beforehand not to sa 
a word about the amount of red eart 
taken from Culebra Cut, nor try to con- 
vey the unconveyable by showing how 
many times around the earth the barrels 
of cement used in the Gatun locks would 
reach if placed end to end. Nor will 
there be a single map to exhibit the short- 
ening of the courses of the world's com- 
merce. 

When I was at Panama I could not 
myself work up any astonishing in- 
terest in these aspects of the under- 
taking, for the collateral and intangible 
(but lasting) results of the work seemed 
so far more significant. If the canal 
should be destroyed the day after it is 
finished it would still be worth all it 
cost us. 

Until we went to Panama, the nation 
was like a youth who first ventures upon 
feats of strength or daring; we did not 
realize how strong we were. When we 
confronted this new task—such a task as 
neither we ourselves nor any other nation 
ever before attempted—we were power- 
ful enough but clumsy. We bungled to 

L doubtful of our own abilities, 
not trusting the new attitude toward 
public work which it seemed necessary 
I have shown how we finally 
. succeeded in pointing the energies of 
. the nation, and by arousing an "irre- 
. sistible and irrepressible spirit of en- 
thusiasm," discovered within ourselves 
. hitherto untapped sources of power. We 
can now do things that we never thought 
, it possible to do before; we have learned 
. Something of the stupendous potentiality 
' of concerted action, and incidentally we 
have built a notable canal. 


Inspired Citizens 


HAT, then, is the secret of the suc- 

cess of the work at Panama? 
The success at Panama is based pri- 
marily upon the recognition of the tact 
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that the task is a public, not a private, 
enterprise, that the work is being done 
not by mere employees, but by citizens 
and free men. Slaves may be driven 
or forced, but citizens must he inspired. 
The builders at Panama have laid 
down the revolutionary principle that no 
man can be a good worker unless he is 
also a good citizen; and that no man can 
be a good citizen unless he is well and 


happy. 

^ is not possible to stir sodden, weary, 
unhealthy, and discontented men with 
what Colonel Goethals calls an “irresist- 
ible and irrepressible spirit of enthusiasm.” 
We all know in our own lives that we 
work best when we are well and happy. 


Health First 
Now the logic of these propositions 


seems so axiomatic that it is hard to 
realize, at first, how revolutionary it is. 
In most of the great private and public 
industries of the present time the health 
and happiness of the workers, instead of 
being made the first consideration, is 
made the last. Industry for the most 
part has wanted merely hands, not men 
and women; it has had little care whether 
the workers lived like pigs or died like 
flies. Read the recent grim discussions of 
the “‘phossy-jaw” disease and of the lead- 
poisoning familiar to certain industries, 
see how tenaciously the old, ugly, un- 
democratic views persist—and b: con- 
vinced’ The wonderful thing about the 
work at Panama is the reversal of this 
ancient and accepted attitude. 

I can best convey the particulars of 
this new spirit and these new methods by 
laying down a number of the fundamental 

ropositions upon which the work at 
Panama is founded: 

First: a Man to do Good Work Must be 

Healthy. 


DE LESSEPS failed largely because he 
did not and could not assure the 
health of his workmen. A staggering 
proportion of the gallant Frenchmen who 
went to Panama now sleep on Monkey 
Hill. Our own early efforts were like- 
wise marred either by the ravages of 
disease or by the fear of disease. We 
have long heedlessly killed our workmen 
in industry (many times as many men 
have died of tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
and other diseases growing out of the 
unsanitary surroundings of modern in- 
dustry as ever perished in the jungles of 
Panama), but death in the tropics by 
unfamiliar and dread maladies had a 
spectacular impressiveness. It is to our 


credit that we perceived very early in 
our occupation of the Canal Zone that 
the State must assure the health of its 
workers. Colonel Gorgas was sent to 
do at Panama what he had already done 
in Havana—make clean, healthy living 
conditions. Now, I do not intend here 
to enter into a detailed description of this 
pioneer work, nor deal with the able, 
kindly, lovable man who has charge of it. 
When I was in Panama, Colonel Gorgas 
was in the States, but I could feel, every- 
where I went, that he and his works had 
made life better worth living. Out of a 
disease-ridden jungle Colonel Gorgas, 
beginning nearly three years before 
Goethals came, has made the Isthmus 
to-day as healthy a place to live in as any 
in America. I met an agent of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company at Panama who 
was writing health and accident insurance 
at the same rates that are charged in 
New York City, and the business is more 
profitable. The whole Isthmus has been 
combed and groomed; the water supply 
has been made pure; the ditches and 
waste places have either been filled or 
cleaned; all garbage and refuse is burned; 
the houses are screened, and scrupulous 
care is exercised in the disposal of sewage. 


Cleaning Up the Isthmus 


WENT with Doctor Orenstein to visit 
some of the outlying huts occupied by 
natives and negroes in the edge of the 
jungle, and found that the sanitary con- 
ditions there were as vigorously looked 
after as in the towns—water supply, 
closets, refuse, mosquitoes—for they have 
learned at Panama the democratic 
principle that there can be no safet 
where even the humblest man is lett 
uncared for. f 
The results have been marvelous. The 
death rate among the French employees 
on the canal, according to the statistics of 
the Sanitary Department, was more than 
240 per thousand. That is, one man in 
every four or five perished. In the early 
American occupation the death rate was 
40 per thousand, but last year (1912) the 
death rate on the Canal Zone was only 16 
er thousand, one person in every 125. 
his is less by over 25 per cent. than the 
death rate in our Northern cities, which 
may be considered extraordinary, even 
after making allowance for the fact that 
most of the canal population is in the 
prime of life. These statistics do not, 
of course, include the population of the 
native towns of Colon and Panama. The 
scourge of the tropics, yellow fever, has 
been extinguished, there having been no 
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case originating on the Isthmus since 
1907, six years. Malaria, the next worst 
enemy has been beaten back until it is 
no longer feared, and is not worse than 
in many parts of the States. As for 
growing children, everyone will tell you 
that the Isthmus is favorable to their 
healthy development. 

But the care for the health of the 
workers does not cease with preventive 
measures, for the hospitals on the Isthmus 
are among the largest and best equipped 
in the world. Any worker who is injured 
or who is ill is cared for according to the 
best methods known to science, and his 

ay continues while he is in the hospital. 
No distinctions are made between white, 
yellow, and black men: it is equally 
necessary to the State that all be healthy 
men. 


Homes, Not Barracks 


Second: a Man to do Good Work Must 
Have Comfortable Home Surroundings. 


WE ARRIVED more slowly at the de- 
duction that workmen must, after all, 
live civilized lives in order to do good 
work. They must have homes—not the 
cheerless barracks and camps so familiar 
to many great enterprises. Stevens in- 
augurated the policy of building com- 
fortable houses for the workers, which 
were occupied rent free. Attention was 
also paid to making the surroundings of 
these homes attractive with lawns and 
plantations of tropical verdure. Some 
of the towns on the Isthmus— Empire 
for example—are charming to a degree. 

Other lines of activity rapidly devel- 
oped. Even with their comfortable 
houses, if these workers had been paid 
their wages and told to shift for them- 
selves they would indeed have had a 
sorry time of it. Two thousand miles 
from home in a tropical country, they 
would have had difficulty in buying clean 
food at reasonable prices. The early 
workers were, indeed, seriously over- 
charged by the native dealers for the 
necessaries of life. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment set up its own community stores, 
where the best products are sold at cost 
prices. 


Low Cost of Living 


LWVING is cheaper to-day on the Isth- 
mus than anywhere in America. 
Meats, groceries, clothing, all cost less 
there than in your town or mine, and the 
quality and purity is assured. Refriger- 
ated meat bon Chicago, the choicest 
cuts, sell at Panama, two thousand miles 
away, for less than they do in Lansing, 
Michigan. Not only this, but the prices 
in these stores (at which only canal em- 
ployees are allowed to trade) are from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. cheaper than 
in neighboring native stores. I made, per- 
sonally, many comparisons of prices. A 
linen suit of clothes for which I paid nine 
dollars in Panama City was priced at 
six dollars in the government store. 
These low prices are possible because the 
Government buys in immense quantities, 
because its credit is perfect, and because 
all middlemen are eliminated. Every 
employee, black, yellow, or white, has an 
equal chance to buy at the standard 
government prices. 


But this is not all. Bread and ice, for 
example, which are perishable products, 
were needed, and the Government, while 
Stevens was engineer, built a huge bakery 
where practically all the bread used on 
the Tan is baked and sold at four 
cents a loaf; it has an ice plant (making 
one hundred and six tons a day) to which 
is connected an ice cream factory, and 
there is a government laundry which 
washes most of the clothes of the Isthmian 
workers (at cost prices) and does a large 
business in laundering for visiting ships. 
A complicated but efħcient distribution 
system over the government-owned rail- 
road has been developed, so that every 
little town, even every station in the 
jungle, gets its fresh meat, bread, ice, 
ice cream and so on every day. 

In order to assure the purity of the 
food used, Colonel Wilson, who has charge 
of the Commissary Department, organized 
a laboratory where tests are constantly 
being made. I suppose no food supply 
of any considerable population in the 
world is so wholesome as that of the fifty 
thousand or more people in the Canal 
Zone. Having the laboratory, Colonel 
Wilson wished to make it self-supporting, 
so he began making a number of simple 
preparations of large public use upon 
which the profits of private manufacturers 
are ordinarily very large. For example, 
talcum powder is much used in that warm 
climate and the ingredients are cheap. 
Colonel Wilson manufactured .talcum 
powder, put it up in neat boxes with a 
picture of the canal on the cover and sold 
it (at a profit) for about half the ordinary 
charge for toilet powder. He makes bay 
rum, witchhazel, tooth powder, flavoring 
extracts and the like, all of pure ingre- 
dients and at low prices, so that the 
laboratory is not only self-supporting but 
clears over ten thousand dollars a year. 
He has also saved money by setting up 
a coffee-roasting plant, and he runs many 
hotels and restaurants on the Isthmus 
where an employee can secure a meal at 
a price of thirty cents (a stranger pays 
fifty cents) which cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the States for as low a price. 
And yet the Government clears a small 
profit on these hotels. 

Another necessity to the contented life 
of the worker is adequate advantages for 
educating his children. The Government 
therefore maintains schools on the Isth- 
mus where children of all races may be 
educated. 

And finally, the wages paid on the 
Isthmus to-day are probably the highest 
ever regularly Dad anywhere in the 
world. Percentages which in private 
enterprises go into interest and profits 
may here be distributed to the workers. 
High wages were offered to start with to 
tempt men to come to this far-off and 
dangerous place, but most observers to- 
day believe that the higher wages pay. 

Third: a Man to do Good Work Must 
Have a Reasonable Amount of Wholesome 
Recreation and Amusement. 


"THE Government, following in the 
beginning Roosevelt’s suggestion, has 
built clubhouses at many of the towns, 
where there are libraries, billiard, bowl- 
ing, and lounging rooms, bathing facilities, 
gymnastic apparatus, and the like. These 
are operated by the Y. M. C. A. and 


members are admitted upon the payment 


of a small fee. Baseball, and cricket 
(among the Jamaican negroes), and other 
sports are encouraged. Each employee 
also has the privilege of a yearly vacation, 
when he may go home to the States if he 
chooses. Some periodical relief from the 
tropical climate is almost a necessity, if 
employees are to retain their health and 
good spirits. While healthful amuse- 
ments are thus encouraged, dangerou: 
influences are checked. The number of 
saloons on the Isthmus is limited, and 
they are so regulated that the social 
feature is largely eliminated; and drunk- 
enness is not tolerated. Nothing but 
pure liquors are allowed on sale. The 
social evil is non-existent in the towns 
under the control of our Government, 
although it thrives (along with the saloon) 
in the native cities of Panama and Colon. 


The Spiritual Factor 


Fourth: a Man to do Good Work Must 
Have the Right Attitude Toward His Task. 


HAVING secured health, comfortable 

living and recreation for the worker, 
as a necessary material basis, the most 
important (the spiritual) factor in good 
work remains yet to be attained. Crude 
hunger and greed have so long been the 
chief incentives in driving human beings 
to wage-earning that it seems impossible 
that any new incentive should become 
an important factor. But it has—at 
Panama: it really exists. It is that 
"irresistible and irrepressible spirit of 
enthusiasm" which I have called "the 
new patriotism.” Hunger and greed 
were not the chief incentives of the men 
who fought at Gettysburg, nor of those 
who worked day and night to save the 
flood-sufferers at Dayton, nor of the army 
of men and women who are to-day giving 
their lives in city settlements, hospitals, 
foreign schools, and churches; nor are 
hunger and greed the chief incentives of 
the men who are fighting to-day on 
Culebra Hill. 

In a former article I have shown how 
Colonel Goethals has developed this new 
spirit toward public work. I need not re- 

eat it here. But there must be other things 
Besides justice between man and man. 

Justice is negative. There must still 
be a chance of reward for individual 
genius and individual energy. The more 
the bare material needs of men are sup- 
plied by community or coöperative effort, 
the greater the requirement for new and 
vital forms of individual competition. 

It has been charged that government 
work destroys initiative, but it can be 
said that there is no place in America 
to-day where there is a freer pathway for 
merit of every kind than at Panama. In 
the first place there is no political “pull” 
at Panama—and it is political “pull” 
that gives substance to the idea that 
government work is deadening. Appoint- 
ments on any other basis than menit will 
paralyze any kind of work. It is to be 
said to the lasting credit of Roosevelt, 
Taft (for the most part), and Wilson 
(thus far), that they have upheld Goethals 
firmly in this regard. Occasionally a man 
has come to Panama with political back- 
ing strong enough to get him employment. 
In such cases, Goethals has given the 
man his chance (“he may be a good man. 
who knows?" he says), and when he has 
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His work of sanitation at Panama, with the control 


which it has effected of several deadly diseases of the tropics, has been one of the notable achievements 
in connection with the building of the canal. He is a man of charming and lovable personality 


failed to make good he is treated like any 
other worker—discharged. I shall never 
forget the satisfied air with which a young 
foreman said to me: 

"There's one thing you can bet your last 
dollar on: no pull goes with the old man." 

Men so appointed and so discharged 
have gone back whining to Washington, 
but all to no purpose. 

On the other hand, men who show 
ability and merit have had an opportunity 
torise. The spirit of the work encourages 
the reward of talent. Men have risen 
steadily in position and in wages, and 
some of the able young engineers who 
went early to Panama are now finding 
openings in other South and Central 
American countries. 


Many Inventions 


UT this is not all: Inventors, for ex- 
ample, have flourished on the canal. 
Any man who has a good idea for improv- 
ing methods is not only allowed to experi- 
ment but encouraged. No week passes 
that such schemes and inventions are 
not taken up by the various departments 
or considered directly by the Colonel. 
One Sunday morning I saw a man come 
into the Colonel's office carrying a little 
bag in his hand. 
“Well, Mr. Friedman, what have you 
to-day?” 


“Colonel, I’ve got it this time sure.” 

He opened his bag and took out the 
model of a new kind of a clam-shell bucket 
dredge constructed to do twice as much 
work as the old pattern. He had taken 
it up with the engineers and it had been 
approved; and the Colonel now gave him 
time to develop it further and to make a 
working model. 

Under this encouragement the Govern- 
ment is profiting by the use of many 
labor-saving inventions by canal em- 
ployees. Schildhauer’s bull-wheel for 
controlling the great lock gates is a new 
and remarkable contrivance. Another 
invention is the much described device 
for laying railroad track; an improved 
drill point has made possible large sav- 
ings; and a steam trip invented by an 
operator has made steam-shovel work 
easier and quicker. All these inventions 
and devices, of which I have named only 
a few, are of course used freely by the 
Government; but some of them will bring 
considerable profit to the inventors for 
the use of their patent rights by private 
enterprises or by other Governments. 
There is thus an opportunity at Panama 
for every man to be as great as it lies in 
him to be. 

Another condition and an important 
one in securing the right attitude of the 
worker toward his task is the sense of 
complete frankness as between the leaders 


and the followers. Publicity is a vital 
element in any democratic enterprise, for 
special privileges and favoritism cannot 
dive in the stimulating atmosphere of 
publicity. I never knew any place where 
there was so little whispering behind 
doors, so few secrets, where no one had 
any tips "straight from the inside." Full 
ublicity is not only given: it is courted. 

ecognizing that this is a public work, 
every effort is made to inform all visitors 
to the canal, the Cornmission itself operat- 
ing tourist cars and maintaining daily 
public lectures. An excellent public 
newspaper called the “Canal Record" is 
edited by Mr. Bishop, secretary of the 

ommission, which makes common prop- 
erty of all the facts which in private 
enterprises are so highly esteemed as 
“inside information." And why not? 
Everyone on the Canal Zone knows or 
may know every week nearly as much 
about the progress of the canal as the 
engineers themselves. 


Not Coddling, but Economy 
I HAVE endeavored thus to show how 


the conditions at Panama have been 
made favorable to the worker. I think 
it may be said that no large body of 
workmen ever before lived under more 
stimulating conditions than these. It 
has even been charged that the Govern- 
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Joseph Bucklin Bishop 
Secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission, a trained newspaper man appointed by 


President Roosevelt. 


As editor of the “Canal Record," a government newspaper, he 


has done much in setting standards for that complete publicity which is one of the char- 
acteristics of the new type of public work as exemplified by the Panama Canal 


ment was unduly coddling the men at 
Panama. But what has been the result? 
The work, after all, must be judged by 
the ancient standards of excellence, 
efficiency, economy. 

In this matter of results we need not 
confine ourselves to generalizations: the 
reports of the work are full of evidence. 
There has been a steady increase in efh- 
ciency and economy all along the line. 
For example, in two years the cost of 
steam-shovel operation in Culebra Cut 
has been decreased from 11.5 to 8.88 cents 

er cubic yard of material excavated. 
he distance which the excavated ma- 
terial must be hauled has increased from 
eight to twelve miles in the two years, 
yet the cost of hauling it has been cut 
down from 18.54 to 15.22 cents per cubic 
yard. A ton of dynamite is made to do 
twice as much work now as it did two 
years ago. Expert attention given to so 


small a matter as the lubricating oil supply 
has effected a saving of five hundred 
dollars a month. 


Efficiency the Watchword 


STUDY of methodsof shipping cement 

has effected a saving of nearly fifty 
thousand dollars a month. At first a large 
part of the cement was shipped to the 
canal in barrels, the barrels being wasted. 
Studies were made, and it was found that 
by shipping in bags and returning the 
bags a large saving could be made. And 
so it is throughout the canal work. 
Efficiency is the watchword—maximum 
results with minimum expenses. 

As for excellence of work the canal is 
being built like the old Roman roads,’to 
last for a thousand years. There is 'no 
scamping anywhere about the job. I 
don't know how many times the engineers 


and foremen showed me with pride ex- 
amples of the sound and workmanlike 
way in which some particular feature of 
the canal was being constructed. And 
this in itself has been a spur to all work- 
men, for no man in his heart likes a poor, 
cheap job. 

Some of the otherresultsof the policies at 
Panama may be stated in broader terms: 

Most public works are notoriously 
slow; but the Panama Canal will be 
finished a year ahead of time. Most 
public works run far in advance of their 
estimated cost; but the Panama Canal, 
in spite of the fact that millions of yards 
of earth have slid into the canal for the 
excavation of which no provision was 
made in the original estimate, will be 
finished for $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 less 
than the estimate of $375,000,000 made 
soon after Goethals went to Panama. 

Up to this point attention has been 
fixed almost exclusively upon the con- 
ditions on the Isthmus—the leadership, 
the spirit of the workers, the methods 
employed, and, finally, the results in 
material achievement. 


A New Epoch 


BUT this represents only a small part 
of the influence of this colossal under- 
taking. I am not here referring to the 
changes the completed canal will make 
in the commerce of the world—all that 
has been much dwelt upon for many 
years—but I wish rather to call attention 
to some less evident but none the less 
important influences. In a literal sense 
the canal is changing the viewpoint of the 
nation itself, an effect which will be still 


` more noticeable with the passage of time. 


It may well be that historians of the 
future will mark the date of the canal as 
the beginning of a new epoch in American 
life. As the Spanish War gave us out- 
side interests and a new confidence in 
ourselves as a factor in the politics of the 
world, so the successful completion of 
the canal is giving us a new confidence in 
the ability of the nation, rightly led, to 
do things of itself which in the past have 
been left to private enterprise. We have 
gained in xl con dence We shall hesi- 
tate less in the future about national 
undertakings, stupendous and difficult 
though they may appear. 

It has given us confidence to be able 
to pick an ideal leader from out of a 
group of men trained by the nation: it 
has made us feel that other leaders are 
to be had from among our citizenship, 
and it has given us a new sense of the 
power of concerted action. 

In short, the type of leader and the ac- 
cepted methods of action are radically 
changing in America. Rockefeller and 
Morgan are vanishing types of leader- 
ship: and their methods have already 
fare into disfavor. But Rockefeller in 

is day of power represented the real 
spirit of American enterprise. | Emerson 
said that Napoleon succeeded because 
France was full of little Napoleons. 
Rockefeller undoubtedly succeeded be- 
cause America was full of little Rocke- 
fellers, just as remorseless (only not so 
able) in their small dealings as he was in 
his large ones. If there had not been 
millions of Americans striving to be 
Rockefellers there never would have been 
one Rockefeller. 
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It may be truly said that Goethals is 
succeeding at Panama because the 
country to-day is coming to be full of 
little Goethalses. The interest in public 
work, the desire for efficiency, honesty, 
publicity, are rapidly increasing. It is 
significant that the only serious criticism 
of the canal occurred while we were still 
trying to dig it by the methods of private 
enterprise. Since the Government took 
full control and Goethals and his fellow 
officers went to Panama there has been 
an astonishing unanimity of support and 
approval. I suppose there has never been 
anything just like it in our history. 
Neither at the White House, nor in Con- 
gress, nor in the public press, nor any- 
where else that I can find, is there any 
lack of confidence in the management of 
the enterprise nor fault to find with the 
methods employed. It is the way we 
Americans want it. done. What new 
enterprises this sense of national power 
may lead us to attempt no one knows: 
but the future looks bright with promise 
of new opportunities, new chances for 
individual and social development. 


Robbing the Tropics of Terror 
IN ANOTHER way the building of the 


canal is having a profound influence not 
only upon our nation but upon the whole 
world. 

We are demonstrating for the first 
time the ability of the white man to live 
and work healthfully in the tropics. We 
are robbing the tropics of their terrors, 
and opening wide vistas for future de- 
velopment. The work of Gorgas in sani- 
tation has given us a new command over 
some of the most valuable resources of 
nature. 

Just as we had begun to say, in the 
weakness of our faith, that the world was 
too full of people to be fed from its soil, 
come these new discoveries, and the white 
man with his keg of crude oil and his bolt 
of mosquito netting is prepared to open 
new continents of land. Vigorous young 
men trained at Panama are already seek- 
ing opportunities in South and Central 

merica: and other nations are watching 
our record keenly. Colonel Mason, super- 
intendent of the hospital at Ancon, told 
me of the foreign visitors who had been 
on the Isthmus studying hospital methods. 
The London Society of Tropical Medicine 
kept an investigator on the ground for 
three months, a representative of the 
British Indian Medical Service was there 
for six months, and there have been 
students from South Africa, India, South 
and Central America and elsewhere. The 
lessons learned by the Americans at 
Panama are already having a world-wide 
influence. 

I have seen one thrifty farmer in a 


neighborhood lift the standards of the 


community, not by preaching but by 
using better methods, planting better 
seed, building better barns and fences. 


Something of this sort is going on in the 
neighborhood of Panama. Outof these old 
Isthmian cities, the pestholes of the 
world, we have made clean and healthy 
ports. And this has given new courage 
to people who have long been laboring 
uide the heavy handicap of the tropics. 

A similar awakening is taking place in 
education. The Panama Government, 
for example, of its own accord and out 


of money paid by the United States for 
the Canal Zone, has built an immense 
institute, or college. It has been criticized 
as too big, it is said that there was graft 
in the building of it (in which the Pan- 
amanians are not unlike ourselves—vide, 
the capitol at Albany) and that there is 
not now enough money to operate it 
roperly. All these things may be true, 
Dic the effort in itself signifies the upward 
looking of this young nation. As a 
thoughtful Panamanian said to me: 

“We have seen that education lies at 
the foundation of permanent progress— 
you in the United States have shown us 
that—and we want the best we can get 
for ourselves." 

In another way our influence is making 
itself felt. We are not popular in South 
and Central America: we are looked upon 
as hard and domineering and greedy. 
But since the great hospitals have been 
established at Panama and have won a 
world-wide reputation, there has been 
an increasing number of South Americans 
constantly coming there to be operated 
upon or for other treatment. They have 
come from Colombia, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, and even Chile, and 
from Central America, and they have 
found the hospital doors wide open to 
them and the best of treatment at the 
lowestrates. They have met us thus in a 
new way, friendships have been formed, 
and they go back home with kindlier feel- 
ing toward America. This influence of 
the hospitals is increasingly important. 


The Value of Men 


{QUR work at Panama is also increas- 
ing the value of men, which, as Ruskin 
said, is the chief purpose of civilization. 
On the ship upon which I returned from 
Panama were a considerable number of 
Jamaican negroes going home. Some of 
the men told me they had been working 
on the canal for five years, some even 
longer. They and their families were 
well dressed, they had money, they 
looked comfortable. They were going 
back with new self-respect. All through 
penso Barbadoes, and even Cuba will 
e found these workers who have re- 
turned with money and better clothes 
and new ideas from Panama. Ina ver 
real sense the canal is revivifying all 
that part of the world. 

It was found that many of these negroes 
and natives, when they first arrived at 
the Isthmus, were suffering from nothing 
more nor less than a lack of proper food. 
They were Madeenousished. therefore 
weak, unambitious. The doctors at 
Panama began a series of experiments in 
changing and increasing their diet and 
have actually tierce their working 
capacity. A manager for the United 
Fruit Company, who has long been 
famihar with tropical conditions, told 
me that he had never seen these classes 
of negroes working so hard and so steadily 
as they do on the canal. It occurred 
to us long ago that good feeding improved 
a horse; then why should it not improve 
a man? The low rate of death from 

neumonia among negro workmen on the 
Dionis is also attributed to better 
nourishment. 

But this is not the only influence 
affecting these lower classes of working- 
men. They, too, are more or less in- 


spired by the impressive spirit of high en- 
deavor at Panama, and they also have 
the stimulating example of more energetic 
types of workmen around them. ore- 
over, there is no form of exploitation 
practiced upon them at Panama to hold 
them back, and that in itself is a wonder- 
ful thing. They can buy at the govern- 
ment stores as cheaply as any white 
foreman or engineer; they have the same 
advantages that any white man has in 
free lodgings and cheap meals, and when 
they travel on the railroad they have 
accommodations almost as good as the 
best, and at half the cost, for the second- 
class railroad fares at Panama are just 
one-half the first-class, and schools—and 
good schools too—are provided for their 
children. When they are sick they are 
treated or operated upon exactly as any 
white man would be. 1 suppose no low 
class of labor was ever given a fairer 
chance or more democratic treatment 
than are these negroes at Panama. And 
it is having the sound result of increasing 
their value as workers and as human 
beings. 

After the canal is completed the Gov- 
ernment will continue in control of all 
the functions of operation; it will not 
only’ own and operate the canal but it 
will own and operate all the docks, the 
railroad, and the hotels. It will con- 
tinue to conduct great stores, which will 
not only sell to the men employed on the 
canal but will supply all passing ships; 
it will deal in coal, selling to the ships of 
all nations; it will generate electric power 
for running its railroad; it will operate 
machine shops; it will continue its cold- 
storage plant, its bakery, and its laundry, 
for the bench of passing commerce. 


A New Sense of Our Own Powers 
I HAVE shown in what remarkable ways 


the nation is exhibiting its power and 
influence at Panama: and such power and 
influence are not without their dangers. 
We have already made mistakes and are 
likely to make still more. 

In the remission of tolls on American 
coastwise ships, we have fallen from the 
bigness and breadth which has for the 
most part characterized our attitude to- 
ward this world enterprise, and have 
adopted a small, narrow and greedy 
course. It offends the spirit if not the 
exact letter of our treaty with the most 
friendly of our neighbors, and it launches 
us upon a new line of special privilege 
to private interests—from which we may 
be long in escaping, for special privilege 
is a rapid breeder of its kind. 

It is unfortunate, also, though perhaps 
at present necessary, that we have had to 
fortify the canal, for it shows that we 
still lack faith in ourselves and in the 
fundamental democratic idea. There is 
no avenue of world politics in which there 
is such a great need of leadership as in the 
peace movement; we could have afforded 
to risk something at Panama in order to 
make our position plain. 

But on the whole we have come out 
of the great task with a new sense of our 
own powers, and a new confidence in our 
abilities as a nation. It should make us 

roud, but it should make us humble: 
for the only sound result of doing a great 
deed is that it commits us to the doing 
of still greater deeds. 





E WASN'T what you'd call a 
handsome guy, but many was the 
woman to look at him twice and 
have her eyes light up bright. 

Duffy had a four-alarm head of hair, 
red as a lumber yard fire, and he went to 
the barber so seldom that when he did 
get a cut it was hard to recognize him. 

He wasn't a tall man, but he was a 
big one and a sound one with chest 
enough for two firemen. From driving 
Number Twenty-nine’s big team his 
muscles were bunched up behind his 
shoulders and his biceps were as big as 
two cocoanuts. 

When a steamer as big as Number 
Twenty-nine, with three horses as power- 
ful as ours, begins to eat up the asphalt 
of Chambers Street the man in the 
driver's seat finds it easier to get along 
without a hat or coat. So when Duffy 
leaned over the big white buttocks of our 
team, his blue flannel shirt open at the 
throat, his sleeves rolled up to give his 
muscles full and easy play and his red 
hair flowing straight back from his coco 
he was some sight to see, take it from me, 
the captain of Twenty-nine. 

Three years ago that Tad was as cheer- 
ful a fellow as ever swapped a joke in an 
engine house. I was a lieutenant then 
and had just taken my examination for 
promotion. I remember the change when 
it come over him. He had a week's 
vacation, for sickness and death had cut 
into the company and he had been work- 
ing overtime like a Trojan. He left the 
house rigged up in a dandy new suit and 
laughing and joking with the fellows as 
he told them good-by. After his week 
off he come back and got on the job with- 
out saying a word to a man of us. After 
that he minded his own business strictly, 
kept to himself, and when things were 
dull and the men were all skylarking he 
would sit in a chair in a corner, silent, 
smoking, and peering out at nothing with 
his keen little blue eyes. 

Everybody liked Duffy and that's why 
we noticed it so much. Blue spells come 
to the best of us, but whena thing like that 
runs into a month and then into two 
months and finally into two years, by 
cripes, it's awful! 
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Next month John A. Moroso will tell about 
“Miracle Mary "—a Christmas story of to-day 


No captain ever loved his men better 
than I loved mine, and Duffy was the 
best in my crew. He was clean, straight 
as a string, powerful as Jim Jeffries in 
his best year, and gentle as a girl. He 
loved his job so that I saw him cry like 
a child once when I ordered him to quar- 
ters because his lungs was caked with 
smoke and cinders and he was breathing 
like an elephant with the croup. During 
the first year of this change I argued with 
him every now and then to forget his 
grouch but he would just sit still, smoke, 
and say nothing. 

Then he got to sticking around quarters 
when he was off duty. He would have 
worked twenty-four hours a day, but 
the regulations wouldn't permit that. If 
he was hanging around this way when 
we rolled he would close up after we got 
away and stay in that empty house with- 
out horse, dog, man, or cat, and sit and 
smoke, and think God only knows what. 
When we would come in he would open 
up for us and go over to his corner. 

“Duffy,” I said to him one Thanks- 
giving Day, “my Mamie has got a turkey 
that would make the glummest of the 
holy martyrs mighty glad to see. It’s 
a a hen turkey and it cost so much 
around in Washington Market that the 
old girl asked the poultryman if he 
thought she was Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. I want you to come over to 
the flat for the big eats." 

It was more of an order than an invita- 
tion. He gave a little grin, one of those 

oor little grins that makes you think it 

Burts a man all over to part with. I 
felt like asking him to take half of it 
back; he was too generous. 

“Im with you,” he said, without tak- 
ing his pipe from his face. 


E WENT over to the flat. My 

Mamie just laid herself out to put 
the heart back in that Mick. My Mamie 
can stand up with any girl for looks. Her 
hair is nice and brown and there is plenty 
of it that never saw the inside of a store. 
She's got big blue eyes with a laugh in 
them for every minute of the day, and 
she is as husky as she is pretty. Weve 
been married four years and we've got 
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four young ones. That's my Mamie, 
and there ain't a wrinkle in her face. 

The turkey was ready for us, brown 
and steaming and stuffed with things 
that smelled so good that both Mamie 
and I put it down right there that if the 
Lord took us both into heaven we'd ask 
Saint Peter to give us a little flat around 
on the real Pearl Street and credit at the 
butcher's until I could learn to play a 
harp and get a regular job in the choir. 
I give the old girl a good squeeze that 
made her turn rosy as she kissed me. | 
was teasing with her and the two oldest 
kids were pulling at her apron when my 
eye fell on Duffy. His back was turned 
to us and he was staring out the window 
at the clothes-line just as if it was some 
new piece of fire apparatus. I dropped 
Mamie just as he begins feeling in his 
pockets for his pipe and tobacco, and 
started to wrestle with the turkey. 

“Sit in, Mr. Duffy, please," says 
Mamie, pulling up his chair. 

Duffy put his pipe and tobacco back 
in his pocket and sat in. Little Mamie 
and little Michael sat on either side of 
him. They ducked their heads and my 
Mamie and Duffy ducked theirs as | 


made the sign of the Cross. 


Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy gifts 
which from Thy bounty we are about to receive 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


I didn’t miss a word of it, although I 
don’t get to say it every day, being a 
fireman. 

“You got ’em already, Captain,” said 
Duffy as Mamie passed him his plate. 

“Got what?” I asked him. 

“You done received ’em,” he replied. 

“Received what?" I didn’t get him at all. 

“The gifts of God.” 

It sounded solemn as it came from his 
lips. I didn’t know what to say, but 

amie was there to save me. 

“You're right, Mr. Duffy,” she says. 
“There ain’t anything else God could 
give Mike and me except strength to bear 
any siieden He might send us.” 

e didn't have any more time for 
conversation. Mamie had to watch the 
new baby, and the one that come just 
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before him was crawling on the floor 
üpsctous furniture. She had to pass 
plates at the same time and keep the two 
kids at the table from choking to death. 

Duffy might have had all the sins and 
sorrows of the world on his conscience, 
but he never knew what a real potato was 
until he ate one of my Mamie's. She 
cooks them so that they're nice and flaky 
and fall to pieces the moment you pick 
up your fork: And her biscuits! They 
were that light we had to put the windows 
down to keep them from blowing off the 
table. 

When we had that turkey looking like 
the washed down shell of the old bau 
table Building me and Mamie took Duffy 
into the bedroom to see the new kid. 

Duffy looked at it like a horse would 
look at a piece of paper that had been 
blown from the street into his stall. I 
was afraid he would stampede. 

* He's two months old," Mamie told 
him. ‘Gee, just feel his heft!” 

With that the woman dumps the kid 
in Duffy's arms. 

“Take "im back, for the love of Mike!” 
yells Duffy. “I might squash him." 

We had a big laugh, and when Duffy 
finally got over his scare and lit his pipe 
he chuckled, and I felt that I had madea 
start in getting him away from his trouble. 

After one pipe it was time to beat it, 
so we shouted good-by to Mamie, who 
was nursing the infant, and started for 
quarters. 

When we got to the engine house Duffy 
says, “Thank you, Captain," and goes 
up-stairs to the dormitory. I was talk- 
ing to the lieutenant about some trouble 
with the supplies department when Mrs. 
Doherty, who tidies up for the men, come 


hurrying down-stairs out of breath and 
whispers to me that she thinks Duffy is 
sick. I ran up to the dormitory and 
found him lying on his bed, face down. 
The big muscles on his shoulders seemed 
to be quivering a little. 

“What’s the matter?" I asked. 

For a half minute he struggled with 
himself and his shoulder muscles bunched 
tight and hard. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

I was worried but went away. ''Was 
that big Jim Jeffries of a man crying?" 
I wondered. 

“No,” I said to myself; “he had too 
much turkey; it's indigestion." 


II 


I DID all that a captain could do for a 
fireman in trouble, but I didn't make 
any headway with Duffy. I tried to get 
him to eat with us the Christmas following 
his Thanksgiving visit, but he made an 
excuse and I couldn't bully him into ac- 
cepting the invitation. 

Springtime and summer come again 
and all of us working hard and studying 
for promotion. Duffy refused to take 
any examinations for promotion although 
the Board of Merit had tabbed him with 
a medal after two heroic rescues. He 
was satished with his three white horses 
and the big steamer and he was always 
busy keeping them glossy and bright. 
When there wasn't a hair left to comb or 
an inch of brass or nickel to polish he 
would sit in his corner and smoke. 

There were changes in the company— 
death and promotion—and one day my 
battalion chief notified me he was send- 
ing me a good man to fll in the last place 


It was the third alarm 


Zing! 


made vacant by the usual course of events 
in the department. 

* He's a ten-thousand-dollar beauty,” 
the chief informed me. 

“T give a laugh to him right now,” I 
told the chief. “‘This ain't any company 
for pretty people. What we want is a 
monkey like Finnegan or a Ajax like 
Duffy." 

“You'll change your mind," said the 
chief. “Hes handsome, but there isn't 
anything can beat him at a fire." 

“Ts he Irish?" 

"No; his name is Graham and he come 
from out West. He's been in the depart- 
ment two years and is married and sober. 
If you get to guying him look out for his 
right. "He's ot the punch although he 
is a quiet fellow. I'll send him around 
to-morrow afternoon so he can begin on 
the night trick." 
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I was waiting at the door for him the 
next afternoon about five o'clock when 
up Chambers Street from the Sixth 
Avenue "L" there comes at a fast walk 
as handsome and trim a lad as I ever saw 
in the uniform. He looked like one of 
those silky guys you see in the pictures 
about the Four Hundred doings, but from 
the stride of him I knew him to be a man 

*and no mouse. He was six foot and 
built so evenly that it did my eyes good 
to take him in all over. His cheek bones 
were high, his nose straight and he had a 
jaw with a purpose, believe me. His 
eyes were gray under straight brows and 
as he come up to me and touched his cap 
he looked at me full on the level. 

“The first battalion chief sent me to 
report, sir," he said. 

"Report for what?" I asked him, 
sharp, just to rag him a bit. 

“For duty, Captain.” 

“Oh, is that so?" I asked him. “What’s 
your name?" 

“Graham.” 

“What’s the rest of your name?” 


aom 

at fine, handsome face of his sort 
of broke into ripples for he knew I was 
stringing him along. 

“Johnny Graham is my name in 
quarters, Captain,” he said. 

“Not the famous Johnny Graham that 
saved the Zinnsmeinder family in the 
prise Street fire a year ago?" I asked 

im. 

His reply was a grin, not a poor, sickly 
little grin like the one Duffy gives but a 
broad, real grin that would start anybody 
smiling in spite of themselves. 

It was a beautiful, clear, crisp late 
summer afternoon and I looked up to the 

atch of blue over Chambers Street as 
if trying to decide whether I would take 
him or send him back to the chief. 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about fighting a fre?” I asked him. 

“I finished my probation period a year 
ago," he said. 

"Come in, Johnny," I told him as I 
dropped under the chain and stepped in 
the house. "There's two alarms sent in 
already from Mulberry Bend and we 
roll if there is a third. Maybe I can tell 
more about you in the next hour." 

Just as Johnny ducked under the chain 
Duffy come from behind the steamer and 
the two faced each other. 

“Hello, Duffy," said the new man, 
holding out his right hand. 


UFFY'S little eyes spit out two 

streaks of white flame, his jaw dropped, 
and his body stiffened. His red hair 
seemed to rise in the back like the feathers 
of a fighting cock. He kept his right 
hand close to his side and I saw his fist 
double slowly and tightly. 

In a second I realized that this hand- 
some young fellow was the cause of the 
change that had come over Duffy three 
years before. 

Johnny's face turned red when he 
dropped his hand to his side and I saw 
his right foot move back as if he was 
getting ready for attack or defense. 

I stepped between them. 

"Look here," I says, “you men can 
settle your troubles outside this engine 
house, but the first crack either one of you 
makes under this roof up he goes for trial." 

Graham saluted me and nodded his 


head as Duffy turned on his heel and went 
behind the engine again. 

I followed the new man up-stairs, pre- 
tending to show him the layout of his 
new quarters but meaning to get at the 
bottom of this row. 

“T may just as well tell you all about 
it now, Captain," said Johnny Graham 
when we reached my room. “Duffy is 
a one-girl man. There ain't many of 
them, Í guess; but it couldn't be blamed 
on me if we fell in love with the same 
girl and I won her." 

“Oho!” says I to myself. 

“Tt was easy sailing for Duffy before I 
met her," he went on, “and I understand 
he had bought the ring and had time off. 
She hadn't exactly promised him but 
she was close to it, and then I met her. 
She took me and we are married.” 

“Its a wonder he didn't kill you," I 
said. 
“He had his chance," replied Graham. 
“We fought for an hour and a half back 
of a stable in Greenwich Street one Sun- 
day afternoon. There weren't any sec- 
onds, no referee, and no rounds." 

* Who won?” 

* [t was a draw, Captain." 

Zing! 

It was the third alarm. 

We bounced from the room and jumped 
for the pole. We shot down to the rubber 
mat with Johnny's heels just touching my 
head, the other men piling after us. 

Nick, the center horse, was at the pole 
with the harness snapped on him. Duffy 
snapped in Bill and Pete and sprang into 
the seat. As he gathered the reins the 
team did little rocking-horse stunts to 
get the feel of the floor for the big lunge 
into the street. Cinders, the mascot, 
was already outside clearing a way for us. 
Johnny Graham piled in the hose tender 
with the men. 

Duffy’s ears were cocked as I jumped 
to my place on the ash pan beside the 
engineer. 


* Go!" I shouted. 
III 
WE WERE rolling at full speed when 


we crossed Church Street and went 

on for the Broadway and Chambers 
Street crossing. There was a swarm of 
iw commuters bound west for the 
rie ferry and another stream of people 
bound east for the Bridge and Brooklyn. 
Trolley cars, automobiles, and trucks 
were tangled up in a very little space at 
the crossing because of the overhead 
wooden structure above the new subway 
excavation. But there was a canary in 
the middle of the crossing, and as soon 
as that Cossack-cop heard Cinders yelp 
at his heels he made that angle ethaighten 


' out. We went through a slit in it with 


a shriek and a bang. 

Passing Broadway, we took Centre 
Street on the bias and headed north to 
Franklin. We turned into Franklin and 
reached the Bend. A battalion chief, 
looking like he was glad to see us, waved 
us over to the south to Worth Street, 
where we coupled in record time. Duffy 
covered his team and turned them over 
to the engineer and a cop to look after, 
for he knew that every man of the com- 
pany would be needed for hard labor. 

A great ramshackle building, a half 
block wide and five stories high, was one 


huge bonfire. I could tell in a minute that 
it was a paper box factory and that it 
would burn right down to the founda- 
tions. We stretched in through the door 
of a six-story tenement adjoining, our 
job being to save as much of that build- 
img as we could. 
he roof of the factory had blown off 
and as ugly a pillar of flames and sparks 
as I ever saw was shooting a g one 
hundred and fifty feet in the air and 
bending over under a good breeze from 
the northeast. The buildings in the block 
were jammed together and laid out so 
that the owners would grab every cent's 
worth of rent space. Only a little square 
atch was left open in the center of the 
Dock, and I knew we could do no fire- 
fighting from that kind of a death trap. 

e would be lucky if we saved half of 
the block. 

I heard somebody say that all the girls 
in the factory were sate at home, as the 
blaze started just after the whistle blew. 
I thanked God for that as we pushed 
through the narrow hall of the tenement, 
dragging with us the first stretch of hose. 

e reached the top floor and found 
that the flames from the factory had 
chewed a hole in the tin cornice of the 
tenement and were biting away at the 
rafters under the roof. The wood-lined 
dumb waiters were giving all the oxygen 
and tinder the fire above us needed, and 
the plaster ceilings on the top floor were 
cracking and falling in sheets on our 
helmets. The walls were too hot to touch 
with the naked hand, for the fire in the 
rafters had already begun to mushroom 
downward. I put two men with axes 
and two with picks to rip a hole big enough 
for us to get a start with the water. A 
second and third bright nozzle came up 
to us through the gloom of the stairway 
and in a minute I had them all going in 
good shape. 

It was only a question of a few minutes 
when we would have to retreat to the fifth 
floor and attack the fire from there, for 
I could get a flash of lame every now and 
then from beneath the wainscoting, and 
smoke was curling from under the carpet 
of the room from which I was directing 
my company. 


IN THE tenement districts there is al- 

ways danger of some sick old man or 
woman being left behind in the first 

anic that comes with a fire. A beehive 

asn't got anything on a Mulberry Bend 
tenement. I've seen old people sleeping 
in bathtubs, and babies in soap boxes on 
the fire escapes. Duffy and Johnny 
Graham were near me holding a nozzle 
between them. I had two men relieve 
them and ordered them to go with me 
in a search of all the rooms on the floor. 

It was pretty hot by this time and the 
last one of us had turned his helmet. 
The smoke was so thick that we had to 
feel with our hands as we groped from 
room to room in the four little cubbyhole 
flats on the floor. We found nobody 
and worked our way to a rear window 
for a breath of air. The window we 
reached overlooked the little space in the 
center of the block. The rear wall of the 
factory had fallen and all the contents 
of the building had spewed into the 
court, setting fire to the abutting tene- 
ments. The court was a patch taken 
right out of the middle of hell, and we 
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breathed fire instead of air as we looked 
out of the window. 

"Flooey!" I whispered to myself. 
“This is sure a nasty one." 

Suddenly I heard Johnny give a cry at 
my elbow. 

“Holy Virgin!” he yelled as I turned 
to see what was the matter. One of his 
long arms was outstretched and he was 
pointing to a window across the pit of 
fre. A young woman was standing on 
the outside of the window sill, holding 
to the sash with one hand and clinging 
to a baby that was kicking and clawing 
on her breast. 

“They’ll look out for her on the other 
street,” I shouted to him and Duffy 
above the roar and crackling of the fire 
in the court and in the rafters above us. 

“Like hell they will!” he shouted 
back. “Thats my flat over there, and 
that’s my Annie and my baby!” 

He pushed me aside and leaned out of 
the window, looking up. I knew he was 
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measuring the distance to the cornice of 
the tenement we were in. Then he 
pulled back in the room and banged down 
the sashes. The frames creaked as he 
crawled over them and finally worked 
himself to a standing position. He 
balanced himself and then leaped outward 
and upward for thecornice, catching it. The 
next minute he disappeared over the edge 
of the roof leaving me wondering whether 
he had burned off lis hands on the hot tin. 

The roofs of the tenements on three 
sides of the block were level and'] knew 
his plan was to make his way to the roof 
of his own flat house and above the top- 
story window where his wife and baby 
were caught. 
pouring out of the scuttle and knew 
that the way to the roof was cut off for 
Annie Graham and her kid. 

“The son of a salamander, I hope he 
finds a rope on the way!" I shouted to 
Duffy, when I'm brushed by the second 
time and my red-headed engine driver 
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I held my breath. There ain't many men with the nerve and the strength to get away with the human pendulum 


I looked and saw smoke. 
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wriggles up that window like a boa con- 
strictor, balances himself and leaps up- 
ward and outward. I thought my heart 
had stopped, but he made the cornice 
and was out of sight. 

My business was with my company, so 
I beat it back to the front and ordered 
the retreat to the fifth floor. ` 


IV 


sg E GOT three more stretches of hose 


and a full crew of axmen on the 

fifth floor, and I knew that the fourth 
alarm had been sent in. With the re- 
inforcement I knew that we would check 
our fire, and I hurried to the back to look 
for my two men who had gone to the roof. 
I got to a window just in time to see 
Graham reach the roof above his wife 
and baby. He was running about like a 
lost dog trying to get the scent of his 
owner and I knew that he was hunting 
for a rope; but it wasn't wash day in the 
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Bend and poor folks don't leave their 
clothes-lines out to tempt other people. 
He gave up the rope hunt and went to 
the cornice and leaned so far over toward 
his wife and baby that I thought his 
balance would be lost any second and he 
would drop to his death. He tried to 
reach them but he couldn't do it by three 
feet or more. She was still holding to 
the sash with the baby. Johnny wriggled 
back to the roof just as Duffy come run- 
ning up to him. 

I saw the two of them begin to talk, 
both jawing at once, and Duffy looked 
desperate. 

“Suffering Tammany!” I thought; “if 
they try to settle that old row now it will 
cost four lives.” 

But there wasn’t any fight. My driver 
seemed to win the argument on its merits 
and dropped on his belly to the roof. He 
flattened out and wriggled to the cornice 
and over it. His shoulders went over the 
edge, then the whole trunk of his body, 
and finally his knees came heaving over 
and I saw Johnny's handsome face at 
his heels. He was holding his enemy by 
the heels over the brink of a red-hot 
entrance to eternity. He had spread 
himself out flat on the roof and the two 
of them had gone this far like a broken- 
backed snake. 

“Johnny Graham is a strong man," I 
said to myself uneasily. “I see he's got 
his elbows braced right against the sheet 
metal and he can hold the weight that 
way—but can he pull them up?" 

y this time Duffy's face was close 
against that of Johnny’s wife. She was 
crying, but if he was saying anything to 
her I don’t know. Anyhow, she got her 
nerve back in a few seconds and give 
Duffy the baby. He caught it by its two 
fat wrists and I could hear it bawl as it 
swung out from the window. 

“Now,” I says to myself, “can Johnny 
Graham, the ten-thousand-dollar beauty 
of Number Twenty-nine, yank up my 
Mick and the kid? I believe he is going 
to do it, but it will be different when the 
woman gets on the far end of the line.” 

With a mighty tug Johnny got one of 
Duffy’s feet to a shoulder and Duffy made 
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fast with a toe-hold. Then Johnny got 
the other foot up and they were braced 
ood and fast to the sheet-metal work. 
hen, instead of trying to crawl back 
and drag up Duffy and the kid, Johnny 
begins to roll on his belly and Duffy be- 
gins to swing like a pendulum. There 
ain’t many men with the nerve and the 
strength to get away with the human 
pendulum, but it has been done before. 
The arc widened as Duffy and the baby 
swung from side to side, until both men 
give a shout and Duffy tossed the kid 
safely over his shoulder to the roof and 
caught hold himself. He skinned over. 


BETWEEN smoke clouds and sheets of 

cinders I could get glimpses of Annie 
Graham on the window sill. The poor 
thing didn’t have any too much time, for 
the 
below and reaching up for a grip on her 
skirts. She kept making the sign of the 
Cross and I knew she was saying the 
Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 

On the roof Graham and Duffy didn’t 
take much time to rest. I saw Graham 
examine his baby and then tuck it close 
to a chimney. He stretched his arms 
and Duffy did a little clog to get the 
kinks out of his knees. They talked for 
a moment and Duffy seemed to be bossing 
the job. Then the two of them un- 
buckled their waist straps and I saw as 
fine a piece of life-saving strategy as ever 
was pulled off by. two smoke-eaters in 
New York. They both squatted on the 
roof and with the belts and buckles 
Johnny made fast his wrists to the ankles 
of Duffy, his enemy. Tied together, 
they wriggled to the cornice, and over 
went my driver. 

In a minute two links of real man was 
stretched from the roof to the one girl the 
two of them loved. 

My lieutenant came and reported that 
the men had the fire driven back and I 
told him to send what men he could spare 
to report to the battalion chief. 

I turned again to the window, and the 
heat from below was so fierce that I 
wondered that my driver, hanging head 
down, could breathe. I saw his face 


“ Somethin’ broke, Cap,” he whispered. ‘‘Somethin’ broke—Cap. Good-by” 


fire was coming out of the window. 


come close to the face of Johnny's wife 
again and her arms outstretched to his 
shoulders. They stayed that way for a 
few seconds that seemed hours. And— 
they were kissing! 

Then I noticed that there wasn’t so 
much red hair on my driver's head and I 
knew that the heat from below was 
singeing it. How he stood it no human 
being could tell. He caught hold of 
Johnny’s wife’s wrists and she took hold 
of his. My big Mick lifted her up by the 
strength of his biceps and shoulder 
muscles until she was clear of the sill, 
lifted her until her face was against his 
again, and then lowered her and the 
pendulum begun to swing once more. 

This time instead of a Dahy at the end 
of the pendulum there was a good one 
huge and twenty-five pounds of girl. 
I held my breath. The whole strain was 
on Johnny’s backbone, his elbows and 
wrists, distributed over the angle made 
by the elbow brace on the sheet metal. 

Annie Graham’s skirts flapped as she 
swung farther and farther on each side, 
the arc widening. Now it would be up 
to Duffy when he would try to heave her 
over the edge of the roof. If anything 
broke the three of them would plunge 
into the white-hot pit, the men strapped 
together. 

could see blood trickling from Duffy’s 
nose and a big gout of it struck the up- 
lifted face of the woman he was trying to 
save. I thought it was all over—when 
I heard both men shout and Duffy's great 
shoulder muscles swelled up like they'd 
pop. and over the edge went Annie 
Graham. Duffy’s hands snapped for 
and caught the tin cornice. There was a 
savage yank from Johnny and my driver 
was on the roof lying flat with the man 
he was tied to. 

Just then two streams of water shot 
through the windows of the Graham flat 
and I knew a company had beaten out 
the fire in that building just as we had 
beaten out the one in ours. J turned my 
command over to the lieutenant and 
ran around the block to Park Street and 
up a ladder to the top floor and then to 
the roof over the Graham flat. "Three 
firemen had already reached the roof and 
had cut the straps that held Duffy and 
pu together. Johnny staggered to 

is feet but Duffy lay still. alf of his 
fine red hair was singed off and his eye- 
brows were gone. 

I got down on my knees. 

«How's it, old man?" I asked in his 
blistered ear. 

There was a slow choking sound from 
deep down in his great chest. 

He tried to lift his hand, and I lifted it 
for him and he groped for his heart. 

“ Somethin’ broke, Cap,” he whispered. 
“Somethin’ broke—Cap. Good-by.” 

His face come gray like the gray that 
fills the streets when a company’s washing 
down a ruin after an all-night fight. The 
hand over his heart fell to the tin roof 
and the big biceps flattened out. 

A fireman was taking Annie and the baby 
to the ladder, for there was fire still burn- 
ing below, when Duffy shuddered and died. 

1 heard a strange whimper behind me 
and turned from the body of the bravest 
and finest laddie that ever wore the blue. 
panay Graham was on his knees with 

is face hidden in his hands and his body 
was trembling all over. 


t 


Mary cut every button off of every garment he had 
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A Homeburg School 
Election 


Where Woman 1s Allowed to Vote and Man Has To 
By George Fitch 


Illustrations dy Fletcher C. Ransom 


ELL, Jim, you’ve taken me to 
see a great many wonderful 
sights in this municipal mon- 
strosity of ycurs, but I don’t 
believe one of them has interested me as 
much as this parade. Ive worn three fat 
men on my toes for an hour to get a chance 
to watch it, but it was worth the agony. 
Think of it—at home we are doing well 
to get an attendance of two.thousand at 
a fire. Here in New York are several 
hundred thousand people stopping their 
mad grabs at limousines and country 
houses, and blocking up the streets to 
watch a few women parading in the in- 
terest of the ballot for psyche knots as 
well as bald heads. It's wonderful! 
How did the women persuade you to do 
it? I can't help thinking that they lost 
a tremendous chance for the cause. 
Think how much money the ladies would 
have made if each one had worn a sand- 
wich board advertising some new break- 
fast food or velveteen tobacco! With a 
crowd like this reading every word they 
could have charged enough to pay the 
expenses of a whole campaign! 
t's the crowd that interested me. As 


far as the parade went, it wasn't so much. 
Half a hundred women in cloaks and 
staffs setting off on foot for Washington 
or Honolulu isn't terrifically exciting. 
I'd a lot rather go down the line about 
twenty or thirty miles and watch them 
come in to roost at night. There would 
be some inhuman interest in that. But 
what does all this mob mean? Have 
you New Yorkers gone crazy over suf- 
frage? What! Just the novelty of the 
thing? Well, let me tell you then, you 
are goners! You may not want suffrage 
now, but if the women are going to choke 
traffic every time they spring a novelt 
you're going to have to grant them suf- 
frage just to get the chance to attend to 
business now and then. 

Me? Of course I'm a suffragist. I'm 
a suffragist on twenty counts. No, 
thanks, I won't argue the question now, 
because we have to get over to the hotel 
for dinner in an hour or two and there's 
no use starting a thing you will have to 
leave in the middle. I'll just tell you 
the last count to save time, and let it go 
at that. I’m a suffragist because I want 
the rest of mankind to have what we've 


had in Homeburg for the last twenty 
years or so. We've been through the 
whole thing. Whenever a man's been 
through anything he naturally isn't con- 
tent until he can stand by and watch some 
other man get his. Dderstand? I'm 
for suffrage in aged little New York. I 
want you to have it and have it a plenty. 
And T want to watch you while you're 
having it. It's a grand thing when 
you've got used to it. It will do you 
good, Jim, just like medicine. 


D? WOMEN vote in Homeburg? Of 
course they do. I'd like to see any- 
body stop them. I don't mean that 
they vote for President. They wouldn't 
bother about that. It's only the more 
important elections that they take part 
in. Oh, I know you folks in the big 
town think that unless you're voting for 
governor or for the ringleaders of your 
city government, the job isn't worth 
while. But that's where you differ from 
Homeburg. We men vote for President 
and get a good deal of fun out of the 
campaign. It’s a favorite masculine 
amusement and the women don't inter- 
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fere with us. But it's not important. 
I mean it's not important to Homeburg. 
We stand up all summer and tear our sus- 
pender buttons off trying to persuade each 
other that Homeburg's future depends on 
who reviews the inaugural parade at 
Washington; but it isn't so, and we know it. 

The really burning question in Home- 
burg is the make-up of the next school 
board. That is the election which para- 
lyzes business, splits families, and sours 
friendships. And let me just convey to 
you in a few brief words, underscored 
with red ink, the fact that women vote 
in the Homeburg school elections. If 
you want to see real, concentrated poli- 
tics with tabasco sauce trimmings, go to 
Homeburg or some other small town 
which is fond of its school system and 
watch the women getting out the vote. 


DONT waste your time by coming the 
day before election. Don't even expect 
to see any excitement in the morning. 
We don't smear our school election trou- 
bles all over the almanac. We have the 
convulsion quickly and get over it. You 
could stray into Homeburg on the morn- 
ing of a school election and not suspect 
that anything was going on except, per- 
haps, a general funeral. Absolute quiet 
reigns. People are attending to busi- 
ness with the usual calm. 

You can tell that there is an election 
on by the little flags stuck out a hundred 
feet from the engine-house doors, but 
that's the only way. Inside the judges 
sit waiting for business about as success- 
fully as a cod fisher on the banks of 
the Mississippi. Now and then someone 
strays in and casts a vote. By noon half 
a dozen are in the ballot box. The na- 
tion is safe, the schools are progressing 
satisfactorily, the ticket is going through 
without a kick. Even the candidates 
stop standing around outside peddling 
their cards, go home to dinner and for- 
get to come back. 

Pretty placid, eh? You bet itis. You 
know all about the calm before the storm 
and the little cloud the size of the man's 
hand which comes up about eight bells 
and does a general chaos business with- 
out any advance notices. Well, that 
cloud in our school elections is imper- 
sonated by Mrs. Delia Arbingle, and she 
usually arrives at the polls about 3 P. M. 
with a new ticket, twenty warlike fol- 
lowers, and several thousand assorted 
snorts of defiance. 

That's when the storm breaks—and 
it’s a whole lot bigger than a man’s hand 
by that time. Delia is a mighty plenti- 
ful woman physically, and when she gets 
her war paint on she’s a regular cloud- 
burst. As I say, about three o’clock or 
thereabouts we suddenly wake up to the 
fact that we have a school election in 
our midst, and that unless we arise as 
true men and patriots it will soon be at 
our throats. How do we find it out? 
Our women-folks tell us. You never saw 
such devoted women-folks, or such de- 
termined ones, either. The minute Delia 
leaves her house with her marauding band 
in her annual attempt to get the scalp of 
the high school principal who whipped 
her oldest son seventeen years ago, the 
women of Homeburg rise. And we men 
go and vote. 

Now, we're not enthusiastic about 
voting. We're not afraid of Delia. 


We've seen her insurge too often. But 
we go and vote anyway. We go by re- 
quest. You've never had your loving wife 
come in and request you to vote, have 
you, Jim? Well, you've got something 
coming. It’s a request which you're 
oing to grant. You may not want to, 
but that has nothing to do with the case. 
This is about the way it happens in 
Homeburg: i 
I’ve got a lot of work on hand, and it’s 
no use to vote anyway, and, to tell the 
truth, I had forgotten all about it. Sud- 
denly the telephone bell rings: I answer 
it. Here’s my cross-section of the con- 
versation: 

“Hello? Oh, hello! . . . No, I haven't 
voted yet. . . . Pretty busy to-day... . 
You're coming down? . . . No, 1 don't 
want to vote.—What's the use? It’s the 
same old ... . Now, my dear, it's just 
the same old row. Shecan'tgetany . .. 
But I tell you I’m busy. You go on and 
. . . Yes, of course I’m an American 
citizen, but I don't get a salary for it. 
I'm trying to earn . . . Well, five min- 
utes to cast a useless vote is . . . Oh, all 
right. Anything to please you. . . . No, 
I'll not call up Judge Hicks. He's old 
enough to vote by himself. . . . Oh, all 
right. . . . Now, look here, my dear, I 
can't ask Fleming to do that. His wife 

«is a friend of Mrs. Arbingle's. . . . Yes, 

el can say that, but it would be a threat 
. . . Oh, the schools will run anyway. 
Now, don't get excited. . . . All right, 
doggone it, it'll make a regular fool of 
me though! . . . Good-by. 

“Gosh.” 


AM mopping my forehead while I say 

that. [ga going to vote and, what is 
more, I’m going over to get Judge Hicks, 
who is a cross old man-eater, and get 
him to vote, and then I am going to call 
up Fleming, who would otherwise vote 
against us, and tell him that if he doesn't 
support our ticket our grocery account 
will go elsewhere. I hate to do that like 
the mischief. It isn't considered ethical 
in national elections. But somehow we 
can’t stop and discuss these fine points 
at 3.15 P. M. with our loving but excited 
wives. They don't seem to allow it. 

I get into my coat pretty cross and go 
down-stairs. Homeburg is frantically 
awake. Down the streets scores of pa- 
triots are marching to the polls. They 
are not marching in lock-step but most 
of them are under guard just the same. 
Mrs. Chet Frazier, pale but determined, 
is towing Chet out of his butcher shop. 
Mrs. Wimble Horn is hurrying down the 
street with an umbrella in one hand and 
Wimble in the other. From the post- 
office comes Postmaster Flint emitting 
loud wails. It is against the law to leave 
the post-office unoccupied, but he can 
thresh that out with his wife at home 
after he has voted. Attorney Cox was 
going to Chicago this afternoon, but I 
notice he is coming back from the depot. 
Mrs. Cox is bringing him. If I know 
anything about rage, Attorney Cox is 
ready to masticate barbed wire. His 
arms are making a blue haze as they 
revolve. But he's coming back to vote. 
He can go to Chicago to-morrow, but 
the nation must be saved before five 
o'clock. 

I do my errands, losing one friend at 
Fleming's and considerable dignity at the 


I am sitting in my office. | 


judge’s, because the judge is an old bach- 
elor and mighty outspoken. Then I 
hurry back and go to the polls arm in 
arm with my loving wife. We have to 
wait our turn outside the engine house. 
From all corners of town the votes roll 
in, most of them under convoy. It's 
a weird mixture—the men sullen and 
sheepish, the women inspired and ter- 
rible. Even the candidates, most of 
whom are men, are embarrassed. They 
are peddling tickets frantically, and 
whenever they falter and show signs of 
running their wives hiss something into 
their ears and brace them up again. 


HE two hostile forces are eying each 

other with horrid looks. rs. Ar- 
bingle is quiet but deadly. I never saw 
so much hostility coated over one face as 
there is on hers. She is in her glory. 
This time she is going to unmask the 
hosts of corruption, including those who 
will not call on her, cave in the school 
ring, boot out the incompetents, and see 
justice done to her son at last. Mrs. 
Wert Payley, who generally leads the 
other side, has higher ideals, of course, 
and isn’t so red in the face. But she is 
hostile too. No viperess shall tread on 
the school system if she can help it! She 
keeps her lieutenants hustling, and now 
and then she looks over the crowd of 
captive men on the enemy’s side and 
issues a command. Then some woman 
talks to her husband, and he gets red 
and mad and wags his arms. But in 
the end he goes over and talks to a man 
on the other side. And then that con- 
versation spreads like a prairie fire, and 
the men knot up into a cluster, and hard 
words are used, and a lot more friend- 
ag go into the back shop for repairs. 

ive o'clock is coming fast. Mrs. 
Payley looks over her list. Young Ad 
Singer has refused to budge from his 
shop. Miss Ri Hawkes blushes a little 
and then goes away to a telephone. 
Pretty soon Ad appears. He's panting 
into the bargain. He gets in line, votes, 
and Ri walks away with him. There is 
a sigh of relief from the Payley cohorts 
now because old man Thompson is coming. 
He is over ninety and hates like thunder to 
go out and vote, but he can't help him- 
self. He has lived in a wheeled chair 
for ten years and has to go wherever his 
granddaughter wheels him. He passes 
in, muttering. 

Only five minutes more. The excite- 
ment is intense. Hurrah! Someone has 
pun the telegraph operator's goat. 

e's coming on the run. That probably 
means he'll go to the next dancing-club 
party. Judge Hicks appears, four women 
around him. He is mad, but they are 
triumphant and they look scornfully ar 
me, saying “chump” with their eyes. 
He votes. There is a commotion at the 
corner because Gibb Ogle, our leisure 
class, has attempted in a mild way to 
be corrupted. He wants to know why 
he can't sleep in the South School base- 
ment. The women are indignant, and 
appoint two husbands to deal with him. 
Gibb votes. Bang! The polls are closed. 
It’s all over but the counting. 

We'd like to go back to work, but the 
suspense is too great. Not that we have 
any suspense, but our wives have; and 
if we are worthy of the name of men we 
must help them endure it, even if we 
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With an umbrella in one hand and Wimble in the other 


ourselves are not interested in the schools. 
So we hang around and fume over the 
jungle-fingered judges who take as much 
time as if they were enumerating the 
fleas of Africa. Finally a cheer comes 
from the front of the crowd. The women 
beside us gasp anxiously. Which side 
cheered? Hurrah There’s Mrs. Payley 
waving her handkerchief. We win. 

After that we men can go. The schools 
have been saved by a vote of 453 to 78, 
but it was no thanks to us. No, indeed! 
If it weren’t for the women where would 
our schools be? 


WEVE had women's suffrage in our 
midst for almost twenty years, as I 
say, and looking back over it I can't see a 
single dull moment politically. From 
the day when an indulgent State gave 
them ermission, our women have 
carded the schools at the ballot box. 
They've done a thorough and painstak- 
ing job, and I must say the schools have 
improved a lot. But they have sprung 
a lot of political ideas which have made 
the old-timers sit up with startled looks 
and scratch their heads hopelessly. 
That’s what you are going to find out, 
pus when woman begins to vote for 
erself around here and to vote you into 


the bargain. She isn't going to play the 


game according to the old rules. She 
has no use for them. She has her own 
way of going about things politically, 
and while it is effective its wear and tear 
on mankind is terrific. When the Home- 
burg women first attempted to place a 
woman on the school board, about. fif- 
teen years ago, most of the men objected, 
and they decided to hold a town caucus 
and call the women in. There were 
a great many reasons why a woman 
shouldn't leave her home and sit around 
on a school board, and they felt sure 
that if they were to talk it over frankly 
in meeting they could show them these 
reasons. And anyway the chairman 
would be a man, which would of course 


‘take care of the situation. 


So a caucus was called, and the Grand 
Opera House, which holds six hundred 
human beings, and about a hundred boys 
in the front seats, was jammed until it 
bulged. We knew that no woman could 
out-argue our seasoned old politicians, 
and when Calvin Briggs, who has planned 
all the inside work in the congressional 
district for twenty years, got up and 
showed just why woman ought not to 
intrude, there was an abashed silence all 
over the house, until Emma Madigan, 
who is a town character and does just 
as she pleases, got up. She stood up 
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about fifty-nine seconds after Briggs had 
with 


pot a good start, and she argue 
im as follows: 

“That’s all right, Mr. Briggs— You 
can’t make me sit down, Mr. Chairman, 
you nor any of you politicians— — You're 
a fine man to talk about schools, Mr. 
Briggs. No, I won't stop. You know 
a lot about children, don't you, coming 
up here with tobacco juice all over your 
shirt front; and why don't you pay some 
taxes before you get up here id tell how 
to run a town? All right, Chairman, 
I'm done." 

But so was Briggs. We couldn't help 
laughing at him. "ditor Simpson, who 
runs the “Sentinel,” stepped into the 
breach and regretted greatly that so dis- 
graceful an attack had been made upon 
a well-beloved citizen by a woman. No 
man would dare make such an attack, 
he opined. Then Emma got up again. 
The chairman called her to order, but 
he might as well have rapped down the 
rising tide. 

“T know mighty well no man 'ud 
dare say what I did, Lafe Simpson," 
she shouted. **'Nd you're the biggest 
coward of 'em all. If you thought you'd 
have to lose the school printing, you'd 
vote for the devil for president of the 
school board." 
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Judge Hicks appears 


Of course it was perfectly disgraceful, 
but what could we do? jen. was a 
woman. We couldn't throw her out. 
We couldn't even get her to listen to 
parliamentary rules. And the worst of 
it was, she was telling the truth. That 
was something no one presumes to tell 
in local elections. To do it breaks the 
first commandment of politics; but what 
do the women, bless 'em, care for our 
commandments? 


THE president of the school board at 
that time was Sanford Jones. He 
was a large party who panned out about 
ninety-five per cent. solemnity and the 
rest water on the brain. At this point 
in the proceedings he judged it best to 
rise did turn the subject by telling us 
why woman should stay at home. He 
got about two hundred words into cir- 
culation before Emma got up. Her 
scandalized women friends tried to. pull 
her down, and Pelty Amthorne yelled 
“whoa,” but she was in politics to stay. 

“You look mighty fine standing up 
there, Mr. Jones," she shouted, “and 





will take you back to one of your early Christmases at home (that is, if you are one of the 
fortunate ones who were born and brought up in a country town) in his sketch next month: 





tellin’ us women to go back home where 
we belong. But I just want to tell this 
here crowd to-night that if you wasn’t 
tighter than the bark on a tree your 
wife wouldn't have to do her own 
washing. 

“That’s why you want her to home. 
So you can save money.” 

After that a gloom fell over the meet- 
ing, and as no one else seemed to care 
to speak people began adjourning on all 
sides of Emma. After everyone else had 
gone she adjourned. There was no fur- 
ther attempt to hold a caucus that year, 
and even now when any school faction 
desires to get together and discuss things 
it carefully conceals the news from Miss 
Madigan. 

That was just one of the many little 
surprises woman has handed to us in 
Homeburg politics. Since they’ve got- 
ten interested in school affairs it beats 
all how much influence they’ve got. 
Take Mary Askinson for instance. Her 
husband wanted to run for member of 
the school board and Mary didn’t want 
him to, because he was away from home 


George Fitch 


Christmas at Homeburg . 
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enough nights anyway, goodness knows. 
Sim was stubborn, and said the night 
before election that he was going down 
and have some ballots printed anyway, 
and run. But he didn't, because that 
night Mary cut every button off of every 
garment he had and threw them down 
into the well. When the kindergarten 
business came up about ten years ago 
old Colonel Ackley hung out against it 
on the board. Said he wasn't going to 
stand for wasting the people's money 
on such foolishness. But he did, be- 
cause the Young Ladies Vigilance So- 
ciety came and wept upon his shoulder. 
It was organized for that purpose, and 
after the seventh voung lady had soaked 
up Ackley's coat he said he'd either vote 
for kindergarten or leave town, and he 
didn't care much which. 

Mrs. Wert Payley, who really runs 
our school system and once marred her 
proud record by defeating a good school 
superintendent because he didn't give 
her daughter a diploma, says the English 
suffragettes are poor sticks and don’t 
know how to demand the ballot. “If 
the Homeburg women were ready to go 
after any more ballot than we have now,” 
says she, “would we fool away time get- 
ting arrested? Not much! Wed tum 
our attention to the men. Every Home- 
burg woman would take care of her 
kasba and argue with him. Maybe 
all the men in town would find ‘Votes 
for Women’ in place of their dinners 
on the table one night, and sewed onto 
their coats the next morning. Maybe 
they would get corn-meal mush for thirty 
days, and maybe, if any he politician 
presumed to get obnoxious, he would be 
dealt with on the public street by a com- 
mittee. I know Horeb: , I think, and 
before Calvin Briggs would stand for the 
guying he would receive after half a 
dozen women had gone down on their 
knees to him and grabbed him around 
the legs so he couldn’t get away, he’d go 
out of politics. Suffragettes? Bah! 
What do they know about it? I'd just 
like to know how long our men-folks in 
Homeburg would hold out if we women 
were to get sick some fine morning and 
remain hopeless invalids until we got 
the ballot. Why, if Wert Payley pre- 
sumed to deny me the ballot I wouldn't 
think of parading about it. Pd just 
have the girl starch his underwear for 
about two months, and if that didn't 
fetch him I'd start cleaning house and 
quit in the middle. The men will give 
you anything if you ask them the nght 
way." 

All of this makes us shiver, because 
we don't know just how long it will be 
before the Homeburg women do make up 
their minds to have more ballot. But 
when they do we'll brace up like men 
and give it to them if the State will let 
us. e just natural hate to disap- 
point our women-folks. 








The ‘Theater 


How Actors, Authors and Producers 
Divide the People’s Money 


By A Prominent Manager 


Illustrated with Color Photographs y Arnold Genthe 


HE “show business" proper, i. e., 

the business of securing and 

producing plays for the enter- 

tainment of the theatergoing 
public, is a business of false. and inflated 
values. Reputations, receipts, salaries, 
expenditures, costs of production, losses 
on failure, and so on through the list— 
everything is inflated. 

The $100,000 production probably cost 
$60,000, out of which, in case of failure, 
there was a salvage of $10,000. The 
$50,000 production can easily be: dupli- 
cated for $30,000, and many a dramatic 
production has been made for from $4,000 
to $6,000 that in the published figures 
represented an outlay ob £26,000 before 

. the curtain rose." 

. It is my purpose in this article to tell 
. exactly what the man with money to 
invest, either a little money or a lot of 
money, venturing for the first time into 
this fascinating game of fortune hunting, 
may expect it legitimately to cost him. 

Let us, therefore, follow the experiences 

of a new play from the time it falls into 

the hands of the producing manager until 
it is finally accepted or rejected by the 
paying public. 

There are, we may conservatively 
estimate, twenty thousand plays written 
each year in America. Of the plays 
written something like five thousand 
reach New York, as the play-producing 

. center of the country, and in New York 
make the rounds of the managers' offices. 

The professional authors—and a play- 

wright Besdines professional the moment 
he has a play produced by a recognized 
producer—usually write on order. They 
either work out an idea for a play born 
in the brain of the manager himself, or 
they fit an original idea to the needs and 
limitations of the manager's favorite star. 
The plays written by acknowledged 
professionals in America, however, num- 
ber,no more than two hundred annually, 
and frequently less than that. 

In one way or another the manager 
gets hold of a play that inspires him with 
sufficient confidence to proceed to the 
next step, which is to secure the rights 
for its production. He either approves the 
play in toto, or he finds in it an idea that 
he believes can be worked over by a good 
play carpenter and made into a promising 
piece of theatrical property. So he begins 
talking contracts with the author. d 
here is where the financial outlay begins. 
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Jane Cowl 


Who, after a year’s fine work as Mary 
Turner in ' Within the Law," is now 
star of the New York company 


If the author is new the manager pays 
him as little as possible to “bind the 
bargain," and promises nothing. As 
little as ten dollars has tied up a script 
for a year or more, and as much as two 
hundred dollars has been generously 
advanced, a bit at a time, if the manager 
is fairly certain of what he is buying and 
the author, being out of funds, insists 
upon stowing away the customary num- 
ber of meals each day. 


F, ON the other hand, the author is a 

playwright of established reputation, 
the proceeding is businesslike and usu- 
ally greatly to the advantage of the man 
with something to sell. Augustus Thomas, 
for instance, is reckoned among managers 
as the shrewdest trader among play- 
wrights. On the acceptance of a script 
he demands advance royalties of from 
$1,000 to $2,000, depending upon his 
own estimate of the play he is selling. 

Pinero will neither write nor consider 
writing a play until he has been paid a 
bonus of £1,000. But he is the only 
playwright I know of who is paid an out 
ed out bonus. Many playwrights re- 
ceive advances which, in case the play is 
a success, are deducted from their royal- 
ties, but Sir Arthur collects his £1,000 
and his royalties as well. 

Broadhurst, Klein, Sheldon, "Walter, 
Harry B. Smith and other American 
writers are content to gamble on the 
result, but demand some advance for the 
work they have done or are promising to 
do in preparing the play for production. 
This is to protect them against completely 
wasting their time in case of failure. 

There are also two kinds of contracts— 
one for the man in a position to demand 
recognition, the other for the supplicant 
seeking a hearing for his maiden effort. 
In the matter of contracts most managers, 
I believe, will agree with me when I again 
place Mr. Thomas at the head of the 
class. His royalties begin at ten per 
cent., and the first time I did business 
with him I figured that the more money 
the play drew the more money would I 
lose. Then I awoke to the subtleties 
of this excellent gentleman's system: 
to demand everything in the world, but 
to be ready to compromise. It is a bar- 
ter and trade contract. You give in here 
and he will cut something out there, until 
finally the proposition as a whole is 
pretty fairly adjusted. I dare say Mr. 
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Otis Skinner 


In his wonderful costume in **Kismet," the 
most successful play of his career, which he is 
now playing for his third season. ' From a 
color photograph by Arnold Genthe, New York 
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COT UE SER: 


Mrs iro eS 


Miss Julia Marlowe 
Who is, in private life, Mrs. E. H. Sothern, 


Playing Shakespeare, she makes a large income 


From a 


color photograph by Arnold Genthe, New York 


and pays no author's royalties. 
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Laurette Taylor 


Who, after years of work, is now recognized as one of the great successes of our 


stage. 


Thomas believes this system to be his 
only means of protection, and, knowing 
many managers of one kind and another, 
I cannot say that I blame him. 

The usual royalties stipulated in the 
contracts of playwrights with some ex- 
perience bind the manager to pay to the 
author 5 per cent. of the gross receipts 
up to $5,000, and 714 per cent. on all 
receipts over that sum. There are known 
cases in which a manager has agreed to 
pay as low as 2 per cent. of the gross up 
to $3,000, 3 per cent. on the next $2,000 
and 5 per cent. on all over that. This, 
I have been told, is the usual form of the 
Belasco contracts for plays on which he 
himself feels obliged to do more or less 
tinkering. He thus exacts a certain toll 
for the value of his services and the 
prestige of his name. 

If an author is given a royalty of 5 per 
cent. of the gross up to $5,000, 714 percent. 
to $10,000, and 10 per cent. of all over that, 
he will be given a contract that is, I be- 
lieve, eminently fair to him, and one that 
will work no hardship on the producer. 

If the play is placed through the offices 
of a play broker the broker receives, as 
author's agent, 10 per cent. of all royal- 
ties paid the author, in consideration of 
which he collects the royalties, agrees 
to protect the author's play from the 
assaults of play pirates, and the author 
himself from the importunings of irre- 
sponsible managers, and to arrange for 
the presentation of the play in stock after 
it has outlived its popularity on the 
regular circuits. 


She draws $600 a week and a percentage of profits of “Peg o' My Heart" 


Many playwrights gamble with their 
own plays. That is, they will "take 
a part of the show." A sixth, a fourth, 
a third or possibly a half interest. But 
they seldom put up any money. An 
author will, for instance, reserve for him- 
self a third interest in his own play, to be 
paid from his royalties—if any there are. 

ut usually he stipulates that in case of 
failure he shall not be held responsible 
for any part of the loss. This, too, is a 
favorite l'homas arrangement. 


‘THis playwright’s most spectacular 
failure last year was a comedy called 
“Mere Man.” In this he had reserved 
a half interest. William Harris and a 
small syndicate of his office associates 
were the producers. Thomas’s contract 
called for one thousand dollars advance 
royalty, but in place of drawing the 
money he permitted it to go in as part 
pona of his share. If the play had 
een a success he would have been a big 
winner. He not only would have drawn 
royalties as playwright, but fifty per 
cent. of the net profits as well. But if it 
failed (as it did) he was not to be held 
responsible for any greater loss than was 
covered by the royalties due him. 
George Cohan always has an interest in 
the plays produced by his firm. From 
those in which he personally appears in 
New York he usually draws royalties as 
author, salary as performer, and profits 
both as part owner of the attraction and 
lessee of the theater in which is it played. 
James Forbes, among the younger 


playwrights, also prefers to gamble with 
his plays, retaining for himself an interest 
in them as well as a hand in their manage- 
ment. Asa result he has made $300,000 
with “The Chorus Lady," “The Com- 
muters," and “The Traveling Salesman.” 
He lost a bit of it last year with “A Rich 
Man's Son," but not much. 

George Broadhurst is said to have 
netted $120,000 with “The Man of the 
Hour,” and "Arizona," which was 
Thomas’s firmest stepping-stone to for- 
tune, has probably paid him $175,000. 
Margaret Mayo. with a flock of com- 
panies playing “Polly of the Circus,” 
netted $150,000. No one is just now 

repared to say how much “Within the 
Law" has made for the syndicate con- 
trolling it. In one year in New York it 
probably has cleared $100,000 for its 
owners and another $100,000 for the 
theater (the Eltinge) in which it still is 

laying. Next season it is to be played 

y five or six companies, covering practi- 
cally every established circuit of theaters 
in the country. Unquestionably this 
play will “clean up” more effectively than 
did either “The Lion and the Mouse" 
or “Madame Sherry,” the sensational 
winners of the last decade. 

It usually is “The Lion and the Mouse" 
to which theatrical men point when seek- 
ing a basis of comparison for big business. 
Henry B. Harris produced that play when 
he had a bank balance of exactly $680, 
and from it he made a clear $1,000,000 
for himself and $300,000 for Charles 
Klein.  Klein's royalties for one week 
reached the high-water mark of $5,000, 
a record that never has been topped in 
the history of the theater. This in- 
cluded his receipts from five “Lion and 
the Mouse" companies and such of his 
other plays as were returning profits the 
same season. 

It was the unprecedented and quite 
unexpected success of “The Lion and the 
Mouse," incidentally, that delivered the 
first effective jolt to the prevalent starring 
system. Before this famous strike was 
made it was considered good business 
policy to feature or to star a popular 
player in every play produced, on the 
theory that an interesting. personality 
would not only help a strong play but 
might save a weak one. But after the 
Klein play scored so unmistakably with 
neither star nor featured player, making 
it possible to send out any number of 
companies to play it and still escape the 
favorite charge of back-country critics 
and opera house managers that their 
playgoers were being cheated with an 
inferior cast, every producer in New 
York began a search for plays that did 
not demand stars. In this search they 
still persist. This is why there has been 
no featured player in the cast of “Within 
the Law" during its initial New York run. 


I HAVE spoken here of the spectacular 

winnings of a few showmen and a few 
playwrights, and these figures are not 
inflated. But they are, in a way, the 
stock quotations of the show business, 
dangled before the eyes of a fascinated 
public for the same reason and with the 
same pride that a native of a mining 
camp calls attention to the great strike 
in the Independence, but says nothing of 
the hundreds of abandoned prospect 
holes lying round about it. 


The Theater, by A Prominent Manager 


There may be fifty producing managers 
of standing in America. If there are Tll 
wager forty of them are practically broke 
e doing business on borrowed capital. 
A few have made money and kept it. 
Some by being wise and getting out—like 
Wagenhals & Kemper, who are credited 
on Broadway with having made the 
"biggest clean-up and greatest get-away 
in history" because they quit $1,000,000 
to the good following the success of 
“The Kreutzer Sonata," “The Resur- 
rection,” “Paid in Full" and "Seven 
Days.” Or William Connor, who made 
a fortune out of two Bernhardt tours of 
America and is putting the money into 
loft buildings rather than back into 
theaters. Joseph Grismer also had the 
ood sense to be content with the several 
hundred thousand dollars his interests 
in “°Way Down East” and “The Man of 
the Hour" made him. But these in- 
stances are so decidedly exceptions to 
the rule as to be positively famous. 

the other hand those who have 
neither won nor quit are literally too 
numerous to mention. Mr. Klaw and 
Mr. Erlanger are rich men, but many 
of their investments are outside the 
theater. William Harris has all he needs 
if not all he wants. The Shubert brothers 
are well off. George Cohan and Sam 
Harris, if they keep half of what they 
have made, will not want for a single 
reasonable thing that money can buy 
them. A. H. Woods has a fortune tied 
up in a half dozen different enterprises. 
But you cannot go much beyond these 
few and be sure of your ground when 
you enumerate the producing managers 
who are rich men and who stand a fair 
chance of remaining personally interest- 
ing to their heirs. S here is that certain 
element of insecurity that speculation 
breeds, even with these, though they are 
the craftiest and shrewdest in the business. 

David Belasco, with all his success, is 

not a rich man. His heavy productions 
and the time he spends on them frequently 
cost him more than they return, even 
when they are successful. George Tyler, 
who has made two or three millions for 
himself and the Lieblers, would doubtless 
be very happy to-day if he could look 
upon one hundred thousand dollars all 
his own. He would at least be happy 
while he was looking at it. Then ie 
would take it and produce something 
else with it, and with an even chance, 
be it admitted in his case, of running it 
up to another million or two, for he is 
one of the brainiest of play producers. 
No success that Tyler dt will ever 
surprise his friends, for they have bound- 
less faith in him. 

However, to return to our knitting, we 
were just about to close with the author 
of a promising script and to get his play 
in ar orena i 

Here, then, is the first outlay of cash: 
The payment of advance royalty in the 
sum of, say, two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The author receives nothing more until 
the play is produced and not then until 
his Her. advance has been paid back to 
the manager. If the play is first tried 
"out of town," which is to say some 
distance from the city in which it is 
expected to score its first run, and the 
author is obliged to accompany the 
troupe in order to make certain revisions 
in his script, then his expenses are all 
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paid. His contract guarantees this and 
if it is a fair contract it agrees also that 
if the manager does not produce the play 
within a specified time, or give it a certain 
number of performances, the property 
shall revert to the author and the manager 
forfeits such sums as he has advanced. 
There is also a stock company clause 
under which the author and manager 
agree to divide equally such net sums as 
may be received from stock companies 
for the rental of the play. As these 
with a successful play run as high as 
$20,000 and $30,000, it is rather an im- 
portant clause. 


WITH the play accepted and the 
contract signed, the next step is 
to assemble a competent company at 
the least expense compatible with the 
uality of the production to be made. 
k is the custom for the manager first to 
cast the play with what he considers 
an ideal cast. That is to say, he will 
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write opposite the name of each character , 
in the play the name of the actor or 
actress best suited to that particular 
type of róle. This is done, not with any 
hope of engaging these particular players 
but in order to get a line on the type and 
class of players needed. If, for instance, 
the hero is a John Barrymore, a Richard 
Bennett or a Joe Coyne type the object 
of the manager is to find an actor who 
can best do the Barrymore, the Bennett 
or the Coyne line of work. If the heroine 
suggests Maude Adams, Laurette Taylor 
or Helen Ware, the search the manager 
makes is for someone who suggests 
similar virtues of style, personality, 
temperament, and appearance. Then 
he tries to match this ideal cast as nearly 
and as cheaply as possible. 

To each character he allots a salary of. 
$100. If there are fifteen characters in 
the cast he figures on a salary pay roll 
approximating $1,500, and then tries to 
stick as closely to that as possible. He 
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Edith and Mabel Taliaferro 


Two sisters who earn more money than any two sisters on the legitimate stage 
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knows, of course, that he will have to 

ay his leading man $200 or $250 at 
love but he knows, also, that there are 
several small characters he is going to 
fill for $40 and $35. 

It is at this point that the actor’s in- 
flated salary first makes its appearance. 

The "angel" who is to sign checks as 
the manager proceeds with the production 
is suddenly called into conference. The 
manager, knowing a kick is coming 
sooner or later, would like to ask the 
angel just what his opinion is regarding 
salaries. Should they, for instance, try 
to get John Barrymore for the leading 
juvenile? Yes, agrees the angel, young 
Mr. Barrymore is exactly the type they 
need. What is his salary? 

Six hundred dollars a week! 

The manager considerately places a 
cushion where it will do the most good 
in breaking the shock and proceeds to 
call off a list of leading juveniles. Barry- 
more, $600; William Courtenay, $500; 
Richard Bennett, $500; Orrin Johnson, 
$400; Bruce McRae, $500, and so on 
until the list of available favorites seems 
exhausted. 

Then they consider the young fellow 
who has just come to town. He has 
had considerable experience in stock, 
having played in Xenia, Ohio, and at 
Peak's Island, Maine, and the papers all 
have spoken beautifully of his work. 
They can get him for $125, maybe $100. 
And, if he is pretty well discouraged and 
footsore, for $75. l 

But his name would mean nothing! 
“The cast headed by Hiram Smithroyd!" 
That would never do. Yet, the manager 
points out, there is an even chance that 
Hiram might land. If he should they 
would be getting him for 'a butler's 
salary until he found it out. Then 
Hiram's salary would jump at the rate 
of one hundred dollars a week. So they 
agree, after much talk, that it would be 
much better to get an actor and a name, 
too, at a reasonable price, but, failing 
in that, to try Hiram and see what hap- 
pens. 

The same problem occurs in the search 
for a suitable leading woman. If she 
is young and attractive, if she can wear 
clothes, look the part and act it, she is 
worth almost her weight in gold. And 
if she is a comedienne—if she possesses a 
real comedy sense in addition to her 
other virtues—there is hardly any salary 
she cannot demand and receive. For 
years the ideal for this type was Henrietta 
Crosman, the Crosman of twenty years 
ago when “Gloriana” was a comedy 
success. To-day it is Laurette Taylor— 
Laurette, who for twelve long years re- 
mained undiscovered while she played 
shrieking heroines in all parts of the 
West and Middle West for $35 and $40 
a week, and is to-day, after a part of 
three seasons in New York, drawing 
$600 a week and a percentage of the 
NE of the very successful “Peg o' 

y Heart." 

So, from part to part, manager and 
backer proceed through the cast. There 
is an emotional róle for a woman, the 
female heavy. What will she cost? 
Well, we have Helen Ware's name op- 
posite this character and Helen was 
holding out rather successfully for $750 
a week. Jane Cowl is not quite so heavy, 
but although Jane was glad of earning 


$75 a week four or five years ago it 
probably would take $600 a week even 
to tempt her to-day. 


FOR the male heavy the manager has 

scheduled Wilton Lackaye first and 
George Nash second. Lackaye, he knows, 
would not look at the part for less than 
$500 a week, and if he could get Nash 
for $350 he would consider it a bargain. 
There is a character róle that Henry 
Dixey could play beautifully, but $500 
a week would be Dixey's price. It would 
take as much, or nearly as much, as that 
to lure William H. Thompson away from 
vaudeville. William B. Mack might 
play it,—for $350,—but there are so 
many Mack parts, these days of the 
crook drama, it would be pretty hard to 
get Mack. Which, the manager ex- 
plains, is one serious thing that is wrong 
with the casting of a drama to-day— 
there are too many parts named after 
actors; parts that once a producer has 
them fixed in his head as representing 
an actor like Mack, or Bruce McRae, 
or ques L’Estrange, no one else seems 
to ht. That is one of the things that has 
boosted salaries unfairly. 

The rest of the cast is comparatively 
easy. There are plenty of butlers and 
maids and character "bit" actors, and 
a good selection of the ordinary ingénue 
and juvenile types, though for these last 
two the prices range from $85 to $150. 
And finally the manager fixes up a tenta- 
tive list that reads like this: 





Leading man................ $250 
Leading woman............. 350 
Juvenile: .¢2c44 temm eh 125 
Ingenue...............0 0008. 100 
Heavy (male)................ 200 
Heavy (female).............. 175 
Character old man........... 75 
Character old woman......... 65 
Comedian................44. 125 
Butler (and stage manager)... 60 
Nlaid esie were Tee 35 

$1,560 


In addition to which the manager has 
written on another slip, which he is sav- 
ing for a second conference, a list of the 
staff: 


Electricians iein sesio aen $35 
Property man..............0.. 35 
Carpenter..................0. 40 
Manager with company........ 65 
Advance agent..............6. 75 
Office expense............00008 25 
Producing manager............ 100 

$375 


Note that $100 a week for the produc- 
ing manager. He's the chap who is 

utting on the play and that is the salary 
fe ays himself as chief adviser. 

We may accept this as an average 
salary list, consider the company en- 
gaged and proceed to the period of re- 
hearsals. From this time on the manager 
must have a drawing account of at least 
$1,500 or $2,000 as a fund in hand to 
meet expenses as they come up. There is 
rent to be paid for the halls in which the 
company rehearses and money to be ad- 
vanced the players. Although under their 
contracts they are not to be paid any 
salary until after they have played a 
week, the actors will, each of them, "draw 


a little in advance." That has become 
an accepted custom. Actors are usually 
out of fonds. 

To start rehearsals a stage director 
must be engaged. There is a big ditfcr- 
ence between a stage director and a stave 
manager—a difference frequently of $300 
or $350 a week. A stage director stages 
the play; a stage manager carries out the 
instructions of the stage director after 
the play has been staged and produced. 

The bes: of stage pacer draw from 
$300 to $500 a week, though many are 
able to command no more than $10. 

With the stage director engaged the 
play is turned over to him and he starts 
marking the nice clean manuscript all 
up, interlining it and covering it with 
mysterious hieroglyphics that may mean 
anything from "Gertrude cross here," 
to “This speech rotten and must be re- 
written." Frequently, if the play is by 
a very new author, characters are com- 
pletely changed and entire scenes elimi- 
nated. 


ESTABLISHED laywrights serve as 
their own stage dreio Mr. Belasco 
is a master of the art. Mr. Thomas is, 
next to Mr. Belasco, the most competent 
stage director in America, not onlv in 
directing his own plays but in the staging 
of the plays of others when he is called 
in consultation. Edgar Selwyn is also an 
exceptionally competent stage director, 

articularly when Mrs. Selwyn (Margaret 
Mayo) is there to give him the benefit 
of her valuable advice. Charles Klein is 
considered by many an excellent director. 
and James Forbes iswmost successful with 
his own comedies. 

Very little alteration is attempted with 
the manuscripts of playwrights of this 
caliber, it being a stipulation of their 
contracts that not a line, not so much as 
a word of their dialogue, shall be changed 
without their permisson. Their per- 
mission is pretty hard to get. ' 

After the stage director has mussed up 
the script to his satisfaction he calls the 
author and the producer into conference 
and suggests certain changes. These 
revisions the author continues to make 
at each rehearsal and at each conference 
between rehearsals, until the play is, ro 
the director's way of thinking, readv for 
the public. That the author is by thi 
time convinced the child of his brain has 
been changed in its cradle is not impor- 
tant—to anyone save the author. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of 
rehearsals a copy of the script is made 
and turned over to the scenic artist. 
He reads it. He tries to absorb it. It 
is his object practically to inhale its 
atmosphere and. then to reproduce it in 
the sets he suggests. These he submits 
in the form of cleverly constructed 
models, built to scale and representing in 
miniature the exact appearance of the 
stage when set for each act. Manv of 
these models cost the studio as much 
as forty dollars. The manager may think 
he does not pay for them. But he does. 
They are a part of the estimate. 

Again the stage director is called in. 
He passes on the scene models, as wel! 
as the costume drawings, the suggested 
light effects—on everything, in fact, in 
connection with the production. His 
is the final word. 

(Continued on page 102) 








That girl could play the piano fit to throw you in a trance m 


Victoria 


A Red Saunders Story 
By Henry Wallace Phillips 


ES [Red Saunders, it was, in reply 
to interested questioning of a new 
rancher], in the early eighties old 
Dakota was a lively and a strange 
land. It had the darndest army of 
whoopin', fizzin’, rustlin', upstandin’ 
youngsters that ever was turned loose to 
play outdoors—and some other kinds of 
people too. 
he commanders of this bunch was the 
world-famous Generals Hope and Ignor- 
ance, and if there wasn’t anything that 
didn’t happen under their management 
it was just that it didn’t happen—not 
because it couldn’t. That’s what it is 
makes the true history of the Territory 
look so unreliable and sort of casual to the 
untrained eye, and why you get the sniff 
of disdain when you tell things that took 
place. 

Now, f'r instance. Here comes the 
Baron Von Altman. He was about five 
foot and four quarters of an inch high. 
He had a perfect education and one of 
them knittin’-needle Dutch muss-taches. 
He had pride enough for a Kentucky 
colonel’s family and a nice new bride that 
wasn’t used to hard work. Also he had a 
few iron dollars, which the inhabitants 
took away from him, later. 

You see, the bride’s parents, they ob- 
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jected to the match because they wanted 
the girl to marry money, and the baron’s 
parents, they objected to the match be- 
cause they wanted him to marry family. 
The result was that neither one of these 
young people had any folks-in-law when 
they most needed ’em. Old Man Hol- 
zer, the lady’s father, was a Dutchman 
himself, and little barons had pelted him 
with rocks and things when he was a 
kid. Therefore he didn’t love barons any, 
and when he got news of the weddin’ he 
strained great bigroarin’ Dutch cuss-words 
through Tu great big Dutch muss-tache 
till it was like a hurricane rompin' through 
the breakers on a sea-island beach. He 
wrote Louise-Marie, the baroness, that 
she could get along without regards from 
Father, that she was a little below Pa, 
in fact, and when she didn't believe that 
and wrote again to Mah-mah, she gets a 
letter from home makin’ her out the 
worst female villain since Cleopatra, old 
gal, drank pearl-oyster-cocktails and lis- 
tened to Nero playin’ * There'll be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night.” 

Nero and Cleo kinder cling together in 
my mind, altho’ mebbe they weren’t no 
relation after all—they both kinder sug- 
gest early Dakota, hows’mever, in the 
way they didn’t care much what hap- 


pened after what came before, or in the 
first place or any other time. We were a 
good deal like that in the old Territor 
days. Our motto was,“ Hooray for Hell! 
Who's afraid of fire?" and we lived up 
to it—noble. 

Von Altman married Louise-Marie be- 
cause he just naturally worshiped her. 
She married him because she was used to 
gettin' anything she liked, without argu- 
ment; because she wanted to be a baron- 
ess and could put on the reverse English, 
strong. 


THs ain’t the kind of marriage that 

turns out well, generally. The baron 
he was a jewel of a man, but he had a 
comic paper outside, and a face like a 
bilious cat. His feet were the only grand 
thing about him. He carried himself 
stiff and military and he talked well, 
s'far's the ideas went—I don't think of 
anybody I'd rather listen to on subjects 
I don't care about than the baron, but 
his little way of talkin’ would remind you 
of the funeral oration of a cigar store 


Injun. 

Lou - Marie, she's one of these 
sprightly young American persons that 
you call precy because there ain't any- 
thing specially ugly about her. She could 
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"What ails you, old horse?" she asks in good-natured surprise, shakin’ off the snow. 


tell anything she did or didn't know 
very entertainin', and she'd never thought 
serious of anything, onless she couldn't 
get it easy and had to put her Yankee 
wits to work, for Mah-mah was a good 
old New England stock that had made 
its money out of rum and slaves, and 
hated the hard-hearted Southerner proper 
and was glad when Abe Lincoln shoved it 
to him plenty and took the slaves away 
from him. 

But here's a queer thing. That girl 
could play the piano fit to throw you in 
a trance. We had plenty of folks that 
could frisk on the ivories, but that shaller 
little piece had the soul of music in her 
finger tips. Honest, I've had the tears 
come to my eyes when she played—some- 
thing grand, that swelled your heart, 
used to come out of the piano. I reckon 
there's where she landed the baron. He 
was plumb loco on music. She rolled 
him over with a touch on a piano key. 

Ain't it funny that it's the neither- 
more-nor-less kind of woman that plays 
tag with things, usually? You take the 
Grand Ramps kind of woman, so beautiful 
that men, women and dogs turn to look 
at her, and, while the books say different, 
facts tells you she behaves herself, nine 
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times out of ten,—and the homely woman, 
she sees there ain't much use in playin' 
up to female games, so she quits that and 
acts like a good feller, but the in-between 
kind ain't got no chance to rest, either in 
full confidence nor resignation. They're 
always figgerin’: “Well, p'raps, if I fix 
my hair this way and powder my nose— 
maybe—”’ and they have a lively fancy 
about men, one man don't fil their 
minds, nohow. So I reckon the baron 
would have had a time of it, if he hadn't 
come to Dakota. 

He had scrambled together about three 
thousand dollars and handed it over to the 
first person he met, Col. Taliaferro Breck- 
enridge Meade, late of the Civil War, who, 
single-handed and alone, beat ten cursed 
Yankees seven hundred yards in a fast 
mile and come durn near gettin' hung by 
the Rebs as many times as he could lie 
out of. 

Colonel Meade took the money and, 
like a generous Southern gent, gave the 
baron a deed to a lot of railroad land in 
return. The railroad said "Fy!" twice 
when the baron claimed the land, and 
poor old baron had to locate a homestead 
and borrow money for a team and a plow 
and things. 





The baron 
“Oh !" she says, and, under 


But Louise-Marie still had her grand 
piano. Whenever I think of that sod 
shanty, with the grand piano standin' on 
its tiptoes to get away from the rest of 
the surroundin's, I have to smile, for 
Louise-Marie kept house like a hen. Oh, 
Mama! Mama! What a lookin' home 
that was! Louise-Marie got to goin 
around all mussed-up and wore her hair 
fricasseed. 

How the baron kept on lovin' her I 
don't know, because I couldn't have done 
it if I'd bet good money on it. But he 
did. He was just as tender and compli- 
mentin' as a lover in a story book—albeit 
he didn't kick none when I or somebody 
else that knew how dropped around and 
cooked a meal of vittles. And then things 
got so bad we had to invent holidays as 
an excuse for bringin’ meals, instead of 
cookin' them; we'd explain it was the 
custom of the country. In spite of his 
pride, we buncoed the baron into believin 
it, and then he was invited to the nearby 
ranches and farms—oh, we worked it so 
they ate a square meal twice or three 
times a week. 

Well, the baron, he gets prouder and 
prouder as he gets poorer and poorer, and 
as for Louise-Marie, while I started in by 
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pointed to the bed. 


not liking her a little bit, yet she was game. 
She became more human. She didn't do 
all her little prancin's and cavortin's when 
a strange man entered the shack and her 
eye-practice fell off. She got to lookin' 
as if she thought of real things, now and 
then. Her voice changed; it got deeper 
and come down out of her nose to where 
it belonged. You couldn't help but feel 
sorry for her. 


So THINGS went, with the baron doin’ 

odd jobs of all kinds, that no baron 
ever thought of doin’ before, and doin’ 'em 
worse than any human bein' ever thought 
of doin' 'em before or since, to make a 
odd dollar, till our good reliable Dakota 
climate quit flirtin with fall weather, 
married the zero mark on the thermome- 
ter and settled down for a spell. 

Then it was somethin' perfectly on- 
usual in the baron’s shack. We did our 
best by 'em, but I reckon there was times 
they did more thinkin' than they did 
eatin’. We managed to get 'em a supply 
of firewood by hirin’ the baron to cut it 
for himself—he was the simplest critter 
you ever did see. He wouldn't stood for 
such a thing a minute if he understood, 
but the first news he gets, there's the 





“Oh!” says the woman, and she looks at the bed again. 
standin', makes to leave 


wood back of his shack, and he has the 
money in his hand. 

Finally there come the day when the 
baron had to hit for town as fast as 
poor plugs would carry him. He filled 
the doctor's ears with a strange oration. 
He was speakin' a mixed language, and 
the part of the mix that explained things 
was Dutch, and Doc Edwards, he ain't 
understandin' Dutch any. All the Eng- 
lish part was about bein' sorry and there 
bein' no cash. 

“What the deuce's all this talk, no 
money, no money?" hollers the Doc at 
last, “I’m no banker!" Then the baron 
gets himself on all fours and explains a 
little clearer. 

Doc Edwards cusses him out. Why, 
blast your little limburger soul!” says he. 
"What d'ye mean by standin' there 
chawin' about money when your wife's in 
that condition? What do you think Iam?” 

But the old man forgave him later, 
when he stepped out of the shack to tell 
that mother and son were doing well, and 
finds poor old baron sittin' on a snow- 
drift, watchin' the flakes come down, 
with the tears froze on his little red 
cheeks and on the end of his little red 
Dutch nose. 
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The Doc gives him a Grand Army 
whack on the spine 

“All right, Baron says he, thinkin’ 
that a first name. ‘‘Good bouncin’ boy 
and your lady doin’ her part fine, for an 
amateur. You ought to have a woman 
here, though." Doc Edwards was an 
old campaigner and Louise-Marie’s house- 
keepin’ hurt his feelin’s. 

“Where shall I find her?” asks the 
baron. 

“That’s so, too!" answers the Doc. 
“Well, I’m sorry I can’t tarry longer. See 
you again soon’s possible, though.” 

“Thank you, again and again!" says 
the baron, and then his pride rose some 
more. “How shall I reimburse—" he 
begins, but the Doc cut him off short. 

"It's a grand idea," says he, “to let 
every man attend to his own business. 
You don't mean any offense, I know, but 
you simply mustn't meddle in my affairs, 
and it's my affair when and how my bills 
are paid." So off goes the old Doc, as 
kind a man as ever drunk good liquor. 

But next news, a young engineer the 
boys called Monkey Jack sends a emigrant 
train through a string of flats loaded with 
rails, and the air is all mussed up, with 
bits of emigrants and railroad iron. 
When the mess settles down, Doc Ed- 
wards is too busy slammin' folks around 
in chunks to remember anything about 
a little Dutchman up in Sweetbriar, and 
the baron he's all alone. I want to call 
your attention to the fact that any man 
under them conditions is alone for fair, 
and as for a poor little useless five-foot 
nothin’-much—Hoopelah! He was up 
agin it so hard 'tis a wonder he didn't 
stick fast. 


ONELY and looney sound kinder like 
each other, and they ain't much far- 
ther apart than they sound. Holy smoke! 
I can't imagine much worse than to be 
snarled up the way that man was. He 
wasn't altogether clear on what happened 
for the first few days. Then the wife had 
a turn for the worse. I suppose then, 
when she realized that this might be the 
last of earth for her, and that little lump 
of a baby-hand holdin' her and coaxin' 
her to tarry, somethin' noble was born in 
the woman—or else come to the top of 
her nature for a breath of fresh air. 

The baron, he sat there and thought 
some, whilst outside the wind has risen 
and the first riders of the storm come 
swingin' over the prairie. Many a thou- 
sand miles from his home and friends 
was Von Altman, by the tape line, and 
by his feelin's all edie: known of kind- 
ness and humanity had slipped off into 
space. For days he'd been nurse, cook 
and doctor, and what he didn't know 
about those arts would run a college. He 
hadn't eaten much, and scarcely slept the 
whole time. He was in bodily misery, 
but that weren't nothin' to what he felt 
when he looked at her bein' there. "Twas 
him that planned the Dakota journey. 
He hadn't seen a human face but the 
wife and baby since the doctor left. He 
just naturally felt that he'd been dropped 
into a desert where there was neither God 
nor man. 

And up comes the storm with wild 
beast noises. You can catch the same 
note in a coyote's howl, and Injun's 
chantin' and a blizzard's yell. Blast 
upon blastit roared against thelittle shack, 
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while the baron sat there, got white, and 
shivered. Finally he thinks: What's the 
use of tryin’ to hold cards against this 
streak of luck? Of scrappin’ with devils 
I can’t see and yet can hit me on every 
side? It’s all done—except the round 
spot at the end of the sentence.” So he 
goes for the one other good thing in the 
shack besides the piano, his rifle. Yet, 
he told me, he walked on tiptoe, not to 
wake the family, although he was goin' 
to blow 'em to Kingdom Come the next 
minute! That’s habit, for you. f 

But when he got the rifle he begun to 
argue with himself, and that ended that 
foolishness, because, as I've hinted, the 
baron was one sandy little man. He 
looked at the two in the bed— Kill them 
with his own hand? He couldn't kill 
himself and leave them in this icy hell. 
He couldn't. So he sat down and thought 
some more. 

He told me he lived a thousand years 
in the next few minutes. That his brain 
was so clear and active that it thought 
all manner of things out for him without 
a try. It stripped all his little vanity 
from him and stood him up before him- 
self, naked to the soul and not ashamed— 
just anxious to learn. He come out of 
the trance a different man but lonely 
beyond any tellin’. He'd have been glad 
if a Sioux war party had dropped in on 
him and given him a chance to fight for 
his life—fghtin’ for it is what makes it 
valuable. Yes, anything would have been 
welcome rather than the hush of thatshack. 


“THUMP! Thump! Thump!” onthe 

door. The baron thought he had 
'em. Then come a voice: “All dead in 
there? Ship ahoy! Open up!” 

The baron jumped up, human again at 
the sound of a human voice. Even the 
little duties came back to him. “Please a 
little quiet be!" he whispered out into the 
whirlin’ darkness, as he opened the door. 

The newcomer entered in one stride. 
She was a woman near six foot high, a 
beautiful, big woman with a man’s eyes 
and a head of white-gold hair, that shone 
out from under her sealskin cap. 

“What ails you, old horse?” she asks in 
good-natured surprise, shakin’ off the snow. 

The baron pointed to the bed. 

“Oh!” says the woman, and she looks 
at the bed again. “Oh!” she says, and, 
understandin', makes to leave. 

The baron grabs a chair and brings it 
forward in his best manner. 

“I beg of you to be seated!” says he. 

The bold eyes of the big woman took 
in the whole bizee in one sweep—the clut- 
tered shack, the other woman, the baron 
and the baby. 

'The baron holds out both hands, im- 
plorin'. “I am all alone!” he says. “All 
alone!” 

“Why, you poor little devil!” says the 
big woman. “D'ye mean you ain't had 
any help at all?" 

“No one except, at first, the doctor." 

“Well, if that ain't a darned shame! 
What kind of coyotes grows in this neck 
ofland? I hope they don't call themselves 
white? D'ye want me to give you a lift?" 

The baron gathered a voice full of cracks. 
“Tf you would be so kind,” says he. 

“Sure thing!" she answers, and chucks 
her five-hundred-dollar beaver coat in the 
corner. “I ain't a crackerjack in this 
line, but if you'll show me where to begin 


I'll rough-hoof along as far as you'll be 
glad to follow." 

The baron gulps like a spanked kid. 
“It would be such a help," says he, “as 
never, never forgotten could be," and the 
tears come down his facein spite of himself. 

“There! There!” says the woman, 
pattin’ him on the back. “Brace up, 
hu-husky! You're twice the man your 
mother ever was! 

“You have hit the trail to Helltown-on- 
the-Blaze, ain't you? But I've bought 
into this play now, and between us and 
amongst us we'll come through with all 
our fur and the dirt a-flyin’.. What's your 
name?" 

* Felix, madame—a mistaken name— 
Von Altman; and may I be so bold as 
to ask for yours?” 

She kind of faltered for a second. 
"Well" says she, "the boys calls me 
Goldie, but I'd a little rather you'd make 
it Victoria." 

* Victoria what?" 

“Victoria, no what—just plain Vic- 
toria or Vick, Vicky, Vi—no hind name 
whatsoever. My father forgot to leave 
his name and address with my mother, 
and I ain't done any man the harm of 
marryin' him—so let her go Victoria. 
How's the family?" 

“I think," says the baron, struck back 
into his troubles, “I fear not so well." 


ICTORIA crosses the floor in two 
strides and looks at the woman and 
the babe. She put her strong fingers on 
the sleepin woman's wrist, drew out a 
man's gold watch and counted. She 
turns to the baron with a smile on her 
big handsome mouth. “Why,” she whis- 
ers, "everything's all right now, I reckon. 
| had two years of nursin', oncet. No 
fever here. What scared you?" 

“She must have changed since you 
came," says the baron, and if there'd 
been such a thing as his lookin' beautiful 
he'd a done so at that minute. “ Before— 
she looked—like the end." 

Victoria she watches him, seein' the 
look he gave the wife and baby. She 
likes that look, for what wasn't man in 
Vic was good square sport, if it was 
female. Then she looks at the baby and 
her eyes stayed there for a while, because 
on the other hand, while the rest of her 
was good square sport, it was female, 
and a baby is a baby. Fortunate, the 
baronet didn't resemble his pa none but 
almost had features, that is, he looked as 
near human as a few-days-old kid could. 

Vic she gets up and walks to the bed, 
bends over and touches one teeny fist with 
her finger. Somethin’ kind of wonderful 
come into her eyes, so the baron tells me. 

"Funny little jigger!" says she, straight- 
enin' up with a jerk and ready to paste 
the first son-of-a-gun that would say she'd 
pay attention to babies. “And you think 
a heap of your wife too, don't you?" 

'The baron he nods his head, for by 
this time, what with bein' plumb tuckered 
out, and the unexpected help, and the 
scare and all, he's got a lump in his throat 
he can't swallow. 

Victoria looks him all over, and smiles. 
That's the kind of stuff that struck her 
fancy, down where her soul was stout 
and honest. So she goes over and puts 
one big fine hand on his shoulder. “Well, 
your wife's all right, so far as I can see; 
and I'm here for to-night, anyhow." 


Mr. Baron reaches up and grabs that 
hand and shakes it. He didn't sav 
nothin', he just pump-handled away— 

ou see, there weren't any more a baron, 

aroness, baronet and a lady with a 
future in the shack; there was just four 

lain human bein's travelin’ from God 

nows whence to God knows where on 
this little old sky-raft, the earth. 

For one side, the baron has forgot all 
about his ancient lineage, and Louise- 
Marie, she's asleep; while on the other 
side, Victoria's rememberin’ things she 
wisht wasn't so, and gettin’ that strong 
mind of hers around to where she can see 
things different. Helpin' people always 
puts you in debt to 'em. If you do a 
man a kindness you owe him another— 
he feels it and you feel it. So havin’ done 
a kindness for the baron, Vic feels—well, 
she feels as if she'd rather been educated 
his way than her own, although just at 
present her way's got cards and spades on 
the baron's. 

But Vic was always a little wonder at 
cuttin’ out the trimmin's and gettin’ to 
bedrock. She had a darn sight more 
poetry in her than ladies that perspire 
real tears through their eyes all the time. 

“How are you off for sleep?” she asked 
the baron, notin' the dark spots under 


his eyes. 

«T is no need, now," says the baron. 
“The hope that is here,” puttin’ his hand 
on his chest, “the place takes.” 

“Yeh?” says Victoria. “Well, there's 
a limit to that. You lay down on my 
coat whilst I stand your watch.” 

*[ thank you more than I can tell, 
but I must not." 

“Here! You do what I tell you, or 
I'll raise the devil with you!" says Vic- 
toria, earnest. “If I'm goin’ to help you 
out, you're goin’ to do what you're told, 
that's an air-tight." 

“I beg your pardon!” says the baron, 
thoroughly convinced he'd done some- 
thin’ wrong. “I obey.” 

In a pair of seconds he was snorin' like 
a cross-cut saw on a pitch pine knot. 

“‘Jeehesoplat! Hell have the house 
up if that tune goes on!" says Victoria, 
and she picks him up as easy as a babe 
and turns him on his side, makes a pil- 
low for him out of a gunny sack and 
pats his head just like his own mother 
would have done. 

“Youre one decent little man, you 
are," she says to him softly, “and I 
wisht I had the raisin’ of you." She 
shakes her head. “I don't see why the 
bally-hell I wasn't a he-critter anyhow,” 
says she, and then the baby stirs on the 
bed and raises his little hand. She looked 
and looked at him. “I dunno, tho," she 
says. “The woman's end of it is harder 
to play, but all the more credit for makin’ 
a win. I've got a kind of a notion—" 
and then she shakes her head again, rolls 
herself a cigarette, puts a couple of sticks 
in the stove and smokes and looks and 
thinks and smokes, shakin' her head slow 
now and again like a big blond lion. 


Always there’s somethin’ soberin’ in 
night and quiet mingled, and when 
you add sickness your mind goes runnin’ 
down back alleys you never dreamt of. 
I want to tell you that Victoria’s mind 
went a trip that night that none chat 
knew her would believe. It was a husky 
mind, that, with calluses on its hands, 
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and if there was a limp to it, it was not 
from corns but from stumblin’ here and 
there as it made its way through the dark. 
And say, she was one beautiful woman! 
She'd do for a stature of Liberty for a 
whole durned South American republic. 

Just then comes a weak voice from the 
bed. “Felix!” it calls. Vic stepped to the 
side and bent over the sick woman, 
smilin'. 

Poor Louise-Marie looks up, and her 
eyes gets set with fear and wonder. She 


don't know who's it, nor whose turn it : 


is, nor nothin' about this game. There 
wasn't no six-foot glory of a woman with 
a white-gold flame around its head when 
she went to sleep. 

" Am I dead?" stammers Louise-Marie. 
“Are you an angel?" 

"Not by a darn sight," says poor old 
Vic, getting red to the ears. " Scarcely— 
I just happened to stop in. Now I'm 
goin’ to look after you some. Your old 
man is a done-up citizen, he's takin' a 
little rest." 

“Poor Felix! Poor, poor, kind Felix!" 
says Louise-Marie, with a sob. “I’m 
s—so glad he can!" 

Vic petted her hand, that was what 
she wanted to know, whether the woman 
was any good or not, whether she was 
thinkin' of herself or of the man. 

“Now, babe!" says she, “listen to me 
burble like a brook. You creep into 
your little skin and rest, for you sure 
have the most able-bodied hunk of a 
woman to pet you up there is this side 
of any place you're a mind to mention. 
I ain't tellin’ you nothin’ but the plain 
truth—friends of mine would make it 
stronger. [ain't any angel you'd notice, 
so please side-track that line of tongue- 
work, but I'm a hootin', tootin' favorite 
son-of-a-privateer when it comes to helpin' 
a friend out. You're a friend of mine, 
ain't you?" 

“Oh, but Iam! Oh, but I'm so glad to 
see you! I thought I was gone and had 
left poor Felix and the baby all alone in 
this cold hell. Put your arms around me!" 


And there's where the lady the boys 
called Goldie, otherwise known as Vic- 
toria, put her arms around the baron's 
wife and the banker's daughter, whilst 
that person clung to her like a drowndin' 
pup to a well-rope and wept and cried 
and otherwise aired and refreshed her 
shivering little soul. Bimeby Vic said, 
* Now you go to sleep!” 

“All right," says Louise-Marie, smilin' 
real contented and sleepy. ‘‘Kiss me 
good night." 

Vic jerked back on the traces. “You 
wouldn’t want that if you knew what I 
am," she says, hard and cold. 

Now, that's the little place where the 
scales teetered, but not for any great 
length of time, because Louse Mate: to 
do her credit, was a game little cluck- 
cluck when it come to a show down and, 
more'n that, she'd learned her little 
a, b, abs, and, still more, she was a good 
woman. She sat riglit up in bed. 

* Listen to me!" she says, and she put 
quite a stiffenin' in her voice. “I’ve been 
at the point of death for—years, it seems 
to me. My own mother has cast me off, 
not a soul cared but my poor distracted 
husband— Hear that?" For the blizzard 
was yelpin' bloody murder outside, and 
the shack jumped at each blast. “Oh, 
what do 1 care what you have been? 
You're an angel to me. Kiss me!" 

So they clinched and cried on each 
other, which is a lady's way of bein' 
friendly and polite. 


BOUT three days later, I thinks to 
myself, “Holy sufferin’ Mike! How 
about the little Dutchman?” and I swung 
across a horsey and hit it up for the shack. 
I near fell over backward when I see 
Vic splittin' wood whilst the baron han- 
dled the bucksaw, both singin' away like 
a pair of pet canaries. 
“Hello, there, Reddy boy!” she sings 
out. “The very man I wanted to see!” 
“Well, I'm plainly visible in calm 
weather," says Í, takin’ it all 's if I ex- 
pected it. “What’s the fuss?" 


“None,” says she. “But baron and I 
are goin’ to hit up a partnership in the 
farm business. I tell him I’ll put in a 
thousand for my share and we'll stock u 
and work shift and shift alike. He's 
kickin’ as usual, puttin’ my judgment 
down as no good, and that the place ain’t 
worth it and the like of that. I told 
him," and she winks at me, “that I'd 
leave it to you. How about it?” 

“Why, sure!" says I, “that’s just the 
figure I had in mind." 

“What did I tell you?” says Vic to the 
baron. “You mustn't discount my judg- 
ment like you do." 

So he began to blush and apologize. 
“Oh, that's all right!” says Vic. “ 
forgive you—but would you mind runnin’ 
in and gettin’ that little paper I made 

out for us to sign?" 

Soon as he was gone she leaned on the 
ax and looked at me square with them 
big beautiful eyes of hers. 

"[ don't have to get up and do a 
song and dance about bein' on the square 
here, to you, do I, Red?" says she. 

* Vic, old man," I says, puttin' out my 
hand, “I never saw anything two-legged 
whose word was better than yours. It 
goes as you lay it. Tired of the hoop-la?"" 

“That and some," says she. "They're 
the dearest pair of innocents that ever 
breathed, and that baby, he knows me 
a’ready—sure he does!” 

“Sure!” says I, not even knowin’ there 
was a baby before. 

Old Vic heaves a happy sigh. ‘Here 
I go for a new deal—”’ and she turns her 
face tothe shack. Idon'task for no better 
expression on human features than hers. 

“Well,” she says, spittin’ on her hands 
and knockin’ a stick in two in one crack, 
“they’ve got a mother-in-law for fair, 
now—but IIl see 'em through so long's 
I've got a backbone for my stummick to 
lean against." 

And when I left that shack, I see plain 
that in this little game called human 
feelin's there's always a chance for a 
feller to learn something new. 


Next month's Red Saunders story is ‘‘The Specter of Wickam’s Shack'' 
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Rudolph Blankenburg 
HE old war-horse of reform” 
his friends affectionately, and 
his enemies sneeringly, call him. 
At sixty-nine he entered upon 
the campaign that has made him the 
official head of the third city in the 
country. At first there was slight ap- 
prehension of his success among the 
gangsters who had long ruled Philadel- 
hia. But as the campaign progressed 
it became evident that the people of the 
Quaker City were not concerned about the 
age of the reform candidate. His hair 
and beard were white and his shoulders 
a bit rounded, but his skin was ruddy 
with the glow of health, his eye clear 
and bright, his step elastic, his voice 
full, rich, and powerful, and the vig- 
orous waves of his arms as he illustrated 
his campaign talks suggested a strength 
and virility destined to outlast a pro- 
spective term as mayor. When the 
gang, in despair of finding a flaw in a 
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Rudolph Blankenburg 


The seventy-year-old war-horse of reform who is mayor of Philadelphia 


Interesting People 


I. The Mayor of Philadelphia 


A man who knew Walt Whitman 


thirteen-year-old wireless operator 


scientific hunter of criminals 


leader of the blind 


faultless public record, attacked his 
methods of factory administration, the 
people of the city sat back in satisfied 
silence as he thundered from platform 
after platform his challenge to show a 
single strike among his employees, a re- 
fusal to consider any complaint, one 
instance of an injustice done. 
Blankenburg says that the women and 
children of the city elected him. At one 
of the ward meetings held in a factory 
district where Mr. Blankenburg’s op- 
ponent was in the ascendency a woman 
rose in the audience. She was a poorly 
dressed, worn, frail creature, and the men 
assembled stared as she began to speak. 
It was a pitiful story of a hunted soul 
struggling in the toils of that fiend in 
human form, the loan shark. Tighter 
and tighter the net had wound until at 
last everything had gone and life seemed 
not worth the struggle. Then had come 
to her help, unexpected, unsought. Out 
of her despair she had been lifted, freed 
from the persecution that had hunted 


her down, sent on her way with new 
courage. The man who had done this 
was Rudolph Blankenburg. With tears 
streaming down her cheeks she asked 
their votes for him, this man who had 
saved her and thousands like her. The 
opposition let the speech remain un- 
answered. 

For the first time in the history of con- 
servative Philadelphia, — gentlewomen 
made a house to house canvas in behalf 
of a political candidate. Public schools 
throughout the city formed ‘‘ Blanken- 
burg Clubs’’ with the slogan ‘‘For 
Good Citizenship." The candidate for 
Reform Mayor was in demand at these 
club meetings as a speaker. He answered 
their calls as promptly as those of the 
voters. 

“Why not?'' he demanded, ‘‘are not 
they future citizens?" And then he 
added, with that touch of shrewdness 
which bespoke the man of business, **And 
is not their influence great at home?'' 

Since his election his personal popu- 


larity with all classes has increased enor- 
mously. He is a German, but he took 
out his citizenship papers five years to 
the very hour after his foot first touched 
American soil. He is rich, but a self- 
made man who has made a clean business 
success by approved business methods. 
Blankenburg philanthropy includes par- 
ticipation in every well-known organi- 
zation in the city and has made Phila- 
delphia forever noted in relief work. 
There still lives in the minds of the citi- 
zens the dramatic incident of the Russian 
famine when the Mayor of the city asked 
this most active worker to supervise the 
delivery of the shipload of provisions 
sent to the stricken people, and at his 
own expense Rudolph Blankenburg left 
business and followed the stores over 
the frozen steppes to the very doors of 
the peasants. Blankenburg politics is 
above suspicion. Up to the time of his 
election every cent that this “pestiferous 
nuisance,” as one gangster denominated 
him, received for public service in office 
had been turned into the city pension 
fund. Blankenburg’s family relationship 
adds to his popularity. His wife, Lu- 
cretia Longshore, of old Quaker stock, 
has long been prominent in every move- 
ment for civic betterment. 

The Mayor has been an equal suffragist 
for years, and the women of the nation 
as well as those of his city rose as he 
entered the hall at the National Suf- 
frage Convention and remained standing 
until he had mounted the platform, 
giving him an ovation that was only 

uelled by his plea to be allowed to speak. 

he day he entered office he promised 
the citizens a business administration. 
He began by writing to all the leading 
shipping agencies in the world calling 
attention to Philadelphia's transportation 
facilities and low freight rate westward. 
Mayor Blankenburg is also Manufacturer 
Blankenburg, with a successful business 
career behind him. The agencies believed 
and the city profited. Recently seven 
ocean liners arrived in port on one day, 
a number undreamed of a year before. 
He introduced into the Legislature a 
bill which will permit the city to acquire 
and control its docks and wharves. He 
stopped waste everywhere, saved two 
hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars 
on the garbage contract, fifty thousand 
dollars on the electric light contract. He 
put an end to the enormous graft of paying 
damages to people whose property lay 
along proposed boulevards, and adopted 
a system of paying the assessed value 
plus ten per cent. on all property needed 
for city purposes, and this without re- 
course to condemnation proceedings. He 
took city employees out of politics, re- 
fused to permit party assessments on 
city workers and increased the city work 
day to eight hours. He improved con- 
ditions in the City Almshouse and Home 
for Indigents. He arranged a water 
exhibit to educate the people to use and 
not to waste. He appointed a special 
detective to protect people from the loan 
shark. 

He is a big man, this clean, wholesome, 
lovable German, fathering the children, 
espousing the cause of the women, playing 
with all his might, and working with all 
his might as well, at seventy tackling one 
of the most difficult tasks that America 
offers, that of giving a great, graft-ridden 
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TOORAPM RY ALLEN DREW 


Horace Traubel 


Poet and Walt Whitman biographer. For four years 
he saw Whitman daily and recorded faithfully every 
meeting and conversation with the “good gray poet” 
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city an honest, efficient administration. 
And he bids fair to succeed. 
HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


Horace Traubel 


E IS short and compact in 

stature and his hair is white 

and bushy. His eyes are blue, 

sharp and kindling. His speech 
is direct and vigorous. His name is 
Horace Traubel. 

f you come around in the afternoon 
or evening you will find Horace Traubel 
on the top floor of a studio building in 
Philadelphia. The building is at 1631 
Chestnut Street, and from the window 
of the poet-biographer's workroom busy 
people may be seen hurrying up and down 
the thoroughfare below. To most of 
them the name, Horace Traubel, means 
little. Doubtless the faces of some 
would light up, however, if his name 
were mentioned, and they would say, 
“Oh, yes, he's the man who wrote about 
Whitman." 

Before a littered desk Horace Traubel 
sits and labors day in and night out. 
He was Walt Whitman's most intimate 
friend and he is the author of one of the 
most unusual biographies in the English 
language. Two volumes of this very 
intimate account of Whitman's life have 
been issued and a third is due to be pub- 
lished in a few weeks. The first two 
volumes of the Whitman biography 
created a stir in the American world of 
books; the third one is sure to cause 
equally great interest. 

Horace Traubel works slowly and 
steadily in piecing this biography to- 
gether. He expects the completed work 
to fill about ten volumes and he calculates 
that ten years will be required to prepare 
the additional seven volumes, the con- 
tents of which are still in manuscript. 

In addition to his noteworthy bio- 
graphical contributions to American lit- 
erature, Horace Traubel is a poet whose 
voice is known in many lands. Several 
volumes of his works have been published. 
His poetry, however, is better known 
abroad than on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is the old, old story of a prophet and his 
own country. In Germany, Prince. and 
England, in New Zealand and Japan, he 
is hailed as an American poet who sings 
the whole-souled, glowing song of poetic 
industrialism. Here his poems are read 
by the few. “I am better known in 
Berlin," he says, "than in Philadelphia." 

He works in the afternoons, the eve- 
nings, and the early mornings. While 
other folk are sleeping he is writing 
poetry. Or, if he is not doing that, he 
1s walking the quiet streets, talking with 
cabmen or derelicts. "I like to take 
walks late at night," he says. “I meet 
real people." 

During the baseball season he can 
often be found in the bleachers watching 
the game with the eye of an expert. He 
knows baseball as a sporting writer 
knows it. He knows football too, but 
thinks it inferior to the national game. 
One often sees him at prize fights, a keen 
observer of boxing skill. And when the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra gives 
its weekly concerts on Saturday nights 
he may be found in the gallery of the 
old Academy of Music. 
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In short, wherever there is a crowd, or 
wherever there is music, there you are 
likely to find Horace Traubel. He lives 
in close contact with people and the 
things he writes show it. It is the first 
thing you notice in his lines—the sense 
of movement, of crowds. There is al- 
ways the voice of the crowd. Sometimes 
it is indeterminate, low, soothing; at 
other times it is loud and tumultuous. 

Traubel’s workroom is an extraor- 
dinary place. It is littered with books 
and papers. On the walls hang paintings, 
drawings, and numerous photographs of 
his friends. Conspicuous among them 
are photographs of Jack London and 
Julia Marlowe. London and Traubel 
are bound in friendship by a deep and 
lasting interest in the same things. Both 
are socialists and both have that ardent 
curiosity concerning life in what might 
be called its raw state. Julia Marlowe 
has long been a reader of Traubel's 
poetry. The actress and the poet dis- 
agree on many points (for instance, 

raubel thinks that Bacon wrote the 
works generally attributed to Shake- 
speare), but they are of one mind on 
most of the big, essential things. 
Traubel’s friends come from all walks 
of life. They include publishers, waiters, 
college professors, newspaper men, ac- 
tresses, policemen, and street cleaners. 

For nineteen years Traubel was in- 
timately associated with Whitman in 


Camden. During most of this period he 
saw the pe daily. In 1888 he began 
to record consecutively and faithfull 


the conversations and events of eac 
meeting, whatever the subject matter, 
whether important or seemingly trivial; 
and the diary record was continued until 
the poet’s death in 1892. 

“Be sure to write about me honest,” 
said Whitman. "Whatever you do, do 
not prettify me." The volumes of the 
biography already published show how 
faithfully Traubel has carried out his task. 

Necessarily this constant, long con- 
tinued contact with a great mind has 
left its mark. It is difficult for the casual 
reader to consider Traubel apart from 
Whitman. He finds himself asking 
whether Traubel would have written 
his prose poems if Whitman had not 
lived. Is Traubel an echo of Whitman? 
Then, as the newcomer reads on, he finds 
something that is strikingly original. 
And idduslly the feeling grows that 
here is a man using a method of expression 
similar to Whitman's but saying things 
of his own and in his own voice. 

In addition to working on the Whitman 
biography and writing poems, Horace 
Traubel gets out a monthly magazine, 
“The Conservator.” He makes up the 
forms for this periodical in a room ad- 
joining his writing-room. The reason 
for this, he explains, is to avoid errors 
in the printing. Anyone who has had 
words misspelled and phrases twisted 
by hurried compositors can appreciate 
both the humorous and serious sides of 
that explanation. 

Traubel was born in Camden, New 
Jersey, where he now makes his home. 

is father was a Jew, his mother a 
In his early writing days he 
contributed rhymed poems to news- 
papers and magazines. During the 
eighties he did most of the editorial 
writing on the Boston “Commonwealth.” 


Christian. 


He founded the Contemporary Club in 
Philadelphia and was one of the founders 
of the Ethical Society there. He has 
published two volumes of poems, "Chant: 
Communal” and “Optimos.” 

WALTER VOGDES 


Alice McConaughy 


URING the Ohio floods, a Cin- 

cinnati girl, thirteen years old, 

sat before a wireless apparatus 

which she had installed in the 
kitchen of her home, 6112 Navarre Place, 
Madisonville, a suburb of Cincinnati, and 
received S. O. S. messages from flood 
bound cities. 

With receiver fastened to her ear she 
could detect in the broken messages via 
the Continental code, which she had 
mastered to perfection, the efforts of the 

bound cities to get assistance. 
These flashes came only at intervals, due 
to the crippled condition of the flood 
affected instruments and the inadequate 
instruments of the little girl operator, 
but she was able to determine in broken 
messages that boats were wanted in a town 
whose appeal must have come from some 
place within sixty miles. Hamilton is 
within sixty miles and was frantically 
asking for motor boats and relief. An- 
other broken message gave evidence 
that a flood commission was being organ- 
ized and a meeting was to be held thar 
night. This incomplete message was 
thought to be coming out of Xenia. 
These broken messages, only a word every 
now and then, told her the extent of the 
flood long before the newspapers were 
able to get the news. 

These facts became public several days 
ago when little Alice McConaughy, 
daughter of R. C. McConaughy, national 
bank examiner, was officially notified 
that she had been granted the dst license 
to operate a wireless on the Great Lake: 
District, under the new federal law. 
The notification, sent by Radio-Inspector 
Dillon, of Cleveland, was addressed to 
“Miss Alice McConaughy,’’ whose age 
was given as eighteen years. But there 
is no Miss McConaughy. There is just 
thirteen-year-old Alice, pupil in the 
seventh grade of the Madisonville school. 

**Do you think they will take it away 
from me again, when they find out that 
I am only a schoolgirl?’ queried Alice 
anxiously when notified of her appoint- 
ment. "I put down my age correctly 
on the paper, ‘13° They must have 
mistaken the figure. It won't make any 
difference, will it, as long as I can operate 
all right?" 

Reassured, Alice explained how she 
came to apply for the license as a wire- 
less operator: 

“I wanted to be a regular govern- 
ment station, and you can't be that and 
be allowed to talk to the licensed station: 
unless you have a license yourself. You 
are not allowed to ‘break in’ on these 
stations and their messages, so all | 
could do was to listen, just like a person 
does on a telephone Shen you get con- 
nected up wrong with a line that's in use. 
I sent to Cleveland for the blanks and 
filled out the examination questions. It 
was easy," she said. "I did not realize 
that I was doing anything unusual, so | 
thought little of it after that. I passed 
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Alice McConaughy 


** 13-year-old Alice," the Cincinnati schoolgirl who is a wireless operator licensed by the Federal Government 
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Joseph A. Faurot 


Chief of the New York City detective force, who hunts criminals 
scientifically by the Bertillon system 


the examination and I happen to be the 
first one to get a license under the new 
federal law. I am now a real govern- 
ment station. My official number and 
call is 8-E.Z. I guess I'm not very well 
known yet, for I haven't been called up." 

Officially Alice McConaughy is known 
to the Government as “gE. ., holding 
license No. 3366 for General Amateur 
Radio Station of the 2d grade." This 
license gives her the right to maintain and 
operate a receiving and sending govern- 
ment station for a period of eight months. 
After which renewal is made by inspec- 
tion and examination. 

Six months ago this little girl installed 
her wireless apparatus, a very large one, 
in the kitchen of her home because it 
was the most convenient place and so 
that she could converse with her mama 
while she busied herself about her house- 
hold duties. Her mama did the house- 
work there and Alice began learning the 
mysteries of the complex international 
code, which she soon mastered. Part of 
the apparatus which carries the messages 
to the world is an “‘aérial” fifty feet high- 
with four wires. 

“Who built that?” she was asked. 

“I did," was the offhand answer. “I 
can climb pretty good and I am handy 


with tools, so I didn't have much trouble 
getting it up.” 

The girl operator was visiting the Art 
Museum in Cincinnati with her school 
class when notified of her appointment. 
An inquiry of several of the pupils for the 
little girl wireless operator brought this 
prompt reply, "That's Alice,” —pointing 
to a little girl in a pink gingham dress, 
knee length, with her hair in a blond 
“ pig-tail." 

After some persuasion, Ohio’s newly 
appointed girl wireless operator consented 
to go to Woodward High School and there 
illustrate her prowess. Prof. J. H. 
Simon, in charge of the physics depart- 
ment, and a number of the students 
watched Alice as she sat down at the 
wireless used at the school for demon- 
stration purposes, and readjusted the 
mechanism to conform with her own ideas. 

“This set is too small to amount to 
much. I use a quarter-inch coil, but 
I have the largest 'tuner' possible with 
an amateur set. The helix I use is also 
large, and instead of dry cells I use a 
dynamo. Right now the dynamo is out 
of fix, so I have used the electric light 
current, with an interrupter," she ex- 
plained to those who were trying to 
understar 4 things. 


With her apparatus the girl operator 
states that she can reach as far as Colum- 
bus, Wheeling, Xenia, Hamilton. and 
Dayton, all of them within the 200-mile 
limit. “I can receive from anywhere 
within a radius of 500 miles, but I am not 
fixed at present with a strong enough 
current to send but half that far. ds 
soon as the dynamo is again in working 
order I can talk back that far." 

Instead of dolls, Alice used to carry 
around electrical toys when she was still 
in the doll-baby period. Since then she 
has developed into quite an electrician. 
She is perfectly familiar with the electri- 
cal lighting system, and in the home she 
has "cut in" on the service and changed 
lights around to more convenient loca- 
tions. She studies works on electricity 
and wireless telegraphy, and she is able 
to converse intelligently with the most 
expert on these subjects. When she 
enters high school she expects to elect 
physics and civics as s preferred 
studies. 

So far Alice is not decided whether or 
no she will become a professional wireless 
operator. ‘I should like to become a real 

overnment operator when I grow up, 
bue that is too far off yet to talk about 
now," said Cincinnati's little Madame 
Currie of the wireless. J. R. SCHMIDT 





Joseph A. Faurot 


OR the first time in its history the 
New York detective force found 
itself with a real, scientific criminal 
hunter as its chief when Detective 
Captain Joseph A. Faurot was made 
Acting Inspector during the graft revela- 
tions which came on the heels of the 
murder of the gambler Rosenthal. 

In days gone by the detective arm 
of the city's police system depended on 
such men as W. P. Bheridan, the “Man 
with the Camera Eye," as he was called, 
to identify crooks. Sheridan had a 
wonderful eye and a freak memory for 
faces, but tee are few men with such 
unusual qualifications and the under- 
world has a tremendous population that 
seems to grow with each generation. 

Faurot, a handsome, soft-spoken man, 
is the American Bertillon. He has 
taught New York’s seven hundred and 
more detectives how to pick a face out 
of the crowd by modern, scientific 
methods. The “bull,” as the New York 
detective is known to the crooks, does 
not depend upon a photograph. If the 
crook he is after has ever been in the 
hands of Faurot’s headquarters-men his 
Bertillon record will show that he has 
one of three kinds of human nose, ‘‘vexe, 
rect, or cave," as Bertillon classified 
them. If he has a concave nose, say, 
then his search is confined to faces show- 
ing that particular form of feature. All 
the others are eliminated. Then there 
are only four kinds of human ears, the 
eraba d oval, square and round. Say 
his crook has an oval ear. This eliminates 
all those who have ears of the other sort 
and brings his field down to those who 
have concave noses and oval ears. By 
this weeding out process the Bertillon 
detective has put aside the thousands 
who have any of the combinations of ear 
and nose that might be made with these 
seven types of features save the one 
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William I. Scandlin 


The blind president of the Blind Men’s Club of New York. An author, lecturer, and successful business man 


combination of concave nose and oval ear. 
If one of Faurot’s scientifically taught 
men lands a suspect he can check up on 
him surely. The human face is divided 
into twenty-seven sections and in each 
section the Bertillon chart will show its 
peculiarities. The process of elimination 
will gradually exclude every human be- 
ing but this one man, using the calculus 
of probabilities. Finally nature herself 
comes to the aid of the deinctive with the 


finger prints, for she has given to each 
of us one certain individual stamp that 
never changes and that cannot be 
changed—the rings, “‘islands,” whorls and 
parabolz to be found on the inner cuticle 
of the digits. 

Faurot was discovered when General 
Bingham was police commissioner. He 
is not a Frenchman, as his name would 
imply, but he speaks French fluently. 
He was sent to Paris to study the Ber- 


tillon system and has studied also the 
English methods of identification and 
detection at Scotland Yard. He took 
charge of New York's Bureau of Identifi- 
cation in 1906 and since that time has 
developed it to a remarkable degree of 
efficiency. By his patient and con- 
scientious work New Vork's police have 
been given a powerful weapon for use in 
their daily and nightly conflict with the 
underworld. 
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The Bertillon chief of detectives is a 
man of singularly amiable type. In his 
classes, when he teaches squads of twenty 
"bulls" how to use science in their work, 
he comes across many "'boneheads," 
but he is always patient with them and 
finally gets through their armor- plate 
craniums the things they must learn to 
become up-to-date man hunters. 

Chatting with him one day in the 
Identification Bureau, the writer, who has 
had years of experience as a criminal 
reporter, found that Faurot had taken 
his finger prints surreptitiously. The 
interviewer had placed his hand on a 
blank sheet of white paper on the de- 
tective captain’s desk. Faurot sprinkled 
the white sheet with charcoal dust 
and then by shifting the charcoal dust 
carefully from side to side brought out the 
finger prints made by the moist cuticle. 

Silverware, glassware, safe tumblers, 
furniture and all minerals and metals 
which to the eye of the average man 
bear no trace of a message sometimes 
hold for weeks the record of the hand 
that last touched them. 

JOHN A. MOROSO 


William I. Scandlin 


ILLIAM I. SCANDLIN is 

blind, has been completely 

blind for six years. Yet he 

can see more clearly, and see 
farther, than most of us who have eyes. 
He has made the darkness bright for 
himself and bright for hundreds of others, 
and when you meet him and realize how 
wonderfully young and vital he is you 
almost envy him the glorious years 
ahead—the failures and successes that 
he will know before his dream comes 
true, before the blind take their rightful 
place in the world and have their share 
of the world’s work and play. He says 
that we others are handicapped because 
what work we do for the blind we must 
do “from the outside in,” whereas he 
has the advantage of working “from the 
inside out.” Advantage” is his own 
word, he feels that his lot is full of 
privileges. 

Mr. Scandlin was in early middle life 
twelve years ago,—a prosperous busi- 
ness man, a prominent member of various 
clubs, and the father of a growing 
family,—when his sentence fell upon 
him. He had nearly six years in which 


A lithe, dark-bodied fisher-boy, naked in the sea, 


One warm spring morning early, swimming far out, caught 


his breath, 


Not from a rush of the sea but from a swift, bright-bodied girl 
Who, laughing westward toward him, skimmed the waves with 


her white feet. 


He could not cleave the water, it was iron at his breast, 
But he struck and broke the coiling chains and scattered them 


aside 
And headlong followed her in the foam, and his lips were 


salt, and sang 


Her beauty. Plunging ashore where she had vanished in the 


woods, 


to grow reconciled to blindness and to 
helplessness and dependence, as he 
thought. All the schemes in his busy 
brain, all the activities of his full days 
must be resigned, one by one. No more 
casual glancing at the clock, at the news- 
paper headlines, at the faces of friends, 
no more of the spring greenness, the busy 
noontime streets, the theater, the club. 
Life was over for William Scandlin, or 
at least the best of life. 

Perhaps he quailed before the years, 
but those who know him even a little 
know that it was not for long. When 
he was sure that blindness must be, he 
gave up his work and his offices and 
devoted his failing sight to the learning 
of what might fill the years to come. He 
bought a typewriter and worked seriously 
at short stories. He studied enunciation 
and address, with lecturing in mind. All 
the while the light was steadily going, 
and whatever he did was made incredibly 
difficult and tedious by the ever-increas- 
ing handicap of his failing sight. Mrs. 
Scandlin, who is as extraordinary a figure 
as her husband, put her eyes and brain 
and hands, her courage and trust, tire- 
lessly at his disposal. Together they 
began the new life, and they began it 
hopefully, as they had years before begun 
a different new life together. 

Mr. Scandlin wrote an extraordinary 
number of short articles and stories and 
sold nearly all of them, not at very large 
prices perhaps, but with enough return 
to encourage him very much. He 
stopped writing only when his lecturing 
became too absorbing; the lectures were 
an instant success. It was through 
these that he first came to know Miss 
Winifred Holt—the wonderful woman 
whose whole heroic life is devoted to the 
cause of the sightless—and the great 
institution she has built, the Lighthouse 
for the Blind, in East Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 

Before the new Lighthouse was built, 
last year, Miss Holt and Mr. Scandlin 
were in daily consultation, and perhaps 
it was this combined knowledge, from 
the outside in and from the inside out, 
that has made it what it is, truly a shin- 
ing tower whose light reaches to the 
city’s darkest places. Surely that person 
was blind who designed the hallways 
with their rounded openings, the stair- 
ways with chain-guards at top and bot- 
tom, and a balustrade running up the 
center, and the great porch-like cement 


Capture 
By Witter Bynner 


and iron fire escapes, that stand out 
twenty feet from the building. 

When we went to the Lighthouse we were 
told that Mr. Scandlin was at a board 
meeting, but in a few moments he joined 
us, an erect, rosy, splendidly vigorous 
man who made his way as confidently 
as we did through the halls. He piloted 
us everywhere, touching electric buttons 
for lights or for the elevator, pointing 
out every beauty of detail, introducing 
us to the blind girls at their looms, and 
the blind men busy with basketry. 

In the hour or two that we spent at 
the Lighthouse, he was constantly in- 
terrupted. Mr. Scandlin was needed to 
straighten out a matter of house business, 
was wanted to meet visitors, was wanted 
at the telephone, was wanted in his own 
office to meet and advise the heartsick 
young father of a family, whose eyesight 

ad recently been lost through a factory 
accident. He is president of the Blind 
Men's Club, he superintends the census 
office, he makes endless calls upon the 
city's blind in their own homes, and 
travels all over the state in their interest, 
sometimes being entirely alone, on trips 
of several weeks' duration. He arranges 
for the monthly concert that is given for 
the blind in the King's County Poor- 
house, a concert, by the way, that is en- 
joyed by several hundred of the state's 
charges who are not blind. He is con- 
stantly planning and experimenting, and 
when he talks of the great work that has 
already been done and the greater 
changes that the near future will bring 
for the blind his face fairly radiates 
content, and you find it hard to realize 
that only a few years ago he had to meet 
one of the heaviest blows that ever falls 
to the lot of man. 

Some weeks ago, in the old Lighthouse, 
Mr. Scandlin explained the method of 
writing and typewriting, and exhibited 
the establishment to a lady who was 
heartsick over her son's impending blind- 
ness, and quite unaware that her guide 
could not see. 

“Ah, but Mr. Scandlin!" she wailed. 
when she was going, “you find this work 
very inspiring and delightful, but you 
are not afflicted! You can see!” 

One may imagine the twinkle in his 
eyes as they met hers. 

“That is very true, madam,” he an- 
swered gravely, “‘as you say, I really know 
nothing of the affliction of blindness!" 

KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Seizing his net as though it were his clothes to cover him, 
He eyed her where she was running, lighting the trunks of 


trees that she passed, 


And he gained on her, drew nearer, and the chase was so keen 
That over Maine into New Hampshire he had followed her 


Before the sea was dry on his body, and the net he bore 


And you?” 


Had not ceased dripping. Then he cast the net, a silver maze. 
And captured her, a rose in the dew. 
For I had roused when they went by, and I heard her sav to him, 
Here in New Hampshire, laughing, "I am the Morning Sun. 


I saw her stop and sway, 


“T am the Morning Sea,” he answered and he held Pep elose: 
They clung together breathless on the hill. 


It was t.he Dawn. 













K. M. Turner, inventor of the dicto- 
graph, talking to Miss Tarbell through 
the aviophone, another of his inven- 
tions. The noise of the motor in a 
moving aeroplane is so great that it is 
impossible for the aviator and passen- 
ger to hear one another's voices. Ob- 
viously, both the interest and the 
safety of a flight would be increased if 
they could communicate. Mr. Tur- 
ner's contrivance is to meet this need 


Flying-A Dream Come ‘True 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


Members of Tue American Macazine family will be interested in the news that Ida M. Tarbell 


recently made a trip in a flying machine. 
a word about her experiences. 


She went purely for pleasure, with no idea of writing 
But when the adventure was over she dictated a personal letter 


to a friend, describing her trip. Following are extracts from the letter. 


THINK you know that I have al- 

ways believed that some day we 

should fly. I cannot remember the 

time when I did not believe this. I 
think it dates back to the success of my 
first kite. You perhaps do not remember, 
but I knew Professor Langley in the 
years that he was making his famous 
experiments on the Potomac. I shall 
never forget how he took me once to a 
big room in the Smithsonian Institution 
to show me the first heavier-than-air 
machine that actually worked. It has 
always been one of my griefs that he 
never lived to see people really going 
through the air. There is no doubt that 
his experiments contributed enormously 
to what we are now doing. And yet he 
died bitter in heart because people did 
not recognize the value of what he knew 
he had demonstrated. Then a number 
of years ago I was at Baddeck on Cape 
Breton Island, where I watched Alexander 
Graham Bell experimenting with kites 
and planes. While I have not doubted 
for a moment for years that men would 
fiy, it is only recently that I have had it 
firmly fixed in my mind that some day I 
was going to fly. And the way that came 
about was this: 

A few months ago Henry Woodhouse, 
the enthusiastic editor of “Flying,” 
wrote me a note apropos of something I 
had happened to say to an interviewer 
about my faith in the future of aviation. 
He begged me to take a flight, to justify 


what I had said. I told him yes; but 
every one of a half dozen aviators that 
he chose, promptly fell and broke their 
necks, and finally I concluded that as I 
did not purpose to break mine I had 
better give it up. Last Monday, how- 
ever, he called me on the telephone and 
told me he had a safe man and a safe 
machine, and would I come? I returned 
a prompt yes, only to weaken later when I 
realized that I had not caught the name 
of either man or machine. However, 
when I learned in a note from Mr. Wood- 
house confirming our arrangements that 
the aviator was young McCurdy, whom 
I had known as a boy experimenting with 
Mr. Bell at Baddeck over his kites, and 
the machine was a Curtiss flying boat, 
where I did not have to sit on a cobweb 
but had a firm board beneath my feet, I 
concluded to go ahead. I went down 
esterday afternoon with a party to Port 
Washington. In the bottom of my heart 
I expected that I would want to run 
away when I saw the machine. To keep 
me from doing so I really counted on the 
fact that I probably would be too vain to 
flunk before strangers; but it was curious 
how different it all was! 
Mr. McCurdy was just taking out a 
upil (a captain in the English army). 
he machine was drawn up on a runway. 
It was the innocent-looking little affair 
that the illustrated papers have made so 
familiar—quite like her name, the 
Babette. She had a little slipper-like 


body with two seats just back of the 
steering wheel, and here McCurdy and 
his pupil seated themselves. The as- 
sistants pushed her off and turned her 
around. So far it was much like the 
launching of any small boat. Then 
McCurdy stood to start the engine, and 
the cry went up to those of us who were 
standing close to the water, “Get back, 
get back." I did not know why, butof 
course started back—not quick enough, 
however, to prevent the terrific wind the 
propeller raised from twisting my skirt 
and tearing off my hat. It was the 
first hint I had that the dainty little 
contrivance had a terrific force in her. 
She was demonstrating that, however, 
for before I could right my disheveled 
garments she had made a long run over 
the water, splashing and sputtering, had 
risen, and was soaring down the bay. 
She went and came in a circuit of six 
miles four or five times, and as I watched 
her I became not more fearful of going 
up but more fearful that I might not get 
a chance, for there were half a dozen peo- 
ple about crazy to try it. 

When the Babette was again on the 
runway they told me that i might go. 
There were no more preparations than 
for an auto ride. I took off my hat and 
put on a little silk hood such as I use for 
a long trip in a machine, borrowed a 
pair of goggles, and stepped into the 
slipper. They pushed her off, turned her 
around, and in a moment we were racing 
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over the water. I forgot to mention 
that they put me into a cork jacket, say- 
ing that A podran nothing would happen 
but that it was a wise precaution, in case 
we did land in the water! 

Although we must have started off 
at fifty miles an hour, the spray was only 
a few drops on my glasses. e made a 
circle of perhaps a quarter of a mile and 
then I was conscious that we were above 
the water. I did not know when we 
came out, and looked over the side of 
the boat to see if I was right. The sur- 

rise of it seemed to stun me. Not that 

lost consciousness, but I was literally 
lost in amazement at the suddenness and 
ease of it. In the twinkle of an eye, 
without knowing when or how it hap- 
pened, without the least sense of motion 
after leaving the water, I found myself 
a mile or more from the starting point, 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet in the air, the water, the bluffs, houses, 
boats slipping swiftly by far below. 

It was the breaking in of these facts 
that seemed to bring me back to myself. 
My senses reasserted themselves and I 
became conscious that we must be flying 
very fast, though the motion was so 
gentle that it was no motion. There was 
no sound except the purr of the engine 
over our heads. You have no idea how 
wonderful that purring was! I think I 
should grow to love it. There was no 
sense of impact of air, although we were 
going at the rate of eighty-five miles an 
hour, no pressure on the face. There was 
none of the jar that you have even on 
the best railroad track, even at the 
highest speed. There was no vibration 
perceptible, such as wear my nerves so 
much even in the best of cars. You 
sailed and did not know that you moved. 
I suppose there is no word to describe 
what I was experiencing but—flying. 

Our first lap was three miles and we 
must have made it in a minute and a 


half. Mr. McCurdy had warned me not 


to be frightened when we turned, because 
the machine would dip heavily; "I will 
nudge you so you will know what it 
means," he uid. But I knew he was 
turning, I felt the tilt, but I had ab- 
solutely no sense of nervousness. The 
only thing I did was to put out my hand 
on the edge of the boat, a trick of mine 
in any sudden motion, even in a carriage. 
The moving of my hand seemed to release 
the tension at which I was holding my 


body. I began to think, which I had 
not done before, “Here I am in the air, 
flying. I am not afraid, I can move 


about." Just then we passed over a 
great sail boat with one man in it. To 

rove that I could move, to show Mr. 
MeCurdy that I was not paralyzed, as 
he might well have believed if his at- 
tention had not been riveted on his 
business, I tried a feeble little wave with 
my hand—an act of pure bravado. You 
cannot imagine the joy that I had in 
seeing the man wave back! Then we 
passed a steam yacht where the people all 
crowded to the rail to look up at us, and I 
waved this time freno apihuas asy] 

In about four minutes we had made 
the six miles and were back at our start- 
ing point, making a great turn through 
the air. All our party were standing at 
the wharf waving to us. I couldn't get 
my handkerchief in time, but I could use 
my hands, and did. We made the 
second turn with the same wonderful 
tilt. By the time we started on our 
second round my senses had reasserted 
themselves sufficiently for me to turn 
right and left, to look at the aviator, who 
sat as rigid as a piece of the machinery, 
to look at the hills, to look over the boats, 
to wave my hand again and again. Then 
the whole thing began to go to my head 
and I wanted to laugh and to shout. The 
sense of exhilaration is one that I have 
never known before. You seem to have 
gotten as far above all physical fears as 
you are above the earth, and you have a 
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curious sense of being part of the whole 
thing. 

Before he started I had said to Mr. 
McCurdy, “Tell me what I must not 
touch, because if I lose my nerve I do 
not want to embarrass you by seizing 
anything or making any false move." 
He pointed out to me the only thing that 
I better not touch, and said, “You can 
make no false moves. You can even 
stand if you want to." If we had started 
on our third round I know that I should 
have attempted to stand up. But I did 
not have quite time ei. for that. I 
was a little too interested in what he was 
doing with the machine. For he suddenly 
dove down from perhaps two hundred 
feet in the air toward a boat with three 
men in it, who were watching us. He 
came down so suddenly that the men 
ducked into the bottom of the boat. 
Then we rose again and came down only 
a short distance from the landing place. 
I did not know when the boat struck the 
water except for a little spray that dashed 
into my face. We went straight to the 
landing place, making it perfectly, a 
much more exact and easy landing than 
I ever saw any kind of water-craft make. 

Of course, everybody was down to meet 
us and I do not know how long I sat in 
the boat not realizing that I must get 
out, so overwhelmed was I with the 
wonder of the thing—that I had not 
been afraid, that it all was so natural, 
that the thing was so easy, so supremely 
superior to any other motion that I had 
ever experienced. I do not know any- 
thing to describe it, only to tell you that 
it gave the same sensation that you get 
in seeing a great bird lying on the air, as 
they do sometimes, without any apparent 
motion of the wings. 

One of the gentlemen in the party said 
to me when I was back on land, “Hold 
out your arm, Miss Tarbell.” I did it 
without thinking. He said, “I want to 
see if it is shaking," and I was very much 
set up to find that neither hand shook at 
all. I was the more satisfied with this 
because once when I was called up in 
a hotel which was on fire and was told to 
come at once, I remember that I gathered 
up hastily a few things and started out, 
cori, ratulatin myself that I was so cool. 
As I passed through a room I saw a fan 
of mine that I was fond of and reached 
out to get it. My hand trembled so that 
I could scarcely get my fingers about it. 

As a matter of fact, this trip of mine, to 
those who are familiar with aviation, is 
the most commonplace kind of thing, not 
worth a long letter like this. What I 
have never realized, and I suppose most 
people do not realize, is that there are 
115,000 people flying every week, that 
there are 7,000 licensed aviators and at 
least 10,000 not licensed now in the world, 
that there are four great manufacturing 
establishments in this country—the Cur- 
tiss, that makes the flyin at that I 
was in yesterday; the Wrights in Dayton, 
Ohio; the Benoist in St. Louis; and the 
Burgess concern, that I think is in Mas- 
sachusetts, who are so busy that it is im- 
possible to get an order filled by them for 
some months. Flying is an accomplished 
thing. You will fly one of these days, I 
shall fly again—I hope. Possibly before 
we die we may both be traveling back 
and forth to Dues from country to 
city in an aéroplane! 
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“I Suppose We've Got 
to Practice" 


“VY i : : 
ES," said Edith, “we promised we'd 
practice while visiting Uncle Jack just as we 
do at home, but don't you hate it?” 

“One, two, three, four, five—one, two, 
three, four, five—la, la, la, la, la—la, la, la, la, 
la, went Harry's fingers on the keyboard. 
“Oh, if only we could play some music instead 
of this stupid exercise!" 

"You can, if you want to!" said Uncle 
Jack's voice from the next room. Practice 
faithfully for a half hour, each of you, and I 
promise each of you can play some real music!" 

Neither Harry nor Edith knew what Uncle 
Jack meant. But they knew he didn't make 
strange promises without being able to ‘‘make 

(8) 





good," as Harry said. So each practiced a 
half hour, faithfully—and then— 


* * * * * 

"Did you practice faithfully?" Mother 
asked, when Uncle Jack brought the children 
home from their visit. 

“Indeed we did!’ said Harry and Edith 
together. ‘‘Oh, it was just fun for—" 

"Uncle Jack has the dandiest piano—we 
played all sorts of things and—” 

“Mother, isn't a sonata a wonderful thing— 
the way it's put together, I mean, and—" 

"Mother, I thought you said that dance 
music wasn't usually good music? Uncle Jack 
says—'"' 
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"Mother, did you know there was a kind 
of music that has the same base all through— 
and yet it's pretty? Uncle Jack has three—” 

“Children, children!" Mother 
clapped her hands to her ears. ‘What 
are you talking about? Tell me now, 
slowly, and one at a time." 

“Oh, Mother, it’s been wonder- 
ful," began Edith. ‘Uncle Jack has 
a piano that plays with rolls of paper 
and with your feet and—”’ 

“Oh, dear!" i 
in her turn. “T 
I'm surprised at 
he didn't let y 
real music so ha 

"But, Mothe 
Uncle Jack's is 
across the stre 
piano player 
Pianola. Ai: 

“Uncle Jac 
music at all!” 
of us know 2 
marches—| h 


“Yes, Mo 
studying m 
He said if wasn't any w 

[ce so, when we never heard 
And—" 

“And, Mother, there is dance music that 
is beautiful!” Harry was enthusiastic. ''There 
is a piece called Anitra's Dance, from—from 
— something, that is just as pretty as it can 
be, and Uncle Jack says it is the best kind of 
music!" 

"And he played us a piece that wasn't 
exactly pretty, but so interesting, about the 
skeleton coming out and dancing, and the 
midnight fiddler—what was it, Harry ?" 

“Oh, I know—Dance Macabre—Saint Saens 
wrote it. And Uncle Jack showed us how a 
Symphony is put together, and a Sonata— 
they are almost alike, only one is for an 
orchestra, and one for a piano—”’ 

“Well, I can see how much you practiced!" 
said Mother, distressed. 































E chorused both. ‘Uncle 
have two pieces for each 
MS we practiced — and there 

wasn't a die: we didn't practice two hours!" 

"Mother, get us one, won't you? I want 
to study music, as well as the piano. We 
can’t play, yet, but we love music and—” 

“And you can't keep on loving it and learn- 
ing about it without hearing it!" said Uncle 
Jack, unexpectedly again, from the doorway. 
“That’s right, Mother. They learned more 
music in a week with my Pianola than in two 
years of five-finger exercises, as necessary as 
they are. If you don't believe it—listen!" 

Uncle Jack sat down at the piano and, 
playing a few bars, asked, “What is that?” 

"Chopin's Military Polonaise," was the 
immediate answer. 

"And this?" Again a few bars. 

"Grieg's Berceuse—that's the one with the 
same base," cried Harry, eagerly. 
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this?" 
sounded through the room. 
“Oh, Schubert's Unfinished Symphony— 


“And A- beautiful soft strain 


play it all, Uncle Jack, do!" 
her hands, her eyes shining. : 


Edith clasped 


“I can't, unfortunately—but the Pianola 
can——and does!" 
3 Mother, a real music lover, was silenced. 
It was a new thought—that her children had 
|: been studying only the instrument, not the 
music it could but did not make under their 
unskilled fingers. And it was a Pianola—the 
"machine" she had despised—which had 
. aroused her children's interest in the music she 
loved. After all, how could they love music, 
hearing only their own unskilled practice? 
And Uncle Jack was a good musician—and he 
evidently approved it— 
Harry and Edith now have a Pianola Piano 
of their own. They play on it only after 
honest practice—and then only good music. 


Edith plays Anitra's Dance with her fingers, 
now, and Harry is learning the difficult Troll 
Dance from the same music. They cannot 
equal the Pianola as yet. 

"But I'll play it as well as the Pianola does, 
or bust!” says Harry, attacking his practice 
daily, with interest and vim — because he 
now studies music and not the instrument 


alone! 
* * * * * 


If you, too, dislike practice and wonder 
where the beauty of the music you never 
hear may lie, ask your mother if she doesn't 
think a means of studying music, as well as 
the instrument, might not be the spur to your 
ambition she hopes for, the key by which 
you can unlock the door to the world of 
Music? 

As a means towards a liberal and compre- 
hensive musical education, the Pianola Piano 
far surpasses any agent hitherto known. 
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This is recognized by such distinguished George Coleman Gow and many others, and 
music teachers as Leschetizky, Marchesi, has been followed by its adoption for educa- 
Reinecke, Van Der Stucken, Sir A. C. Mac tional uses in such leading universities, col- 
Kenzie, Dr. Hans Richter, Walter R. Spaulding, leges and schools as: 

Harvard University Teachers College, N. Y. 
Columbia University Amherst College 

Vassar College Radcliffe College 

Tufts College University of Wisconsin 
University of Michigan Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Ethical Culture School, N. Y. 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. St. Xavier's Col., Cinn., O. 
High School, Pottstown, Pa. Winona Normal Sch., Minn. 


Horace Mann School, N. Y. Washington State College 
Riverview Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. and more than 150 others 
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Maryland Agr. Col'ege High School, Louisville, Ky. | 





The Stroud Pianola Piano, Price $550 i 


There are but six genuine Pianola Pianos. These are the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stuyvesant, 
Stroud and famous Weber. The Aeolian Company has spent many years and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, developing these six instruments, so that they would be not only the most fascinating 
means of entertainment ever devised, but would have wonderful educational value, as well. Many 
special courses for music study have been arranged, edited by the foremost musical educators of the 
country. To make sure of securing these and other exclusive Pianola advantages, we advise you o 
write to us direct for free descriptive Booklet “H,” and the address of the music store which is the 
sole agent for the Pianola Pianos in your vicinity. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hal: 
29-31-33 West 42nd St. New York 
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Familiar Incidents 


My Unknown Friend 


“Well! well!" he said, and recognition 
broke out all over his face 
like morning sunlight 


E STEPPED into the smoking 
compartment of the Pullman, 
where I was sitting alone. 

He had on a long fur-lined coat, 
and he carried a fifty-dollar suit case that 
he put down on the seat. 

Then he saw me. 

"Well! well!" he said, and recognition 
broke out all over his face like morning 
sunlight. 

“Well! well!" I repeated. 

“By Jove!" he said, shaking hands 
vigorously, “who would have thought of 
seeing you?" 

“Who, indeed," I thought to myself. 

He looked at me more closely. 

" You haven't changed a bit," he said. 

" Neither have you," said I heartily. 

“You may be a little stouter,” he went 
on critically. 

“Yes,” Lud: “a little; but you're 
stouter yourself.” 

This of course would help to explain 
uh any undue stoutness on my part. 

“No,” I continued boldly and firmly, 
"you look just about the same as ever." 

And all the time I was wondering who 
he was. I didn't know him from Adam; 
I couldn't recall him a bit. I don't mean 
that my memory is weak. On the con- 
trary, 1t is singularly tenacious. True, 
I find it very hard to remember people’s 
names; very often, too, it is hard for me 
to recall a face, and frequently I fail to 
recall a person's appearance, and of 
course clothes are a thing one doesn’t 
notice. But apart from these details I 
never forget anybody, and I am proud of 
it. But when it does happen that a 
name or face escapes me I never lose my 
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By Stephen 
Leacock 


Illustrations ^y 
J. Norman Lynd 


presence of mind. I know just how to 
deal with the situation. It only needs 
coolness and intellect, and it all comes 
right. 

My friend sat down. 

“Its a long time since we met,” he 
said. 

“A long time," I repeated with some- 
thing of a note of sadness. I wanted him 
to feel that I, too, had suffered from it. 

“ But it has gone very quickly.” 

“Like a flash," I assented cheerfully. 

“Strange,” he said, “how life goes on 
and we lose track of people, and things 
alter. I often think about it. 
times wonder," he continued, “where all 
the old gang are gone to.” 

“So do I,” I said. In fact I was won- 
dering about it at the very moment. I 
always find in circumstances like these 
that a man begins sooner or later to talk 
of the “old gang” or “the boys" or “the 
crowd." "That's where the opportunity 
comes in to gather who he is. 

"Do you ever go back to the old 
place?" he asked. 

"Never," I said firmly and flatly. 
This had to be absolute. I felt that 
once and for all the “old place" must be 
ruled out of the discussion till I could 
discover where it was. 

“No;” he went on, "I suppose you'd 


hardly care to.” 

“Not now,” I said very gently. 

“T understand. I beg your pardon,” 
he said, and there was silence is a few 
moments. 

So far I had scored the first point. 
There was evidently an old place some- 
where to which I would hardly care to go. 
That was something to build on. 

Presently he began again. 

“Yes;” he said, “I sometimes meet 
some of the old boys and they begin to 
talk of you and wonder what you're 
doing." 

* Poor things," I thought, but I didn't 
say it. 

I knew it was time now to play a bold 
stroke; so I used the method that I always 
employ. I struck in with great anima- 
tion. 

“Say!” I said, "where's Billy? Do 
you ever hear anything of Billy now?" 

This is really a very safe line. Every 
old gang has a Billy in it. 

“Yes,” said my friend, "sure— Billy 
is ranching out in Montana. I saw him 
in Chicago last spring,—weighed about 
two hundred pounds,—you wouldn't 
know him." 


I some- . 





Here he began to chuckle, '* Why, Pete's 


married!" I started to laugh too 


“No, I certainly wouldn’t,’ I murmured 
to myself. 


"And where's Pete?" I said. This 
was safe ground. There is always a 
Pete. 


“You mean Billy’s brother," he said. 

“Yes, yes, Billy’s brother Pete. I often 
think. of him." 

"Oh," answered the unknown man, 
“old Pete's quite changed,—settled down 
altogether." Here he began to chuckle, 
"Why, Pete's married!" 

I started to laugh too. Under these 
circumstances it is always supposed to be 
very funny if a man got married. The 
notion of old Peter (whoever he is) being 
married is presumed to be simply killing. 
I kept on chuckling away quid» at the 
mere idea of it. 1 was hoping that I 
might manage to keep on laughing till the 
train stopped. I had only fifty miles 
more to go. It’s not hard to laugh for 
fifty miles if you know how. 

But my friend wouldn't be content 
with it. 

“T often meant to write to you," he 
said, his voice falling to a confidential 
a “especially when I heard of your 
oss. 

I remained quiet. What had I lost? 
Was it money? And if so, how much? 
And why had I lost it? I wondered if it 
had ruined me or only partly ruined me. 

“One can never get over a loss like 
that,” he continued solemnly. 

Evidently I was plumb ruined. But 
I said nothing and remained under cover, 
waiting to draw his fire. 

"Yes;" the man went on, “death is 
always sad." 
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“Death! Oh, that was it, was it? I 
almost hiccoughed with joy. That was 
easy. Handling a case of death in these 
conversations is simplicity itself. One 
has only to sit quiet and wait to find out 
who is dead. 

“Yes,” I murmured, “very sad. But 
it has its other side too.” 

“Very true, especially, of course, at 
that age.” 

“ As you say at that age, and after such 
a life." 

"Strong and bright to the last I sup- 
pose," he continued, very sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Yes,” I said, falling on sure ground, 
“able to sit up in bed and smoke within 
a few days of the end.” 

“What,” he said, perplexed, “did your 
grandmother—” 

My grandmother! 
it? : 

“Pardon me,” I said provoked at my 
own stupidity; “when I say smoked, I 
mean able to sit up and be smoked to, a 
habit she had,—being read to, and being 
smoked to,—only thing that seemed to 
compose her—" 

As J said this I could hear the rattle 
and clatter of the train running past the 
semaphores and switch points and slack- 
ing to a stop. 

y frien looked quickly out of the 
window. 

His face was agitated. 

“Great heavens!” he said, “that’s the 
unction. I’ve missed my stop. I should 
hive got out at the last station. Say, 
porter,” he called out into the alleyway, 
“how long do we stop here?" 

“Just two minutes, sah,” called a voice 
back. “She’s late now, she’s makin’ up 
tahme!” 

My friend had hopped up now and had 





That was it, was 


Next month Mr. Leacock has more fun. 


pulled out a bunch of keys and was 
fumbling at the lock of the suit case. 

“PIL have to wire back or something,” 
he gasped. “Confound this lock—my 
money's in the suit case." 

My one fear now was that he would 
fail to get off. 

“Here,” I said, pulling some money out 
of my pocket, "don't bother with the 
lock. Here's money.” 

“Thanks,” Ke said grabbing the roll of 





I saw it all 


money out of my hand,—in his excitement 
he took all that I had,—" I'll just have 
time." 

He sprang from the train. I saw him 
through the window, moving toward the 
waiting-room. He didn’t seem goin; 
very fast. 

I waited. 

The porters were calling, “All abawd! 
All abawd.” There was the clang of a 
bell, a hiss of steam, and in a second the 
train was off. 

“Tdiot,” I thought, “he’s missed it;” 
and there was his fifty-dollar suit case 
lying on the seat. 

I waited, looking out of the window 
and wondering who the man was, any- 
way. 

Then presently I heard the porter; 
voice again. He evidently was guiding 
someone through the car. 

“Ah looked all through the cyar for it, 
sah," he was saying. 

“I left it in the seat m the car thut 
behind my wife,” said the angry voice of 
a stranger, a well-dressed man who put 
his head into the door of the compart- 
ment. 

Then his face, too, beamed all at once 
with recognition. But it was not for me. 
It was for the fifty-dollar valise. 

“Ah, there it is,” he cried, seizing it 
and carrying it off. 

I sank back in dismay. The “old 
gang!" Pete’s marriage! My grand- 
mother's death! Great heavens! And 
my money! I saw it all; the other man 
was "making talk" too, and making it 
with a purpose. 

Stung! 

And next time that I fall into talk with 
a casual stranger in a car I shall not try 
to be quite so extraordinarily clever. 


It is called ‘‘ Making a Magazine.’’ 


What I Am Most Thankful For 


URING the last two weeks (two 

torrid weeks ending on that 

hottest of Mondays, August 18, 

1913) the Editors of this maga- 

zine have become fonder than ever be- 

fore of their job. It seems better worth 

while to them, more interesting, more 
helpful, more delightful. 

This is because they have been brought 
into touch in a curiously intimate way 
with the lives and hopes of several thou- 
sand of the readers of the magazine. 

We offered prizes for the best short 
articles on “What I Am Most Thankful 
For." The result has been amazing to 
us, not merely in the number of replies 
received (though we never before re- 
ceived anything like as many communica- 
tions from our readers on any one subject), 
but for the extraordinary insight which 
these letters have given us into the 
heart of the everyday American. This 
is something we are most thankful for. 
We shall know better now how to edit 
this magazine; we shall have a finer faith in 
making its pages reflect the highest, sanest, 
simplest, most courageous view of life. 


It was in the mass, rather than in in- 
dividual expressions of thankfulness, that 
the letters were most impressive. A 
downright genuineness of intimacy was 
a distinguishing characteristic, so that 
many, if not most, of the writers requested 
that their real names be withheld. Very 
few among the thousands expressed 
thankfulness for the things which many 
men esteem of most importance in the 
world: for money, for high position, or 
for power. No; the mass of the letters 
showed that people are, after all, truly 
thankful for what may be called the 
"great common things" of life. They 
are thankful for simple joys, for inner 
content, for sufferings which have brought 
discipline of character, and often for 
what some of us would call misfortunes. 

A rough estimate of the replies would 
indicate that the largest numbers of 
writers are thankful for something con- 
nected with their intimate home or 
family life. Husbands are thankful for 
their wives, wives for their husbands, 
mothers for their babies, and many a 
writer is thankful simply for a home or 


home comforts. The struggle to win 2 
home is a great element in the lives of 
thousands of human beings. 
References to religion mark an ex- 
traordinarily large proportion of the 
replies, showing how deep a part religious 


faith still plays in the common life of 


America. 

Many writers are thankful for such 
other simple things as good friends, a 
love of reading, a love of nature. One 
woman joys in being a good cook, another 
that she likes to teach children. A sur- 
prising number are thankful for some 
trouble or misfortune which has brought 
them closer to friends or wives or hus- 
bands. An armless man is thankful that 
he can write with his toes, a woman with 
crippled hands, having the use of only 
one thumb, is proud that she has learned 
to write and sew with that thumb. A 
man in a Western penitentiary is thank- 
ful for a friendly letter. 

It has been a joy and a pleasure for 
the Editors to read these letters and to 
know more intimately the kindly, cou- 
rageous genuine people who are readers 
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Which Letter Would You Trust? 


Here are five letters from five manufacturers to whom 
you wrote in connection with something you had decided 
to buy. Their claims being in a measure equal, how may 
you judge of their reliability? Are their products as good 
as their word? 

If you could visit their plants and meet their officers, 
you could judge what manner of men they were. This 


P 


Merinslirre| 


So that you may know 
OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND, we will gladly 
send you some sample 
sheets showing examples 
of modern letter head- 
ings. Betterstill, enclose 
10 cents in stamps and 
we will mail you a liber- 
al sample box of OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND 
SEMI-BUSINESS 
STATIONERY—a form 
of paper and envelopes 
which every business 
man should have both in 
his office and at home, 
for there are many let- 
ters that should express 
a feeling impossible to 
secure from business 
stationery. 





being out of the question, your clue may 
be had from their stationery. Probably 
one of the letters has impressed yon, 
though without your having fully realized 
it. Learn to trust the value of those first 
impressions. 

It has been our experience that a man 
must be proud of his business and its 
methods before he feels any incentive to 
put his letters on such paper as OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


The selection of stationery for a business house is not a matter of 
chance. There are papers and printers of all kinds, and in the great 
majority of cases the house that buys good stationery does so because 
it is its general policy to use the best under all circumstances. There 
you will find the best men, the best machinery and the best methods. 
A house that does not skimp on its stationery, will not on its product. 


Look in the letters that come to you for the water-mark OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND (hold them to the light) and prove this for your- 
self. Then (if we may repeat the suggestion) trust the value of your 
first impressions. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 
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You Are Welcome 


M If we could induce every one of 
M the hundred million persons in this 
country and Canada to visit “The 


Home of Shredded Wheat" and 
witness the process of making Shredded 


Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit we would 

not need to print this advertisement—or 

any other advertisement. Nearly one 

hundred thousand visitors from every 

habitable portion of the globe pass 

through this factory every year. They 
are impressed with the beauty and cleanliness of 
the factory. They are convinced of the whole- 
someness, purity and nutritive value of 


Shredded Wheat 


It is the one universal staple cereal food, eaten in 
all lands, always clean, always pure, always the same. 
Delicious for breakfast when heated in the oven 
(to restore crispness) and served with milk or cream, 
or for any meal in combination with fresh fruits. 


The Only Cereal Breakfast Food Made in Biscuit Form 
Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





| of this magazine. The only drawback to 
this pleasure was the necessity of choos- 
ing from among so many moving letters 
the three which, all things considered, 
seemed best. THE EDITOR. 


Grit That Would Not ‘‘Down” 


F ALL the blessings which I can 
count as belonging to me this year 
| and for which I am thankful, I am most 
thankful that I have not lost my grit. 

Eleven years of time and strength and 
everything we had have gone into the 
making of our 160-acre homestead a 
in North Dakota; and yet, to-day, if w 
| sold everything we possessed we cou 
just about pay our debts. 

A long series of crop failures from 
drought and hail, and a much and well- 
advised venture of buying a traction 
engine which then did not work, and was 
eventually (but too late for our good) 
replaced by the company with a new one, 
have eaten up all we have been able to 
make. 

It has been most discouraging, and the 
past year has been one of exceedin ane 
unceasing worry and work of ama ai 
body for both my husband and or 

Through it all I have been most thank- 
ful chat 1 was able to keep my courage 
and help my husband keep his, as he 
bore the worst of the burden, being the 
provider and the one who had to meet 
and stave off creditors. 

Now, when we are practically assured 
of time (which is what we most need) to 
retrieve ourselves, we can stop and take 
stock. 

Against these adversities we can say 
that for eleven years we have lived 
decently, not lacking either food or 
clothing which was necessary. 

We have been bringing up three 
children in good and healthy conditions, 
and we have had enough simple pleasures 
to keep us well and happy in spite of 
our troubles. 

We have had sickness and accidents, 
but none were fatal. 

When things were at their worst all I 
had grit enough for was to say that we 
were young enough and strong enough 
to start in over again and make a success 
yet; because I will not doubt our ulti- 
mately succeeding. 

I would keep saying to myself, “We 
might be much worse off." “We might 
not have enough to eat or to wear or a 
good home,” or, most of all, we might 
have lost hope, under our mountain of 
debt, as many do, and lapsed into a 
listless, ambitionless life with nothing 
ahead for ourselves or children; so I am 
most thankful that our grit has carried us 
through and has given us doggedness and 
perseverance enough to carry us through 
whatever more may come, E. L. P. 








After Forty Lonely Years—a Home 


THE. thing for which I am most thank- 
ful in all the world is my home. I 
have had it for two years, but it took me 
forty years to get it. 
I am a trained nurse—was a homeless 
child, boarded out on farms until I was 
eighteen; then I trained for a nurse. I 
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dreamed and planned for a home, but 
I never expected to get one. Then I took 
care of old Mrs. McPherson for a year, 
and when she died she left me two 
thousand dollars. God bless her! 

I came to Seattle, bought a half acre 
for five hundred dollars, and built a 
bungalow for fifteen hundred more. It 
has five rooms, a living-room with a 
fireplace, a dining-room, two bedrooms, 
and a bathroom. The porch is covered 
with honeysuckle and pink ramblers. I 
rented it for a year while I nursed, until I 
had saved enough to go to housekeeping. 

But I wanted something more than 
furniture, and I got it. I adopted two 
boys, one ten, and one two. hey call 
me "Mother." Then the boys adopted 
a dog and a homeless cat. Johany. the 
oldest one, has ten hens and two roosters; 
he sells me his eggs. He has a paper 
route out in our neighborhood, and some- 
times he works in gardens. He has 
twenty-five dollars in the bank. He is 
so proud of our home! I took him out 
of an orphan asylum. 

Baby Ned's mother committed sui- 
cide because his father had run away 
with another woman. The police were 
coming for him when I took him home. 
He is a dear baby. When the boys came 
I got Maggie to live with us, she has had 
trouble, and had a baby, but it died. She 
is not very strong but she can do our work 
and loves the boys and the garden. 

We have a fine garden with all the 
vegetables we can eat, and lots of old- 
fashioned flowers. We have hollyhocks 
that grow ten feet high out here, bushels 
of roses, sweet-peas, foxgloves, lilies, 
stocks, and lots of other things. 

When I come home at night and see 
the smoke coming out of my chimney 
and my boys waiting for me at the gate, 
I tell you Í am pretty thankful. 

ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


Twenty Years With an Unselfish 
Husband 


WHAT I am most thankful for, un- 
questionably, is for twenty years of 
married life with an unselfish man; a 
quiet, studious, witty man that children 
and dogs love and understand. 

A man that gave up his college career 
that he might help his parents and give 
his young brother a chance. 

A man who to-day supports his old 
mother in her own home, so that she can 
still feel independent—instead of in his 
home, where the expense would be less. 

A man who has honor and duty written 
in his soul, where they always remain, 
so that he does not need to carry “a 
rabbit's foot for luck." j 

A man who twice has had money that 
represented years of saving swept away 
in a few weeks—swept away through a 
supposed friend; but honor called for 
him “to stand to the guns,” and he did 
not flinch. 


It is easy enough to be pleasant 
When Life flows along like a song, 

But the man worth while is the one who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong. 


This man has worked much harder 
than many men. He has not complained, 
has kept cheerful, brave, noble through 
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“We can't enjoy the game 
if we feel hungry. Lucky 


$5 ys 


we had Peter's. 
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The keen, searching breeze sweeping 
over the field brings a sudden wish for 
something good. 


Peter’s Chocolate, fitting snugly in 
your pocket, is just the thing at such a 
time, as well as for picnics and outings 
generally. It is delightfully satisfying 
and won’t make you thirsty. 


Peters 


Milk Choeolale 


High as the Alps 
in quality. 
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A PICTURE IN THE FIRE 


What might have been without amonthly Income Policy 
in the Travelers Insurance Company. Hartford. Conn. 


t us tell. you about this Policy 





The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Send details of your Low Cost Monthly Income Policy. 
address, date of birth and occupation are written below. 


"DIAMONDS 97:2 











No, D2001. 14K. No, 2002, 14K. Noe. D2003. 14K. 
Solitalre Ring. Mtg. Tooth Ring. Mount- “Lion's Paw.” Mig. 
33. Complete Ing 85.50, Complete $1.09. Complete 
with E e, Diamond with A e. Diamond wuk') 34 e. Diamond 
* $85.00 $13.00 $35.25 












to, D2006. 14K 
— Belcher Solit, 





No. D2007. 14K. 
Twin Ring. Mount- 





Mounting 







$4.76. Compl. ing $5.00. Com- 
with i4 e. plete with two 14 e. 
Ma. $19.75. Diamonds - 895. 00 










No. 
D009. 
Sold Gold 
Carved 
Cora! Cameo. 


No. 

02010. 
The Clasp 
10K. Solid 








Gold. 1Dia. 
Complete 
$1.00 
No. D2018. Dia- 
mond set 20 year ier. || 
No. D2012, Plat. a Gold Filled Ladies 
La Valliere and ^ : - | 
Chain, 8 Dia. $45.00 ; Price, | 
A Few Examples of Basch Values | *” 
thousands mi ur big De Le k al ives | 





Miren, L Basch & Co. Depi H237. Stale " Quincy Sts -itegs, U SA I 





'"My name, 


Note Our Importers’ Prices 
\% Carat $ 8.25 % Carat $45.00 
Lí Carat 17.50 X; Carat 67.50 
% Carat 31.25 1 Carat 97.50 
Free Examination 
Any diamond set in your choice 


of 14K solid gold mountings, 
shipped to your city on ap- 
proval, at our expense. We 


allow you to examine, test, com- 
pare the quality in any way you 
wish, without obligating you to 
buy! 


We Legally Guarantee to 


REFUND FULL PRICE IN CASH 


less 10% any time within two 
years; we guarantee to accept 
our diamonds in exchange at the 
full purchase price, any time! 
Exact carat weight, quality and 
value legally certified in writing! 
NEW 128 PAGE 
De Luxe Basch Diamond Book Free! 
Illustrated. Eight color litho- 
graphed Art Cover, worth fram- 
ing. The costliest, completest 
Diamond, Watch and Jewelry 
Guide ever produced. Tells you 
how to judge diamond qualities, 


how to buy a diamond intelli- 
gently and at the right price. 
Mail coupon or write, right 
away! 

Name 

Please mail me at once, one of your 128 page 
DE LUXE BASCH Diamond Books FREE! 


Dept. H287, 
CHICAGO, U. S, A. 


Amer. O 






State & Quincy Sts, 


it all. David Grayson would like to 
know him. 

He has pity for mankind, as they know 
not how to live, for the good in lite. 
Pity for the downtrodden and criminals, 
and looks forward to the time when the 
“Old World" will be better through 
evolution and education. 

It is a test of character—when one ha: 
to watch money so as to make every 
dollar count to best advantage—to re- 
main generous still and keep from becom- 
ing stingy. (Pardon me, for I know. I 
have tried to stand * shoulder to shoulder" 
with this man, and for me it was a fight 
to keep generous.) 

We both wanted to do great deeds, 
big, wonderful things in this life, but 
have learned to give one's self, in the 
thousand and one little deeds of every 
day that count for comfort and happ- 
ness to others. 

For instance: Business takes thi 
husband of mine many miles away to a 
country town where in the spring he 
can gather large baskets of trailing 
arbutus. We give this to the sick and 
aged. We especially try to find people 
that knew and loved this dainty blossom 
in their childhood. Later the field daisies 
come, and we use them; but, best of all, 
for friends and neighbors this man bring: 
fresh eggs, butter and fruit. No charge 
is made for time or trouble, but there is 
a deep satisfaction in being able to help 
others, even ever so little. . 

Lately I read of a man who said he had 
lived eighteen years of happy marricd 
life. He instantly received an offer to 
appear in vaudeville. So it is possible 
that fame and fortune may yet be ours. 
What I am most thankful for is expressed 
in my first sentence: Twenty years of 
married life with an unselfish man. 


Prize Contests 


An Announcement From 


the Editor 


Send to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 500 words on “What is a 
Criminal?” Three prizes—first prize, $20 
second prize, $10; third prize, $10. Win- 
ning stories to appear in the February num- 
ber. This competition closes November 15th. 

Other competitions will follow. “W hai 
I Am Most Afraid Of” closes December 
15th, same prizes, winning stories to appear 
in the March number. 

Be as frank and autobiographical as you 
desire. Your name will not be published 
without permission. 

Contributions to this contest will not te 
returned except where specially requested 
and postage is enclosed. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 





If you are a real enthusiast over Tur 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
THe AMERICAN MaGazINE, 387 Four 
Avenue, New York City. 
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The Woman’s 
Law 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


She had saved her son’s name from the 
brand of ignominious murder. 
George Orcutt was a free man. The 
demented stranger was luxuriously cared 
for and as happy as a man in his con- 
dition could be anywhere. And she and 
Vance were alone together. She laughed 
again, an almost gay little laugh. 
Afterward, she knew that her feeling 
was mostly relief in finding herself free 
from the man she had married. Now he 
was gone for good and all. No matter 
how he had gone, nor why he went, nor 
what he had done, he was gone—gone! 
The breezes seemed to sing it to her, the 
leaves of the trees, the chirp of the spar- 
row. "Gone—gone!" And she was dec! 
She began to plan for the future. She 
would close the Riverside Drive house 
with its memories of suffering, and live 
at their summer home at Mamaroneck, 
except for a few months in the winter; 
then she would stay at a hotel. She 
would travel in her own country and the 
Orient. She would keep away from 
Europe; she knew it well already and she 
would take no chance of running into 
"George Ormond.” She would spare no 
expense nor care to give whatever comfort 
and happiness she could to the helpless 
stranger who had made it all possible. 


V 
I? WAS May. Gail sat in the sun 


parlor overlooking the Hudson. The 
windows were open and a warm breeze 
swept through it. She drew her breath 
in deeply, responsive to the radiance of 
the day, the sunny, blue-skyed, spring- 
perfumed day. Three months! and all 
was well. 

The Mamaroneck house, now under- 
going changes in construction and fur- 
nishings, would be completed in another 
month. Soon she would be by the Sound 
in a house that held no memories of her 
husband, for it was her own castle and 
one that Orcutt, by mutual arrangement, 
had never visited. Kate Lorme, the 
friend she loved best in the whole world, 
would be with her, the motherly woman 
who had known and been devoted to her 
since baby hood, the one person she could 
trust—not to tell her secret to but to 
whom she could reveal her emotions, 
unafraid. 

A home free from memories, her boy, 
her friend, and the blue water! 

“Mama!” 

The mother turned quickly, all tender- 
ness and love. 

“ Did you have a nice ride?” she asked, 
and kissed the upheld face. 

The boy rested a hand on the arm of 
her chair. 

“Yes,” quietl Then, “How old will 
I need to be before I can have a horse?" 
he asked. ‘‘A pony's nice, but a horse 
stands up so much b I like papa's 
saddle horse; he holds his head way up 
and moves it as though he's going to rear 
and tear things to pieces, but he doesn't. 
Ponies aren't very frisky.” 








Adopt the 
new — 
discard the 
old cleaning 
way 


The New Way 
Easy and Economical 


The Old Way 
Wearying and Wasteful 


The dirtiest, most distasteful drudgery is sweeping and dusting, with 


its irritating and dangerous breathing of the flying dust. 


If men 


were the housekeepers, they would quickly adopt suction cleaning 
that pipes the dirt, germs, trash, etc. to sealed dust bucket in cellar. 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


In the use of ARCO WAND Cleaner, all 
dirt is instantly removed without raising 
any dust. 
muscular work. 
rugs and carpets the grit which wears them 
out. 


Stops the strain and hard 
Takes completely out of 


It cleans without insanitary feather- 


dusters or risky stepladders, and abolishes the semi-annual house-cleaning 


trial. 


Not one-quarter the work of broom-cleaning; ten times more thorough. 


Nothing heavy to lift or to carry. Machine works silently in 


basement, requiring no watching or regulation. 


A light rubber 


hose (easily attached to baseboard inlet to suction pipe on each 
floor) with simple cleaning wands do the work. The ARCO 
WAND makes cleaning attractive to servants — a boon to deli- 


cate women. 


Easily and quickly put in OLD buildings. 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes 
of things subject to ravage of moths, buffalo 


eat savings in protection 
bugs, etc.; and by pro- 


longing the durability of carpets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, etc., causes 


the machine to soon pay for itself. 


Nothing to get out of order; 


extremely simple. Monthly cost of electricity very small. 
The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 


Machine sets In basement 
or on lower floor with its 
suction pipe running up- 
stairs. ARCO WAND Vac- 
uum Cleaners with hose 
and tools are sold by the 
Heating and Plumbing 
Trade at $225 up. Prices 
do not include costs of 
labor, pipe, connections 
and freight. 


guarantee. 


Write to 
pepattmeat 


Simply do the unpacking of this finshed Rocker 
AND SAVE $5.10 


Has fine Auto Seat with 
Nine Springs. Covered 
in Imperial Leather 
$5.90, In best genuine 
Goatskin $6.90. It is 
made of solid oak, with | 
quarter-sawed back 
nnd arms Specify 
Fumed or Early Eng- 
lish finish as desired 
Order No. 4455. Money 
back if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied and 
pleased. Our catalog shows better-than-usual furni- 
ture for every room. We ship from the factory to 
you, and by simply unpacking our completely finished 
furniture you save yourself money and get splendid 
furniture to beautify your home. 

Direct Furniture is refined in design, worthy in 
construction and sent on approval. Order this chair 
or let us send our complete Catalog A. 


Direct Furniture Company 


Main and Fountain Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 





churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., forthe past twoyears under most severe tests. 
They are reliable, long-wearing and backed by our reputation and full 
Write for free catalog. Public show-rooms in all large cities. 


816-822 
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Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 






























*A pair for every suit’’ 

makes a man’s whole year happy. 

Try it and see! In beautiful gift 

boxes. 12 different pictures. At 

stores or postpaid, soc. 
“Satisfaction or money back'* 

Be sure “Shirley President’ ison buckles, | 
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“Our Treat” 
This Box is 
for You 


The American Magazine 


NL 


Send Us Your Name 


and address and your grocer’s 
name with 10 cents (stamps or 


coin) to pay the postage and pack- 


ing, and we will mail you, without 
charge, our Sunshine REVELATION Jf 
BOX containing these 14 kinds of [M/W]. 
tempting Sunshine Specialties, TET Ls 


]Joosr-Wires Biscurr (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscu ts E 


640 Causeway Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Made in the 

lightest, brightest, 
cleanest bakeries in 

the world—the ‘‘Thousand 
Window Bakeries.” 








David 
- Warfield 


tells his own story of his 
career, in the December 
American Magazine. 
When you read it you will 
understand why he is the 
foremost actor on the 
American stage. 

A striking photograph in 
colors accompanies the 
article. 









Better than 

biscuits and 

more wholesome 

than candy, they will 

surprise you with their 

crisp, delicate substance and 
delightful flavors, 
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In the Old World 
wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme 
excellence, we are there packing the choicest of the 
crop under the familiar “Cresca Mark.” 

CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
are for that class of people who really appreciate 
the fine flavors of perfect food products. Bend 2c 





stamp for booklet describing these good things and 

containing a variety of tempting menus and recipes. 
CRESCA COMPANY, /mporters 

360 Green wich Street 


New York 
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A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain jn years of rigid appren. 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, 1105 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $109 
ADVERTISEMENTS EARN X WEEK 


How to Inerease Your Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
1108 Page Building, Obicago, lil, or 150 Nassan St., New York 








rou CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY, Beginners learn thoroughiy under 
our perfect method; many sell thelr stories before completing the 
course. We help those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 


School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 1105, Page Building, Ohieago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. 
mail how to draw for 
magazines and news- 





Seboo! of Illustration, 
1108 Page Bldg., 
Chicago, NI 
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“Frisky enough for a boy of six, dear.” 
She smiled, and kissed him ` again. 
"Surely, you're not tired of Cinders. 
You were so joyful over him but a year 
ago. . 

ST No: I'm not tired of him, he's awfully 
cute.” He laughed heartily. “He 
kicked out his legs to-day all of a sudden 
and jolted my cap off. I wish he'd kick 
oftener. It was sport holding on." 

"And you fed the squirrels 
pigeons?" 

"Yes." His eyes sparkled. ‘Another 
boy tried to get my pigeons away from 
me; he kept throwing Bread at his feet 
and on his shoulders and clucked for 'em 
to come to him." 

“And they stayed around you?” 

“Most of 'em. And those that went 
to him snatched the bread and flew back 
to me again. They didn't know him, 
you see; then he was noisy and waved 
his arms too much. You have to be 
ju-st as quiet and move as slo-ow—" 

The boy leaned a little against her knee 
and looked at her out of eyes whose lids 
were now partly closed. His mother 
waited patiently, knowing that this 
attitude was the preliminary of a question 
that he was doubtful about voicing. 

'There was a strong resemblance be- 
tween mother and son. The features of 
both were finely chiseled, giving the im- 
mediate effect of distinction. Strength 
of will and mind was revealed, not by 
undue prominence of jaw or brow but by 
a unity of forceful lines so masterfully 
distributed that instead of detracting 
from they were in themselves largely 
responsible for the famed beauty of Mrs. 
George Orcutt and her son. he boy's 
eyes were a lighter gray than the woman's, 
but they had the same heavy black fringe 
encircling them, doubling in effect their 
real size. His brown hair still had a 
childish golden tint seemingly far re- 
moved from the bronze of the mother's. 
But her hair as a child had been as gold- 
tinted as his. In appearance. the boy 
had partaken wholly of the mother; even 
the slow smile that came so rarely was a 
duplicate of hers. The mother was 
called “beautiful,” the son “handsome,” 
a subtle distinction usually made uncon- 
sciously. He was a man-child, made in 
the mold of his father, destined to lead a 
man's life, to fulfil a man's destiny. 

This was Gail's somber thought as she 
watched him. He was longer than usual 
in bringing himself to the point of actual 
questioning. He began tentatively. 

"Gregory likes to watch me feed the 
pigeons. . . . So do the nursemaids, 
there are always nursemaids and babies 
there. . . . Gregory talks to 'em, the 
maids; a groom and maid don't have to 
be introduced, you see, they just talk and 
tell each other their names. Mostly they 
talk 'bout themselves and laugh, kind of 
silly, I think. To-day—they talked 
about—you know—” 

His eyes opened to their fullness, held 
hers with the authority of a judge. His 
mother shivered. Would he never cease 
talking about it? But she explained 
as she had innumerable times before. 

" Yes—but Papa did that when he was 
out of his mind, dear. Papa didn't know 
what he was doing, so it wasn't wrong, 
only sad, very sad." 

“But you said a man—" 

“Yes; Mr. Emmet, one of his friends; 


and 
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so he didn't mean to kill him, you see, 
dear." 

"You—are sure, sure it wasn't a— 
lady he killed?  She—one of the maids 
said that when I was grown I'd be a—a | 
lady killer like my father—a lady killer!” | 

The boy waited breathlessly. His 
voice came again, in a whisper. 

all I—kill somebody when I grow 
up? I want to be like Papa and ride a 
horse and drive a tallyho, but I don’t 
want to kill anybody. Was it a—lady? 
And will I —?” 

“Hush!” | 

"Oh!" cried the child, frightened be- | 
fore the pallid mama that had replaced | 
the joyous one. | 

“A lady killer is merely a term for a 
man that the ladies all admire,” explained | 
the mother shakily. “It isn't a nice ex- 
pression.” 

The child’s worried expression lifted. 
He nodded his head in understanding. 

“Im glad Papa didn't kill a lady,” he 
said simply. "Even if he wasn't right 
in his head it would have seemed cowardly 
to hurt a lady, wouldn't it? Gregory 
says a man is made strong on purpose 
to support a lady, he told one of the 
maids that." 

A new dread leapt to Gail Orcutt's 
eyes. 

“How would you like Miss Lauder to 
ride with you?" she cried. 

"Miss Lauder?" Vance’s tone was 
scornful. “I don't want a woman taking 
care of me when I go out. She's all right 
to teach me lessons and do things for me 
in the house. Babies and girls have 
women tagging them around. I like 
Gregory; he tells me 'bout the big hunts 
he used to ride in in Scotland and the 
packs of hounds they had, and how the 
deer and boar act when they're sur- 
rounded. He's shot quail, too, and 
knows 'bout horse races. I like to talk 
*bout the things men do. Women are 
all right for girls, but I'm not a girl." 

o,” said his mother slowly, to her- 
self rather than to him, "you're a man- 
child." 

Vance's arms went around her neck. 

“Don’t cry, Mama. TIl be your boy, 
always. Aunt Kate Lorme always calls 
Uncle Dick her ‘boy,’ and he's lots older 
'"n Papa. It sounds silly to hear a big 
man called a ‘boy,’ but I'll let you do it. 

Gregory says it makes a fellow manly to 
stand for woman's weaknesses. It’s a 
weakness for a woman to want a man to 
be a boy always, isn't it?" 


VI 


MEAT so rare as a day de dune: 
Ah! a day in September at Mama- 
roneck, with a myriad sun diamonds on 
the water, and white yachts that float 
like great birds on the waves," cried 
Gail, stretching her arms toward the sea. 
"I'm happy! happy! I’m not sure that 
my delirium of joy is not plain hysterics, 
bur—I don't care a jot.’ 

“That’s good, Gail.” 

It was Mr. Lorme who spoke. He was 
a pink and silvery bland-faced man of 
fifty-five, looking always as freshly 
scrubbed and clear-eyed as an advertise- 


ment baby. He sat now in a deep willow | 





rocker on the veranda, immaculate in 
white flannels, a pink carnation in his hand. 
He waved its long stem jubilantly. 









Family Eating 
This New Dish? 


Do your little folks, big folks all—know 
the richness and delicacy of Heinz Spaghetti? 






A different —better—kind of Spaghetti—-with a 
new-found flavor. And cooked — all ready to serve. 







It required years to develop the delicious, piguant 
taste. We use choicest Spaghetti, special imported 
cheese and the rich, appetizing Heinz Tomato Sauce. 
That's the secret of the bend. 


Heinz. 
Spashetti 


is not only a dish for the epicure, but one of the world’s 
greatest foods. Rich in protein—the food-factor that means 
sturdy bodies, active brains. Already itis a 
leader in popularity among the 


57 Varieties 


Get a tin of Heinz Spaghetti to-day from your gro- 
cer under Heinz guarantee of money back if you don’t 
pronounce it the best you have ever tasted. 











Others of Heinz 57 Varieties are: 







Heinz Baked Beans, Tomato Ketchup, N 
Euchred Pickle; Tomato Soup; Chili SPAGHETTI 
Sauce,Peanut Butter, MinceMeat,etc. \(A Vitalienn® 





H. J. Heinz Co. 
ACHEDS 


50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz Model Pure Food Kitchens Every Year 
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DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 

















The good 
name of the 
Jones Dairy Farm 
means more to us 
than great riches 
Our sausage is pure. 
It contains the choicest 
parts of young pig pork, 
salt and home-grown 
spices. We are unac- 
quainted with cheapeners 
or preservatives of any kind. 
The hams and bacon we 
make are hickory smoked. 
Weemploy nohurry-up meth- 
ods. It requires in the neigh- 
borhood of six weeks to bring 
them to perfection. 


























Our lard is stirred in open 
kettles. Our packages are net 
weight. 







We fill all orders the day they 
are received, which makes for 
freshness and prompt service. Ask 
your grocer for Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage. Give him a “stand- 
ing order." If he can’t supply 
you, write us; we will see that 
you are supplied—if necessary, 
ship to you direct. 


MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Box 619, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 









, 














We cordially invite you to visit 
Fort Atkinson and see for your- 
self the Jones Dairy Farm. 







In the old farm house (pic- 
tured below) where Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage was made in the 

kitchen for many years, you 
will find us living still. 









Just across the pas- 
ture to the left you 
will find a building 
in which we now 
make it. 
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| blasted much.” 


| beautiful. 


| Sound, trilling an air from “‘Aida.” 





| died from sheer fright.” 





The American Magazine 


“Its good to hear you say you don't 
care, Gail. You've always cared so 


"Which was a great mistake, I now 
see,” laughed Gail. “Pm a dryad. My 
rôle is to gambol and sing. Since time 
began there has never dues a more 
glorious summer than this!" 

“Right!” 

The voice: was hearty, as was every- 
thing about Kate Lorme. She was as 
pink and cherubic as her husband. Her 
eres like blue larkspur, looked fondly at 
the laughing "dryad." In a moment 
Gail's arms were around her. 

"Stay here with me during October, 
Kate, you and Dick. We will motor 
every day, feast ourselves to bursting 
with autumn’s gorgeous golds and reds. 
I had forgotten that the world is so 
You will stay—you will!” 

“Sure, Gail girl," assented Mrs. Lorme. 

Gail kissed each round rosy cheek. 
“You blessed old darling!" she crooned. 
Then, lightly as the dryad she claimed 
to be, she ran from the porch to the 
velvety cushioned lawn down to the 


Mrs. Lorme reached out a hand and 
touched her husband's. There was a 
film of moisture in her eyes. 

“T never realized till this summer just 
what Gail had suffered. Id surely have 
killed George if I'd known she would be 
so like her old self without him.” 

Mr. Lorme chuckled. 

“If George had only known the danger 
he was in from you, Kate, he would’ve 


Mrs. Lorme laughed too, a gurgling 
fat laugh. Her eyes still followed the 
dancing figure. 

“Why, Dick, she’s our little Gail 
Revelling again, as light-hearted and 
girlish as she was before she met that 
scoundrel Orcutt. She’s been a tragedy 
queen for so long I had almost forgotten | 
what a blithesome lass she was. This has 
been a wonderful summer. But— — Will 
it last? I wonder." 

oe Eh?” 

“Dick, I wonder if it hasn’t been too 
wonderful? Doesn’t there seem some- 
thing like, like defiance in her happiness? 
A little too much protesting, too much— 
delirium in it?" 

Mr. Lorme smiled airily. 

"A colt that's been shut up has to 
prance and kick up its heels a little, old 
girl. Gail's the loveliest thing under the 
sun, and the most bewitching. It’s been | 
a deuced fine summer, almost as good's 
having children of our own to have her 
and Vance to dote on. There's a chap. 
Vance is like old Frank Orcutt, George's 
father, as honest as the day. He inherits 
Gail's beauty, and nothing from George | 











that I can see. He'll redeem the Orcutt 
name." 

“I wonder how George is," mused 
Mrs. Lorme. Vance hasn't been to see | 
him since they came to Mamaroneck, 
and it's not more than twenty miles from 
here." | 

“Childlike, he's lost his interest." 

"No," said Mrs. Lorme decidedly. 
“It’s because he’s sensed that Gail doesn't : 
want him to go. It’s pathetic the way 
the little fellow enjoys seeing her happy. | 
But he hasn't forgotten his father. It’s | 
curious how he adores that wastral. I 
believe he would risk even making Gail 











Dining-room in a beautiful Pasadena 
home lighted by an Alba Semi-indirect 
Bowl equipped with Tungsten lamps 





Modern Lighting and 
the Doctor's Warning 


modern 
lighting is frequently the cause 


Doctors say that 


of headaches, indigestion, 
nervousness, insomnia and ail- 
ments you can't account for. 
Harsh light from  incandes- 
cent and mantle lamps irritates 
affects 
the whole nervous system. 


the optic nerve, and 


The remedy is to temper 
your light to the eye: and Alba 
does this. You can make 


your light beneficial to the 


eyes and health of all by using 


Alba Shades and Globes 
for Hygienic Lighting 


Alba takes the sting out of 
brilliant light; makes it soft, beau- 
tiful and restful, and gives you 
more light than you are now get- 
ting. It safeguards the eyesight 
and health of everybody in your 
home. Alba also brings out the 
beauties of your rooms and fur- 
nishings as no other light has 
ever done before. 

Buy an Alba shade from your 
dealer and try it alongside of any 
other shade—then you will know 
the difference and will change to 
Alba throughout your residence. 

Home Lighting—write for book 42-L. 

Business Lighting—write for book 47-L. 


Macbeth -Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also 
in New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati 


Reg. U. 8. : : 
St. Louis, Boston, Toronto 
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N CUT GLASS; in & 

rock crystal; and in 
engraved crystal glass — 
nothing but dey will 
meet your wants. 

It is recognized 
the world's best, 
world over. 

Look for the sey 
name-plate engraved on 
every piece. 


as 
the 


A Libbey dealer in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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Nxw Yonk, Binghamton PUN 
c er! cal sam 
Jane Grey School for Girls 2355 Snin 
Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
ience, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 





Principals | Ey, Vinersia Joxes, A. B. 
BRENAU Conservatory 


Gainesville, Ga , among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College 
of highest grade; Conservatory in affiliation, The South's repre- 
sentative among national colleges for women. Students from 30 
states. Catalogue and booklet, '"The Brenau Girl," on request. 


Do You Sell Magazine Subscriptions? 


If so, and you do not have our terms on 
Woman's Home Companion and The American 
Magazine, you are doing your pocketbook an 
injustice. No matter what other publishers 
you represent, write me NOW. Chief of 
Subscription Staff, The Crowell Publishing 
Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











unhappy if George knew him and took 
any pleasure in his company." She 
leaned forward, squinted up her eyes so 
as to see better. “Gail must have in- 
tercepted the letter carrier; isn't that a 
letter in her hand? And what's hap- 
pened?” she cried. "Look at her, Dick" 

Mr. Lorme glanced carelessly across 
the lawn at the figure moving slowly to- 
ward them, a drooping, listless figure, un- 
like the dryad that had skimmed over 
the grass a few minutes before. His 
mind was on the letter carrier. He went 
hurriedly into the house to get a letter he 
wanted to mail. His wife gazed anxiously 
ahead, fearful, vet she knew not of what. 
She rose and went down the path to 
meet her, her arms held out protectingly. 

"What is it, Gail? What has hap- 
pened?” 

Gail held out a letter. 

“Read,” she moaned, and pushed Mrs. 
Lorme to a bench, sliding beside her 
to the ground, her head burying itself 
against the woman's knees. 

The letter was from Morris Underwood, 
the alienist in whose charge Orcutt had 
been placed. It read: 


Dear Mrs. Oncurr: 

For the past three months Mr. Orcutt has 
been steadily improving. llis condition is 
now so satisfactory that I have notified the 
District Attorney that there is no occasion 
for him to remain in a sanatorium. 

Acting upon this notification, Drs. Upman 


and Scott, appointed by the law, have this | 
weck examined Mr. Orcutt, and they concur | 


The District Attorney has 
discharge. You should 


in my opinion. 
consented to his 


shortly receive a communication from him | 
and legal instructions as to the definite steps | 


to take for Mr. Orcutt’s removal from my 


custody, if such has not already preceded this | 


letter. Mr. Orcutt will still be under the 
espionage of the State, but only perfunctorily. 
I did not consult you about his removal, feeling 


that it would be kinder not to arouse hopes | 


till I had something definite to tell you. 
Though Mr. Orcutt is virtually a well man, 

he is still unable to remember about himself 

and his personal alfairs, Old associations may 


(I only say may) bring him to full conscious- | 


ness of his past. If this does not follow, he 
will have to learn anew about his family and 
associates. In either case early renewal of 
his family life is advised. 

It would be well for you and your little 
son to see him here once before his return 
home. He remembers having seen Vance 
here; of you he has no recollection. It seems 
to impress him as very odd, and amusingly so, 
that he should have a wife and child. It will 
be easier for him to adjust himself to the new 
environment (his home will now be new to 
him) if he first loses any sense of strangeness 
he may have in your society. 

Please come prepared to find a husband who 
does not know you and who is somewhat 
frightened over the prospect of meeting you. 

Kindly notify me upon receipt of this as to 
the day and hour of your visit. 

Yours respectfully, 
Morris UNDERWOOD 


Mrs. Lorme let the letter weakly flutter 
to the ground. She strove in vain for words 
to give comfort to the woman crouching 
at her knees. But what was there to say 
or do in this awful dilemma, awful even 
to her restricted knowledge of it. 

Gail’s face raised slowly, more stricken 
with terror than her friend had yet seen 
it. She stumbled to her feet. 

“You can't help me, Kate... .. No 
one can help! No one can help me!” 

(To be continued) 
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"HE. Old Colony pattern is 
a Colonial design of true 
simplicity, reflecting the dignity 
of the older craftsmanship with 
the beauty of today. 
Backed with an unqualified 
guarantee made possible by an 
actual test of over 65 years. 
Sold by leading dealers.” Send for 
illustrated catalogue “L-30.” 
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Angel Island 


By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


Author of the ** Phoebe and Ernest? Stories 


Y OU have read the primitive love stories that grew out of the situation that Mrs. Gillmore so vividly created. 
Now that the capture is completed they come to a new set of problems and questions involving the relations of 


men and women. 


reader in episode, in dialogue, in fresh aspects. 


in little. 


In this installment and the chapters that follow to the end, these problems roll on before the 
On this little desert island you see the world of men and women 
We come to the children, the conflict between the men and women as to the education of the children, 


the half-tragedies of illicit wooing, the limiting of women's activities by the men, the opposition and freeing of the 


women. 


wonderfully fascinating set of characters and circumstances. 
Gertrude Atherton, the great novelist, writes of this romance: 
“Like all fine allegories it combines first-class psychology with a first-class yarn, no easy task. And it 


certainly contains the essence of the woman question, to say nothing of the matrimonial 


Witter Bynner, the poet and prominent Feminist, writes: 
“If Olive Schreiner had been an American, she might have written such an allegory as ‘Angel Island’ to 


symbolize and celebrate Feminism. 


Indeed the whole woman movement is, without your realizing it, brought clearly before you in this 


1» 


‘Angel Island’ avers that Feminism is the friendliest rebellion on record; 


and Inez Haynes Gillmore proves in her sprivhtly poetic romance that one may ‘see the vision’ without losing 


one’s sense of humor. 


Three long cheers for Mrs. Gillmore !” 


Even if you have not read a line of this novel up to the present chapters, you must read this part and the 


one that follows. 


T THE water’s edge four children 
were playing. 
Honey-Boy had waded out waist- 


deep. A sturdy, dark, strong- 
bodied, tiny replica of his father, he stood 
in an exact reproduction of one of Honey’s 
poses, his arms folded over his little 
pouter-pigeon chest, lips pursed, brows 
frowning, dimples inhibited, gazing into 
the water. 

Just beyond, one foot on the bottom, 
Peterkin pretended to swim. Peterkin 
had an unearthly beauty that was half 
Clara’s coloring—combination of tawny 
hair with grey-green eyes—and half 
Pete’s expression—the look, doubly- 
strange, of the Celt and the genius. 
Slender and beautifully-formed, grace- 
ful, he was, in every 'possible way, a con- 
trast to virile little Billy-Boy; he was 
even elegant; he had the look of a fairy 
prince. Far up the beach, cuddled in a 
warm puddle, naked, sat a fat red- 
headed baby, Frank Merrill, Junior. He 
watched the others intently for a while. 
Then breaking into a grin which nearly 
bisected the face under the fiery thatch, 
he began an imitative paddle with his 
pudgy hands and feet. 

Flitting hither and yon, hovering one 
moment at the water’s edge and another 
at Junior's side, moving with a capricious 
will o' the wisp motion that dominated 
the whole picture, flew Angela. 

Beautiful as the other children were, 
they sank to commonplaces in contrast 
with Angela. 

For Angela was a being of faery. Her 
single loose garment, serrated at the edges, 
knee-length and armless, left slits at 
the back for a pair of wings to emerge. 
Tin these wings were and yet they were 
perfect in form; they soared above her 
head, soft, fine, shining, delicate as 
milkweed-down and of a white that was 
beginning near the shoulders to deepen 
to a pale rose. 

Angela’s little body was as slender as 
a flower-stem. Her limbs showed but 
the faintest of curves, her skin but the 
faintest of tints. Her hair floating free 
to her shoulders, more than any other 
detail, seemed to accent the quality of 
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faery in her personality. In calm it 
clung to her head like a pale-gold mist; 
in breeze it floated away from it like a 
golden nimbus. When she passed from 
shadow to sunshine, the light seemed to 
dissolve her hair and wing-edges, as though 
it were gradually taking her to itself. 

The ripples in the cove grew to little 
waves, to big waves, to combers. The 
women talked and the children played. 
Honey-Boy and Peterkin waded out to 
their shoulders, dipped and pretended 
to swim back. Angela flew out to meet 
a wave bigger than the others, balanced 
on its crest. Wings out-spread, she 
fluttered back, descended when the 
crash came in a shower of raindrops. 
She dipped and rose, her feathers dripping 
molten silver, flew onto the advancing 
crest. 


" ( AH," Lulu said, “I do so want a little 

girl. I threatened if this one was a 
boy to drown it." “This one" proved 
to be a bundle lying on the pine-needles 
at her side. The bundle stirred and 
emitted a querulous protest. She picked 
it up and it proved to be a baby—just 
such another sturdy little dark creature 
as Honey-Boy must have been. “Your 
mother wouldn't exchange you for a 
million girls now," Lulu addressed him 
fondly. "I pray every night though 
that the next one will be a girl.” 

“I want a girl too," Clara said. “Well, 
we'l see next spring." Clara had not 
been happy at the prospect of her first 
maternity—but she was jubilant over 
her second. 

"[t will be nice for Angela too," 
Peachy said, “to have some little girl 
to play with. Come baby!" she called 
in a sudden access of tenderness. 

Angela flew down from the tip of a 
billow, came fluttering and flying up the 
beach. She reached the group of mothers, 
not by direct flight, but a complicated 
method of curving, arching, dipping and 
circling. Peachy arose, balanced her- 
self, caught her little daughter in mid- 
air, kissed her. The women handed 
her from one to the other, petting and 
caressing her. 


Whether man or woman, there is something in it for you as to the ideas of the present day. 


Julia received her last. She sat with 
Angela in the curve of her arm, one hand 
caressing the drooped wings. It was 
like holding a little wild bird. With every 
breeze, Angela’s wings opened. And 
always, hands, feet, hair, feathers flut- 
tered with some temperamental unrest. 

The boys, tiring of the waves, came 
scrambling in their direction. Half-way 
up the beach, they too came upon the 
boulder in the path. It was too high 
and smooth for them to climb, but they 
immediately set themselves to do it. 
Peterkin pulled himself half-way up, only 
immediately to fall back. Junior stood 
for an instant imitatively reaching up 
with his baby hands, then abandoning 
the attempt, waddled off after a big but- 
terfly. Honey-Boy slipped and slid to 
the ground, but he was up in an instant 
and at it again. 

Angela fluttered with baby-violence. 
le opened her arms. The child 
eaped from her lap, started half-running, 
half-flying, caught a seaward-going breeze, 
sailed to the top of the boulder. She 
balanced herself there, gazing trium- 

hantly down on Billy-Boy who, flat on 
his stomach, red in the face, his black eyes 
bulging out of his head, still pulled and 
tugged and strained. 

“Honey-Boy’s tried to climb that rock 
every day for three months," Lulu an- 
nounced proudly. “Hell do it some 
day. I never saw such persistence. If 
he gets a thing into his head, I can’t do 
anything with him.” 

“Angela starts to climb it occasionally," 
Peachy said. “But of course I always 
stop her. I'm afraid she'll hurt her feet." 

bove the rock stretched the bough of 
a big pine. As she contemplated it, a 
look óf wonder grew in Angela's eyes— 
of question, of uncertainty. Suddenly it 
became resolution. She spread her wings, 
bounded into the air, fluttered upwards 
and alighted squarely on the bough. 

“Oh, Angela!” Peachy called anxiously. 
Then joyously. "Look at my baby. 
She'll be flying’as high as we did, in a few 
years. Oh, how I love to think of that!” 

Three years had brought some 
changes to the women of Angel Island 
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get six teeth. 
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They were still wingless. They wore | 
long trailing garments that concealed | 
their feet. These garments differed in | 
color and decoration, but they were alike | 
in one detail—floating wing-like draperies 
hung from the shoulders. | 

Chiquita had grown so large as to be 
almost unwieldy. But her tropical color- | 
ing retained its vividness, retained its | 
breath-taking quality of picturesqueness, 
retained its “alluring languor. She sat 
now holding a huge fan. Indeed, since 
the day that Honey piled the fans on the 
beach Chiquita had never been without 
one in her hand. Scarlet, the scarlet of 
her lost pinions, seemed to be her color. 
Her gown was scarlet. 


ULU had not grown big, but she had 
grown round. That look of the primi- 
tive woman which had made her strange 
had softened and sobered. Her beauté trou- 
blante had gone. Her face was the face 
of a happy woman. The maternal look 
in her eyes was duplicated by the married 
look in her figure. She was always busy. 
Even now, though she chattered, she 
sewed; her little fingers fluttered like the 
wings of an imprisoned bird. Indeed, she 
looked like a little sober mother bird in 
her gray and brown draperies. She was 
the best housewife among them. Honey 
lacked no creature comfort. 

Clara also had filled out. In figure, she 
had improved; her elfin thinness had be- 
come slimness, delicately-curved and 
subtly-contoured. Also her coloring had 
deepened; she was like a woman cast in 
gold. But her expression was not pleas- 
ant. Her light, gray-green eyes had a 
petulant look; her lips a petulant droop. 
She was restless; something about her 
moved always. Either her long slender 
fingers adjusted her hair or her long 
slender feet beat a tattoo. And ever her 
figure shifted from one fluid pose to an- 
other. She wore jewels in her elaborately 
arranged hair, jewels about her neck, 
on her wrists, on her fingers. Her green 
draperies were embroidered in beads. 
She was, in fact, always—costumed is 
perhaps the most appropriate word. 
She dressed Peterkin picturesquely too; 
she was always studying the illustrations 
in their few books for ideas. Clara was 
one of those women at whom instinctivel 
other women gaze—and gaze always with 
a question in their eyes. 

Peachy was at the height of her blond 
bloom, all pearl and gold, all rose and 
aquamarine. But something had gone out 
of her face—brilliance. And something 
had come into it—pathos. Her look of a 
mischievous boy had turned to a wild 
gypsy look of strangeness, a look of long- 
ing mixed with melancholy. 

In some respects there was more history 
written on her than any of the others. 
But it was tragic history. At Angela's 
birth. Peachy had gone insane. There 
had come times when for hours she 
shrieked or whispered, “My wings! My 
wings! Mv wings!" The devoted care of 
the other four women had saved her; she 
was absolutely normal now. Her figure 
still carried its suggestion of a potential, 
young-boy-like strength; but maternity 
had given a droop, exquisitely feminine, 
to the shoulders. She always wore blue— 
something that floated and shimmered 
with every move. 








Julia had changed little; for in her case 
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neither marriage nor maternity had laid 
its transmogrifying touch upon her. Her 
deep blue-gray eyes, of which the golden 
lashes seemed like reeds shadowing lonely 
lakes, had turned as strange as Peachy’s, 
but it was a different strangeness. er 
mouth, that double sculpturesque ripple 
of which the. upper lip protruded an 
infinitesimal fraction beyond the lower 
one, drooped like Clara’s; but it drooped 
with a different expression. 

She had the air of one who looks ever 
into the distance and who broods on 
what she sees there. Perhaps because 
of this, her voice had deepened to a 
thrilling intensity. Her hair pulled 
straight back to her neck from the perfect 
oval of her face. It hung in a single, 
honey-colored braid, and it hung to the 
very ground. She always wore white. 

“Do you remember the first time we 
ever saw them?” Lulu asked after a long 
time. This was obviously a deliberate 
hatking back to lighter things. A gleam 
of reminiscence, both mischievous and 
tender, fired her slanting eyes. 


HE others smiled too. Even Peachy's 

face relaxed from the look of tension 
that had come into it. ‘I often think that 
was the happiest time," she sighed. “Do 
you remember what fun it was coming 
to the camp when they were asleep? Do 
you remember how we used to study 
their faces to find out what kind of people 
they were?" 

"And do you remember"— Chiquita 
rippled a low laugh—‘“‘how we would 
leap into the air if they stirred or spoke 
in their sleep? Once Honey started to 
wake up—and we were off over the water 
before he could get his eyes open." 

"Oh, but Honey told me that he heard 
us laugh that time," Lulu explained. 
“He told the men the next day and, oh, 
how they joked him!" 

“And then," Chiquita went on, “once, 
Billy actually did wake up. You were 
bending over him, Julia, I remember we 
all kept as still as the dead. And you— 
oh, Julia, you were wonderful!—you did 
not even réithe. He seemed to fade 
back into sleep again.” 

“He says now that I hypnotized him,” 
Julia said. 

“Do you remember,” Clara took it up, 
“that we even considered kidnapping 
one of them? If we'd known what to do 
with him, I think we might have tried it." 

“Yes,” said Chiquita. "But I think 
it was just as well we didn't. We wouldn't 
have carried it off well. There's some- 
thing about them that's terrifying. Do 
you remember that time we saved Honey 
from the shark, how we trembled all the 
time we carried him through the air? He 
knew it, too—I noticed how triumphantly 
he smiled." 

* Honey told me once," Lulu said in a 

low tone, “that it was the fact that we 
trembled—that we seemed so much 
women, in spite of being creatures of the 
air—that made him determine to capture 
us. 
“Well, there's something about them 
that weakens you," Chiquita said in a 
puzzled tone. “Its like a spell. At 
first I always felt quivery and trembly, 
if I stood near them." 

“Its power," Julia said. 

“T used even to be afraid of their 
voices," Chiquita went on. 
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“Oh, so was I,” Lulu agreed. *'I felt 
as I did when I heard thunder for the 
first time. It went through me. It made 
me shake. I was afraid, but I wanted to 
hear it again.” 

“Do you remember the first time we 
saw them walk!” Clara said. Her face 
twisted with an expression of a past 
loathing. “How it disgusted us! It 
seemed to me the most hideous motion 
I had ever seen, so unnatural, so un- 
graceful, so repellent. It took me a 
long time to get used to that. And as for 
their running—” 

“Its curious how that feeling still 
lingers in us," said Peachy. “That con- 
tempt for the thing that walks. Oc- 
casionally Angela starts to imitate the 
boys—it seems as if I should fly out of 
my skin with horror. I shall always feel 
superior to Ralph, I know." 


O YOU remember the first. talks 

we ever had after we'd got our 
first glimpse of them?” said Clara. “How 
astonished we were, and half frightened 
and yet—in a queer way—excited and 
curious." 

“And after we'd got over our fright,” 
Lulu carried the memories along, “and 
had made up our minds we didn't care 
whether they discovered us or not, what 
fun we had with them!" 

"Oh, they're awfully stupid about 
seeing or guessing things," Peachy said 
disdainfully. “My mind always leaps 
way ahead of Ralph’s.” 

“Do you remember that at first we 
used to have regular councils,” Lulu 
said, ‘‘ before—before—” 

“Before we agreed each to go our own 
way,” Peachy finished it for her. 

“All of us pitted against you, Julia.” 
Chiquita sighed. “I often think now, 
Julia, how you used to talk to us. How 
mu used to beg us not to o to the island. 

"he prophecies you made! They've all 
come true. I can hear you now: ‘Don’t 
go to the island.’ ‘Come away with me 
and we will fly back south before it is too 
late. ‘Come away while you can!’ ‘In 
a little while, it will be too late. ‘In a 
little while, I shall not be able to help 
you!" 

“And how we fought you, Julia! 
Clara said. “How we denied everything 

ou said, every one of us knowing in her 
hoa that you were right!" 

“But,” fala said, "later, I told you 
that I might not be able to help my- 
self, and you see I wasn’t.’ 

"Did they ever guess that we had 
quarreled, I wonder?" Clara said. 

“Yes,” Lulu answered eagerly. *Honey 
guessed it. Now wasn't that clever of 
him?" 

“Not so very," Clara said languidly. 
“I guessed that they had quarreled. 
And I had a strong suspicion," she added 
consciously, "that it was about us." 

“I wonder," Peachy said somberly, 
"what would have happened if we had 
taken Julia's advice!" 

“Are you sorry, Peachy?” Julia asked. 

“No, I'm not sorry exactly," Peachy 
answered slowly. have Angela, of 
course. Are you sorry, Julia?" 

“No,” said Julia. 

“Julia,” and now it was Lulu who 

uestioned, “why do you not marry 

illy when you love fis so?" The 
seriousness of her tone, the warmth of 
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affection in her little brown face robbed 
this question of any appearance of im- 
pertinence. 

“Lulu,” Julia answered simply, “I 
don’t know why. Only that something 
inside has always said, ‘Wait!’” 

“Well, you did well,” Peachy said 
bitterly, “for at least Billy loves you 
just as much as at first. I don't see hini 
racing over to the Clubhouse the moment 
his dinner is eaten. I don't see him 
spending his Sundays in long exploring 
tramps. I don't see him making plans 
to go off into the interior for a week at a 
time." 

"But he would be just like all the 
others, Julia," Clara explained carefully, 
“if you'd married him. Keep out of it 
as long as vou can!" 

“Don’t ever marry him, Julia," Chi- 
quita said. “Keep your life a perpetual 
wooing.” 

“Marry him to-morrow, Julia,” Lulu 
advised. “Oh, I cannot think what my 
life would have been without Honey-Boy 
‘and Honey-Bunch.” 

“T shall marry Billy sometime,” Julia 
said. “But I don’t know when. hen 
that little inner voice stops saying, 
“Wait!’” 

“T wonder,” Peachy said again, “what 
would have happened if—” 

"It was our fate,” Chiquita said phi- 
losophically, “the Great Doom that our 
people used to talk of. Come to this 
island we would and come we did! And 
this is the end of it; we—we sit moveless 
from sun-up to sun-down, we who have 
soared into the clouds. We sit here 
helpless and watch these creatures who 
walk desert us daily—desert us—crea- 


tures who once could fly—leave us here | 


helpless and alone.” 

"But in the beginning," Lulu said 
anxiously, “they did try to take us with 
them. But it tired them so to carry us, 
for that’s what in effect they do.” 


"BUT there was one time just after | 


we were married when it was all 


wonderful," said Peachy. ‘I did not even | 


miss the flying, for it seemed to me that 
Ralph made up for the loss of my wings 
by his love and service. Then they 
began to build the New Camp, and 
gradually everything changed." 

“You see, they love their work more 
than they do us," Peachy explained. | 
"Or at least it seems to interest them 
more." | 

“Why not,” Julia interpolated quietly. 
"We're the same all the time. We | 
don't change and grow. Their work does 
change and grow. It presents new as- 
pects every day, new questions and 
problems and difficulties, new answers | 
and solutions and adjustments. It 
makes them think all the time. They 
love to think." She added this as one 
who announces a discovery, long pon- 
dered over. “They enjoy thinking." 

“Yes,” Lulu said wonderingly, “that’s 
true, isn’t it? That never occurred to 
me. They really do like thinking. How 
curious! I hate to think.” 

“T never think,” Chiquita announced. 

“I won't think,” said eachy. “I feel. 
That’s the way to live.” 

“I don't have to think," Clara de- 
clared proudly. "I've something better 
than thought—instinct and intuition." 














Julia was silent. 


Y 


ar 


“I am diseased of mind and 
body—a coward at heart—an 
outcast—a prowler. I cringe 
from danger as a starved cur 
cringes—and I snap at those 
who fear me. 


“I work on the hope that my 
victims are defenseless, impo- 
tent, afraid. When faced by a 
resolute man who is armed, I 
cease to be a menace; for I do 
not fight—I prey. 

“Tf I knew that every home 
was defended I would cease to 
be a burglar.” 
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“Julia is like them," Lulu said, study- 
ing Julia’s absent face tenderly. “She 
likes to think. It doesn't hurt, or bother, 
or irritate, or tire—or make her look old. 
It's as easy for her as breathing. That's 
why the men like to talk to her." 

" Well," Clara remarked triumphantly, 
“T don't have to think in order to have 
the men about me. I'm very glad of 
that." 

This was true. The second year of 
their stay in Angel Island, the other 
four women had rebuked Clara for this 
tendency to keep men about her—with- 
out thinking. 

“Tt is not necessary for us to think,” 
said Peachy with a sudden spirited lift 
of her head from her shoulders. The 
movement brought back some of her 
old-time vivacity and luster. Her thick, 
brilliant, springy hair seemed to rise a 
little from her forehead. And under her 
draperies that which remained of what 
had once been wings stirred faintly. 

“They must think, just as they must 
walk, because they are earth-creatures. 
They cannot exist without infinite care 
and labor. We don’t have to think any 
more than we have to walk, for we are 
air-creatures. And air-creatures only fly 
and feel. We are superior to them.” 

“Peachy,” Julia said again. Her voice 
thrilled as though some thought, long 
held quiescent within her, had burst its 
way to expression. It rang like a bugle. 
It vibrated like a violin-string. “That 
is the mistake we’ve made all our lives, 
a mistake that’s held us here tied to this 
Camp for four years, the idea that we 
are superior in some way—stronger, 
more beautiful, more good than they. 
But think a moment! Are we? True, 
we are, as you say, creatures of the air. 
True, we were born with wings. But 
didn't we have to come down to the 
earth to eat and sleep, to love, to marry 
and to bear our young? Our trouble is 
that—" 

And just then, *Here they come!" 
Lulu cried happily. 


ULU'S eyes turned away from the 
group of women. Her brown face had 
lighted as though somebody had placed 
a torch behind it. Strings of little 
dimples that her plumpness had brough: 
in its wake olaya about her mouth. 

The trail from the jungle ran between 
bushes which gradually grew lower and 
lower, until it merged with a path 
shooting straight across the sand to the 
Playground. 

or a while the heads of the file of men 
appeared above the bushes; then came 
shoulders, waists, knees, until the whole 
figure was revealed. They strode through 
the jungle with the walk of conquerors. 

They were so absorbed in talk as not 
to realize that the Camp was in sight. 
Every woman’s eye, and some subtle 
revivifying excitement temporarily dis- 
persed the discontent there, had found 
her mate long before he remembered to 
look in her direction. 

'The children heard the voices and 
immediately raced, laughing and shout- 
ing, to meet them. Angela, beating her 
pinions in a very frenzy of haste, arrived 
first. She fluttered away from out- 
stretched arms until she reached her 
father. Ralph lifted her to his breast, 
carried her snuggled there, his lips against 
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her hair. Honey and Pete absently 
swung their sons to their shoulders and 
went on talking. Junior, tired out by his 
exertions, sat down plumply half way. 
Grinning radiantly, he waited for the 
procession to overtake him. 

“Peachy,” Julia said in an aside, 
"have you ever asked Ralph what he 
intends to do about Angela's wings?" 

"What he intends to do?" Peachy 
echoed. “What can he intend to do? 
What has he to say about them anyway?" 

“He may not intend anything," Julia 
said gravely, “Still, if I were you, I'd 
have a talk with him.” 

Time had brought its changes to the 
five men as to the five women; but they 
were not such devastating changes. 

Honey led the march, a huge wreath 
of uprooted blossoming plants hanging 
about his neck. He was at the prime of 


his strength, the zenith of his beauty and, | 


in the semi-nudity that the climate per- 
mitted, more than ever like a young 
wood-god. Health shone from his skin 
in a copper-bronze that seemed to over- 
lay the flesh like armor. Happiness shone 

om his eyes in a fire-play that seemed 
never to die down. 

Close behind Honey came Billy Fairfax, 
still shock-headed, his blond hair faded 
to tow, slimmer, more serious, more fine. 
His eyes ran ahead of the others, found 
Julia’s face, lighted up. His gaze lin- 
gered there in a tender smile. 


JUST over Billy's shoulder, Pete ap- 
peared, a Pete as thin and nervous as 
ever, the incipient black beard still prick- 
ling in tiny ink spots through a skin 
stained a deep mahogany. There was 
some subtle change in Pete that was not 
of the flesh but of the spirit. Perhaps 
the look in his face had tamed a little. 
But in its place had come a question: 
undoubtedly he had gained in spiritual 
dignity and in humorous quality. 

Ralph Addington followed Pete. And 
Ralph also had changed. True, he retained 
his inalienable air of elegance, an ele- 
gance a little too sartorial. And even after 
his years in the jungle, he maintained 
his picturesqueness. Long-haired, liquid- 
eyed, still with a beard symmetrically 
pointed and a mustache carefully cropped, 
he was more than ever like a young girl's 
idea of an artist. And yet something 
different had come into his face. The 
slight touch of gray in his wavy hair did 
not account for it, nor the lines, netting 
delicately his long-lashed eyes. The eyes 
themselves bore a baffled expression, half 
of revolt, half of resignation, as one who 
has at last found the immovable obstacle, 
who accepts the situation even while he 
rebels against it. 

At the end of the line came Merrill, a 
doubly transformed man, looking at the 
same time younger and Mhandsomer. 
Bigger and even more muscular than 
formerly, his eyes were wide-open and 
sparkling, his mouth had lost its rigidity 
of contour. His look of severity, of 
asceticism, had vanished. Nothing but 
his classic regularity remained and that 
had been beautifully colored by the 
weather. 

The five couples wound through the 
trail which led from the Playground to 
the Camp, the men holding the babies 
on one shoulder, half-carrying their wives 
with onè arm about their waists. 
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The Camp had changed. The originai 
cabins had spread by an addition of 
one or two or three rooms to sprawling 
bungalow size. Not an atom of their 
wooden structure showed. Blocks of 
green, cubes of color, only open doorwavs 
and windows betrayed that they were 
dwelling-places. A tide of tropical jungk 
beat in waves of green with crests of 
rainbow up to the very walls. "There it 
was met by a backwash of the vines 
which embowered the cabins, by a stream 
of blossoms which flooded and cascaded 
down their sides. 


THE married ones stopped at the Camp. 
eu Billy and Julia continued up the 
beach 

“How did the work go to-day, Honey?” 
Lulu asked in a perfunctory tone as they 
moved away from the Playground. 

“Fine!” Honey answered enthusi- 
astically. ‘Recreation Hall is going to 
be a corker. We've decided to enlarge 
the plan by another three feet." He 
stop ed to light his pipe. 

ave you really?” said Lulu. “Dear 
me, you’ve torn your shirt again.” 

“Yes,” said Honey puffing violently. 
"a nail. And we're going to have a tennis 
court at one side—not a little squeezed- 
up affair like this, but a big, fine one. 
We're going to lay out a golf course too. 
That will be some job. Gee, J wish we 
had some really tennis-balls!” 

"Yes, I should think it would be," 
agreed Lulu. “Do you know, Honev, 
Clara's really an awful cat! She's dread- 
fully jealous of Peachy. The things she 
says to her! She knows Pete’s still half 
in love with her. Peachy understands 
him on his art side as Clara can't. Clara 
simply hands it to Pete if he looks ar 
Peachy.” 

"And to-day," Honey interrupted 
eagerly, “we doped out a scheme for a 
series of canals to run right round the 
whole place, with gardens on the bank 
You see we can tap the lake water and—" 
“That will be great," said Lulu, but 
there was no enthusiasm in her tone. 
"And really, Honey, Peachy's in a dread- 
ful state of nerves. Of course she knows 
that Ralph is still crazy about Julia and 
always will be, just because Julia’s lke 
a stone to him— Oh, you know the kind 
of a man Ralph is. The only woman you 
can depend on him to be faithful to is 
the one that won't have him round. I 
don't think that bothers Peachy, though. 


| She adores Julia. If she could fly a little 


while in the afternoon, an hour, say. | 
know it would cure her.” 

“Too bad. But of course we couldn't 
let you girls fly again. Besides, I doubt 
very much if, after so many cuttings, 
your wings would ever grow any morc. 
You don’ t realize it yourselves perhaps. 
but you’re much more healthy and normal 
without wings." 

“I don't mind being without them w 
much myself,” Lulu said, a little doubt- 
fully, “though I think they would help 
me with Honey-Boy and Honev-Bunch. 
Sometimes—” She did not finish. 

"And then," Honey went on decidedly. 

"it's not natural for women to fy. Ged 
never intended them to.” 

“It is wonderful,” Lulu said admir- 
ingly, “how men know exactly what Ged 


| intended.” 


HI ie 


Honey roared. “IF you'd ever heard 
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the term sarcasm, my dear, I should think 
you were slipping something over on me. 
In point of fact, we don't know what 
God intended. Nobody does. But we 
know better than you; the man's life 
broadens us." 

“Then I should think—" Lulu began. 
But again she did not finish. 

"We're going to make a tower of rocks 
on the central island of the lake," Honey 
wenton. ‘‘When it’s finished, we're going 
to cover it with that vine which has the 
scarlet butterfly flowers. Pete says the | 
reflections in. the water will be pretty 
neat." 


CHE It sounds charming! And, | 


hiquita is so lazy. Little Junior | 


Honey, 
runs wild. He's nearly two, and she 
hasn't made a strip of clothing for him 
yet. It's Frank's fault, though. He never 
notices anything. I really think you 
men ought to do something about that." 

“And then,” Honey went on. But he 
tiopped * What's the use?” he muttered 
under his breath. He subsided, enveloped 
himself in a cloud of smoke and listened 
half-amused, half-irritated, to Lulu’s 
pauseless, squirrel-like chatter. 


i Y DEAR,” Frank Merrill said to 

Chiquita after dinner, “the New 
Camp is growing famously. Six months 
more and you will be living in your new 
home. The others, Pete especially, are 
very much interested in the Recreation 
Hall. They have just worked out a new 
scheme for parks and gardens. It is 
very interesting, though purely decora- 
tive. It offers many AUA tap problems. 
„But for my own part I must confess I am 
more interested in the library. It will 
be most gratifying to see all our books 
ranged on shelves, classified and cata- 
logued at last. I suggested to-day that 
we draw up a constitution for Angel | 





there will be a third generation growing 


up here. And then the population will |% 


increase amazingly. Besides, it offers 
many subjects for discussion in our 
evenings at the Clubhouse—" etc., etc. 

Holding the tired-out little Junior in 
her lap, Chiquita rocked and fanned her- 
self and napped, and woke, and rocked 


and fanned herself and napped again. 


"OH DON'T bore me with any talk | 

about the New Camp," Clara was 
saying to Pete. ‘I’m not an atom inter- | 
ested in it." | 

[11 ’ ^ 2 

But you're going to live there some- 
time," Pete remonstrated, wrinkling in 
perplexity his fiery, freckled face. 

“Yes, but I don't feel as if I were. It's 
all so far away. And I never see it. If 
I'd had anything to say about it, I might 
feel differently. But I haven't. So please 
don't inflict it on me." 

* But it's the inspiration of building it 
for you women," Pete said gravely, “that 
makes us men work like slaves. We're 
only doing it for your sake. . It is the 
expression. of our love and admiration 
for you." 

"Oh, slush!" said Clara flippantly, 
borrowing from Honey's vocabulary. “I 
don't want to be an inspiration for any- 
thing." 

"All right then," Pete said in an 
aggrieved tone. ‘‘ But you are an inspira- 
tion just the same. It is the chief voca- 
tion of women." He moved over to the 
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desk and took up a bunch of papers 
there. 

"Oh, are you going to write again 
this evening?" Clara asked in a burst 
of despair. 

"Yes," Pete said hesitatingly, “I 
thought I'd write for an hour or two 
and then I'd go out." 

Clara groaned. “If you leave me an- 
other minute of this day, I shall go mad," 
she said. “I’ve had nothing but house- 
work all the morning and then a little 
talk with the girls late this afternoon. 
I want something different now." 

* Well, let me read the third act to 
you," Pete offered. 

“No, I don't feel like being read to. 
I want some excitement." Pete sighed, 
and put his manuscript down. “All 
right," he said. "Let's go in swimming. 
But I'll have to leave you after an hour." 

“Are you going to see Peachy?” Clara 
demanded shrilly. 

** No!” Pete's tone was stern. “I’m 
going to the Clubhouse." 


“How has everything gone to-day, 
Billy?” Julia asked, as they sar 
looking out to sea. 

“Rather well," Billy answered. ‘‘We 
were all in a working mood and all in 
good spirits. We've done more to-day 
than we've done in any three days be- 
fore. At noon, while we were eating our 
lunch, I showed them your plans." 

“You didn't say—” 

“T didn’t peep. I promised, you know. 
I let them assume hak they were mine. 
They went wild over them, threw all 
kinds of fits. You see, Pete has a really 
fine artistic sense that’s going to waste 
in all these minor problems of construction 
and drainage. Liste myself that I, 
too, have some taste. Addington and 
Honey are both good workmen; that is, 
they work steadily under instruction. 
Merrill’s only an inspired plumber, of 
course. Pete and I have been feeling for 
a long time that we wanted to do some- 
thing more creative, more esthetic. This 
is just the thing we needed. I'm glad you 
thought it out, for I was beginning to 
grow stale. I sometimes wonder what 
will happen when the New Camp is en- 
tirely built and there's nothing else to do.” 

Billy’s voice had, in spite of his tem- 
peramental optimism, a dull note of un- 
pleasant anticipation. 

""There'll be plenty to do after that,” 
ulia said reassuringly. She smiled. 
‘I’m working on a plan to lay out the 
entire island. That will take years and 

peste and years. Even then, you’ll need 


“That, my beloved," Billy said, “until 
the children grow up, is just what we 
can’t eet help 

ulia was silent. 

* Julia," he went on after an interval 
in which neither spoke, "won't you 
marry me?—I'm lonely." 

The poignant look, it was almost ex- 
cruciating now, came into Julia's eyes. 

“Not now, Billy,” she said. 

* And yet you say you love me!" 

The sadness went. Julia’s face be 
came limpid as water, bright as light, 
warm as flame. “I love you,” she said. 
“I love you! I love you!" She went on 
reiterating these three words. And with 
every iteration the thrill in her voice 
seemed to deepen. “And, Billy—” 
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** Yes." 

“I’m not quite sure when—but I know 
Im going to marry you sometime." 

“Tl wait then,’ Bil said. “As long 
as I know you love me, I can wait until— 
the imagination of man has not con- 


ceived the limit yet.” 
“WELL how have you been to-day?” 
Ralph asked. Buc before Peachy 
could speak, he answered her in a falsetto 
voice that parodied her round, clear 
accents. “I want to fly! I want to fly! 
I want to fly!” His tone was not ill- 
natured, however; and his look was 
humorously affectionate as one who has 
asked the same question many times and 
received the same answer. 

“T do want to fly, Ralph," Peachy said 
listlessly. "Won't you let me? Oh, 
please let my wings grow again?" 

Ralph shook his head  inflexibly. 
"Couldn't do it, my dear. It’s not 
womanly. The air is no place for a 
woman. The earth is her home." 

“Thats not argument," Peachy as- 
serted haughtily. “That’s statement. 
Why did we have wings if not to fly. But 
I don't want to quarrel—" Her voice 
sank to pleading. “Pd always be here 
when you came back. You'd never see 
me flying. It would not prevent me from 
doing my duty as your wife or as Angela's 
mother. In fact I could do it better be- 
cause it would make me so happy and 
well. After a while, I could take Ángela 
with me. Oh, that would be rapture!” 
Peachy's eyes gleamed. 

Ralph shook his head. Couldn't think 
of it, my dear. The clouds are no place 
for my wife. Besides, I doubt if your 
wings would ever grow after the clipping 
to which we've submitted them. Now 
put something on and I'll carry you down 
on the beach." 

“Tell me about the New Camp and 
what you did to-day!" Peachy said, after 
an interval in which visibly ahs struggled 
for control. 

“Oh, Lord, ask anything but that!” 
Addington exclaimed with a sudden gust 
of his old irritability. “I work hard 
enough all day. When I get home, I 
want to talk about something else. It 
rests me not to think of it." 

“ But, Ralph," Peachy entreated, “I 
could help you. I know I could. I have 
so many ideas about things. You know 
Pete says I’m a real artist.” 

“I don't know that I am 
interested in Pete’s opinion of your abili- 
ties," Addington rejoined coldly. “My 
dear little girl," he went on, palpably 
striving for patience and gentleness, 
“‘there’s nothing you could do to help 
me. Women are too impractical. This 
is a man's work, besides. By the way, 
after we've had our little outing, I'll 
leave you with Lulu. Honey and Pete 
and I are going to meet at the Clubhouse 
to work over some plans." 

“All right," Peachy said. She added, 
“T ses won’t go out after all. I feel 
tired. I think I'll lie down for a while.” 

* Anything I can do for you, dear?" 
Addington asked tenderly as he left. 

** Nothing, thank you,” Peachy said 
in a stony voice. hen suddenly she 
pulled herself upright on the couch. 
*Oh—Ralph!—one minute. I want to 
talk to you about Angela. Her wings 
are growing so fast.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
“WHERE'S Peachy?” Julia asked 


casually the next afternoon. 

*Tve been wondering where she was, 
too." Lulu answered. ‘I think she must 
have slept late this morning. I haven't 
seen her all day." 

“Ts Angela with the children now?” 
Julia went on. 

“T suppose so," Lulu replied. She 
lifted herself from the couch. Shading 
her eyes she studied the group at the 
water's edge. Honey-Boy and Peterkin 
were digging wells in the sand. Junior, 
making fatl imitative movements, fol- 
lowed close at their heels. Near the 
group of women, Honey-Bunch crept 
across the mat of pine needles, chasing an 
elusive sunbeam. ‘No, she's not there.” 

“ Now that I think of it, Angela didn’t 
come to play with Peterkin this morning,” 
said Clara. "Generally she comes flying 
over just after breakfast." 

“You don't suppose Peachy’s ill?" 
said Chiquita, —''or Angela?" 

“Oh, no!" Lulu answered. “Ralph 
would have told one of us." 

“Here she comes up the trail now,” 
Chiquita exclaimed. ‘‘Angela’s with her." 

“Ves; but what’s the matter?” Lulu 
cried. "She's all bent over and she's 
staggering.” 

“She’s crying,” said Clara, after a long 
intent look. 

“Yes,” said Lulu, “she’s crying hard. 
And look at Angela—the darling! She’s 
trying to comfort her.” 

Peachy was coming slowly toward 
them, slowly because, although both 
hands were on the rail, she staggered and 
stumbled. At intervals she dropped and 
crawled on hands and knees. At intervals 
convulsions of sobbing shook her, but it 
was voiceless sobbing. And those silent 
cataclysms, taken with her blind groping 
progress, had a sinister quality. Lulu 
and Julia tottered to meet her. “What 
is it, oh, what is it, Peachy?” they cried. 

Peachy did not reply immediately. 
She fought to control herself. “Go down 
to the beach, Baby,” she said firmly to An- 
gela. “Stay there until Mother calls you. "" 

The little girl fluttered irresolutely. 
“Fly away, dear!” Peachy said. Angela 
mounted a breeze and made off, whirling, 
circling, dipping and soaring, in the direc- 
tion of the water. Once or twice she 
paused and dropped and, bounding from 
earth to air, turned her frightened eyes 
back to her mother’s face. Buc each time 
Peachy waved her on. Angela joined 
Honey-Boy and Peterkin. For a moment 
she poised in the air; then she sank and 
began languidly co dig in the sand. 

“I couldn't let her hear it," Peachy 
said. “It’s about her. Ralph—" She 
lost control of herself for a moment; and 
now her sobs had voice. “I asked him 
last night about Angela and her flying. 
I don't exactly know why I did. It was 
something you said to me yesterday, 
Julia, that put it into my head. He said 
that when she was eighteen he was going 
to cut her wings just as he cut mine." 

There was a murmur of horror from 
her listeners. “Cut Angela's wings!" 
"Why?" “What for?" 

Peachy shook her head. “I. don’t know 
yet why,” she said, “although he tried 
all night to make me understand. He 
said that he was going to cut them for the 
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same reason that he cut mine. He said 
that it was all right for her to fly now 
when she was a baby and later when she | 
was a very young girl; that it was 
‘girlish’ and ‘beautiful! and ‘lovely’ 
and ‘charming’ and ‘fascinating’ and— 
and—a lot of things. He said that he 
could not possibly let her fly when she 
became a woman, that then it would be 
“‘unwomanly’ and ‘unlovely’ and ‘un- 
charming’ and ‘unfascinating.’ He said 
that even if he were weak enough to al- 
low it, her husband never would. I could 
not understand his argument. I could 
not. It was as if we were talking two 
languages. Then I could scarcely talk, 
I cried so. I’ve cried for hours and 
hours and hours.” | 

“Sit down, Peachy,” Julia said gently. 
“Let us all sit down.” The women sank 
to their couches. But they did not 
lounge; they continued to sit rigidly 
upright. “What are you going to do, | 
Peachy?” 

“I don’t know. But I'll throw myself 
into the ocean with Angela in my arms 
before I'll consent to have her wings cut. 





Why, the things he said! Lulu, he said | 
that Angela might marry Honey-Boy, | 
as they were the nearest of age. He said | 
that Honey-Boy would certainly cut her 
wings, that he, no more than Honey, 
could endure a wife who flew. He said 
that all earth-men were like that. Lulu, 
would you let your child do—do—that 
to my child?" 


[ULu's face had changed, almost hor- | 

ribly. Her eves glittered between nar- | 
rowed lids. Her lips had pulled away 
from each other. baring her teeth. 

* You tell Ralph he's mistaken about 
my son," she groaned out. 

“That’s what I told him," Peachy went 
on in a breaking voice. “But he said you 
wouldn't have anything to do or say 
about it. He said that Honey-Boy would 
be trained in these matters by his father, 
not by his mother. I said that you would 
fight them both. He asked me what 
chance you would have against your 
husband and your son. He—he—he 
always spoke as if Honey-Boy were more 
Honey's child than yours and as though 
Angela were more his child than mine. 
He said that he had talked this question 
over with the other men when y PA 
wings first began to grow. He said that 
they made up their minds then that her 
wings must be cut when she became a’ 
woman. 

** [ besought him not to do it—I begged, 
I entreated, I pleaded. He said that 
nothing I could say would change him. 
I said that you would all stand by me in 
this, and he asked me what we five could 
do against them. He called us five 
tottering females. Oh, it grew dreadful! 
I shrieked at him, finally. As he left, he 
said, ‘Remember your first day in the 
Clubhouse, my dear! "That's my an- 
swer.'" 

She turned to Clara. “Clara, you are 





going to bear a child in the spring. It 
may be a girl. Would you let son of 
mine or any of these women clip her 
wings? Will you suffer Peterkin to clip 
Angela’s wings?" 

Clara’s whole aspect had fired. Flame 
seemed to burst from her gray-green 
eyes, sparks to shoot from her tawny hair. 
“T would strike him dead first.” 
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Peachy turned to Chiquita. The color 
had poured into Chiquita’s face until 
her full brown eyes glared from a purple 
mask. “You, too, Chiquita,” she said, 
“you may bear girl-children. Oh, will 
you help me?” 

“PI help you,” Chiquita said steadily. 
She added after a pause, “I cannot be- 
lieve that they'll dare, though." 

"Oh, they'll dare anything," Peachy 
said bitterly. ‘‘Earth-men are devils. 
What shall we do, Julia?” she asked 


wearily. 


ULIA had arisen. She stood upright. 

Curiously, she did not totter. And 
despite her shorn pinions she seemed more 
than ever to tower like some Winged 
Victory of the air. Her face glowed with 
rage. As on that fateful day at the 
Clubhouse, it was as though a fire had 
been built in an alabaster vase. But as 
they looked at her, a rush of tears wiped 
the flame from her eyes. She sank back 
again on the couch. She put her hands 
over her face and sobbed. “At last," 
she said strangely. “At last! At last! 
At last!" 

"What shall we do, Julia," Peachy 
asked stonily. 

“Rebel!” said Julia. 

“But how?” 

“Refuse to let them cut Angela’s 


wings.” 

“Oh, I would not dare open the subject 
with Ralph,” Peachy said in a terror- 
stricken voice. “In the mood he’s in, 
he'd cut her wings to-night.” 

“I don't mean to tell him anything 
about it," Julia said. “Rebel in secret. 
I mean—they overcame us once by 
strategy. We must beat them now by 
superior strategy." 

"You don't really mean anything 
secret; do you, Julia?" Lulu remonstrated. 
“That wouldn't be quite fair, would it?" 

And, curiously enough, Julia answered 
in the exact words that Honey had used 
once. “Anything’s fair in love or war— 
and this is both. We can't be fair. We 
can't trust them. We trusted them once. 
Once is enough for me." 

"But how, Julia?” Peachy asked. 
Her voice had now a note of querulous- 
ness in it. "How are we going to rebel?” 

We must stop wanting to fly, we women. 
We must stop wasting our energy brood- 
ing over what's past. We must stop it 
atonce. Notonly that but—for Angela's 
sake and for the sake of all girl-children 
who will be born on this island—we must 
learn to walk." 

"Learn to walk!" Peachy repeated. 
“Julia, have you gone mad! e have 
always held out against that degradation. 
We must continue to do so.” Again came 
that proud lift of her shoulders, the 
vibrant stir of wing-stumps. "That 
would lower us to a level with men." 

“But are we lowering ourselves?" 
pus asked. “Are they really on a lower 
evel! Isn't the earth as good as the 
air! 

“Irs better, Julia," Lulu said unex- 

ectedly. “The earth’s a fine place. 
ts warm and homelike. Things grow 
there. There's nothing in the air." 

“There are the stars," murmured 
Peachy. 

“Yes,” said Julia with a soft tender- 
ness, “but we never reached them.” 

“The air-life may not have been 
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better or finer," Peachy continued, “but | mEsseis 
somehow it seemed clearer and purer. FF b 
The earth's such a cluttered place. It's 
so full of things. You can hardly see it 
for the stuff that's on it. From above 
it seems beautiful, but near—" 

“Yet we must live on the earth and 
Angela must live on it." 

“But what is the use of our learning 
to walk?" Peachy said. 

“To teach Angela how to walk and 
all the other girl-children that are com- 
ing to us.” ` 

“But I am afraid," Peachy said anx- 
iously, “that if Angela learned to walk, 
she would forget how to fly." 

"On the contrary," Julia said, “she 
would fly better for knowing how to 
walk, and walk better for knowing how 
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makes it worth keeping?” Julia asked, 
smiling affectionately into Clara's eyes. 
“Why shouldn't we lose it?” 

“Why because," Clara exclaimed in- 
dignantly, "because—because—why be- 
cause," she ended lamely. Then, with ; . > ; : 
one of her unexpected bursts of mental ; series, just starting, in 
candor, "I'm sure I don't know why,” à 
she admitted, "except that we have al- 
ways appealed to them for that reason. 
Then again," she took up her argument 


| à ° 
from another angle; “if we learn to walk, } 
they won’t wait on us any more. They E 
may even stop giving us things. As it is ! 


now, they're really very generous to us." 

The others smiled with varying degrees 
of furtiveness. Pete, as they all knew, 
could always placate an incensed Clara 
by offering her some loot of the home- 
ward way—a bunch of flowers, a handful 
of nuts, Ücaunfülly«colored pebbles, shells 
with the iridescence still wet on them. 
She soon tired of these toys, but she liked 
the excitement of the surprise. 

“Generous to us!" Chiquita burst out, 
and this was as unexpected as Lulu's 
face-about. “Well, when you come to 
that, they're never generous to us. They 
make us pay for all they give us. 
They seem generous, but they aren't 
really, any more than we are." 

“They are far from generous," said 
Peachy. ‘They are ungenerous. They're 
tyrants. They're despots. See how they 
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“But, Julia, what are we going to do 
about Angela?” Peachy asked impa- 
tiently. 

“I’m coming to that presently," Julia 
answered. ''But before—I want to ask 

ou a question. Do you remember the 
ig cave in the northern reef, the one we 
used to hide in?” 

“Oh, I remember," Lulu said, “per- 


fectly." 

“Did you ever tell Honey about it?” 
Julia turned to her directly. 

"No. Why, we promised never to 
tell, didn't we? In case we ever needed a 
place of refuge." 

“Have any of you ever told about it?" 
Julia turned to the others. “Think care- 
fully, Peachy, Clara, Chiquita. This is 
important.” 

“T never have told,” Peachy said 
wearily. “But about Angela—” 

“Nor I,” said Chiquita, “I had half 
forgotten it.” 

“Nor I,” said Clara. 
that I could go to it now. 
Julia?" 

"Oh, yes," Julia answered eagerly, 
"[ve—" She stopped abruptly. “But 
now I want to talk to you and I want 
you to listen carefully. I am going to 
tell you why I think we should learn to 
walk. 

“It is, in brief, for Angela’s sake and 
for the sake of every girl-child that is 
born on this island. For a long time, you 
will think that I am talking about other 
things, but you must be patient. I have 
seen this situation. coming ever since 
Angela's wings began to grow. I could 
not hurry it, but I knew it must come. 
Many nights I have lain awake planning 
what I should say to you when the time 
came. The time has come, and I am 
going to say it. It is a long, long speech 
that I shall deliver, and I am going to 
speak very plainly. But you must not 
get angry, for you know how much I 
love you and how much I love your 
children." 

She paused a moment. 


"D9 YOU remember that awful day 


“Im not sure 
Could you, 


at the Clubhouse, how Chiquita | 


comforted us? I—TI failed you then. I 
fainted; I felt myself to blame for your 
betrayal. But Chiquita kept saying, 
‘Don’t be afraid. They won't hurt us. 
We are precious to them. They would 
rather die than lose us. They need us 
more than we need them. They are 
bound to us by a chain that they cannot 
break; and for a long time that seemed 
true. What we had to learn was that 
we needed them just as much as they 
needed us, that we were bound to them 
by a chain that we could not break. 

“I often think,’—and now Julia’s 
voice was dreamy,—“now when it is 
so different, of those first few months 
after the capture. How kind they were 
to us, how gentle, how considerate, how 
delicate, how chivalrous! Do you re- 
member the fairy tales by the fire? Do 
you remember that they treated us as if 
we were children, how for a long time 
they pretended to believe in fairies? Do 
you remember the long fairy hunts in the 
moonlit jungle, the long mermaid hunts 
in the moonlit ocean? It seemed to me 
then that life was one long fairy tale. 
And how quickly we learned their lan- 
guage! Has it ever occurred to you that 
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no one of them has ever bothered to 
learn ours?—none except Frank, and he 
only because he was mentally curious. 
Then came the long wooing. How we 
argued the marriage question, discussed 
and debated, each knowing that the 
Great Doom was on her and could not 
be gainsaid! 

“Then came the betrothals—the mar- 
riages— And suddenly all that wonder- 
ful starlight and firelight life ended. For 
a while, the men seemed to drift away 
from each other. For a while, we—the 
‘devoted five’ as our people called us— 


seemed to drift away from each other. | 


It was as though they took back some- 
thing they had freely given each other 
to give it to us. It was as though we took 
back something we had freely given each 
other to give it to them. 

“Then, just as suddenly, they began 
to drift away from us and back to each 
other. Some of the high, worshiping 
quality in their attitude toward us dis- 
appeared. It was as though we had be- 
come less beautiful, less interesting, less 





desirable, as if possession had killed some 


precious, perishable quality. 
- “What that quality is I do not know. 


We are not dumb like stones or plants, | 


we women. We are not dull like birds 
or beasts. We do not fade in a day like 
flowers. We do not stop like music. We 
do not go out like light. What it was 
that went, or when or how, I do not 
know. But it was something that 
thrilled and enchanted them. It went— 
and it went forever. 

“It was as though we were toys, new 
toys, with a secret spring. And if one 
found and pressed that spring something 
unexpected and something unbelievably 
wonderful would happen. They hunted 
for that spring untiringly, hunted, and 


hunted, and hunted. At last they found | 


it. And after they found it, we no longer 
interested them. The mystery and fas- 
cination had gone. After all, a toy is 
only a toy. 


“THEN came our great trouble—that 
terrible time of the illicit hunting. 
Every man of them making love to some 
one of you. Every woman of you making 
love to some one of them. That was a 
year of despair for me. I could see no 
way out. It seemed to me that you were 
all drifting to destruction and that I 
could not stay vou. And then I began 
to realize that the root of evil was only 
one thing—idleness. Idle men! 
women! And as I wondered what we 
should do next, Nature took the matter 
in her hands. She gave all you women 
work to do." 

julia paused, her still blue eyes fixed 
on far-away things. 

* Honey-Boy was born, then Peterkin, 
then Angela, then Honey-Bunch. And 
suddenly everything was right again. 
But somehow the men seemed soon to 
exhaust the mystery and fascination of 
fatherhood just as they had exhausted 
the mystery and fascination of husband- 
hood. 

“They became restless and irritable. 
It seemed to me that another danger 
beset us,—vague, monstrous, looming,— 
but I did not know what. You see, they 
have the souls of discoverers and ex- 
peren and conquerors, these earth-men. 

'hey are creators. Their souls are filled 
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with an eternal unrest. Always they 
must attempt one thing more; ever 
there is something beyond. They would 
stop the sun and the moon in their 
courses; they would chain the everlasting 
stars. Past; present, future are but their 
servants; they lust to conquer the unex- 
plored areas of space and time. It came 
to me that what they needed was work 
of another kind. One night, when I was 
lying awake thinking it over, the idea 
of the New Camp burst in my mind. Do 


| you remember how delighted they were 


when I suggested it to them, how de- 


| lighted you were, how gay and jubilant 


we all were, how for days and days we 
talked of nothing else? And we were as 
happy over the idea as they. For a long 
en we thought that we were going to 
e 

Pwe thought that we were going with 
them every day, not to work but to sit 
in the near-by shade, to encourage them 
with our praise and appreciation. And 
we did go for a month. But they had 
to carry us all the way, or nearly carry us. 
Think of that—supporting a full-grown 
woman all that weary road! I saw the 
feeling begin to grow in them that we were 
burdens. I watched it develop. Under- 
stand me, a beautiful burden, a dearly- 
loved burden, a tenderly-cherished burden, 
but still a burden, a burden that it 
would be good to slip off the back for the 
hours of the working day. I could not 
blame them. For we were burdens. 
Then under one pretext or another, they 
began to suggest to us not to go daily 
to the New Camp with them. The sun 
was too hot; we might fall; insects would 
sting us; the sudden showers were too 
violent. Finally, that if we did not 
watch the New Camp grow it would be a 
glorious surprise to us when it was 
hnished. 

"At first, you were all touched and 
delighted with their gallantry, but I— 
I knew what it meant. 

“T tried to stem the torrent of their 
strange absorption, but I could not. It 
grew and grew. And now you see what 
has happened. It has been months since 
one of us has been to the New Camp, and 
all of you, except Peachy and myself, 
have entirely lost interest in it. It is not 
surprising. It is natural. I, too, would 
lose interest in it if I did not force my- 
self to talk with Billy about it every 
night of my life. 

“Lulu said yesterday that it seemed 
strange to her that, after working to- 
gether all day, they should want to 
et together in the Clubhouse at night. 
For a long time that seemed strange 
to me—until I discovered that there 
was a chain binding them to each 
other just as there was a chain binding 
them to us. And the Bond of Work is 
stronger than the Bond of Sex because 
Work is a living, growing thing. 


"IN THE meantime, we had our work 
too—the five children. But it is a 
little constructive work, not a great one. 
For in this beautiful safe island there is 
not much that we can do besides feed 
them. 

*And so here we sit day after day, 
five women who could once fly, big, 
strong, full-bodied, teeming with various 
efficiencies and abilities—wasted. If we 
had kept our wings, we could have been 


Angel Island, by Inez Haynes Gillmore 


of incalculable assistance to them. Or 
if we could walk— 

“But I won’t go further into our situa- 
tion. I want to consider Angela’s. 

“You are wondering what all this has 
to do with the matter of Angela’s fl ing. 
And now I am going to tell you. Don't 
you see, if they wait until she is a woman 
before they cut her wings she will be in 
the same case that we are in, unable 
either to fly or to walk. Rather would 
I myself cut her wings to-night and force 
her to walk. But, on the other hand, 
should she grow to a womanhood with 
wings, she would be no true mate to a 
wingless man unless she could also walk. 
No, we must see to it that she both flies 
and walks. In that case, she will be a 
perfect mate to the wingless man. Her 
strength. will not be as great as his, but 
her facility will be greater. She will 
walk well enough to keep by his side, 
and her flying will supplement his powers. 

“And then—oh, don't you see it?— 
dont you see why we must fight— 
fght—hght for Angela? Don’t you see 
why her wings are a sacred trust with us? 
Sometime there will be born here— 
Clara!"—she turned her look on Clara's 
excited face,—‘‘it may be the baby 
that’s coming to you in the spring— 
sometime there will be born here a boy 
with wings. Then more and more often 
they will come until there are as many 
winged men as winged women. What 
will become of our girl-children then if 
their mates fly as well as walk away 
from them? There is only one way out. 
And there is only one duty before us— 
to learn to walk that we may teach our 
daughters to walk, and to preserve our 
daughters’ wings that they may teach 
their sons to fly." 

*But, Julia," Peachy exclaimed, after 
an instant of dead silence. There was a 
stir of wonder, flute-like in her voice, a 
ripple of wonder, flame-like on her face. 
“Our feet are too fine, too soft. Ralph 
says that mine are only toy feet, that no 
creature could really get along on them." 

“No?” said Julia. “No?” With a 
swift leap of her body she stood on the 
feet in question. And as the others 
stared, stupefied, she walked with the 
splendid, swinging gait of an Amazon 
once, twice, thrice around the Playground. 


“MOME, Angela!” 
“Come, Baby!” 
Angela started to spread her pinions. 
“Don’t fly, Baby,” Peachy called. “Walk 
to Mother!” 

Obediently, Angela dropped her wings. 
Her feet, shell-like, pinky-soft, padded 
the ground. She tried to balance, but 
she swayed and fell. 

“No matter, darling!” Peachy called 
cheerily. “Try again!” 

Angela heroically pulled herself up. 
She made a few uncertain steps, but she 
stumbled with every move. 

Honey-Boy and Peterkin came running 
up to her side. Junior, grinning happily, 
waddled behind, a long way in the rear. 
"Angela's trying to walk!" the boys 
cried. "Angela's trying to walk!” They 
capered with amusement. “Oh isn't 
she funny. Look at the girl trying to 
walk!" 

The tears spirted from Angela's eyes. 
Her lips quivered. Her wings shot up 
straight. 


Peachy called. 
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Your Smile is 
Only as Good 
as Your Teeth 


Beautiful, lustrous, 
pearly-white teeth fol- 
low the use of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. It ex- 
erts a special effect 
against discoloration 
of any kind. 

Even stains from 
constant smoking 
vanish before it. 

Cavities can not 
get a start under its 
searching and scien- 
tific cleanliness. 

Pebeco goes to the 
root of the trouble 
and overcomes the 
mouth-acids that 
cause decay. It is 
the only dentifrice 
that scientifically pre- 
serves the teeth as 
well as cleans them. 

Its use gives you 
your best chance to 
keep your teeth for 
life. 


Send for Free 10-day 
Trial Tube and 


Acid Test Papers 


See for yourself how 
you clean your teeth “ for 
keeps” when you use 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. How 
it purifies the breath of 
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lights you with its sensa- 
tion of revitalization and 
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the hygienic laboratories 
of P. Beiersdorf & Co., 
Hamburg, Germany,and 
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tra-large tubes. 


LEHN & FINK 
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thousands of women in 
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of Nursing has trained | 


ngela!” Peachy called. ‘Put your 
wings down! Keep | on walking!” 

Again Angela’s pinions dropped. Again 
she took a few steps. This time she fell 
to her knees. But she pulled herself up, 
took a few steps more, fell again, and 
again. She had reached the stones that 
bounded the sand. When she arose this 
last time, one foot was bleeding. 

"Keep on walking, Baby!” Peachy 
commanded inflexibly. But there was 
a rain of tears on her cheek. 

Angela staggered forward a rod or two; 
and now both feet left a trail of blood. 
Then suddenly again she struggled for 
balance, fell head m 

ss Keep, on walking, Mother's heart's 
treasure," Peachy commanded. She 


dropped to her knees and held out her ; 


arms; her face worked uncontrollably. 


Angela pulled herself up with a de- | 
termined settling of her little rose petal | 


mouth. Swaying, stumbling, staggering, 
she ran on in one final spurt until she 
collapsed in her mother's arms. 

(To be continued) 


‘The 
Theater 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


With the models accepted we come to 
the estimates of cost, and, it may be 
added parenthetically, scenery is the 
only thing needed for the new play that 
costs less to-day than it did ten years 
ago. This reduction, however, is offset 
by the increased elaboration of sets. A 
set that cost $1,500 ten years ago can be 
duplicated to-day for $700 to $1,000. 
But a set that was considered extravagant 
ten years ago will hardly do at all to-day. 
This is the age of the real thing, and ever 
since Clyde Fitch paid $2,500 for one 
solid wood interior for “The Climbers,” 
every producer has been trying to outdo 
every other producer in the matter of 
substantial stage settings. As a result 
the cost of play production has been in- 
creased not only by the added cost of 
substantial scenery, with its practical 
doors, windows and balconies, but also 
by the correspondingly heavy increase 
in the cost of transportation. 

The most expensive of all scenic set- 
tings is the exterior, draped as it usually 
is with foliage. The foliage is cut out by 
hand and costs a lot of money. Ex- 
teriors run from $1,000 to $2,000 each, 
while interiors go as low as $500 and as 
high as $2,000. A panorama drop is 
another costly decoration. To have the 
blue sky run all around the back of the 
stage will add $1,000 to the expense of 
that particular set. 

Frequently as much is spent nowadays 
on the furnishings of an interior as was 
spent in the olden days on the entire 
production. Solid mahogany was for 
years considered an unheard-of extrava- 
gance; to-day its use is common, and 
many a handsame Louis Quinze set has 


put the fear of bankruptcy into the heart | 
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| of a producer dealing with a playwright 


who would permit nothing less impressive 
to be used. 

The scenery for a four-act comedy 
drama will cost $3,500 if bought new from 
the studio. This will include three 
changes, for which one exterior and two 
interiors will serve. Something can al- 
ways be saved if i it is found possible to 
pick one set out of a storehouse. There 
is plenty to pick from, and many an 
angel has paid studio prices for storehouse 
stuff without knowing it. But it is also 
a curious fact that, though in one store- 
house in New York alone there is $1,000,- 
ooo worth of discarded scenery, much of 
it used no more than a week or two, not 
one time in twenty can a set be found to 
fit a modern production. 


ANOTHER gentleman who has gone 
to work about the time the play is 
put in rehearsal is the press agent. He 
may cost anywhere from $75 to $150 a 
week, and he may or may not be worth 
it. He immediately begins a bombard- 
ment of newspaper ofhces with news 
notes concerning the attraction. His 
facts are all-embracing and his fancy runs 
from such uncertain subjects as the 
season's exact shade of hair worn by the 
leading woman to the heroic adventures 
of the leading man during the rhino 
hunting season along the Congo. 

However, it is no more than fair to 
press agent and manager to say that the 
spectacular liar of other days is no 
longer on the job. So far as he is able 
to do so, the modern publicity promoter 
who is worth his salt confines himself to 
legitimate news, and it is frequently his 
proudest boast that he never has in his 
career betrayed the confidence either of the 
public or the newspaper men with whom 
he has dealt. 

With the play in rehearsal the pro- 
ducing manager is also making contracts 
for such printing as may be necessary and 
consulting with the booking agent re- 
garding the best date and the best town 
for an opening. 

The item of printing is one I should 
advise any angel to watch most carefully, 
for it is on this item an unscrupulous 
manager will “bump” him hardest. With 
a success the result will not so much mat- 
ter; but as the angel is more frequently 
interested in failures he is likely to suffer 
the rudest awakening of his experience 
when he learns several months after the 
show has closed, and with everything 


else cleaned up and out of the way, that. 


he still owes the printer anywhere from 
$1,000 to $3,000 for stock on hand and 
of no earthly use to anyone. 

Most producing managers are friendly 
in an intimate sense with the printers and 
lithographers. Being friendly with the 

rinter, in fact, 1 is a part of the business— 
becas the printer is often the producer's 
largest creditor. Therefore, when it 
comes to giving business to the printer, 
business that ' 'outside" money and not 

“show money” is to pay for, the manager 
is very apt to cement that friendship by 
padding the order. And, incidentally, 
many producing managers placing orders 
of ibis kind expect and collect a nice 
little commission of ten per cent. for their 
friendly offices. 

I know one firm of producers that de- 
liberately pays off at least a part of its 








I want to help you to realize 
that, except in very rare cases, 
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My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to common sense. 

You can— 
Be so well that everyone with whom you come in 


contact is permeated with your vitality, your whole- 
some personality—feels better in body and mind 
for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. 


You can— 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be at 
your best. 

I work faithfully for each pupil. I am at my desk 
from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M, personally supervising 
my work. When in Chicago come to see me. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


Istudy your case just as a physician but {nstead 
of medicine, I strengthen the vital organs and 
nerves by exercise, correct breathing and carriage 
so that each organ does the work Nature intended. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives 
and daughters are my Pupils- the medical maga- 
zines advertise my work. 

Your correspondence is held in strictest conti- 
dence. 

I have published afree booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other informa- 
tion of vital interest to women. Write for it and I 
will also tell you about my work. If your are per- 
fectly well and your figure is just what you wish, 
you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you 
will help me by your interest in this great move- 
ment for greater culture, refinement and beauty in 
women. 

E down and write me NOW, Don’t walt—you 

may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience 
and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 1s the recognized 
authority upon the scientinc care of the health and figure of 
woman. She personally attends to her work. 
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A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of 
India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out, the 
sultan’s army conveniently 
encamped under it and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed's magic 
tent is the Bell Telephone. 
It occupies but a few square 
inches of space on your desk 


or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 


When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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great variety. 
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Gifts for men, women and children, designs for lingerie, baby things, collar-and-cuff sets, 
handkerchiefs, neckties, leather things, toilet bags and cases, table sets, bags, cushion-covers, 
table-covers, centerpieces, dresser sets, pincushions, candle-shades and towels are shown in 


In ordering, address 


Embroidery Department, Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















indebtedness to a big lithographing con- 
cern by permitting the firm to add a half 
cent a sheet in excess of the regular price 
on all paper ordered which is to be paid 
for by angels. There is at the present 
time on the shelves of New York show 
printers three hundred thousand dollars 
worth of paper that is a dead loss, half of 
that being held by one firm alone; and 
of this amount I dare say a third was paid 
for by trusting outsiders gaining their 
first experience in the business end of 
theatricals. 

If the producing manager is a fair and 
square sort of individual, he will spend 
the angel's money as though it were his 
own. He will go to his friend, the printer, 
and explain that he has a play from which 
he expects great things, bs with which 
he is not prepared to take too big a chance. 
He will want enough paper, enough good 
paper, to see him past the opening per- 
formances and the first two or three 
weeks of what he hopes will bea run. He 
knows the price of paper and the cost of 
printing as well as the printer and he 
knows that he can get, or should get, 
enough paper for the experiment for two 
hundred or three hundred dollars. Then 
if the show "goes over" he will be in a 
pitean: to have the order completed. 

ost printers will coöperate with a pro- 
ducer whose business is worth having 
and whose methods are up to standard, 
and will make a provisional verbal . gree- 
ment to that effect. But søme will not, 
and this makes the outlay for paper dur- 
ing the experimental period an important 
item. 


WS the booking of an attraction 
much depends upon the promise 

"in the air;" the gossip of managerial 
circles. If the cast “sounds good," the 
author's name "looks good” and the 
story of the play impresses the mind of 
the booking agent with the belief that it 
has a “punch,” and consequently a chance, 
he is pretty sure to be in a more or less 
generous and indulgent mood. 

If the booking is made with Klaw & 
Erlanger or the Shuberts—and it will be 
made with either one or the other of 
these firms if it is advantageously made, 
inasmuch as they have absolute control 
of the principal theaters of the country— 
they will, for business reasons, be in- 
terested in the outcome. They will send 
a representative to look it over. If it 
looks like a success they will try to give 
it the theater best suited to it in one of 
the four important cities of the country, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia. If it gives promise of being a 

“good road show” they will try to con- 
vince the manager who controls it that 
it should be kept out of the sophisticated 
centers, while if it looks like a ""flivver" 
they will give it no more than the merry 
chuckle and forget its very existence as 
soon as possible. 

Nothing, of course, succeeds quite like 
success, in the show business or out of it. 
Given a play that the public wants to 
see, every other thing will make way for it. 
The best of actors will want to play in it, 
the best and most popular ol. theaters 
will be offered to it, the best terms will 
be given it. Nothing i is too good for a 
success. And nothing is too swift or 
sudden or all-obliterating for a failure. 

But once away from the preliminary 
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tour the angel will learn that in the big | 
cities he will divide equally with the | 
theater—the attraction to get 50 and the 
theater 50 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
In week stands his attraction may get 60 

r cent. of the gross, possibly 65, and | 
in the one-night-stand territory it may 
climb as high as 70 or 80 per cent., de- 
pending upon the popularity of the 
offering, size of the company, magnitude 
of the production, etc. This ascending 
scale is intended to help owners of travel- 
ing attractions over the railroad problems 
and to make the cost of transportation 
less irksome and less unfair than it would 
otherwise be. 

With the first out-of-town performances 
over, the play a fairly promising hit, the 
author and stage director making such al- 
terations as seem necessary to strengthen 
the weak spots developed by an actual 
performance, a miscast actor or two on 
the way to New York and other actors on 
their way to replace them, an actress or 
two laid up at the local hotel suffering 
from the strain of rehearsals and tem- 
peramental collapse after the first per- 
formance—with these and a thousand 
other trivial annoyances buzzing about 
him the angel may find time to consider 
the impending New York campaign. 

If so, he learns to his surprise that the 
theater in which they are to play, though 
not one of the most popular, is still so 
tied up with future bookings that it will 
be impossible for them to stay there more 
than four or five weeks unless “they go 
over big." Open time is always found 
for a hit, but the ordinary success, unless 





the management is influential, must shift 
for itself and take what it can get. 
According to its contract the theater 
will furnish light, heat, and all necessary 
attachés in front of the footlights, and 
a stipulated number of stagehands in 
back. The theater also agrees to spend 
$3co a week in advertising, $250 in the 
newspapers and $50 on billboards. 


PRELIMINARY advertising in New 

York begins nine days before the 
opening and runs from $500 to $1,000 a 
week in the newspapers and $200 on bill- 
boards. In order to pay its actual run- 
ning expenses, including rent, taxes, 
insurance, maintenance, etc., no New 
York theater can afford to play to less 
than $6,000 weekly receipts during the 
thirty-five weeks of the paying season, 
against which all the expenses of the full 
year are charged. For this reason there 
is a stipulation in every contract drawn 
between the theater and the attraction 
that if the receipts fall below $6,000 a 
week for two consecutive weeks the 
attraction will gracefully accept a two 
weeks’ notice to depart, and be out of 
the house at the expiration of that time. 

If a new play can stay in New York for 
twenty weeks and play to average re- 
ceipts of. $6,500 a week it may not only 
be counted a success but its owners may 
reasonably figure on two years of con- 
tinued success on tour. There is also 
good reason to believe that the play, 
with average luck, will clear $25,000 in 
that time and still pick up a fair-sized 
sum in stock. 

It does not invariably follow that a 
New York success will succeed on the 





road. “The Gamblers,” “The Road to 
Yesterday," “The Talker,” to mention 





HE Barrett Specification prescribes the exact 

procedure for using pitch, tarred felt and gravel 
(or slag) so as to make the most economical and 
satisfactory roof known, and defines with precision 
the proper quantity and quality of materials to 
be used. 


The procedure demanded is the one which gives 
the least chance for careless workmanship. 


The Barrett Specification is practical and is 
used regularly by the best architects, engineers, 
roofers and builders. 

It is recognized by them as standard. 


A Barrett Specification Roof will usually last at least twenty 
years and rarely requires any care or attention during that period. 
The maintenance cost, therefore, is nothing. No other 
form of roofing is so economical. 





A copy of the Barrett Specification in full 
sent free on request. Every owner, builder and 
engineer should have it. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.:—Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B 
lalifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Are Recognized as Standard 





Special Note 


We advise incor- 
porating in plans 
the full wording 
of The Barrett 
Specification, in 


order to avoid 
any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbrevi- 
ated form is de- 
sired, however, 
the following is 
suggested: 


ROOFING— 
Shall be a Bar- 
rett Specification 
Roof laid as di- 
rected in printed 
Specification, re- 
vised August 
15th, 1911, us- 
ing the mate- 
rials specified 
and subject to 
» the inspection 
requirement. 





Barrett 
wf Specification 
Roofs on plant of the 


Automatic Sprinkler Co., 
" Youngstown, Ohio 
Walker & Weeks, Architects 


John R, Squire, Roofer 


After reading the opening chapters of 


“The Woman's Law" 


in this issue of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE you will 


find it hard to believe that it is the author's first novel. 
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eeps the complexion in such 


ndid condition at all times. 


But only a small amount should 
be applied to make the skin clear, 
soft and more youthful. There 
will be no roughness or chapping 
if you use Hinds Cream regu- 
larly. [t is absolutely pure, and 
od Írom greasy, sticky or any 
injurious properties. 


Guaranteed positively not to cause 
hair to grow on the face, arms or 
hands.—Soothes babies’ skin troubles. 
Relieves men’s tender skin after 
shaving. 
ing everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
. receipt of price. Hinds Cream — eg. 


in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold | 
25c. 


Cream in 


1 Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS | 
201 West St., Portland, Maine 


You should try un Er and Almond 
Cream SOAP ; highly refined, delightfully fra- 
grant and estat 5c postpaid. No samples. 


. 
Sunshine Lamp l 
300 Candle Power H 
mE Try in Your in Your Own Home Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 
at one tenth the cost. A miniature port- 


able lighting pans for every purpose. 
Makes its own from common gaso- 


COSTS ONE CENT A NIGHT É 


We want one person in each loc ality to 
whom we can refer new customers, Take 
advantage of OU SPECIAL FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. AGENTS WANTED. 

SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
505 Factory Bag. Kansas City, Mo. 


Standardized 
Shorthand 











Dy 5 
Shorthand Reporters k= MES nod 


in eight years than all others, and thousands of 


High Class Stenographers. | World's records for e and 
accuracy. Recommended p y leadin; American cou 
It is siapio, e in, i practica] and reliable. fort Besin- 
ners or stenographers w o desire further advancement, Satis- 
faction guaranteed or mene pack. E oar mai! instruction 
by expert report od" catalog. 
SuCCESS “SHORTHAND : $cHo 
Suite 1611, Schiller Building CHICAGO, ILL. 














only a few that spring readily to mind, 
were New York successes, yet could do 
nothing profitable on tour. “The Three 
of Us" ran almost a year on Broadway 
and broke Walter Lawrence, its producer, 
the first season outside. While, to re- 
verse the picture, "The House of a 
'Thousand Candles," played by four or 
five companies in every corner of the 
country to big receipts, was a failure in 
New York. "'Graustark" made $100,000 
for its backers, yet could do nothing in 
New York. A play called “Freckles” 
lost $5,000 in money and its managers 
500 pounds in perspiration, in Phila- 
delphia, and yet made $100,000 in the 
single season ıt was played far, far from 
the madding throngs of sophisticated 
playgoers. 

The man who embarks in the business 

lay producing who has not $10,000 

T had better stay out and save his 
aka The odds are all against him. 
Many a play has been saved from failure 
only because there was money enough 
back of it to tide it over an unpromising 
stretch of time. “The Chorus Lady,” 
for instance, lost $10,000 the first four 
weeks it was played in New York, and if 
Henry B. Harris had not had the $10,000 
and more to lose that country-sweeping 
success probably never would have been 
scored. 

We now come to the last stage of a 
successful play's probationary period. 
We will say it has Keen tried out in the 
dog towns, given a chance in New York, 
has made good for a requisite number of 
weeks and is ready for the road. Because 
of its promise the booking of a tour is 
comparatively easy. The men who con- 
trol the theaters are just as anxious to 
play your success as you are to have 
them play it. 

Many rather pleasant surprises begin 
to come your way. You learn, among 
other things, that several of the high- 
priced actors engaged for the New York 
run refuse to travel. They have their 
homes in the East, they are ambitious 
to become “Broadway actors," or they 
have saved enough money to make them 
independent, at least for a season or two, 
and they are tired of the road. The 
manager announces confidently that they 
can be easily replaced, and at considerable 
saving. 

You learn, too, that by playing the 
big towns the railroad jumps are easier, 
the railroad fares running no higher 
than $10 a week per capita, where if you 
had a struggling play and a bad route 
you probably a ibe aying from 
$12.50 to $15 per capita. Also with less 
moving around the transportation of 
scenery and baggage is less a drain than 
it would be with more frequent stops. 
You easily can spend $150 a week in 
moving your equipment from town to 
town if you play many towns. 

By going over these figures with a 
success in mind it will not give you brain 
fag to figure out just how long you could 
last with a failure. 


BY WAY of recapitulation I am going 
to print the actual settling account of 
a New York failure. This play was tried 
up-state for four performances, brought 
into New York the succeeding Monday and 
sent to the storehouse the following Satur- 
day. It was written by an author of repu- 


tation second to none, competently casts 
substantially and attractively set and as 
economically handled as a play can be 
handled. he money employed was 
“show money” and not “outside money.’ 
It easily could have cost two thousand 
dollars more than it did if the manage- 
ment had not been both expert and 
honest. 

It is the account not of an inflated but 
of a deflated theatrical experiment, and 
it shows what can be done. There was 
but one set, which saved considerable 
money. For less than five thousand 
dollars they gave every chance to a play 


they thought had a chance to win. And 

this was the result: 
Labor (stagehands) ....... $37.24 
Advance agent (expenses). 41.09 
Teakettle ...... s m 10.50 
UA CRUE e ee oisdipes co des 3.50 
Shades and candles........ 6.20 
Lamp shades. cover 75.00 
1 pr. candelabras.......... 4.50 
Building scenery 1,068. 10 
Electric supplies.......... 28.15 
Rehearsal bills............ 66.94 
Properties. 2. cae ess 0180:52 
LEDON S iaaa 2.50 


3 hats (for leading woman) 75.00 





Gowns (for leading woman) 446.50 
EL O E A et rotes 110.00 
Electrical supplies......... 11.15 
Furniture..... Paes oen Et 201.25 
Electric current 3.00 
Advance advertising (town 
canceled), soo oves á 4.20 
Electric current. :6i v 3.70 
Photos and flashes........ 43.20 
Typewriting MS. and parts 28.00 
AET LA EE E E 120. 50 
Curtains and draperies.... 200.00 
Electrical supplies......... 5.57 
Photos (leading woman)... 8.40 
Engraving Co. (cuts)...... 7.52 
Insurancenc doo en confes 62.50 
Photos (second lead)...... 1.50 
Painting scenery.......... 485.00 
BIAIS. ceo rse cr reop I 10.90 
Circulate; Lunae sinit 16.66 
Litho Co. (printing)....... 436.77 
Warehouse (storage)....... 12.00 
Laas Ve week... onset 730.43 
Loss week.. 989.50 
PROTOSS: mises S niis 1.25 
Labor (setting scenery for 
approval) esc face eres 20.00 
Weleer oia ectre mas woes 1.39 
Transfer «cns ER 20.00 
Putting scenery in store- 
HOUSE ei 5 5usdao Meno 16.50 
$5,599.63 
Credits: 
Lamp shades....... $57.00 
Royalty (to pay au- 
thor's interest)... 71.85 
Royalty... 187.02 
GOoWnS..i« eoe 150.00 
SOR roodo er ques 50.00 
Table. 50.00 
LaMp si «wes. 15,00 
5 chairs . 35.00 
SCENE i ove eio tras 600.00 
Lamp and chair. .... 25.00 
$1,240.87 
$4,358.76 


If you are a real enthusiast over THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue AMERICAN MacaziNE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Y NATURE, physically and mentally, Jack London is a steel-strong 
B figure among present-day fiction writers. A man of the great out- 
doors, his stories breathe the freedom of the big open spaces of the earth. 
And the characters he draws are real men and women, people who do things. 


Jack London has just written a tale of the sea that is as bold and forceful as the char- 
acter of the man himself. The story will grip and thrill every fibre of your being. You 
have read many good sea yarns, and you have enjoyed the vivid love passages in many 
tales of passion, but you have never read any work in which the rough life of the sea 
and the tender, warm, sweet episodes of love aboard ship were so sharply portrayed, so 
realistically drawn, as in this master-story by this master author. 


Ki 
y, Ai Il 

Anton Otto Fischer, the one artist whose brush can do justice to the rugged types that are met with ^ wj p 
in Jack London's books, has drawn the illustrations. If you love a big, broad story, redolent with PA 
the tang of the salt sea breeze, a story that lays bare men’s brute passions, yet portrays with 5 n e 
exquisite touch the charm of young womanhood, you owe it to yourself to read this mas- y | » 
terpiece. It opens in November Hearst's Magazine. Start the story now—merely finish y Hearst's 
tearing the coupon, enclose a quarter and you will receive Hearst’s Magazine in a trial u^ 1 rowetatine, 
subscription for three months. Sign the coupon now. ri G New York Cis x 

ie entlemen: 


e e y t 
P twenty. osed 
m, in Payment Tor a rait 
Chats trial Subscription 
out then Cost me with 
lar 8 cou m 


Pon the regu- 
119 West 40% Street New York City „gueme 


cents. 


LM 
LIPS 
a TTS 
LIIDPPM 
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“I Made Them All 
Myself— 


The Woman’sHome Companion showed me how” 


The best Christmas gifts are the gifts you make 


yourself. Here are gifts that cost “just nothing" to 





make, yet they please those who receive them more 
“I made them all myself” than anything in the world. 

Twelve pages of the WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
for November tell you how to make them. 

Page 69 displays fourteen personal gifts in crochet 
designs by Helen Marvin. 

Pages 76 and 77 display twelve designs by Evelyn 
Parsons of embroidery gifts for men and girls. 

These are three of the many pages for the woman 
who delights in crochet and embroidery; for the woman 
who is skilled in the charming handicrafts of stenciling, 
basket-weaving, and the like. 

Besides all these, there are ideas and directions for 
the woman who does not care to do needlework, but who 
wants to put into her Christmas giving the work of her 
own hands. 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 





The November Woman's Home Companion is 
now on the news-slands— price, fifteen cents 
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MARGARET DELAND 


The author of “The Iron Woman” and 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie” turns 
now to the story of a girl who faces a 
tremendous problem of heredity in the 
man she loves. The story begins in the 
November Woman’s Home Companion. 
The situation is one that has called forth 
all the power and mastery, the unfailing 
tenderness and wisdom, of America’s 
greatest story-teller. The story is 


“THE HANDS OF ESAU" 


“The voice is Jacob's voice, but 
the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” 





WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


The November Woman's Home Companion is 
now on the news-stands—price, fifteen cents 







A caricature of the author 


and artist by himself 





James Montgomery Flagg 


in Words and Pictures 


T SEEMS incredible that The American Magazine, being a fifteen- 
center, has so far failed to discover Sex. 
up with the other three-nickel Home-Shockers on the Topic of the 
Hour is almost unbelievable. 
been thoroughly raked one cannot see what will hold the public and 
get its fifteen cents a month out of it unless it be Sex. 
year or two it may be Humor, or Religion, or Athletics, or Astronomy— 
but the latest thing is, no doubt, Sex. 
instances where the influence of Sex might have been distinctly noticed 
even prior to that Edenic affair, but the thing has not had the popular 
attention it deserves until recently. Having the interests of this maga- 
zine at heart, I have persuaded the Old-Fashioned Editors to look the 
other way this month while I slip over a little Sex stuff in order to boost 
the circulation in Puritan circles. We magazine fellers don’t know 


That it has refused to line 
Now that all of our leading Mucks have 
Of course in a 


History has produced several 


much about Art, but we know what They like! 


The Call of the Sex 


g pi gripping fiction of James Montgomery Chambers needs no introduction to our 8,427,967 GUARANTEED 


readers. 


Here we have SEX, rampant, rampageous, quivering, yea, snorting. 


Who but this master of 


Sectional fiction could have conceived and executed this stupendous Story of Passion, abysmal, chaotic, typically 


American, yet virile. 


in-Khaki, the yielding yet submissive Woman. à 
are hurtled pell-mell into a seething maelstrom of pulsing Passion. 


Go to it! 


In this story we have exponents of two of our leading SEXES—the hairy, primeval Man- 
Before the reader’s protruding eyes these two pawns of Destiny 


THE EDITORS 


By James Montgomery Chambers 


Author of “Will She?” ** Can She?” ** Did She?” * She Did! and ** Then Some”? 


Illustrated ^y Howard Chandler Flagg 


HE ardent Cuban sun shone 

down through the pall of smoke- 

less powder that floated over the 

soldiers of Weyler and Shafter. 
From the palm-clad hills, above the 
stricken valley, sounded the steady rasp- 
ing bark of eight thousand merciless 
Krag-Jorgensens. Overhead could be 
heard the passionate shrieks of bullets 
tearing their way through the male and 
female eucalyptus trees. 

The Americans had been momentarily 
repulsed. 

Captain Cortlandt Schuyler, a de- 
scendant of a number of New York’s 
most tiresome families (called by his 
regiment “The-Hairy-One” as a slight 
testimonial to his extreme masculinity), 
was poking his sword impartially into 
the calves of the legs of his demoralized 
boys and cursing them into condition 
for the next attack on the Spanish block- 
house. 

Schuyler needed no orders, nor did he 
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wait for those he did not need. He knew 
all about War, as he had slept in Brooklyn 
for years and had an office in New York. 
It was Hell. 

Had you asked him what Fear was, he 
would have looked at you in a dazed way, 
scratched his head and laughed foolishly, 
“ Damfino." 

Taking from his pocket a massive, 
solid-gold cigarette case—it had been a 
present to his great, great-grandfather, 
the Admiral, from the Maharajah of 
Poo—he drew out a gold-tipped cigarette, 
marked only with his initials and a simple 
coronet, and nonchalantly lighted it. 
Although a member of an old New York 
family, Schuyler knew instinctively that 
that was what a cigarette was for. 

Now, flicking the ashes from the weed, 
he gave the order to advance on the 
double-quick through the tangled Perfecto 
bushes toward the enemy. 

The intrepid youngsters followed him 
as blithely as if headed toward the Polo 


Grounds, instead of possible annihilation. 
What was good enough for The-Hairy- 
One was good enough for them. 

At the head of his men he rushed down 
into the valley followed closely by his 
kinsman, Lieutenant Murray Hill. But 
suddenly, as Captain Schuyler was in 
the very act of leaping over some dead 
Spaniards that had not been cleaned up 
after the last battle, Lieutenant Hill saw 
him stop and stiffen. 

"For heaven's sake, Cort, are you 
hit?" cried the lieutenant. 

"Hit?" repeated the captain, with a 
mysterious laugh. “Yes, Murray; but 
not in the way you mean! I can't go 
on! You must take my place, old man." 

“What is it? Sunstroke?” 

"No, no! I can't explain. It is a 
weird, imperative summons from over 
there—beyond—beyond ..." He pointed 
waveringly in eight or nine directions. 

Then, as his men swept by him in a 
cloud of dust, the captain wheeled dizzily 
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ONLY A DOCTOR COULD KNOW 


HAT strange thing passed between this man and woman. 
It was one of those soul-stirring dramas which are laid 
bare only in a physician’s consulting room. ‘‘ Memories 
of a Doctor” is the title of an unusual series of short stories 
which are appearing anonymously in MCCLURE’S. In twelve 
stories, each one complete in itself, are disclosed some of those 
poignant, self-revealing narratives which are buried deep in the 
lives of men and women. The November issue contains ** The 
Riches Man in the World." Be sure to get the November 


McClure's 


All News-stands Fifteen 
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Three 
thrilling days 


at the 


Grand Canyon 


of Arizona 


for only $ 3 5 


—if taken as a side trip on your way to 
or from California. 

You view a mile-deep chasm — the 
world’s scenic wonder. You ride along 
the sky-high edge of a profound abyss. 
You venture muleback through earth’s 
cracked crust, on trails that tip. And 
camp out down below, under the friend- 
ly stars. 


Amount named includes round-trip rail- 
road fare, Williams, Ariz., to Grand Canyon; 
three days at luxurious El Tovar Hotel, 
managed by Fred Harvey; a jolly jaunt down 
Bright Angel Trail and back; a carriage ride 
along the new Hermit Rim Road and to 
Yavapai Point; also the trip through Tusayan 
pine forest to Grand View. 

Stop at Bright Angel Camp, instead of 
El Tovar, and it will cost less. 

Take a room with bath, at El Tovar, and 
the expense will be a little more. 

The Hermit Trail camping trip also will 
add a few dollars. 

In all cases the charges are so reasonable 
that it is easy to finance a week’s stay or 
longer. 


Remember that besides being a scenic 
spectacle—worth crossing a continent to look 
at—you may here enjoy a unique outing. 

In midwinter, snow may fall on the rim 
and at the top of the trails; yet coach and 
trail parties go about just the same. In 
midwinter, too, while the nights up top are 
cold, in the sun and down below the weather 
generally is mild. On most days, outdoor life 
here is a supreme joy. And always you have 
Fred Harvey inns to care for you. El Tovar 
is like a club in its perfect service. 

If you enjoy camping, hire a mule and a 
guide and lose yourself in the wilderness. 
Think of sleeping out in the desert and down 
in the canyon! 

Are you interested in Indians—not the 
cigar-store kind? Take your choice of home- 
loving Hopis or nomadic Navajos. 

The trail trips are unlike any mountain- 
eering you ever have tried. 


A word regarding the Santa Fe's through 
California trains. 

The California Limited is the king of 
the limiteds—an all-steel train, daily the 
year 'round—between Chicago, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco— 
exclusively for first-class travel—has a sleeper 
for Grand Canyon. 

The Santa Fe de Luxe—once a week in 
winter season—extra fast, extra fine, extra 
fare—between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

'Three other daily trains—all classes of 
tickets honored—they carry standard and 
tourist sleepers and chair cars. 

'The Santa Fe meal service is managed by 
Fred Harvey. 

On request, will gladly send 
you our two copiously illus- 
trated travel books, “Titan 
of Chasms—Grand Canyon” 
and ‘To California over the 
Santa Fe Trail.” 

Address W. J. Black, Pass. 
Trafic Mer., A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. System, 1087 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago. 





to the left and staggered off into the 
jungle As he disappeared, Lieutenant 

ill, who stood frozen in amazement and 
horror, thought he heard a demoniacal 
laugh—a laugh such as is seldom heard 
outside the passionate pages of a Sex 
Story. But was it a laugh? Or was 
the cry of the amorous Panatella, circling 
high above? 


CHAPTER II 


IN ONE of the noisome hospital tents 

Nurse Van Lithe, with a pan full of 
sterilized instruments, stood at the 
surgeon's side. A young trooper was 
about to have his leg amputated at the 
wrist, and the beautiful and pure young 
nurse throbbed with deep yet perfectly 
proper sympathy. (But just you wait!) 
She was quite unconscious of the charms 
of her voluptuous figure as revealed by 
the alluring, low-necked pink chiffon 
nurse's uniform she wore, as prescribed 
by the army regulations. From some- 





where outside on the terrace were wafted 
from the muted violins of the Hungarian 
orchestra the sensuous cadences of “Loin 
de Bal,” intermingled with the over- 
powering scent of the passion flower. 

The young but susceptible surgeon, 
Catesby Farquhar by name, was waiting 
for her to hand him his instruments. A 
strong sense of the strange fascination 
of this pure though chase-me-boys girl 
was upon him. He did not look at her, 
but he knew that her mane was tawny 
and curled in little watch-springs at the 
back of her neck; that her eyelashes made 
a slithering sound when she lowered them, 
slowly, like Venetian blinds; that she 
looked as if the blood of her face had all 
| been squeezed down into her red lips, 
moist and luscious — those coral-colored 
invitations to forget your higher self. He 
knew but too well, poor wretch, that she 
was anything but helpful in the fever 
ward. 

But Catesby had work to do—Man's 
Work. So he gritted his bridge-work 
| and turned toward her with expectant, 
| outstretched palm. 





As he did so he was horrified at the 
girl's expression. 

She was standing there in all her soul- 
withering voluptuousness with uplifted 
head and a look in her unseeing eyes of a 
blend of primordial passion, far focused 
tenderness, unholy fanaticism with a 
dash of hypnotic hysteria! “My word!" 
murmured Catesby, "can this be she?" 

The pan of instruments dropped from 
her nerveless though beautiful fingers. 

“Are you sick?” Catesby’s voice was 
hoarse with emotion. 

“Never felt better in my life!” Miss 
Van Lithe smiled unsteadily at him. 

This rather got his goat. 

“Then pick up those instruments—” 

I wish to remark at this juncture that 
as a surgeon young Catesby Farquhar 
was all to the Adhesive Plaster, but on 
the Virile, Red-Blooded, Carnal Man 
proposition he left large wads to be de- 
sired. At this crucial moment he allowed 
his professional instincts to dominate 
him, and completely forgot the al- 





She shrugged her shoulders prettily and made a Carmen movement 
at him with her hips 


luring charms of Nurse Van Lithe. Of 
course the girl didn’t know she was 
seductive or anything, she was too pure 
to notice it anyhow. But there she stood 
with undulating and creamy skin gleam- 
ing wherever there wasn’t any pink 
chiffon uniform. Her white rounded 
arms with the diamond bracelet pushed 
up as far as it would go on her perfect 
forearm, with that gentle heaving of her 
super-wonderful— You see what I mean— 
he was a boob! 

She gave him an enigmatical look and 
said, “ Pick 'em up yourself—I'm off!” 

"You're off! Where?" The much- 
lacking surgeon was dumbfounded. 

“I don't know where I'm going but 
Im on my way—something calls me— 
something from over there—beyond— 
beyond!" She pointed waveringly in 
eight or nine directions. She swayed a 
little, still smiling. 

“Woman, are you crazy? Have you 
been hitting the aN N S EET Don’t 
you know this poor fellow’s life depends 
upon us?” 

She shrugged her shoulders prettily 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 





“No, no! I can't explain. 


and made a Carmen movement at him 
with her hips, and glided from the tent 
like a panther. 


CHAPTER III 
STUMBLING crazily over the twisted 


vines and beating aside the affectionate 
tropical undergrowth, Captain Schuyler 
moved toward his unknown goal, hum- 
ming,'' Love Me and the World is Mine!" 
through his heavily scented blond 
mustache. He had forgotten everything, 
War, the United States, Duty, his pipe, 
his solid-gold cigarette case, the mono- 
grams on his shirt sleeves, indeed every- 
thing of any moment—except that he 
was a gentleman! He never could for- 
get that under the most trying circum- 
stances, thank you. 

His only thought was that something 


It is a weird, imperative 
summons from over there—beyond—beyond . . ." 


called him! It 
command. 

As he came to the end of 
the noxious jungle he spied 
something through the leaves 
—something that drew him 
convulsively, in jerks, suffo- 
catingly, madly, joyously 
forward! He instinctively 
took a perfumed breath tab- 
let as he galloped perspiringly 
toward his magnet. 

He paused only a moment, 
to Blanco his white buckskin 
shoes from the little can he 
always carried with him in 
an embroidered satin bag. 
Noblesse Oblige! On again, 
though the thorns ripped his 
fair, boyishly white young 
flesh. He should worry! 

Rushing bubblingly at him 
with a lovely feminine lope, 
unmindful of the sad havoc 
the briers were playing with 
her pink chiffon frock, which 
had been almost torn from 
her back in her passionate 


was a 


sprint, came Nurse Van 
Lithe! It was indeed none 
other! In all Cuba there 


was nothing like. her—nay, 
in all fiction there was no chicken that 
had anything on her for pippinesqueness! 


Oh, Gosh! She was Ger-and! à 


He bounded over the last rubber plant |: 


on the edge of the clearing. She also, 
with the glad sweet cry of the homing 
pigeon, bounced steamingly at him. 

“O Man-in-Khaki!” she cried. 

'They met in mid-air. That was some 
meeting! The Merrimac and the Moni- 
tor's was an anemic affair alongside of it! 

They landed on a soft rock, clasped in 
each other's arms, just as if they had 
been properly introduced. 

And as they sat there, he holding her 
by her shell-like ears, the low, nauseat- 
ingly sweet moans of a Cuban love song 
was wafted toward them from a shep- 
herd's hut near-by, where someone played 
upon the sexaphone. 

(To be discontinued in our next) 





They met in mid-air 
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In the Interpreter's 
House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the In- 
terpreter] and when they came to the door they heard a 
great talk in the house [BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS] 


s ERE'S the latest thing in 
scientific eir cé d said 
, the Cynic, exhibiting a pam- 


hlet; “it is a manual of in- 
tructions jo employers on the scientific 
method of hiring help. It's part of a 
scheme gotten up by a woman physician 
to help you find out what sort of a man 
will fit best into what sort of a job. You 
classify him according to the shape of 
his head, the size of his ears, the length of 
his legs, and so on, give him some blanks 
to fill out, ask him a list of questions, 
and then you know whether he would do 
for the auditing department or make a 
hit with the construction gang. It’s a 
fine scheme. 

-“The principle appears to be that men 
can be standardize , like tools or ma- 
terial. They fall into certain broad lines 
of classification corresponding to their 
external characteristics. H the man is a 
blond, for instance, you know right away 
that he is characteristically active, im- 

tient, speculative, and changeable. 
The purer blond he is, the more pro- 
nounced these characteristics are. ru- 
nettes, on the other hand, the darker 
they are, are increasingly steadfast, 
patient, conservative, and dependable, 
until at the end of the scale you reach the 
negro, who ‘has all the qualities of the 
brunette in a pronounced form.’” 

"H'm," said the Philosopher. “I 


wonder what the Swedes would say to 


all that. Maybe that pamphlet is a 
United States edition. k wouldn’t do 
for Italy, Im sure, because there the 
characteristics she speaks of are exactly 
reversed. Perhaps in this country the 
disappearance of the blond type marks 

the survival of the fittest.” 
“There is a fine chance for some savant 
to write a monograph on the profound 
sychology of perox- 


The Psychology ide," remarked the 
of Peroxide Observer; “to show 

that brunette women 
instinctively want to counterfeit the 


marks of those qualities that are supposed 
to make the sex perennially interesting,— 
varium. et mutabile. semper, you know. 
Well, go on." 

"A great deal depends on the shape 
and condition of the hands," went on the 
Cynic, “whether they are rigid or flexible, 
hard or soft, and whether the fingers are 
short, long or medium—" 

"It's a good thing Frank Chance wasn't 
scientific- -managing the Cubs in the 
old days,” interrupted the Poet, who 
lives in a kind of post-season afterglow 
every autumn. “‘Three- 
fingered Brown might not have had a 
show, and he was some huckleberries in 


the pennant-winning business there for a 
few years, believe me. Hugh Dailey of 
Cleveland used to take his regular turn 
in the box, too, and he had only one 
hand.” 

“Then again,” proceeded the Cynic, 
“the author says that a tall man ought 
not to be put on work that requires much 
stooping or bending, because it soon 
fatigues him, while reaching for things 
beyond his height is tiresome to a short 
man. The tall man with long legs will do 
well at standing work or covering dis- 
tances—” 

“Not in baseball,” again interrupted 
the Poet; “Bug Holliday used to get 
three bases on many a hit that wouldn’t 

net two for Long 

Long Legs Can’t John Reilly. Darby 

Always ''Steal O'Brien was a tall 

Bases" man with long legs, 

and if he ever stole a 

base the newspapers headlined it in big 

Hos right after the score. You'd read 

rooklyn 7, Boston 4. Darby O'Brien 
Stole a Base.” 

“The author also elucidates how we 
can get at a man’s character by observing 
his minor habits,” the Cynic resumed. 
“We can tell a great deal about him by 
as small a matter, for instance, as the way 
he reads a newspaper. Our author says: 


“The man who turns first to the sporting 
page is either a lover of athletics or has sporting 
tendencies. . . . To read the editorials first 
indicates thoughtfulness and a deep interest 
in the problems of the day. He who gloats 
over news of crime and death is neurotic, de- 
generate, and has a filthy mind." 


“Maybe he has a brother working for 
the Arson Trust," remarked the Observer. 
“There’s a lot about this scientific man- 
agement business that brings to mind the 
story of the old lady who asked her 
doctor why it was that so many folks 
were born dumb. The doctor sa ii was 
primarily due to the fact that they came 
into. the world without the power of 
speech. Scientific management wastes a 
good deal of time relating facts of pretty 
commonplace knowledge, it strikes me. 

"Let s consider these blanks," said the 
Cynic. "First, the applicant for a job 
is asked to give his name. The author 
remarks that this is important. She says: 


“There is much in a name. Those who have 
in them the elements of greatness incline 
strongly to simple, unpretentious names— 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The would-be great make more 
pretentions.” 
the 


This dictum was received with 


silence of astonishment. 





"Why, I thought people's names were 
unloaded on them in their helpless in- 


fancy," finally said 
Is a Man to the Reporter. “Mine 
Blame for was on me. I had 
His Name? nothing to say about 


it, nothing in the 
world. It doesn't represent my inclina- 
tions or even my taste in euphony. I 
don't exactly see—" 

The Reporter left his sentence incom- 
plete, and with a wave of his hand, as if 
the matter were too deep for him, he 
motioned the Cynic to proceed. 

“Then,” the Cynic resumed, “the ap- 
plicant is asked to check the following list 
asaccurately as possible, as to whether he is 


Careful Careless 
Courteous Discourteous 
Punctual Tardy 
Accurate Inaccurate 
Industrious Lazy 
Cheerful Gloomy 
Patient Impatient 
—and so on. Then among the stated 


questions to be asked of the applicant 
are the following: 


“Ts there anything you would rather have 
than money? 

“What? 

“How many times have you lost your temper 
during the past year? 

“What were the causes? 

“What did you do? 

“Can you take a joke on yourself? 

“Do you like to be with people? 

“Which sex? 

“How many intimate friends have you? 

“Do you make acquaintances readily? 


“The author remarks that the rapidity 
with which the applicant fills in the blank 
will indicate to some degree his quickness 
of thought. Also, if he doesn’t know how 
he stands on the points indicated, it shows 
he is little given to introspection and 
self-analysis." 

“Isn’t that pretty stringent?" asked 
the Philosopher. “‘ Several of those ques- 
tions open quite a long vista of pros and 
cons—the dur four, for instance. I 
would have to scratch my head a good 
while over those. And then those points 
about being courteous and industrious: 
I don't believe the average candidate for 
a wheelbarrow and pickax could answer 
them any easier than we could." 

* Here is a real nugget," said the Re- 
porter, who had been leafing over the 
pamphlet since the Cynic laid it down. 
"Over toward the end the author says: 


“A sense of humor is a saving grace. It 
lubricates all the relationships of life. It is 
also a guaranty of sanity. 


“Now this is something like. Here she 
has given us the real guide for handling 
every formula for the conduct of human 
beings—scientific management among 
them. If the author had been possessed 
of this principle it would have saved her 
two thirds of her pamphlet. 

"Scientific management is a splendid 
thing. I believe thoroughly in this 
author's basic idea. 
It is valuable and 
I don't discount it 
for a moment. But 
any generalization about human beings 
breaks down the moment you let it 
impair your sense of the fluid and elastic 
quality of human life. Once get the idea 


We Don't Come 
Up to the Mark 


In the Interpreter's House 


that human beings are going to give a 
uniform reaction to any formula what- 
ever,—industrial, social, philosophical, 
religious, or even climatic or chemical,— 
and you are in a fair way of making your- 
self ridiculous." 

"Exactly," said the Responsible 
Editor; *'every such formula, where 
human beings are concerned, is pro- 
visional. If it works, it works; if it 
doesn't, it doesn't. In dealing with 
things you can get a uniform reaction, 
possibly, but not when you are dealing 
with men. 
formulas about mankind, when we begin 
to conceive of them mechanically and 
apply them mechanically, they break 
down. The only saving virtue in 
handling these formulas is a deep 
humility combined with a quick imagina- 
tion and a reliable sense of humor. 

“But most of us having very little im- 
agination and a slight and weak sense 
of humor, we have a correspondingly 
strong faith in the mere machinery of our 
formulas. Take the everyday matter of 
nutrition, for instance. We thought of 
the human body not only as a machine, 
which in a sense it is, but as a standard 
machine, which it is not. Chemists cal- 
culated food-values in terms of proteids, 
carbohydrates, and so forth, which was a 
useful work and did a great deal of good. 
But the moment our faith in machinery 
convinced us that we had a standard diet, 
we got in trouble. We found there was 
something else to nutrition, something un- 
charted, elusive and almost individual, 
something that wouldn't precisely weigh 
or measure, an incalculable element; so 
now we have about come back to think- 
ing the best way is the old way of eatin 
whenever and whatever the bormal 
average appetite suggests. 

“As time goes on, I find I have less 
fixed interest in the mere machinery of 
human relations—of politics, of society, 
of philosophy, and even of ethics. Some 
machinery 1s better than others, no 
doubt; and let us have the best, by all 
means, but remembering how little rel- 
atively, after all, depends upon it, —in 
comparison, I mean, with what depends 
upon the human and spiritual qualities 

Fin themselves. 

*For some reason English-speaking 
people have always put a peculiar reliance 
on the machinery of codes, traditions, 
parties, creeds, organizations. We build 
all this machinery of self-expression, and 
then the human spirit, always passing 
onward and enlarging, leaves us enslaved 
to it. [t is the Puritan element in us, I 
suppose, the deficiency in imagination, in 
humor, the failure in logic and lucidity, 
the hard, dogged, unintelligent obstinacy 
so characteristic of Puritanism, that 
keeps us forever bowing down to our 
little stark pieces of machinery, and 
misunderstanding or condemning those 
who cannot use them. 

* But that is our history. We are not 
satisfied that a man is patriotic unless 
he is of our party. He must worship 
our machinery of tariff- -doctrine, popular- 
election principles, initiative and referen- 
dum, or what not. We are not satisfied 
that he is temperate and moral unless he 
is temperate and moral our way, according 
to our mechanical stock notions of what 
these virtues are,—witness the way we 
hounded poor Gorky out of the country. 


When we mechanize our | 
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> M - We are not even satisfied that a man is 
Ol I les O istine | ion a hie unless e a to poena 
particular organized machinery of faith 
and HD We forget that all these 
: : in themselves are simply nothing, but 
From coast to coast you will find | p,e VUE ade SESE EIST the 
many homes that owe their charm and human spirit and aid its progress., They 
um . are things ‘merely to be chosen by the 
distinction to the fact that they AIC | free intimations of logic and lucidity, 
faced with and not imposed by custom or example 
or the unreasoning pressure of public 
e opinion. 

H -Te X Dri K “How little there is in forms of govern- 
ment, for instance. We insist on our 
‘free institutions’ and like to impose 
them on other people as though they 
They are homes of men and women who | were something in themselves; but they 
buy the facing for their homes with the same HEA n bant ue 
economy they exercise in other purchases. | Monarchical Italy yields just as large 
Careful investigation has convinced them dee eatin boise eke Ris 
that only in Hy-tex Brick can be found the | a republic has the best political ma- 
utmost in fire-safety, permanence, comfort, | chinery; pat I am ao es near 
certain that practically it is always so— 

beauty and economy in facing material. io by ete wee y 
Houses faced with Hy-tex are slightly higher in “Don’t you remember what a fuss we 
Send for these were all making four or five years ago 


booklets today: 
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about the form of city government, the 
commission plan, and all that? I'm 
afraid a great many of us in our en- 
thusiasm forgot that any form of city 
government is only machinery. We 
were for ramming she commission plan 
down everybody’s throat. It was the 

only wise and per- 
We Cram Things fect thing. Maybe 
Down Their the commission plan 
Throats is abstractly the best; 

but in and of itself 
and apart from the spirit of the people who 
use it, it amounts to little. Look at Glas- 
gow, one of the best governed cities there 
1s, with probably the very worst, most cum- 
brous and antiquated form of government 
to be found in the world. The Glasgow city 
council has, I think, something like two 
hundred and sixty members. Turin is 
a wonderfully well-governed city, with 
an old-style back-number system. If 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh had it you 
would expect it to send them to the 
dogs—as no doubt it would. 

“What works well in one place does not 
always in another. A community, like 
the individual, if simply left alone, is sure 
to experiment around until it works out 
the kind of machinery it finds. handiest." 

"And sometimes you can't imagine 
how they make it work at all," said the 
Poet, his mind still floating in the nebula 
of his favorite pastime. “‘For instance, 
I never understood how Harry Davis 
could hit a balloon. Stood as far away 
from the plate as he could get, had an 
extra long, extra heavy bat with a thin 
handle, and grasped it clear down at the 
wy end. Must have felt like batting 
with a sledge hammer. Then there was 
Willie Keeler; he used a bat exactly like a 
policeman's night-stick, and choked it so 
far up to the middle that he only had 
about twelve inches hitting-length beyond 
his hands. And yet both he and Harry 
Davis could hit like a house afire.” 

But the Responsible Editor declined to 
volplane down from the upper strata of 
thought. 

“There’s the advantage," —he said 
earnestly, continuing his discourse,— 





"there's the advantage of the democratic 
| policy of permitting each social unit to 


shape the largest portion of its life to suit 


itself. Personal liberty for the in- 
dividual, home rule 
It's the Real for the Government. 
Man Behind All That's the doctrine. 
That Counts Let us once col- 
lectively learn to 


think by the aid of imagination and 
sentiment; let us collectively see all our 
political and industrial and social for- 
mulas as mere machinery, made to serve 
us and not for us to make a fetich of,— 
and then we can go around examining 
this one and that, and finally settling 
on the one that for the time being best 
expresses the human spirit in the com- 
pleteness of its imagination as well as of 
Its reason. : 

"[f this magazine, for instance, has 
any special reason for existence, it is due 
only to the fact that we collectively, as 
editors, have no set mechanics of editing. 


We try to follow the elastic, yielding, | 


sinuous play of the human spirit and 
human life. For what are customs and 
traditions—even editorial traditions— 
but machinery? What even are laws and 
constitutions but machinery? They are 
useful while they express life, but life 
soon passes beyond them and leaves them 
behind. This was what Emerson meant 
when out of the bitter conflict of his day 
he wrote that ‘a good man will not obey 
the law too strictly.’ Better a thousand 
lawsbroken, a thousand traditions and con- 
ventions shattered, than that the human 
spirit should be stunted or oppressed. 
“The scientific management people 
have come into industry like the direct- 
primary advocates into politics,—some 
sanely and sensibly introducing a ma- 


chine, advertising it as good for what it | 


will do; but others, somewhat devoid of 
imagination, setting up a fetich. This 
kind of exaggerated enthusiasm is inevi- 
table and maybe it is a great part of prog- 
ress. There is immense room, nay, im- 
mense work, in the world for the extremist 
and the crank. They harrow up our 
minds sometimes, but that keeps them 
fertile. 

“The best service we can render is to 
keep counseling against machinery-wor- 
ship of all kinds. Let us never disparage 
machinery, let us never refuse to examine 
any or use any; but, on the other hand, 
let us never insist on any, or seek to 
impose any. Let us keep steadily look- 
ing beyond all machinery to man, to 
the human spirit that it is designed to 
express. We can take good pattern by 
Henry George. He perfected and con- 
tributed to the resources of economic 
science a marvelous piece of machinery 
called the Single-tax; yet his vision 
reached so far beyond any form of social 
machinery, even his own, that to-day 
he is best known by the brief sentence that 
was the keynote of his mayoralty cam- 
paign, ‘I am for man.’” 
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: Beautify your floors with Sherwin-Williams 





the Interpreter's House 


4 Mar-not, the perfect wear-proof, water- 
proof floor varnish. l 


A good floor varnish is a rare find. Mar-not 
is more than mere surface shine. It goes into 
the wood and becomes a protecting surface, 
resisting wear to an unusual degree. 


The real Brighten-Up Paint Store in your 
town is the Sherwin-Williams agent. He has 
Mar-not. 


For the great or small improvement of your 
home you need our 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Paint- 
ing and Decorating 


lt tells you all about Mar-not and other 
Sherwin -Williams Paints and Varnishes. A 
host of color illustrations are contained in this 
booklet, as well as ideas and suggestions that 
are as practical as they are artistic. 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co, 
610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
` 
RPDS CONV a EE 
SETA ENTA 


ERWIN-WILLIAM: 
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Just after the final scrimmage, when the nerves quiver, the muscles ache - 
che skin feels raw and sore, it is then that one fully appreciates the superior qualities of 
Ivory Soap and realizes why it is so satisfactory for the everyday toilet of everybody. 


It lathers so freely that it is easy to cover the body with a thick, copious, bubbling, 
snow-white suds. 


As it enters the pores it cleanses without a sign of smart, burn or irritation, thanks 
to Ivory’s freedom from alkali and the fact that it is made only from the highest 
grade of materials. 


Then it rinses so easily that the final shower quickly removes every particle of the 


' soap. With it comes the dirt, perspiration and fatigue leaving in their stead a 
- delightful cleanliness which refreshes and exhilarates. 


‘IVORY SOAP... C.. . 99:5 PURE 
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your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not find 
another gift that will bring so much pleasure to every 


member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
any music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful 
Victor-Victrola. 


$15 $25 $40 $50 $75 $100 $150 $200 


Victor Talking Machine Co. s 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 





Victor- vigila IV, $15 ° Meters Vieteola VILE $40 
Will there be a Victrola in 





Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Vic- 
tor Needles—the combination. 
There is no other way to get 
the unequaled Victor tone. 











New Victor Records v 
demonstrated at all dealers 
Victor-Victrola X, $75 on the 28th of each month Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak Mahogany or quartered oak 
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BS E oa ocaadia ee ee 
Over Four Million Sold 
Buy the Books You Want THE AUTHOR'S LATEST SUCCESS 


Beautifully Printed and Bound, at arg A is 
Low Price, in Everyman's Library Their Yesterdays 


44 Tender Story of Life and Love 
Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo., $1.30 net. 


Globe— This is the gentle story of the love of 
a man and a woman in which the vigor of ''That Printer 
of Udell's," the kindliness of “The Shepherd of the 
Hills,” the power of ''Dan Matthews'' and the grace of 
*'Barbars Worth'' are all woven into a strain wore deli- 
cate and more beautiful than this great writer has ever 
before penned, 


In Everyman’s Library are 640 volumes Ma 
covering the whole field of literature and in- (552951 
cluding practically every one of the better PAGINO 
known classics. The list of speci- GOLDEN 
men titles on this page is a good in- MK TREASURY 
dication of the kind of books in KAKA gis mbinn: 
Everyman’s. LETTERS Y 

2 EDWARD. 
FROMAN: HUTTON 
AMERICAN 
FARMER 
































One Million Edition 


50 Cents Everywhere 
The Book That Thrilled the World 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


A Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations by Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. 


The everlasting popu- 
larity of such books as 


hese 1 the large : Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
t 1ese, anc the lar ge num- i BYJH The Famous Ozark Life Stories 
ber of yearly sales of each TJOHNDE The Calling of Dan Matthews 


The Shepherd of the Hills 
That Printer of Udell’s 


Harold Bell Wright's Next Novel 
* The Eyes of the World 


Announced for publication this fall, has been 
postponed till next year (1914). 


Mr. Wright's story of 
The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 
Cloth, 16mo., 50 cents net. Full leather, $1.00 net. 
The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in 
Novel form in ‘‘The Calling of Dan Matthews'' and then 
again in Allegory in this story of ''The Uncrowned 
King’’ is vital to the race. 


Book Catalog Free 


Our mammoth catalog, size $4x54 inches, over 400 
pages, advertises books of all the publishers at big sav- 
ings. Write us for it today. Bargains op every page. 
Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Bindings for 
wour library. Every book carried in stock. Catalog sent 
postage prepaid free on request. 


The Book Supply Company 
E. W. Reynolds, Pres. Publishers and Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street :: Chicago 


volume, make the low 
prices of Everyman’s Li- 
brary possible. Any per- 
son who loves books can 
own all of his favorites in 
the low-cost, well-printed, 
uniform Everyman's edi- 
tion. 


Books that fit the hand, the mood, 
the mind and purse of Every Man 


EVERYMAN'S 
e LIBRARY © 


A Few of the Forty 


New Volumes 








Examine an Everyman's 
volume at your book store. 
Note the wonderful book value 
for the money. Ask fora 
complete list of 640 volumes. 
"There's no better way to buy 
books than from Everyman’s 
Library. 


These will give you an idea of 
the kind of books in Everyman's 
Library: 

Livy's History of Rome. Newly 
Translated by Rev. Canon 
Roberts. 

De()uincey’s English Mail Coach 
and Other Writings. 

Yeast, by Charles Kingsley. 

Frankenstein, by Mary Wollstone- 
craft Shelley. 

Tristrari Shandy, by Laurence 
Sterne, 

Marryat's Jacob Faithful. 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Hallam's Constitutional History, 
in 3 vols. 

Leaves of Grass and Democratic 
Vistas, by Walt Whitinan. 

Thomas Gray's Poems and Let- 


Dictionary Catalog of 
Everyman's sent for, 10c 








Besides listing the first 505 






















FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it,to write it, thereisbutonebest w: ay. 


You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, tiil 
your ear knows it. 


Y ou must see it printed cor- 
rectly till your eye knows it. 


Youmusttalkitand write it. 


All this can be done best 
by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce ane 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time, 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 

It is n pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 


volumes, this cloth-bound book Rones Thanta, vols.’ Re- 
vised and with additions, 


of 173 pages explains the scope 
and extent of Everyman's Li- 
brary, and gives historical notes 
on the various authors. De- 
scriptive booklet sent free. 
Use coupon. 


Swedenborg's The Divine Love 
and Wisdom. 

LS you order any of these books 

from us, please enclose 8c extra 

for postage for each volume. 







12-13 
E.P. DUTTON 
& C0., 681 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 
Enclo sed please find 
10c (stamps or coin) 
for Dictio nary Catalog 
Everyman’s Library. 













E. P. Dutton & Co. are also publishers 
of the Temple Shakespeare. 





hA CYA ÀA e s CC O E L RAPT 
I buy books from 


No agent or canvasser will call on the sendertof this coupon 





SEXUAL Mastercraft Sectional 
KNOWLEDGE | Bookcases 


Is Different From All Other Sex Books; Make Splendid Christmas Gifts 
Tells All About Sex Matters; what $1 00 to $4.00 Latest, most artistic designs. 


young men and women and all others Per Section Beautifully finished inside as 
Deed to know; what pa h- well as outside. Non-binding 


should tell chil I dust-proof doors Perfect align- 
sex may ia ay don't know ment without complicated in- 
to prepare for r terlocking devices or metal 


4 New Book All Plain Traths of Bex Life acc 























bands. Wide variety of styles 








^ speak, read and understand a new language. 

Necd to Read the latest researches of Medica and finishes to match any fur- The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
in relation to Eugenics and Happiness in Meroe 1 niture. Made in ourown fac- known members of the faculties of the following universi- 
P x1 Ec Pale apie ne y Plain Sex I a " A ro us. tory—sold direct to you at a ties and colleges: 

exual s in Plain Language — y oroug y en e. 80 to 506 saving. Shipped on a a " P3 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D., ange (Leipzig), Head of Physiolc approval under money-back Yale, Columbia, Chicago, hag Pengki, Arni nter 
Department of Northwestern "University Medical School ; Guarantee. Freight paid. Cornell, Syracuse, 





Minnesota, J H Colorado, 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U. S. Military Academy. 
Dise or Cylinder Recorda—Send for interesting booklet, particulars 
of free trial offer and terma for easy payments. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 





S clentist al Man of Hig ling 


, 1""Fugenics."' 
“SEXUAL "KNOWLEDGE" aE VEUGENIOS" One Volume. 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W-119 Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. | 





Write today for handsomely 
illustrated Catalog. 


STANDARD BOOKCASE CO. 
112 Southern Ave., Little Falls, N. Y. 
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The HEART 
of the DESERT 


By HONORÉ WILLSIE 


Warm fascination of the empty desert silences—health- 
giving beauty of the wide Arizona solitudes—Mrs. W:llsie 

©- makes us feel these through and through. ""The tale 
abounds in stirring, dramatic episodes,” says the Phila- 
delphia North American. “But the profound influences of 
the vast wilderness is its real theme." They makea woman 
out of a complicated, overcivilized girl of the city. 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 


















The WAY of AMBITION 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of "The Garden of Allah,” etc. 
A new sort of Hichens novel—pleasing and idealistic as well as dramatic and strong. 
A young composer cares for nothing but his art. His wife struggles for his outward 
success. The intense developments in London and New York, and in the beautiful 
“Garden of Allah" country sound the deep places in emotion and character, and make 
a novel of fine significance. 


Beautifully Illustrated 















$1.85 net; postpaid $1.48 




















GELETT | tho Maxims The MAXIMS 
BURGESS NGA at of NOAH 








Says here: 







Maxims in regard to women 
like those in “Maxims of Me- 


“As a leaky hot water bottle 
thuselah,” in Mr. Burgess’s 


in time of need, so is a fond 


woman who telleth thy se- l d wi le. 
popular and witty style. 

Crets; her folly exceedeth her 

comfort.” 













lilu.trated in color by louis 
“My son, many a damsel is » Fancher. 
à kitten with men who isacat £y Gelert 
with women.” i rpess 16mo, net SOc; postpaid 87c 















S U S ETTE A ROMANCE OF TWO YOUNG PEOPLE 
By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 

Mi. Calthrop, a disciple of William J. Locke, has written a whimsical romance. Ht tells 

of a man and a girl on a desert island—but the island has a house with modern conve- 


niences, and a yacht brings supplies every few months! Susette has the manners of a 
courtly French father—but the innocence of a savage! Who would not be so 


marooned? 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.37 












F.A. 

Stokes 
Company 
44" Fourth Ave. 
New York. 

Send free illustrated 
announcenient of new 
books (48 pages, colored 
cover). 
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Now I Lay ME 
DowNTOSLEEP 
TwiighiMadonm 
By Jessie Willcox 
Smith. One of the 
mew pictures in 
Sie 
Copley 


Could anything 
be lovelier for a 
gift toa mother 
or a child? 


Am. 12-13 


VIRGINIA 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 
q The book that has been 


the storm-centre of dis- 
cussion for four months. 
QA story of the woman 
question in its broadest 
bearing on wife, hus- 
band and children. 


AT EVERY BOOK SHOP 


Se KEEN EC ERE 
1 H Keramic Studio 
To China Painters! Medo Me 


— 
one year as premium for club of five! Send for details of 
ourlatest andbestoffer. 222 Gifford St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Yearly subscriptions $4.00. Sample copy for introduction 
10c. Illustrated catalog 6 cents. 
































These Prints have for nearly twenty years been 
recognized by artista themselves as the best of art re- 
roduction. Permanent as well as beautiful in quality. 
naurpased for framing for one's home and for gifts. 
Fifty cents to $0.00. At art stores or sent on approval. 
Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). Con. 
tains 400 illustrations- practically à Handbook of Ameri- 
canArt. 'l'hiscost deducted from a purchase of the Printa. 


Family portraits done on private order from daguerreo- 
types. tints pes, old photographs, ete. Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 655. Parite uibrest BOSTON 









New and Notable 


Novels 


The Iron Trail 
By Rex Beach 


Of course you remember 
Kipling’s “If” about theman 
who could keep his head in 
everyemergency. Well, here 
he is, the hero of Rex Beach’s 
new Alaskan story. There 
were plenty of things tostand 
up against, too; but he won 
his fight against Nature as 
he won the heart of an un- 
usual heroine.—$1.35 net. 


The Way Home 


By the Author of 
“The Inner Shrine’’—Basil King 


This new novel touches 
greater depths of human na- 
ture than even “The Street 
Called Straight." It is the 
story of the struggle between 
the spiritual and the material 
in the average man—a series 
of tense emotional situations 
in which a strong man who 
was far from being a hero 
found himself.—$1.35 net. 


The 
Coryston Family 


By Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


All admirers of this distin- 
guished author's talent will be 
glad to know thatin this story 
of tender love and modern 
English Society she has re- 
turned to the style which made 
“The Testing of Diana Mal- 
lory"sucha delight.—4$1.35 net. 


The Passionate 


Friends 
By H. G. Wells 


A story of the turbulent lives 
on one man and one woman— 
separated by the barrier of the 
law, yet attracted by some- 
thing stronger than any law— 
stronger than themselves. A 
love story with a background 
of high idealism and prophecy 
of the future.—$1.35 net. 


Harper & Brothers 
daa e York 
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The Editors Table 


The January American has in it the New Year Spirit of 
things accomplished marching to finer ones—the cheer- 
fulness of facts in forceful articles, moving stories 


HE January instalment of “The Wom- 
an's Law" will give you another kind 
serial which begins in the January | of thrills, those born of an excited interest in 
number, one of the cheerfulest | what will happen next. The serial by Mara- 
tales that ever skirted the perilous brink of vene Thompson is made up. of a succession 
tragedy. Every mo- of situations that seem 


LFRED OLLIVANT has written for 
THE AMERICAN MaqcazINE a short | 


ment it seems that the 
heroine must fall into 
the abyss. 

This heroine occu- 
pies a place so lowly 
in the social scale that 
only a great writer 
could see and present 
the romance of it. But 
Ollivant, you remem- 
ber, wrote “Bob, Son 
of Battle," one of the 
big modern romances, 
and the hero of that 
novel is a dog. 
= HE poor are 
never bored," 
says Ollivant in the 
new serial. “They find 
life too dramatic, too 
terrible.” 

Nor will you be 
bored in reading of the 


Alfred Ollivant 
The famous author of “Bob, Son of Battle” 
begins a short serial in next month’s magazine — 
* Hum-Drum, a Slice from an Every-Day Life" 


to develop inevitably 
from what has gone 
before. 

Gail Orcutt finds 
herself in a position 
more terrible than the 
one which prompted 
her act of madness in 
substituting another 
man for her husband, 
that the murderer 
might escape. She is 
still the mother, willing 
to dare anvthing to 
save her little son from 
the disgrace of having 
his father die in the 
electric chair. But she 
is also a woman and 
the two natures come 
in conflict. 

She lives in per- 
petual fear of the dis- 
covery of her plot. 





drama the author pre- 

sents. This humble woman's fight to save 
herself and her children, to make a place for 
herself and for them where there is no place, 
and the joy she hasin it, make a notable story. 
For one thing, you will realize that, after all, 
prosperous folk do miss something. 

If “A Slice from an Every-Day Life," 
as Ollivant defines his story, had been 
planned as a New Year tale it could not have 
a more seasonable interest. It throbs with 
the New Year spirit—the enthusiasm from 
things accomplished spurring one to still 
better ones. The scrub-woman is one of 
the doers, not one of those who merely re- 
solves to do. You will smile in your heart 
as you read the story. 


She is driven distracted 
by an awakened conscience. She cannot 
escape the charm and nobility of the man 
whose identity she has stolen and who has 
accepted the róle she has placed upon him. 

What shall she do? What can she do? 
It is this interest that makes one look for- 
ward eagerly to the next instalment of 
“The Woman's Law." 


DA M. TARBELL has an article in next 

month's issue in which she says: “In 
Chicago five hundred thousand pairs of men 
and women have undertaken to spend their 
lives in the appalling intimacy of marriage— 
to create homes where they can rear chil- 
dren. . . . At one point or another of the 
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alliance both the man and the woman al- 
most invariably break down. . . . Per- 
sonally I am inclined to believe that it 
is in this relation that 

life's most terrible bat- 

tles are fought and the 

most stupendous victo- 

ries gained." 

This article is 
vibrant with the New 
Year idea in the story 
it tells of accomplish- 
ment, of the future. Its 
very title proclaims it: 
“A Court of Hope and 
Good Will" As strik- 
ing as the facts is Miss 
Tarbell’s interpretation 
of what she learned 
about the Court of 
Domestic Relations in 
Chicago. 

“Three Ways From 
Drink,” one of the series 
about ''Those Who 
Have Come Back" by 
Peter Clark Macfar- 
lane, is one of the most 
dramatic and helpful of 
all, because it deals 
with an evil so familiar. 


DNA FERBER re- 

turns to THE AMER- 
ICAN next month with 
a new series that is a 
continuation of the 
Emma McChesney 
stories, the most suc- 
cessful that have been 
published in any maga- 
azine in years. Few 
heroines have seemed 
so real, have made so 
deep an impression, as 
the brilliant, clever 
woman with her great 
heart and her pictur- 
esquely slangy way of presenting profound 
truths. If she had nothing else, her gorgeous 
humor would save her. 

The new series makes young McChesney 
the hero, but Emma McChesney is bound to 
dominate any story, as she dominates any 
situation in which she appears. You remem- 


By MOFFETT oT 


Edna Ferber 
The most popular short-story writer 
of the present time, begins a new series 
of stories in next month’s American 


ber young Jock very well and how near he 
came to becoming an abominable member of 
society until his wise mother got busy and 
brought out the Mc- 

Chesney spirit in him. 

In the January 

number, Jock starts 

on his career, and the 

title “‘Making Good 

With. Mother" defines 

its character in a very 

comforting way. Jock 

has decided to become 

an advertising man. 


“GATAN DAR DIZ- 

ING YOUR 
BOY" is one of those 
articles that is likely to 
bring you up with a 
Jerk and then make you 
look for a tape meas- 
ure. With that, an 
intelligent eye and the 
tables in the article, 
you may be sure wheth- 
er your boy is normal 
for his type. You will 
remember “What My 
Boy Knows," which 
was published in July 
and which attracted 
such wide atten- 
tion. This article has 
an interest even 
more practical than 
that. 


LWAYS you find 
good fiction in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
For years it has ranked 
first in this respect. 
And it is not easy to 
live up to its reputa- 
tion. Edna Ferber is 
one of the new writers 
whocontributed tothat 
reputation. So is Henry Wallace Phillips 
with his Red Saunders tales. There is one 
of these stories in the January number— 
" Henry Clay Cutter and the Indian Ques- 
tion." Walter Prichard Eaton, who is at his 
best in fiction, has a story called “The Snap- 
dragon Sonata, a Perennial Romance." 
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ERRY CHRISTMAS to 

all the little Fairies in all the 
o0 A happy house- 
“= PSB holds in this 
goodly land. 
And Merry 
Christmas to 
all their proud parents, 

from the makers of 


FAIRY SOAP 


@ It is the "little Fairies” of 

this country, and their par- 

ents, who have helped us to 

make Fairy Soap so popular. 

@ Fairy Soap is always white, 

clean, pure and sweet—the 

oval, floating cake fits the hand 

—and we couldn't make it cost 

any more unless we hid its good- 
ness with expensive scents. di 


@ Include Fairy Soap in 
your good resolutions for 
the New Year. 
THE NK. FAIRBANK company 


CHICAGO 
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Mostly Sniffles| 


"Life," says O. Henry, “is made up of sobs, sniffles 
and smiles—mostly sniffles.” 


1 J OU remember that story in Texas— where he tells—‘ Santa was | 





lyin’ in bed pretty sick." “Ive heard you ridin’ across the 
grass for hours, Webb,” she says. “You saw the sign?” she 
whispers. “The minute I hit camp," “They go well together," I says, “in a 
says I. “Twas marked on the bag of stew.” “I mean hearts and crosses," 
potatoes and onions." "They're always says Santa. “Our sign—to love and to E 
together in life," says she soft-like. — suffer—that's what they mean.” E 


| - Don't Grope 
Britt O.HENRY —Cumm| ONE Words 


Give Grenville Kleiser (former 
Yale Instructor) fifteen minutes 
daily and 


— He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


‘There are no old-fashioned weari- 
some rules of grammar to mem- 
orize. By an entirely new plan 
you absorb and immediately apply 
the fruits of years of teaching 
= experience which are compressed 
= into twenty intimate home lessons. 








It is work like this that has caused the world to place O. Henry first in 
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"Then shalt thou call and the Lord shall answer; 


HE little door in the south wall 

of the criminal branch of the 

Supreme Court opened and a 

Central Office detective strode 

into the room, his right wrist 
handcuffed to the left wrist of a burglar 
who trailed a step behind him. 

The case of the People against Joseph 
Condon, alias “‘ Little toa," alias * Idaho 
Shorty,” charged with burglary, was 
called for trial, and the man manacled 


to the detective was the defendant. 
Shorty was, as his alias implied, a dumpy 
bit of man. He was about thirty-five 
years old, short and thick of neck, 
clean-shaven and poorly dressed. His 
legs twinkled in a trot as he kept up with 
the stride of the tall and angular “bull” 
from police headquarters. 

Within the railing before the judge’s 
dais the steel leash was slipped and the 
prisoner took a chair beside his counsel. 








FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


by John A. Moroso 


thou shalt cry and He shall say, Here I am” 


The detective sat directly behind him, 
ready to trip or fell him if by any chance 
he should make a break for liberty. 
The case was of no particular interest 
and there were present more court at- 
tendants then spectators. A group of 
talesmen from whom a jury would be 
selected crowded the railing impatiently. 
Shorty glanced about the room cau- 
tiously, his little blue eyes scanning the 
faces of the men called for jury duty. 


He did this furtively and fearfully, for 
the moment was one of dire peril to him. 
Twice he had been convicted of burglary 
and a third conviction would mean a life 
term in Sing Sing. The court and 
society would accept him as a confirmed 
criminal, the rule of civilization for 
burglars, as expressed in the courts, 
being three strikes and out. 

Shorty's counsel, Miles Gray, a fox- 
like person, shufHed some papers on the 
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table before him and shiftily studied the 
talesmen. His lean and sallow face was 
marked with the drawn lines of the un- 
caught crook. He was the kind of human 
that waxes fat on the money dribblings 
of the underworld. His fishy eye and 
thin, cruel lips gave hint. that his mind 
was as a covered well, reeking, mias- 
matic, murky. 

Finished with his effort to size up the 
talesmen, Shorty peered into every cor- 
ner of the court room as if in the hope 
that his eyes would rest upon someone 
the sight of whom might mean promise 
of deliverance. Gray, observing his 
client occupying himself in this manner, 
leaned over and whispered: 

" Ain't she here yet?” 

Shorty shook his head and hunched his 
shoulders uneasily. 

“You better. plead guilty and ask for 
mercy," 

“Nothing doing." 

"She's the only witness you got.” 

"Shell be here." 

For the third time in his carcer Shorty 
settled himself in his chair in that court 
room and studied the three panel paint- 
ings above and behind the judgment 
seat. The center picture was that of a 
long-legeed woman depicting Justice. 
A sword was in her nght hand and she 
was blindfolded. Scales were upraised 
and dangled from her left hand. ‘The 
left panel was an allegory of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, depicted. by 
three husky men in white sheets seated 
on a marble slab, forming as artistic a 
reproduction of the steam room of a 
Turkish bath as ever was within the 
power of artist to make. The right 
panel showed the three Fates, the third 
woman being a hag—Death. 

A black-robed judge twiddled sausage- 
like fingers and breathed the stale air of 
the room with the respiratory violence 
of a fish freshly taken from the sea. It 
was the afternoon session of court and he 
had lunched heavily. His flabby jowls 
and the collops of fat on his neck were 
purpurescent. 

"I heindictment was read, Shorty pleaded 
not guilty, and twelve men were quickly 
chosen from the panel of talesmen. 

‘The case for the People was presented 
with skill and speed. The residence of 
James Hartley, a wealthy broker living 
on Riverside Drive, had been entered 
and robbed of silverware between the 
hours of four and six o'clock on the 
afternoon. of June 20th. Mr. Hartley 
and his family were away for an auto- 
mobile spin in the country. In the 
absence of the family, the servants had 
left the place unguarded for two hours. 

Two detectives testihed to shadowing 
the house in the East Side where Shorty 
rented a furnished room. In his absence 
they had searched the room and had 
found most of the loot hidden under his 
bed. His arrest followed. He had a 
prison. record and was generally kept 
under surveillance. 

A stool pigeon of long service to the 
police testified. that he had seen Shorty 
or a man resembling him enter the fur- 
nished-room house at dusk of the after- 
noon on which the Hartley home was 
robbed. He carried a dress-suit case 
and wore rubber-heeled shoes. 

Cross-examination failed to shake any 
of the witnesses. 


It was time for the defense to offer its 
evidence. Gray leaned over and again 
urged Shorty to change his plea to guilty 
and to throw himself on the mercy of the 
court. 

The answer of the prisoner was to turn 
his head and look toward the court room 
door. 

“There she is now, thank God!” he 
whispered. 


ON THE threshhold of the court room 
stood a slender bit of womanhood in 
a bright blue dress and cape. An en- 


gaging if not pretty face was framed by, 


the old-fashioned, red-banded bonnet of 
the Salvation Army. She paused for a 
moment, looked over the court room and 
then walked bravely up the center aisle 
and through the railing gate to a chair 
beside the prisoner. A little hand stole 
out from under the blue army cape and 
pressed one of the big, rough paws of 
Joseph Condon, alias “Little Joe,” alias 
“Idaho Shorty.” 

“The People rest their case," an- 
nounced the assistant district attorney 
assigned to prosecute. 

“Swear Sergeant Mary Meakins,” 
said Gray as he motioned the Salvation 
Army lassie to the witness stand. 

‘The sergeant's face was pale as she 
made her way to the chair beside which 
stood a court attendant with a Bible 
extended. Her hand trembled as it 
rested on the book and she stood listen- 
ing to the oath. 

"So help me God,” she repeated 
clearly, kissed the Book and tucked her 
skirts into the chair. 

"We might save time, Your Honor,” 
suggested the prosecutor, “if counsel for 
the defense will give me an outline of the 
nature of this witness's evidence." 

"She is a character witness," replied 
Gray. 

“A character witness!" repeated the 
prosecutor with amused astonishment. 

The judge elevated: his eyebrows. A 
character witness for a twice-convicted 
burglar! The thing was absurd. 

“We will concede that this witness be- 
lieves that the defendant is upright and 
honest and all that," announced the 
assistant district attorney complacently. 

Sergeant Mary Meakins turned to the 
drowsy judge. 

“Td rather tell my story, Your Honor,” 
she said, a little quaver in her voice. 
The afternoon sunshine, pouring through 
a southern window, laved the little blue 
figure in silver light. 

'The judge nodded to Gray to proceed 
with her direct examination. Sergeant 
Meakins took firm hold with her little 
hands upon the slick arms of the chair 
and faced the lawyer. 


CHAPTER II 


TEE jurors stirred with a semblance 
of interest as Mary Meakins cleared 
her throat and began her effort in behalf 
of the outcast of society on trial before 
them. She was his only witness, his 
only friend. Who but a sidewalk dis- 
ciple of Christ would have dared take 
the stand to give a good character to a 
burglar with two aliases and two con- 
victions against him? 

In answer to questions by Shorty's 
counsel the witness testihed that she was 


twenty-four years old, that she was raised 
in a foundling asylum, had no parents as 
far as she knew, had served three years 
as a private in the Salvation Army and 
two as a sergeant. 

"How long have you known the ac- 
cused?” Gray asked. 

“Since the last time he got out,” she 
replied, to the dismay of the lawyer. 

The prosecuting officer laughed and 
the twelve men in the jury box fairly 
shook with suppressed merriment as they 
beheld Gray’s discomfiture. 

"How many years have you known 
this defendant?” demanded Gray angrily 
as he touched Shorty on the shoulder. 

“Three.” 

“How did you come to meet him?" 

“I was holding a meeting at the corner 
of Pell Street in Chatham Square," she 
replied, “when he came out of the crowd 
and asked me if I would let him go to the 
barracks for the night. I told him to 
fall in line and march with us under the 
flag of salvation." 

She paused as if for a guiding question. 

"He went with you to the barracks?” 
asked Gray. 

"He did, although there were crooks 
on every corner of the Bowery that knew 
him and jeered and yelled at him. One 
of them from the Cherry Hill gang ran 
out from the curb and spit on him and 
blasphemed Joe's only friend, the Lord 
Jesus." 

Sergeant Mary's voice was very low 
and sweet with sincerity and faith. It 
trembled at times as she told of that 
first march in the Way of the Cross 
which the reclaimed burglar had made. 
"Then it broke as she told of the gangster 
blaspheming her Savior. 

"We Army soldiers can stand sticks 
and stones and anything but that," she 
said with a little sob. ‘Ihe poke bonnet 
was bowed for a moment as she fought 
to regain control of herself, and the shaft 
of sunshine struck the red ribbon across 
it and brought out vividly the gilt letters 
of the word “Salvation.” 

A court attendant gave her a glass of 
Water. 

“I marched by Joe's side,” she went 
on, *and held his hand, for I was afraid 
that he would turn on his persecutors. 
He could have beaten any two of them. 
We went on up the Bowery to Cooper 
Union Square and it got worse. It was 
Saturday night and there were drunken 
thieves, pickpockets and gunmen every- 
where. They came from First and 
Second Avenues. Rocks began to fly, 
and we had to stop when one of them hit 
Joe in the back of the head and he fell 
to the ground. My soldiers formed in 
a circle around me at the horse trough 
while I washed the cut in Joe’s head and 
wet his face until he got his senses back. 
The soldiers sang and prayed until I got 
him on his feet, and then we moved on up 
Third Avenue to Fourteenth Street. We 
hurried west to the barracks and got in 
without anybody else being hurt. Joe 
had lost a lot of blood, but he knelt with 
us and repeated the prayers after me. 
It was the first time he had ever prayed.” 


THE jurors had turned their attention 

to Shorty. The little blue eyes of the 
prisoner were shining his profound grati- 
tude for this lone voice that rose in his 
behalf. There seemed to be less of the 
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The soul of Mary Meakins sang a hymn of praisegiving as she made her way along the lonely road 


expression of the thug in his face than 
the jurors had expected to find there. 
A smile of comradeship and love played 
about his lips. The benignity and com- 
passion that came from on high through 
the religion that had been brought to his 
soul lighted his countenance. 

“T knew how much courage and faith 
in God it required to make Joe stick in 
the Way of the Cross," resumed Sergeant 
Mary Meakins, "for I had been through 
it myself, and the women of the street 
were cruel to me and laughed at me when 
I left them to ask the forgiveness of God." 

The jurors shifted their attention to 
her again and found themselves wonder- 
ing at her gameness. 

"But I didn't waver any more than 
Joe did when I went through the ordeal," 
Mary added, "and I've been a good 
woman now for five years. Joe has never 
faltered and he has been a good man for 
three years. I know he has and I would 
stake my hope of salvation on it. Never 
for one minute has he forgotten that 
Christ Jesus is his friend and Savior.” 

Her eyes brightened as she extolled 
the homely virtues of the man she was 
trying to save from the slow and hard- 
grinding machinery of the law, and she 
smiled so winsomely and trustingly to 
him as she closed her testimony that 
every man in the court room realized 
that the lassie's heart was beating with 
love for Joe Condon. 

Mary was not cross-examined. Shorty 
took the stand in his own behalf. He was 
not nervous and yet he must have known 
that the testimony of the girl he loved 
counted for nothing as evidence. 

"It's just like Mary—Sergeant Mea- 


(3) 


toward the imprisoned man she loved 


kins—says," he began. “I was bad be- 
cause I never got a chance. After my 
first term in Sing Sing I found it hard 
to get an honest job. After the second 
term I found it harder. I never had a 
kind word or a smile from a woman until 
I see Mary that night in Chatham Square. 
She was telling what the Savior had 
stood just for the sake of poor bums like 
me, and I fell for it. She talked about 
miracles until they got to calling her 


Miracle Mary on the Bowery. I believed 
everything she preached. I couldn't 
help it. There ain't a lie in Mary. 


When the crooks rocked me I stood it 
because she was holding my hand and 
talking to me. I could have stood more 
for her and for the religion she gave me. 

“T never went back to crooked work 
although I pretty nearly starved at times. 
On June 2oth I had been out of work for 
three months nearly and I was desperate. 
Men were wanted at Hempstead Plains, 
Long Island, where the aéroplane races 
were being held. I thought I could get 
a dollar or two at odd jobs down there 
and Mary gave me the car fare. I was 
there all that. afternoon. The flights 
began about four o'clock. I didn't get 
anything steady, but one of the foremen 
around the hangars gave me a dollar for 
helping out with a machine that got 
stalled. Mary found the foreman after 
I was arrested to try and get him to help 
me establish an alibi but he could not 
remember me. I wasn't on the pay roll 
and I was only one of many men that 
got odd jobs iue day, and so the fore- 
man could not be a witness for me. It 
was somebody else going in my lodging 
house with the dress-suit case that eve- 


ning. Before God in heaven it wasn't me. 
'The witness for the police is a stool 
pigeon." 

" How did the stolen silver get in your 
room?" asked the judge. 

“The crook must have been living in 
the same house, and when he found that 
the bulls were shadowing the place he 
stowed the stuff in my room and beat 
it," replied Shorty. 

“Has the defense any witness to show 
that this man was at Hempstead Plains 
between four and six o'clock on the 
afternoon of June zoth?” the judge asked. 

Gray shook his head. 

“Then you cannot establish an alibi?" 

“No, sir." 

Shorty's story was ended. 

" Cross-examination is not necessary,” 
suggested the judge. 

“The People are content to send the 
case to the jury without argument," said 
the prosecutor. 

" Do you waive argument?" the court 
asked Gray, and the lawyer nodded. 

The jury was charged briefly and sent 
from the room. 

Mary and Shorty sat close together, 
hand in hand, during the few moments 
required for the jury to ballot. The 
twelve men filed back into the jury box, the 
foreman holding a slip of paper in his hand. 

Shorty stood and faced the jury. 

“Gentlemen, have you fessi a ver- 
dict?" asked the clerk. 

“We have,” replied the foreman. 

“What is your verdict?” 

“We, the jury, find the defendant 
guilty as charged in the indictment,” 
the foreman replied, handing the slip of 
paper to the clerk. 
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Shorty felt a weight against his left 
arm. Mary had risen and had stood to 
receive the verdict with him. He turned 
and saw that her face was very white, 
and he caught her about the waist as her 
knees gave away. He held her thus, her 
head on his shoulder, as the assistant 
district attorney gave the judge for his 
consideration the court records showing 
that the convicted man was a three- 
time offender and, therefore, in the eyes 
of the law a confirmed criminal. 

The judge ordered the prisoner re- 
manded to the Tombs to await sentence. 

“Hold your faith in God, Joe dear,” 
sobbed Mary as her arms crept up to his 
shoulders. “Pl pray day and night.” 

“Only a miracle could get me out now, 
Mary,” he whispered. “Maybe you'll 
meet a better man than me and live to 
be happy yet." 

“God will help me get you out, Joe,” 
she told him. “He has never failed me.” 


CHAPTER III 
FOR the third time Shorty Condon left 


the train at Ossining, chained to a 
string of convicts, and began the journey 
up the steep road from the station to the 
prison. The court had given him the 
limit, and with that terrible economy of 
soul which is a part of the last outside 
moments of the'"'lifer" he would turn fre- 
quently and glimpse the open road, dust- 
clouded, as it lengthened behind him. 
Skies, fields, highways, and the clean air 
of the open were to be shut off from him 
forever. 

In Sing Sing he would come to envy 
those prisoners clustered in cells close to 
the little green door masking the electric 
chair. The merciful process of being 

“put through the wires" was not for 
him. His was to be a death by inches 
in foul air, ending in a grave filled with 
quicklime. The agony of a living death 
was to be long drawn out but the dead 
body would be quickly destroyed. 

A little bundle of underwear dangled 
from Shorty’s right hand. His only 
other possessions were Mary’s own Bible 
and the faith that had come to him with 
the words of the sidewalk soldier of 
Christ in Chatham Square, a faith still 
strong within him, strong as the living 
rock. 

With the others Shorty was put under 
the shower, examined by the prison 
physician and handed a baggy gray suit. 
He was tabbed on the left arm with the 
red disk of the third term man and as- 
signed to the machine shops as an un- 
skilled laborer. 

September, October, and November 
passed and Shorty drew near to the first 
Christmas morning that had ever meant 
anything to him in prison. As he read 
his Testament and the Christmas time 
approached, the solemn significance of 
the Yuletide, the birth in the stable at 
Bethlehem, the bearing of the Cross to 
Golgotha, the cry: “Eh, Eh, lama 
sabachthani?" (My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?) became more 
deeply impressed upon his mind. He 
appeared an abstracted man, one with 
eyes that saw not and ears that heard 
not. His fellow convicts began to look 
askance at him and to tap their foreheads 
when he passed. 

Shorty served three months with per- 


fect conduct and was thus entitled to 
receive a letter. It was given him. He 
placed it close to his heart and kept it 
there until the hour after supper mess 
when he could read it in his cell. 

His hands trembled as he drew forth 
the pages and his lips lingered upon the 
folded sheets her hands had touched. 
Shorty pressed close to the steel door of 
his cell, held up the letter to catch the 
light from the corridor incandescents 
and read: 


Dear, Dear Joe: 

I have good news for you. I have been 
busy getting my commander interested in a 
Sing Sing revival and we have secured per- 
mission to hold services in the prison Christmas 
morning, afternoon, and evening. We shall 
be together nearly all of Christmas Day. ‘The 
prison superintendent will allow us to take in 
anything we want in the way of gifts, and 
even the life term men are to be permitted 
to sce the vaudeville show after the evening 
services. |] am going to bring you a lot of 
presents and good things to cat. 

Now, Joe, I am going to tell you something 
that will be even better news for you and for 
me. I have been praying day and night for 
God to help us, and during the past week a 
strange feeling came over me that my prayers 
were already answered. Just how the Merci- 
ful Father in heaven is going to break the 
bonds that bind you I do not know, but I fecl 
that He is going to bring about the miracle. 
You may think that I am too hopeful but, 
sweetheart, I know that it is going to come to 
pass. God does not forget the innocent or 
neglect those who put their trust in Him. 
This feeling that my prayers were answered 
first came over me as I was holding a meeting 
on the very corner where we first met. When 
I got back to barracks | went to my room and 
opened the Bible. The first. chapter that 
struck my eye read: 


“Then shalt thou call, and the Lord 
shall answer; thou shalt cry, and he 
shall say, Here 1 am.” 


I knew then that this was a token and a 
sign. I know that the miracle will come about. 
It is, it is, it is going to come about, Joe. God 
has heard us. Something is going to happen. 
I only pray and hope that it will come on 
Christmas Day. Soon we are going to be to- 
gcther again and married by our brave General 
Eva Booth. We will both stay in the Army 
and under the tlag we love, the flag that takes 
Christ to the down-and-outs. Remember 
how that flag came to us and saved us both 
and saved us for cach other. 

I will have charge of the Christmas services 
and will stay for the vaudeville show and 
until the last minute. "There are to be songs 
and sketches by the prisoners, but I guess 
you know all about that. A moving picture 
company in New York has offered a fine lot 
of movies for the show and will send a man 
and a machine. Although you will be behind 
the bars vou will see all that is going on in the 
outside world. Now isn't that almost a 
miracle in itself, Joc? 

] am well and counting the days to Christ- 
mas. I shall come to Ossining Xmas Eve 
night so as to be near you. Good-by and 
remember me in your prayers. 

Mary. 


The signal sending the men to bed 
sounded and the tier wardens began 
their inspections. As the hand electric 
lamp flashed into Joe Condon’s cell the 
warden beheld him on his knees. The 
convict was trying to express to God his 
gratitude for the love and faith given 
him by the good woman whose thoughts 
and prayers kept clean his battered soul. 


CHAPTER IV 
ERGEANT MARY MEAKIN 


started from the village of ORE 
at the coming of Christmas morning. 
The snow covering the highway which 
overhangs the Hudson and which leads 
to the gray city of despair had frozen 
during the night, and as she trudged 
sturdily onward the thin crust broke 
under her heels and set up a pleasant, 
crinkling tune. 

To her right and below stretched the 
river, a wide ribbon of tarnished silver 
spotted here and there with ice floes 
broken from the sheltered places under 
wharves and in docks. The eastern sky 
was a sheet of pale gold and faint blue 
that suddenly took on dazzling bright- 
ness as the sun topped the horizon. 

The soul of Mary Meakins sang a 
hymn of praisegiving as she made her 
way along the lonely road toward the 
imprisoned man she loved. Her grav 
eyes, like twin stars, shone softly as they 
looked up to the sky and in her face was 
the light of holiness. She reached the 
prison gates as the men were being 
marched from the tiers in long gray 
battalions for the morning mess. She 
roused a dozing turnkey and was ad- 
mitted. The warden and deputies there 
seemed to have caught the spirit of 
generosity that marks the anniversary 
of Christ's nativity the world over. She 
was invited to the breakfast table of the 
chief prison official and there she told of 
her special interest in Convict No. 61,218. 
With the fervor of a zealot she told the 
warden of her full belief in the innocence 
of Shorty Condo After breakfast the 
warden had the prisoner brought to his 
office and, with a cheery smile, told the 
lassie that she could have him as a 
Christmas present for all of that day. 

An early train brought Mary's little 
band of men and women soldiers from 
New York. With the flag of the Army 
they brought a bass drum, a tambourine 
and a guitar. With Sergeant Mary in 
command they marched to the quad- 
rangle there to receive a Christmas sur- 
prise. ‘The prison band of musicians 
was waiting for them, the director with 
upraised baton. 

Down came the baton and forty grav- 
clad musicians sounded with a splendid 
martial blare of horns and rattle of snare 
drums the stirring old march, “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” The music sent the 
blood coursing through the veins of 
Sergeant Mary and her face became 
fled with the blush of roses. As the 
Salvationists marched into the chapel 
behind the band many convicts recognized 
the little sergeant. 

“That’s Mary all right, Miracle Mary,” 
A the whisper that passed. “Take a 

p from me," advised a second term 
DA "she'll be talking miracles in a few 
minutes. She believes in 'em. She's 
bug on that and thinks they can happen 
any old time." 

Shorty, by her side, was in the seventh 
heaven of delight. His voice was raised 
high in the song of the Army and from 
time to time he would hold aloft Mary's 
Bible so that his fellow convicts might 
see that his faith was whole. 

A half dozen recruits to the Cross were 
gained in the morning service and another 
half dozen in the afternoon. After sup- 
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* The miracle has come," shouted Sergeant Mary Meakins. 


“ There it is. 


God promised me to save him. He has saved him." 


per Mary offered a prayer in the mess- 
room and then they marched to the chapel 
for the evenirig's show. 

Mary, her soldiers, Shorty and the 
twelve recruits were given seats together. 
An overture of light and gay music 
started the entertainment and then the 
curtains were drawn in front of a stage 
erected at one end of the hall. 

Izzy the Dip had the honor of appear- 
ing as the first performer. He was 
announced as the Wizard of Wizards, 
and with his facile fingers that had 
traveled in and out of many pockets 
before he was landed in the police net he 
performed wonders with ds and coins. 
An undersized but a lithe and slippery 
individual, he delighted the convicts with 
his capers and his mastery of black art. 
He juggled furniture and gilded balls, 
kept six eggs going in the air without 
cracking one while he balanced a lighted 
lamp on his sloping brow, and did so 


many astounding tricks that his audience 
roared its delight. 

There followed a serio-comic sketch 
by four prison actors in which the right 
triumphed and the villain of the piece 
died in a fit, the actor playing the villain 
throwing the fit from one end of the 
stage to the other to intense excitement 
on the part of the convicts. 

Bill the Butcher, in for manslaughter, 
a tall, gaunt creature with a scarred and 
forbidding countenance, sang in a sweet 
and true tenor about a cottage covered 
with roses and mortgages and the poor 
widow who was about to be turned out 
when along comes her son with scads of 
lucre. The ballad was written by a staff 
poet of the "Star of Hope," the prison 
journal, and a roar as if from a brigade 
making a charge on the field of battle 
gave full evidence that the audience 
liked it. 

There 


were loud cries for "Silver 


Threads Among the Gold," and the 
Butcher sang it so tenderly and beautifully 
that the great gray army packing the 
chapel inibi breath. With the last note 
the uproar started again and the Butcher 
had to repeat the song. Many a con- 
vict's thoughts went back to a home long 
lost, and until then forgotten, as he 
listened to the never fading song of long 
ago. 

Mary and Shorty sat together, the 
furled flag of the Army across their knees, 
their hands tightly clasped, both enjoy- 
ing the amateur vaudeville as children 
would have enjoyed it. 


"THEN came the great treat that was 
to close the show and bring an end 
to Christmas Day. There were men in 
the audience that had been away from 
the outside world for thirty years. The 
outside world was to be brought to them 
by the "movies." A cheer of welcome 
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went up as a white curtain was dropped 
over the stage and a circle of light struck it. 

A comedy and a melodrama were given 
from the films and then began the news 
service afforded by one of the most im- 

ortant of the film makers in the country. 
he convicts beheld scenes of flood and 
fire as they had been enacted in actual 
life, a splendid military pageant, the 
launching of a battleship, and the street 
life of New York, London, Berlin, Paris, 
and other cities the world over. Land 
and sea having been traveled, the “movie” 
man announced in a bulletin flashed to 
the sheet that the final pictures would 
show the progress made in aérial explora- 
tion. 

“Splendid flights of aviators at Hemp- 
stead Plains, Long Island, June 2oth," 
read a bulletin. 

Shorty had begun to lose interest as 
the time for parting approached and his 
head was bowed low against the back of 
the bench before him. He held Mary's 
little hands in his and was pressing them 
to his lips ‘ 

The m showed the crowds about the 
hangars, the special police driving. them 
back so that the machines might be 
brought to the field. A biplane shot aloft 
and then another and 
watched, spellbound, as the two machines 
soared through the air in exhibition 
flights. Then a third machine was 
pushed from its hangar and a group of 
men having it in charge worked up to 
the foreground of the picture and, evi- 
dently, close to the cinematograph 
camera. The foreman of the gang 
raised a hand and beckoned to someone 
on the edge of the crowds. The machine 
seemed to have become stalled in a strip 
of torn ground. A short, heavily built, 
and poorly clad man made his way to 
the foreman in answer to the summons. 
Every feature of his face was sharply 
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outlined. For a moment or two he 
stood staring straight out at the audience 
as the foreman talked to him. 

There was a hum of whispers in the 
audience. 


“There’s Little ‘he all right," one 
convict said to another. 
"It's Shorty, Little Joe. Must have 


been just before he was pinched. Ain't 
it wonderful?” ran the whispered com- 
ments. 

Shorty heard his name whispered and 
looked up just as the two little hands he 
had been holding were whisked from his 
and the flag of the Army swept upward 
from his knees. 

Miracle Mary was on her feet, her face 
as white as chalk, but a light that fairly 
blazed shining in her eyes. She flung 
wide the Banner of the Lord above her 
blue bonnet and her voice uplifted in 
a cry of glorious triumph: 


“THE MIRACLE!” 


Again her voice lifted, shaking but 
carrying to every corner of the great hall: 


"THE MIRACLE!" 


Sixteen hundred convicts turned at the 
strange cry and looked at the girl waving 
her Salvation Army flag above them. 
They shifted uneasily and their exclama- 
tions of astonishment made a rumbling 
sound. 

“The miracle has come," shouted 
Sergeant Mary Meakins. “There it is 
in the movies! You all saw Joe Condon 
there and the date is June 20th. God 
promised me to save him. He has saved 
him. The pictures prove his alibi. All 
the people there with him prove that he 


wasn't lying when he was on trial. Oh, 
praise God for His mercy! Oh, 
p-r-a-i-s-e—" 


She fell back in Shorty's arms in a 
faint of happiness and religious ecstacy. 

Holding Mary tight to him, Shorty 
stood, staring at the screen, stricken 
dumb and sent reeling with joy at this 
strange play of fate. He saw the crowds 
shifting about the field and the aéroplanes 
landing with many a bounce. He saw 
himself now here and now there in his 
humble pursuit of odd jobs and he knew 
that the official records of that day's 
aviation. events would prove beyond 
question that it was impossible for him 
to have been anywhere near Riverside 
Drive and the Hartley residence when it 
was broken into and robbed. 

When Mary regained her senses she 
put her arms about Shorty's neck and 
cried until she found relief from her over- 
abundance of joy. The warden rushed 
to the group of "Salvation Army soldiers, 
not knowing what all the excitement 
meant. Mary and Shorty told him and, 
still in his Christmas mood, he promised 
to send the news to the governor by 
telegraph that very night. 

The convicts were falling i in line as the 
words “Good Night” were flashed to the 
curtain and, as they completed their tier 


. formations, "the news of Shorty's deliver- 


ance passed from lip to li 

“I says three cheers for Miracle Mary!” 
called a voice and the cheers were given 
as the men moved on their way to their 
cells. 

Mary was promising Shorty to be back 
at the prison in the morning to get him 
or to wait until his release was signed 
when one of her convict recruits touched 
the warden on the arm and said: 

“Say, Warden, don't: you think you'd 
better put Shorty's film in the office safe 
to-night? "There ain't any thief would 
steal it if he knew what it meant to a 
*lifer'—anyhow no thief present would— 
but it might be best to be on the safe side.” 
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UR meeting was due 

to a suggestion of 

Seth’s (I am obliged 

to mention his name 

this once, though I 

promise not to 

again), who careless- 

ly threw out one day, 

on our walk down 

from the Boston courthouse, "Let's just 
go over to Thompson's and have a quick 


lunch." 

““Thompson’s!”” I cried in disgust. 
“Sit on a stool? Eat at a counter? 
Served by a patronizing female who has 
it all over you as far as power and position 
are concerned? Thank you, no." 

"There's a peach of a girl there I want 
to show you. She looks like the picture 
Titian painted of—well, that one with 
the bairbrudh and mirror. And she does 
her work as if it were a turn in vaudeville. 
She's just the personification of bustle 
and merriment; she’s—” 

“How old?” I sniffed. 

But he only took me with a deft arm 
across and down the street, through a 
doorway, in and out and all over a half- 
dozen of Mr. T.’s paternally contrived 
little interiors, each so abominably clean, 
crowded, and so much like the other that 
it didn’t seem to matter where you sat, 
among serried ranks of stools and count- 
ers, behind which yearned indefatigable 
females—females whom Mr. T. had 
chosen as fastidiously as Beau Brummell 
did his cravats—up a flight of stairs; and 
then he sat me down right in front of 
Jenny. . 

“Chicken pie, please,” he said; and, 
“Good morning.” 

She pressed one of about a thousand 
buttons, while I contemplated a long, in- 
exorable list of names of dishes; presently 
she called down through a flexible tube: 







"Send some cream pitchers, please, 
with that order of 23.” 

Then she just gazed at me and gazed, 
and I just gazed back at her. i got, 
immediately, the impression of how she 
looked when she smiled. Yes; that is 
what would have struck you most about 
her, not her smile when she smiled, but 
her smile when she didn’t; and she gave 
you the sense of her being about to 

urst into uncontrollable laughter. Dear 
Jenny! 

“The asparagus is bum, to-day,” she 
ventured. 

“How about the stuffed eggs?” 

“Best in the city.” 

Before I could say Jack Robinson, two 
of the “best in the city” stood before me. 

One morning she said to me (I forgot 
to state that for some time I had been 
having my breakfasts as well as my 
luncheons irregularly,—oh, very irregu- 
larly !—with Jenny): 

“Your name’s Arthur, isn’t it?” 

“How did you know?" 

She paused before she said, “I refuse 
to speak without advice of counsel." She 
put the flexible tube to her mouth and 
called: “An order of 54, please, and don't 
put gravy on it." Then facing me re- 
signedly, she murmured, “I’m glad at 
last to have a friend named Arthur. All 
the other girls have got one. but I never 
happened to have one before." 

After that it was always,—in response 
to my greeting, —'' You're late this morn- 
ing, Arthur; what made you? Or, "Will 
you tell me, Arthur, whether you’re an 
Englishman or whether you come from 
the West? I’ve got a ber on it with 
Mattie." Or, "Where were you, Arthur, 
yesterday afternoon? Answer yes or no 
to my question." 

She liked to taunt me about my pro- 
fession. '* Nobody but a lawyer could 


eat that," she would say, contemptuously 


pushing button number 18. And she 
could back up her statements with ex- 
amples. She knew what doctors gen- 
erally ate; she knew the tastes that went 
with certain businesses; and her ex- 
eriences ranged from the presidents of 
banks to the tenders of bars. 


HEAVENS! What, in those days, didn't 
we talk about? The Eunice Weasel 
case was inexhaustible. Her favorite 
subject, I remember, during a good many 
months, was the lavender evening gown 
she always wanted more time to sew on. 
She was delighted with the little piece of 
lace I bought her for the neck of it. I 
used to think I was, well, a very special 
favorite, until at last I saw Frankie. 

Frankie? Who could describe him! 
pointed him out one day on the street to 
Cousin Julia and she said, "Why, he 
looks as if he were in the gun business." 
And so I think of him. 

He would come in,—tall, radiant, look- 
ing quite handsome in a shepherd's plaid 
or a rough brown worsted with patch- 
pockets, flushed from hurry, a little 
wapper-jawed,—bowing to all the ladies 
behind counters in the most elaborate 
Sir Walter Raleigh fashion. 

Jenny would drop a dish or two at his 
approach, press, I am sure, the wrong but- 
ton, but become perfectly self-possessed 
and cold by the time he took his stool. 
Invariably their greetings were the same: 

“Frankie.” 

“Jane.” 

She seldom asked him what he wanted 
to eat, and he more seldom presumed to 
tell her, but just submissively ate what- 
ever she ordered for him. It seemed to 
agree with him all right, though she made 
him, during the month, run the entire 
gamut from number I to 150. 
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And while he ate they matched pennies 
and kept up a continual chatter; Jenny 
hadn't the A regard for anyone else. 
"If you two would only take the 
counter, a few stools, the flexible tube, 
and go on the stage, you'd make your 
fortunes," I said to them one day. 
“This is enough stage for Frankie and 
me; isn't it, Frankie?" 
“Our fortunes are made as it is; aren't 
they, Jane?" He put a finger caressingly 
on the little linen and lace jabot she wore 
at her neck and asked: 
“Why do you wear an apron way up 
there, poet 
His success was obvious—but they 
never even smiled at each other's little 
jokes, it was evidence of their deep mutual 
understanding. 
“T had the most delicious piece of 
custard pie last night, just before I went 
to bed," murmured Jenny sympatheti- 
cally. 
“I should think you'd be ashamed to 
look a pie in the face after six o'clock, 
Bas And Frankie paid her, his big 

and closing over hers as he dropped the 
change into it. 

I soon saw that he came regularly at 
the off-hour of two-fifteen, and I amended 
my own lunch habits to conform with 
his; I became a spectator of their extraor- 
dinary tête-à-tête, and eventually I 
got to be so popular in the róle that it 
was his custom, after his greeting to 
Jenny, to turn to me and say: 

* How do, Arthur?" 

And I would answer: 

“How do, Frankie?" 

I wasn't always the sole spectator; 
sometimes Frankie brought a friend, 
carefully chosen, you could see, with an 
eye to pleasing Jane. Among them there 
was King C. Gillani. = erhaps you don’t 
know how he made his fortune, but Jenny 
did, and she revered him for it,—there 
was Gleason of the tours (and you should 
have heard Frankie and Jenny pretend 
to grow reminiscential over them!), there 
was Lydia Pinkham’s great-grandson, 
and there was George M. Cohan. How 
Frankie and Jenny performed for them! 


COULDN'T help wondering what their 

relations were. 

“The only time we have together's 
lunch,” Frankie had carelessly thrown 
out, "and Arthur's trying to break that 
up now. What can we do about it, Jane?" 

Sometimes he and I would talk to- 
gether, going down-stairs and for a block 
or two when it happened so. But our 
relations at such times seemed con- 
strained, let down, as we were, to an ab- 
surdly low level of self-consciousness 
after we had left Jenny and her realm 
of stools and counters. 

Once I said to him, "She's a peach, 
certainly; how in thunder do you sup- 

ose—” And I found I had struck a 
ittle the wrong note when Frankie only 
responded, “ Now if I hadn't just given 
up smoking I'd have a cigar." 

Occasionally when we met at a hotel, 
we would pass the time of day, and a few 
times we sat down together and had a 
drink; but we didn't have much to say 
to each other except "Frankie" and 
“Arthur.” A rose by any other name, 
perhaps, would be all right; nevertheless 
it was a trifle strange for two grown men 
repeatedly to meet and converse who 
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Yes; that is what would have struck you most about her, 


not only didn’t know, but, so far at least 
as I was concerned, never had known 
each other’s last name. 

Once I was standing outside a café 
waiting for a table—it was the aftermath 
of a big football game—and I spied 
Frankie a few yards away beside a sofa 
full of splendid females, their arms 
wreathed about him. You can imagine 
how I watched during the next fifteen 
minutes. 

Later, when he passed me by,—smil- 
ing, bowing, and calling my one dissyl- 
labic name (and, oh, he was charming!) ,— 
I cried to him: 

“T shall tell Jenny all about this in the 
morning!’ 

“Tell Jane everything,” he radiantly 
answered. 

And of course I did. 

She was wonderful that morning. She 
was wearing what she called her Blériot 
monoplane, pronounced at Thompson’s 
“Blearyo.” The day before she had 
worn her Wright biplane, which was a 


about to burst into uncontrol- 


huge flat bow of very wide velvet ribbon, 
as unnatural looking as the bow on the 
side of a man’s straw hat, pinned right 
onto the front of her collar. The mono- 
plane was of narrower ribbon of the same 
sort, tied more in a knot, with the loops 
carefully stuck up and the ends stiffly 
hung down, but worn in the same place 
and manner as the biplane. 

“Tt looks just like a monoplane,” I 
murmured delightedly. 

“It is a monoplane,” Jenny echoed, 
languidly taking the wind from my sails. 

"But," I imitatively pursued, “it 
looks more like an Antoinette than a 
Blériot.” 

“It’s a little since Maree’s time,” she 
answered, tersely reminding me how 
masterfully Frankie might have handled 
the situation. 

I told her then and there of my meet- 
ing with him. 

“Was she there?" Jenny flung out;— 
‘short, thin, blond, pointed nose, lop- 
sided, wearing that new shade of red?” 
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not her smile when she smiled, but her smile when she didn’t; and she gave you the sense of her being 


lable laughter. Dear Jenny! 


To which I dazedly nodded. 

“And was the old one too?—tall, fat 
above the waist, black-haired, black 
everything!—big, powerful, and—” 

“Predatory?” I couldn't help suggesting. 

“Yes, yes, yes! Oh, I know them, 
they're all predatory!"—she burst out 
with in a passion, gripping the coun- 
ter, and leaving the tea-faucet run- 
ning while she continued—*' every one of 
them! She—I’d like to get my hand on 
her! Do you know what she is?—well, 
she's a wrecker of homes; she's an old— 

“Have you decided what you want to 
eat?" she abruptly demanded; and then: 
"boiled? All right." And she pressed 
number 31, the perspiration pouring 
down her face. 

“Corn rolls, instead of toast, this morn- 
ing," I added; at which she called down 
the flexible tube: “Send cakes with it, and 
tell Chris the next to last faucet's leaking." 

By luncheon time there wasn't a ripple 
on the surface. I had just noted how 
her shining brown hair was going this 


way and that, in marvelous disarray; and 
it being our habit to talk of such things, 
I had said, sorry for the banality of it: 

“You’ve had your hair washed, haven't 
you, Jenny?" 

Ah, but not so Frankie, who at that 
moment punctually arrived. He needed 
but a glance at her head, and—after she 
had pressed a certain number of buttons 
and tucked a napkin up his sleeve—he 
drawled out with an upward movement 
of his face, his eyes indicating the newly- 
washed crop: 

“T often have the same trouble with 
my feet, Jane." 

"Never put off ‘till to-morrow, 
Frankie—" she was beginning to say; 
and he, watching her rake in the scattered 
dryness with a turquoise-tipped comb she 
had removed for the purpose, wonderfully 
concluded: 

“That’s right, Jane, make hay while 
the sun shines." 

To which, when she was giving him 
his soup, she exclaimed: 


“How pleasant it is, Frankie, after 
the rain." 

Each was always leagues ahead of the 
other. 

"Will you please tell me why it is, 
Jane, that you can't get your toast with 
your soup at this counter, the way you 
always can at the others?" 

- (Need I say there was great rivalry 
at Thompson's?) 

“You know what the answer to that 
is, Frankie," she replied in a pedagogical 
tone. 

“All right, Jane,” he said, putting down 
his napkin, and pushing his soup from 
him, “I will." 

And he stood up, making a feint at 
leaving her; but he didn't go very far. 


'T WAS an oasis in the noon-day desert 
always to be sure, when nobody called 
ou up for lunch, when the club loomed 
ike the other routine-worn duties, that 
you could find them there— Frankie, 
Jenny, at the same old stand. For their 
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matchless company how oft have I 
shirked at the witching hour of quarter 
past two business appointments, and, 
yes,—I own to it,—once I stayed away 
from a family funeral,so did I hanker 
for their society. 

I shall never forget how on my return 
from Europe I hurried up that flight of 
stairs to Jenny's counter. Sure enough 
she was there, a little haggard-looking, 
but glad to see me. We talked and 
talked; she had got all of my postals; she 
thought that Monte Carlo must be ‘‘a 
slick place." 

Frankie had been in the hospital— 
that was her only news. “Poor boy,” 
she said, “he has lost a toe." 

I murmured my sympathy, I asked 
questions: "Do you send him dainties 
every day?" 

“Well, I did up to last Wednesday, 
numbers 14, 19 and 33,” she 
said archly, with her old- 
time sense of pleasing me; 
"but," she then strangely, 
pensively added, “I can't 
any more, for he's home now, 
and, you see, you see—" 

"Oh!" I blushed, full of 
pity and disappointment. 
The idea of another than 
Frankie in Jenny'slife! Was 
there a Mrs. Frankie, then, 
already? The possibility 
was just beginning to cross 
my mind. 

“I hate homes,” she said 
suddenly without looking at 
me. “If Lever get one, I'll 
have a sign on the front 
door that says: This is not 
a home." 

And while she languidly 
wiped the mahogany counter 
and polished the fixtures I 
collected myself to ask aim- 
lessly: 

“Short? thin? blond? 
with yellow hair, no eye- 
brows, sharp-nosed, lop- 
sided, wearing that new 
shade of red? Is she 
there?" 

"You bet!" Jenny re- 
sponded with the ghost of 
a smile; "and the other 
one— big, powerful and, 
what did ’yer call it?— 
predatory? — She's there, 
too. Darn 'em!" 

She looked up from her 
work with that strained, 
sweet, sad expression people 
always wear when they 
think they are naughty, 
want sympathy and know 
they are going to get it. 

There wasn't the slightest 
doubt about what she was 
going to get from me—why! 
when I thought of their 
wonderful, their perfect 
friendship, how it had hap- 
pened, blossomed, ripened in 
that seething caravanserai 
of gastric confusion, how 
he adored her—Frankie? 
Jennv? Why, they were 
made for each other! En- 
vious as I was I recognized 
the inevitable fitness of it, 
and the thought of a 
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hampering third party made my blood 
boil. 

"Are there any little Frankies?” I 
demanded sternly. 

She was down behind the counter, rum- 
maging, but hearing my question she 
paused a moment and looked up at me, 


shaking her head. “Good Lord, no!" 
she at length ejaculated. 


WHAT hope was there, then, for 
Jenny, so long as there existed that 
short, thin monster, wearing that new 
shade of red? What could I do about it? 

Of course I could marry her myself. 
The difficulty with that was, assuming 
that she would have me,—easy assump- 
tion!—there was still a more serious 
uestion; could I make her happy? 
Think how she would miss Frankie when 
some morning I met her with nothing 





more to say than "Isn't it a wonderful 
day!”’—or some evening when I came 
home late, too tired to go to the theater. 
And how could I help her decide whether 
to wear her biplane or her monoplane to 
Cousin Julia’s? But from day to day I 
thought so seriously about it that she near- 
ly took my breath away one morning by 
asking me quite simply if I realized she was 
“going to get through next week." Swal- 
lowing the last morsel of number 6 I 
managed to say: “Why?” 

“ Because my sweetheart wants me." 

“Your—” 

“Why, yes, didn’t you know I had 
one?" 

“You're going to be—well I'll be—" 

“Damned,” she said, rearranging the 
pies on the counter. 

She told me she was going to live in New 
York, incidentally she said she was looking 


For a second or so I really couldn't see anything. ''You're late, Arthur,” 


has faded—the way I sat there 
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forward to seeing the “Garden of Allah;" 
her room-mate, Lillian, had seen it and 
had thought it was just grand. She 
wasn't going to join her sweetheart until 
summer. (It was only early spring then.) 
Meanwhile she was going to rest and sew, 
and she hoped to go to Panama. 

“When,” I asked her, "are you going 
to Panama?" 

“Well, I don't just know,” she said; 
"sometime after the trips are out.” 

Dear girl! I never felt lonelier in my 


life. 
A! LAST Frankie's recovery was as- 


sured; his return to the counter was 
impending. I didn't know how Jenny 
was apprised of it, but she passed the fact 
on to me with a strange light in her eyes. 
"What," I gasped, "will he say 
when he knows? What has he said?" 


! 
i 
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an old familiar voice said; ‘‘it’s half past two already.” 


trying to piece things together 


“You'll have to ask him,” she replied 
in a quick, determined way. “I haven't 
dared break the news to him yet." 

Was it possible? Could it be? I 
lay awake nights dreading the pos- 
sibility. 

One noon, that noon, for it was the last 


we were ever to spend all together at the 


counter, I found the private-dining-room- 
stool (so called by Frankie because it 
came at the end, against the wall, and 
had, as he said, an atmosphere of aloof- 
ness about it) empty and sat down on it. 
Jenny didn't immediately turn in my di- 
rection, she often took her time about doing 
it; she was removing used dishes from in 
front of a grizzly-looking man who was 
hopelessly trying to decide what he 
wanted to eat; and she began to sing: 


“Calm as the night, deep as the sea—”’ 





At which point the grizzly stranger 
ordered and Jenny, pressing three but- 
tons, called down through the flexible 
tube, "One cold hot strawberry short- 
cake and two doughnuts with it;" then, 
apparently unconscious of any break in 
her song's continuity, she sang on— 


“Shall be my love for thee—"" 


And then, as if for the first time she 
saw me: 


“Hullo, Arthur!" 
" How's Frankie?" 

““Oh—he’s coming to-day.” 

She grew red. How it stirred my im- 
agination afresh, the lot that she cared 
for him! Matrimony was at a premium 
at Thompson's, that was the only trouble, 
and having caught the germ she had 
yielded to a New York opportunity; I 


It was like trying to remember a dream that 
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should never believe that she loved any- 
one else— 

She let go the flexible tube and put 
down a piece of lemon pie so hard you 
could hear the plate crack. She didn’t 
try at all to hide her emotion. 

I turned round, and there he was, 
approaching us through a dozen counters 
with twice as many gallant bows to the 
ladies behind them and leaning becom- 
ingly on a gold-headed cane—Frankie! 
At last, at last! 

For a time he only looked at her and 
put out his hand. 

“Jane.” 

“Frankie.” 

And politely he turned to me with the 
same gesture: 

“How you, Arthur?” 

“And Frankie, yourself?” 

He was a little pale, and a good deal 
thinner. Jenny asked him tenderly and 
gave him just what he wanted to eat. 

We tried to whoop it up a little, in 
honor of his reappearance; we drank a 
cup of strong tea all round. (Frankie 
told her, when she turned on the faucet, 
to let it run until it got hot.) But, poor 
fellow! he had lost a toe, and had been 
three weeks in the hospital. He was 
gaunt, he was weak, and I fancied he was 
sad—sad and glad. And I was wretched; 
moreover it was up to me to get out. 

Ionly heard him say to her before I went: 

“Tf at any time I should have to have 
a foot cut off, you'd give me one of yours, 
wouldn't you, Jane?" 

Her answer was: 

“Any time, Frankie." 

HE next day I found Jenny, at several 

minutes after two, all alone, looking wan 
and lovely in one of her best embroidered 
waists. (She had once told me that she 
designed the pattern herself, which con- 
sisted of two huge pansies heavily em- 
bossed with the stems crossing.) And 
she had worn it, I soon saw, in honor of 
the occasion. 

She was wearing, 
diamond ring. 

“Why,” I asked, “haven’t you worn 
it before?" 

"Oh, we never wear them till the last 

” * 
uo 

But she didn't regard my question; 
any fool could see that every girl in the 
establishment had her eyes glued to 
Jenny's third finger. 

" Where's Frankie?" 

"He couldn't come in to-day; I'm 
afraid his toe's had a relapse." 

" You mean that you're not going to 
see him this last day?" 

She just wiped the counter, and looked 
at me. 

“I shall miss all you boys,” she finally 
said, with a wonderful focus of her blue 
eyes on the distance. 

Where was Frankie? I could have 
stood the occasion had he been there; at 
least there would have been grim com- 
fort in the sad presence of somebody who 
cared more than I did. But alone I had 
to gaze at the bare counter, the empty 
stools; I nearly wept when Jenny called 
down through the flexible tube, “Send 
some extra dressing with it.” I simply 
couldn't eat at all. 

" Aren't you sad over leaving, Jenny?" 


I asked. 
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“Why should I be?” she exclaimed; 
“I don't have to go,—I'm just doing it 
because I want to so much." 

"Leave your address for me." 

“Care of Thompson's will always be 
the best one." 

And at last I stood up. 

"Dear, dear Jenny," I murmured, 
“this is really good-by; isn't it?” 

And she, bravely, mock-heroically: 

“God bless you. my children!" 

Next day at the usual hour I fried to 
find Frankie at Mattie’s,—the counter 
next to Jenny's,-whom Jenny had 
dubbed the ‘‘nice little armful;" but the 
nice little armful didn't know anything 
about him. Nor could Lillian, nor 
Laura, nor Grace, give me the least bit 
of information. I even condescended one 
morning to ask the Queen of Sheba,—a 
tall, massive Swede whom we all hated,— 
and through the next fortnight I scoured 
all of Mr. Thompson's immaculate little 
rooms without getting any newsof him. I 
seemed to be the only person who thought 
it in the least queer that he didn't show 
up, though, when at the end of a month 
I put the little armful through the third 
degree she did say, "Yes, it is kind of 
funny—he's one of the few who never 
came back." Frankie, too, was lost to 
me forever. 

Once in a railroad station I thought I 
had caught sight of him, erect and radiant, 
as much in the grand manner as when in 
the old days he would salute the gantlet 
of ladies through whom he came to reach 
Jenny; but when I seemed to catch up 
with him I could see only a feeble old man 
with a crutch, buying a newspaper. 

Poor Frankie! Poor Jenny! How I 
missed them. 


Epilogue 
T WAS one of those lovely April days 


that make New York seem the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful city in the 
world; when the buildings look their 
tallest, the sky its bluest, and the motors 
go heavily by in their most urban man- 
ner; when the gala pedestrians, in Easter 
attire, look so incredibly well dressed 
that you marvel at their ability to go 
walking on like that; when there are 
children on roller skates, and children 
with toys, and little dogs on leashes; 
when you feel, you know, that the For- 
sythia must be blooming in the park! 

I had wandered so long in the midst of 
it all that I had to take a cab to get me 
to the Ritz in time; it was nearly two 
o'clock already. 

The lounge was crowded. I walked up 
and down, scanning the motley, metro- 
politan mass of faces; but [ recognized 
none that I was looking for, and I just 
stood there a while, dreaming. 

Noticing some empty chairs a little 
detached from the crowd of cotfee drinkers 
I began to pick my wav toward them. ‘It 
was slow work, for a woman had started 
in just ahead of me and she let the whole 
of her lavender train sweep behind her. 
I remember thinking, wondering, "Isn't 
it unusual nowadays to see a train like 
that in the afternoon?" 

With various pausings and backings 
and sudden starts forward she at last 
reached her destination, and fell into one 
of the empty chairs I had had my eye on. 

I was about to retrace my steps in 


disgust when I heard her cry out in a 
mad, exclamatory way 

“Quick, Watson, the needle!" 

And she was standing up there, trem- 
bling before me. 

Lan) oh, Jenny!" I cried, 
nearly put my arms round her. 

Almost instinctively she began to raise 
a gold lorgnette, and then thes just sat 
down and giggled. 

“T don’t know why I laugh,” she said; 
“I feel more like weeping—I’m that glad 
to see you.” 

Some empty coffee cups were on the 
little table beside us, and with her gloved 
hand, but unmistakably in the old 
manner, she pushed them one by one 
out of the way; she laid down a shine 
purse on the table; she put up her elbows 
and stared. 

“Tell me all about yourself,” I begged. 

“Jenny, it is so wonderful to see you!” 

She looked up and down the room, she 
looked at my clothes, she looked at the 
clothes on the people round us, and she 
shook her head. 

“I refuse to speak, Arthur, without 
advice of counsel." 

s But I am your counsel; I am advising 
you. 

She took up her purse and clasped it 
between her hands. 

“Have vou seen any of the girls, 
Lillian or Grace or Mattie?" she asked. 

“No, not for two years; I gave up 
going there after you left.” 

She nodded; she sighed. 

"Lavender still seems to be your 
favorite color.” I murmured. 

Again she just nodded. 

“Irs funny,” she ventured, gazing 
around, “but when people have enough 
money to spend they all look just alike.” 

Dear girl! Did she fancy she looked 
just like all the others? To me—with 
that lavender! That lorgnette! That 
train! Oh, to be sure, she looked all 
right, she looked charming,—she had the 
glow of autumn about her, autumn blent 
with the bloom of spring; and, in spite of 
all my fears and prognostications, she 
looked hap y. Well, it simply showed that 
women didn't, couldn' t, feel things as 
much as men. They hadn't imagina- 
tions, or, what is perhaps the same thing, 
souls. Whomever she had married had 
furnished her with the kind of clothes 
she wanted, and that was enough. If 
only the nice little armful could see her 
now! 


and 


I WAS working it over in my mind when 
suddenly I saw her blush crimson. Al- 
most at the same moment I felt a heavy 
hand descend onto my shoulder. For 
a second or so I really couldn't see any- 
thing. 

** You're late, Arthur,” an old familiar 
voice said; “it’s half past two already.” 

It was like trying to remember a dream 
that has faded—the way I sat there 
trying to piece things together; and I 
put out my hand and said: 

“Two o'clock, Frankie? It’s two cen- 
turies now, and to have found you both 
again!—Good Lord, what a meeting!" 

“Dear me, Jane," he said, with sib: 
rate dignity, taking a chair, “I forgot to 
telephone about that tire." 

* Never mind, Frankie; we may never 
see Arthur again and we can telephone 
for tires all our life." 
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“Tell me, tell me!" I cried in despair; 
"explain it all; put me on. How in the 
world do you happen to be here together? 
What are you doing?” 

“Just motoring about,” Jenny said; 
“we've been to Poughkeepsie, and we're 
going to Atlantic City." She wiggled 
her knees back and forth, and clasped 
and unclasped her lorgnette. 

"We're on tour," Frankie 
"through the states." 

“ But where is your husband, Jenny?" 
I demanded so bluntly that she straight- 
ened to meet the tragic look I gave her. 


added, 


“Woman, answer!” interjected Frankie, | 


pointing a finger at her. 

“Where is he, now?” I persisted, 
"that man you left us for two years ago?" 

“Wherever I tell him to be," Jenny 
said proudly. 

"Any orders?" feigned Frankie, mov- 
ing his chair a trifle away from her. 

he point of their joke pierced itself 
into my mind, but it was no more con- 
vincing to me than a nightmare. 

"Not Frankie? It wasn't Frankie you 
intended all along? You don't mean to 
say there was never any other man at 
all?’ 

"None—except you, Arthur.” 

“Hear, hear!" gloated Frankie. 

"Hear nothing!" I retorted. “You 
two haven’t been together all this time?” 

“All this time!" she droned out, with 
a mischievous suggestion of how very 
long it had been. 

"But Jane's pretty well preserved, 
don't you think?" asked Frankie, “ con- 
sidering?” 

I was annoyed with the calm way they 


met my consternation. ‘‘Of course, of 
course," I thought aloud, “it had to 
happen; anybody but a fool would have 
known it.” But now that it had happened 
I began to be sorry for that woman he 
had left. “Tell me, tell me," I begged 
of him. "Where is ske, now—short, 
thin, blond, with no eyebrows—”’ 

“Which?” asked Frankie, gazing about 
us. Whereupon Jenny blushed and said 
to him apologetically: 

"Hemeans your sister Elmira, Frankie!" 

"Sister?" ] protested. “You told me 
it was his wife!" 

“You told that to yourself,” Jenny 
triumphed; "you missed a trick there, 
Arthur, and I didn't put you on, be- 
cause—" 

" You don't tell me that you two are 
married, then?" I gasped. 

“Not married!" she echoed, turning to 
him with, "Arthur never did believe anv- 
thing, you know, Frankie." 

" Jenny? Frankie?" my voice was 
unsteady and my eyes wet. 

And as she saw, at last, the sum of my 
fears and conclusions she reveled in her 
unexpected chance to clear them away. 

“Elmira,” she exclaimed, “and btg, 
powerful, and predatory didn’t want 
Frankie to marry me; and that’s why, 
ou see, we had to slip it over on them. 
"hey had him slated for an old Venus, 
with lots of wherewithal; that’s why I 
was willing, that day when I lost my 
temper, to let you think what you 
thought, and that’s why we couldn’t 
ever say anything to you, nor Mattie, 
nor any of the girls, until it was all over. 
If you’d only cared enough about old 


times to go back, they’d have told you a 
month or two later.” 

“Sister Elmira, Sister Elmira,” mut- 
tered Frankie, and, as if nonchalantly, to 
turn the subject from the snobbishness 
of his relatives, he continued, "she's 
Aunt Elmira now. Shall we let Arthur 
in on it, Jane?" 

"Oh, Arthur," cried Jenny joyously, 
“there is a little Frankie now!” 

"And a little Jane,” put in Frankie 
paternally. 

"Born on the same day," said she, 
with a glad expression of its dearness to 
her. 

“Twins? I don't believe it; it's too 
perfect!" Tranted. ‘You two—to have 
a boy and a girl named that? Heaven 
help me, it isn't possible!" 

"It's a shame to take the money,” 
said Frankie gratefully, "they were 
christened last Fourth of July.” 

"You crazy children!” I cried; “1l 
should like to hug you both.” 

“And, Arthur!” Jenny confided, 
“Frankie can’t tell them apart at all! 
The other day he gave little Frankie a 
doll, and he gave little Jenny a steam 
engine!” 

“Jane, Jane!" murmured Frankie 
reprovingly; and in his charming, sociable 
way he exclaimed: 

“Ah, Arthur, she’s not the girl she was 
behind that counter!” 

Jenny's eyes were aflame. “Those 
were good old days,” she mused. 

And with genuine  sentimentalit 
Frankie said, '*Yes;" and then, “I shall 
never forget the time Lillian got her hand 
caught in the dumb waiter." 
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By the star that led kings to His feet on the night of His 
birth, 

Put ye no trust in kings nor the mighty ones of the earth! 

Put ye no trust in hope nor abase ye unto the Past— 

By the star of the mind alone shall your sons see clear at 
last! 


Who are we that make us a feast, or say of the years, “ They 
are ours!" 

As the lost might revel in Hell and bind their foreheads with 
flowers? 

Wherefore now are we glad, when the nations coil in their night, 

Seeking them battle music and engines grievous to smite? 


A thousand masters are ours, and the weight of a thousand 
chains; 

We cease not this side death to seek new bondage and pains. 

He that forgeth the shackles, him we acknowledge as lord, 

And coe over the burdened world falls the shadow of the 
sword. 


Cannon arraigneth cannon, and fort is answer to fort; 

Death sits silent and masked by the cliffs and dunes of the port; 

They gird themselves in the East to the day when their battle- 
ships go forth; 

And there comes no pause in the thunder of the forges of war 
in the North. 


Whither, O Man! say whither may the steel-girt highway lead! 

We have made of the past a shambles red and a place where 
the vultures feed. 

Nay! must it ever be thus with the hope and the promise of Life ?— 

Ever the agony, ever the waste and the hatred and blindness 
of strife? 


Which way we look is night, and the wind of a great unrest 

Moans on our high-built towers, and passes on to the West. 

Vague in the gloom before us move shadows vaster than 
man, 

And doubts lay hold on the human host and rumors trouble 
our van. 


Have we builded but for the flame, and sown that Death may 
reap? 

Shall we give our morning to murder and our noon to eternal 
slecp? 

Answer, Thou who we dream dost abide in the gloom apart!— 

There is no answer, O Man! except in the silence of thy heart! 


With thee alone is the answer, and the answer is “Love and 
Peace!" 

Except the message be heard, the bountiful years shall cease; 

Except the message be honored, a curse shall come to the lands 

Where thou waitest on Christmas morning with a sheathless 
sword in thy hands. 





I'll kill ye!' " 


kill ye for this! 


ace Ill 
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TEST O NERVE ' 
A Now Kind of Duel 
By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


Illustrations by ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


HOUTS of warning. 
A hundred men, drop- 
ping tools, leaped like 
mountain sheep alon 
the face of the dif 
some scrambling 
wildly upward out of 
the pit to throw them- 
selves upon the rank 
prairie grass, others fleeing downward 
and across the floor of the artificial 
canyon to safety. Ahearn, the foreman, 
pulled me after him into the shelter of 
a little leanto of heavy ties and boards. 
An instant later the face of the cliff 
seemed to shatter into dust, the earth 
shook, a tremendous roar staggered my 
senses—a roar like the crashing of a bat- 
tery of great guns. The air was filled 
with fragments of stone that beat like 
rain upon our shelter, followed by the 
crashing of heavier missiles as they fell. 
I gazed, half stunned, across the huge 
chasm of the quarry, half expecting to 
find the hundred-foot cliff gone. Slowly 
the dust and smoke cleared, and almost 
before the great stones ceased falling 
the human antelopes were leaping back 
from above and below, and tearing away 
at the chaos of the dislodged and shat- 
tered section of the cliff. 

* "Twar a small wan," vouchsafed 
Ahearn. “I wanted to clear off that bit 
o' ledge this marnin’, an’ throw the night 
blast the lingth of the ledge." 

Already the winches were groaning un- 
der loads of stone, the rapid fire of a score 
of steam drills was resuming as the pneu- 
matic tubes were dragged along the ledge, 
and the air-guns resumed pecking their 
deep holes into the twelve-foot stratum 
of granite. 

“So ye know Timmy, do ye?" he re- 
sumed. ‘Tis a great lad he was for the 
ball game, till he married. I have heard 
him speak av you." 

'There had been an accident in the 

uarry and I had gone to secure the 
detail for the city editor on my way to 
the city, where my duty was to write the 
accounts of baseball games. I had met 
Ahearn, the foreman, and recalled Timmy 
his son, who had been a promising semi- 
professional player and who had refused 
to go into professional baseball. The 
foreman's half brogue, that broadened as 
he grew reminiscent, delighted me, and 
there was something in the quiet strength 
of the man who ruled the army of 
*hard rock men" of many nationalities 
that commanded more than passing in- 
terest. 

* Do you ever go to ball games, Mr. 
Ahearn?" I inquired. 

“Oncet, with Timmy, long ago," he 
said. "I do not know the game, except 
what the laddies talked at the home. 
"Iis a grand, manly game, I know." 

"I'd like to take you with me some 


Sunday, if you'd care to go," I remarked 
encouragingly. 

“I thank ye, but I have little time,” 
he replied. “All the week in the quarries, 
and Sundays, after the mass, I walk down 
to Timmy's to play with the childer. 
"Iis two he has now and the bye—Tim- 
my, they call him, for me and his daddy— 
is a buster." 

“T should think you'd enjoy getting 
away from work occasionally and seeing 
a contest," I argued. 


HE use of the word was fortunate or 

unfortunate. Mr. Ahearn stiffened. 
“Contest, is ut?? he inquired quickly, 
"contest? "Tis contest ye want to see. 
"[is enough contest I see—" 

Mr. Ahearn broke off suddenly, started 
to light his pipe, and commenced to smile, 
—an odd smile that seemed half pity and 
half amusement at my ignorance. 

“Twill be the noon-hour in a few min- 
utes," he said. “If ye'll share me lunch 
I'll be after tellin' ye a bit of a story about 
a contest." 

The sun was beating fiercely upon the 
whiteness of the bare stone of the quarry 
pit and the shade of the leanto blast shel- 
ter was welcome. The ball game did not 
start for three hours, and the mile walk 
under the noon sun across the prairie to 
the street-car line seemed better delayed. 
I accepted, and brought water from the 
ice tank while Mr. Ahearn spread the 
feast of cold corned beef, cold biscuit and 
pie upon a newspaper. 

""[was contests we were a-spakin’ 
of,” he remarked, when we had settled 
ourselves to eat. “There are contests 
and contests, and I know of none more 
constant than this — with Dagoes an' 
Hunyaks, an' big hairy Irish, an' tramps, 
to battle with all the time, savin' it's the 
contest between the Devil and Father 
Dorney, an' that nivir ends. 

"But when ye spoke of contests, ye 
minded me of one I watched, here in the 
pit. "Iwar up there, sixty feet up, an’ 
p'raps a hunner out— "Tis gone now." 

He pointed upward toward some spot 
in mid-air, which once had been the face 
of the man-made cliff. 

""Twar in the black powder days. 
Dynnemite was just comin’ in, an’ we 
knew little av it an’ feared it. "Twar 
treacherous stuff in them days, fearsome 
stuff, an’ full of tricks. Manny a good 
man it blew to his Maker from these 
ledges.” 

Mr. Ahearn crossed himself quickly, and 
bit off a mouthful of beef and bread be- 
fore continuing. 

'* "lwar in the racing days, over there," 
he continued presently, pointing far across 
the prairie to where the spidery steelwork 
of great grandstands rose. "I mind 'twar 
a hot day, early in June, a scorchin’ hot 
afternoon. I was new as foreman then, 


an’ I remember hearin’ the band play an’ 
invyin’ them that was over yan, watchin’ 
the harses run. I was younger, in thim 
days, an’ loved a contest, whether of harse 
or man. I was up on the ledge, far up, 
the second ledge of flint stuff, gettin’ 
ready for the night blastin’, when a slim 
young felly comes slidin’ down to the 
ledge an’ spakes quick-like to ‘Bo’ Kin- 
ally, who was drillin’. I could not hear 
what passed, but the bhoy flushed hot 
an' spoke angry-like an' Bo laughed." 

The foreman finished his luncheon and 
slowly lighted his pipe, leaning back onto 
one elbow and pufhng until the pipe 
glowed. 

“Bo Kinally was the bully of the pit,” 
he continued, puffing contentedly, “a 
great hairy man. Six fut two he stood, 
with a chest on him like the bulge of a 
sail, an' arrums like the arrums of a 
derrick. He was the best hard rock man 
in the quarry, the best driller. He fought 
for the love of fightin’. Manny's the 
poor Guinea felt the weight of his big 
fists. Quick-tempered he was too, an’ a 
harrud man in drink of pay nights, when 
the bhoys gathered. Twice he was near 
killin’ men with the bare fists of him, an’ 
I would have dischar-rged him manny the 
time but he was a great worruker. No 
man in the quarry could drill alongside 
him, hard rock or shale. He boasted he 
had fear neyther of God nor man.” 

The foreman paused as if thinking. 


*"T^HERE are manny kinds of nerve,” 
he went on; ‘‘an’ Bo had thim all, all 
but one, an’ that’s the story I’m tellin’ ye. 
“The bhoy comes to me, an’ I can see 
by his face the anger was still on him from 
talkin’ to Bo. ‘What do ye want?’ I 
asks him. 'Worruk,' he says quick-like 
and smilin’. ‘You worruk in the quar- 
ries?’ I asks. ‘Sure, 'tis a man's job!’ 
I looks at the clothes of him and the 
slender build, and the soft whiteness of 
his hands, an' though my words were 
sharp he knew I was surprised, an' not 
wishin’ to insult him. ‘I guess I'd do 
a man's worruk, after I got used to it,’ he 
says, smilin’ a bit. *"Tis harrud worruk,’ 
says I; ‘an’ strong men break from it.’ 
‘Give me a chance at it,’ he says. ‘I’ve 
got to do somethin'' ‘We need none 
but drillers, an’ ye couldn't stand the 
worruk,' says I, an’ turns to go away. I 
felt sorry for the lad, for there was that 
about him that drew me to him. 
“He stands still watchin’ the gangs for 
a minute, then starts to climb out of the 
pit. As he goes, Bo calls to him, 'Say, 
ou dude, did you be after thinkin' they'd 
hire you to do a man's worruk?’ I steps 
that way, not bein' minded to let Bo 
hurt the lad. The bhoy turns an’ walks 
a few steps toward Bo, and then he laughs 
a little an’ says, ‘Why, you big stiff, the rea- 
son I wanted the job was to show you up.’ 
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M us way he saysit warrums me to 
the bhoy. He listens to Bo swearin' a 
minute, then laughs again an' turns away 
as I calls him back. ‘Do ye think ye can 
drill rock, an’ fire?’ I asks. ‘In a few 
days I can,’ he says. ‘I’m soft now. Pay 
me half wages till I can hold my own.’ 
‘Why do ye want the job?’ I asked, bein’ 
fair puzzled. ‘Broke,’ he laughs. ‘Flat 
broke. I lost four thousand on one race 
over there at the track to-day,’ he says. 
‘It was the last of twenty-five thousand. 
Dad's done with me. I'm flat. I came 
here because it was nearest the track, an’ 
I didn't want to walk to the city” He 
laughs a bit. ‘Come home with me the 
night,’ says I, ‘if ye’ve no place to sleep, 
an’ ye shall have the job in the marnin’.’ 

** "Twar true what he told me. He had 
been follyin’ the races—New York, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, all around. Luck was 
agin him. He put all that was left on 
wan race, hopin’ to get it back. He told 
me it all that night, an’ said: ‘I can't go 
back to Dad «ull I’ve squared it. I'll 
work. I deserve it.’ 

“T took him to the quarry in the marn- 
in’ an’ gave him a drill. Close by Bo 
Kinally he was, an’ Bo was enjyin' him- 
self watchin’ the sufferings of the bhoy. 
’Twas nigh noon when Í came to him. 
He didn’t know how to drill an’ the iron 
was cuttin’ into his hands cruel. One 
blister had broken and the iron gripped 
the sore. He was dyin’ of weariness an’ 
his lips were tight shut. ‘’Tis true grit,’ 
says I to myself. 'He'll make a wor- 
ruker.' I brought him a leather shield 
for his hand-grip, an’ the smile of him 
warrumed my heart more than a thou- 
sand thanks. When the night blasts 


were turned loose he scarce could drag 
himself home with me, an' he was too 
tired to eat. ‘I'll give ye aisy worruk 
the morrow,’ I says to him, ‘an’ let ye 
rest a bit a day or two. ‘I'll stick it 
out,’ he says. ‘I want to show Kinally 
I can beat him drillin'" He said just 
that, an' creeps up-stairs to bed." 
Ahearn relighted the pipe and smiled. 


s NTEST, did ye say?” he continued. 

“For aweek the bhoy scarce could 
live for the weariness of it. All day Bo 
calls insults to him an’ tells him not to 
try a man’s work. At the end of the 
week the bhoy's hands is a mass of sores, 
some healin', but his arrums were workin' 
better. In two weeks his hands were 
gettin’ hard an’ he was drillin’ steady an’ 
easy. In a month Bo Kinally com- 
menced to hate the dude because he was 
drillin betther than anny man on the 
ledge, savin' only himself. The bhoy 
never answers Bo, only he laughs. He 
lived with me at the cottage, payin' board. 
My Timmy was in the high school then, 
an' backward-like in his studies, because 
of the baseball ye spoke of, an' the dude 
took him in hand. Ye wouldn't believe 
how he learned. They worruked at the 
lessons as if 'twar play, laughin’ as Tim- 
my finds how aisy 'tis, once he sees how 
*tis done. He gets books for Timmy to 
read an' explains 'em to him. Two 
months he's been at the job, worrukin' 
hard, when one avenin' he says to me, ‘I 
can beat Kinally drillin'^ ‘Ye cannot,’ 
says I; ‘Kinally is a great driller. | He's 
not tryin' harrud.' 'I can bate him, 
says the bhoy. ‘An’ he 
laugh at him, an' he tries harruder. 


is tryin’. I 


He 


Ore ur. 





can’t bate me an’ he knows it.’ ‘Don’t 
have throuble with Kinally, lad,’ I says. 
*"[is a bad man he is.’ 

"*Not just now,’ he says, laughin’ a 


little. ‘But I’m goin’ to beat him before 
the whole quarries. I’m not in shape 
yet. I need more worruk, for I lived too 


fast for two years. I’m gettin’ harrud,’ 
he says, feelin’ his arrum. ‘Don’t anger 
Kinally, bhoy,’ I warns him, ‘he’s bad.’ 
*He's bad,” says the bhoy. ‘But he lacks 
courage, an’ courage wins in contests.’ ” 

Again Ahearn stopped to puff his pipe 
into a glow. 

“Contest was what he called it," he 
continued shortly. “But I didn't know 
what was on the lad’s mind then. He 
was drillin’ steady an’ hard, an’ learnin’ 
to handle powder an’ nitro. From the 
first the fear of the powder was on him. 
I knew it. He was narvous when he 
handled the stuff, an’ I’ve seen him white 
at the lips, but he never mentioned it. 
*"[is pure courage, says I to myself, 
seein’ it. Kinally feared neither God nor 
man. Reckless js was with powder too, 
usin’ short fuses an’ laughin’ when the 
blast came near catchin’ some of the 
others. He sensed that the bhoy was 
narvous of the stuff an’ he was more 
reckless in handlin’ it when the bhoy was 
by. ‘Kape away from Kinally, or he’ll 
blow ye an’ himself to the Devil,’ says I 
to the bhoy sometimes. He laughs an’ 
says nothin’. 

“Twas September, a broilin’ day on 
the ledge when the contest was held 
"Twar hard drillin’ in niggerhead granite, 
tough an’ wearin’ on the drills. We war 
puttin’ in twenty-inch holes, with double 
charges. Come noon-time most of us 


**' See. here, Kinally,’ says the bhoy, quiet-like, ‘I’ve listened to your bluffs long enough. I'm a better driller than you are an’ 


a better powder man!’ 


Kinally curses him out of his name for a dude, an’ the bhoy says, ‘Pll drill ye a race to settle it'"" 
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were atin' lunch in the shade of two trees 
that oncet stood up there where nothin' 
but air is now. Just how it started, I 
dinnaw, but 'twar Kinally’s boastin’ of 
bein' the best man on the drills that 
caused it. The bhoy laughs a bit, an’ 
Kinally turns at him like a mad bull an' 
curses him. ‘See here, Kinally,’ says the 
bhoy, quiet-like, ‘I’ve listened to your 
bluffs long enough. I’m a better driller 
than you are an’ a better powder man.’ 
Kinally curses him out of his name for a 
dude, an’ the bhoy says, 'I'll drill ye a 
race to settle it. We'll use one drill each, 
or two as ye say, an' drill twenty inches, 
side by side, load the hole and shoot the 
blast. The loser sticks till he finishes 
the hole an’ lights the fuse.’ 


“TEE gang took it up, an’ there was no 
way for Kinally to refuse. I was 
goin’ to stop it. ‘I won't have ye killin’ 
aich other with your foolishness,' I says. 
“Wan of ye will be blown up.’ ‘There 
won't be anyone blown up, Pop,’ says the 
bhoy, quiet-like. ‘I can beat him drillin’, 
an’ he’ll run before he lights powder.’ 

“For a second I thinks Kinally is goin’ 
to jump him for sayin' it, but he just 
gets mad an’ swears. "T war one o'clock 
when the contest starts." 

Mr. Ahearn broke off abruptly to at- 
tend to his pipe, as if enjoying delaying 
his narrative. Then he continued: 

“Tis a wonderful thing, the breedin’ 
the clean strain o' courage. "Twar a con- 
test between two kinds of courage, an' I 
loved the bhoy an' was afeered for him, 
knowing the strength of Kinally. ‘I'll 
run yez out of the quarry when it's over,' 
says Kinally. ‘No use bluffin’, Kinally,’ 
says the bhoy. ‘If I lose, they'll carry 
me out, an' if you lose you'll run out. 
You're a cur.’ He says that, an’ picks 
up his bars. Kinally was fit for murdher. 
They picked a spot on the ledge, five feet 
apart their drills were, with the powder 
an’ fuses twenty feet away. They hit 
the rock at the same second as time war 
called, Kinally drivin’ hard an’ fast an’ 
tearin’ into the granite with great gruntin’ 
strokes with all the power of his arrums 
and shoulders back of the drill. The lad 
started easy, smilin’, an’ I see he's 
roundin’ his hole neat an’ with just 
enough play for the tool. 

Fen minutes they drove, then the boy 
stops an’ quickly cleans the hole. Man, 
'twar great drillin’! Two hour an’ ten 
minutes we counted for the best man to 
drive twenty inches into that granite, an’ 
in ten minutes Kinally had sunk the tool 
six inches an’ the boy a bit past four 
inches, goin’ easy while Kinally drove 
an’ swore, and the sweat stood out on 
his big hairy chest. Twice he stopped 
to wipe away the sweat and twice the 
bhoy laughed, short-like, toward him, and 
Kinally swore to eat his heart. 

"All the bhoys in the pit, even the 
Guineas and the haulers, came down an' 
sat on the ledge above to watch, an' bet. 
I watched the bhoy. The sun was beatin’ 
down, worse than it is now, an' yet the 
bhoy seemed cool an’ easy. I counted 
his tool strokes. Twenty-eight to the 
minute he was goin’, an’ Kinally was 
drivin’ home near forty, an’ with more 
power behind them. He passed ten 
inches by the mark on his bar when it 
sank home, at thirty minutes. Only 
twice had he scooped out the hole, and 





"Six fut two he stood, with a chest 
on him like the bulge of a sail, an’ 
arrums like the arrums of a derrick” 


the bhoy had cleaned the grit away nigh 
ten times. I watched the bhoy’s bar an’ 
found him below eight inches, an’ knew 
he had held his own from the first ten 
minutes, p'raps gained a bit. Kinally 
was sweatin’ like a horse, an’ still swearin’. 
‘Save yer breath, Kinally,’ says the boy 
as they stopped to water the holes and 
clear out. vel need it for runnin’? 
Kinally swore somethin’ awfulan’ the bhoy 
laughed. I was countin’ again. The 
boy was drillin’ faster, thirty-four strokes 
to the minute now, clean, with his tool 
whirled in his hand to round the hole 
every third stroke. He was drivin’ easy, 
but more power was behind his blow. 
Kinally seemed to be losin’ his drive. At 
forty dive minutes Kinally stopped to get 
a drink. His clothes were drippin' water, 
an' he'd stopped swearin'. 


“IMHE bhoy was sayin’ nothin’, just 

grinnin', and he'd raised the stroke 
to thirty-six. I counted Kinally's. Forty- 
eight he did for two minutes, then 
dropped back to thirty-five or less. They 
were down near fifteen inches, an’ the 
boy was gainin'. At sixteen inches he 
was less than half an inch behind, an' 
goin' steady and hard, droppin' his stroke 
back to thirty and puttin' more power 
into it: Kinally's tool was squeezin’ a 
bit an’ the strain of it was heavier. He 
was lickin’ his lips as if they was dry, an’ 
was watchin’ the bhoy’s tool closely. He 
drove like a crazy man for five minutes, 
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an' I feared he had hit a soft spot in the 
rock. Then his tool wedged tight. He 
shook it hard, an' cursed, an' when he 
tore it out he grabbed a lighter tool, an' 
smaller. The bhoy sees the change an’ 
changes quietly. ‘What’s the matter, 
Kinally?’ he asks. ‘Losin’ your nerve?’ 

“Both were raising the stroke as they 
came near eighteen inches, an’ Kinally 
was gruntin’ as he tried to sink the tool 
by sheer strength. The bhoy was drillin' 
cool an’ steady, but the strain was tellin’. 
He was sweatin’ an’ I was glad, for Kin- 
ally had dried, an’ the sweat had stopped 
comin’. He licked his lips, an’ at forty- 
hve minutes they were past eighteen 
inches, close together. The bhoy was 
laughin’ a little an’ askin’ Kinally if he 
was afraid. Kinally didn't swear at him 
any more, but every time the bhoy 
laughed, Kinally drove the tool a dozen 
times, as fast as he could, an' then slowed 
down as if his arms was tired. He had 
quit swabbin' the hole, too, an' the bhoy 
"i usin’ water freely an’ twistin' the 

rill. 

“Such drillin we never did see. At 
fifty minutes they were past nineteen 
inches, with Kinally a bit behind. An’ 
he knew it. He was poundin' like a mad- 
man, an’ ravin’. The froth came from 
his lips, an’ he staggered. Half the force 
of his arms was wasted on the sides of 
the hole. ‘Losin’ your nerve, Kinally?’ 
asks the bhoy. thought ye lacked 
guts.’ That stirred Kinally, an’ he went 
mad. Twenty times in twenty seconds 
he drove the drill in. I could hear the 
grunts clear to the ledge above. Then 
he groaned and half staggered, an’ kept 
m slow as if the strength had died out of 

im. 

“Tm at twenty inches, Kinally,' says 

the bhoy. ‘But I'll give ye twenty more 
strokes for good measure before I load 
in. 
"He did it, watchin' Kinally's drill. 
Then he laughs an’ walks to the powder. 
‘Don’t run, Kinally,’ says he; 'l'll take 
me time at loadin'.' Kinally twice stopped 
to measure and lacked half an inch of the 
twenty. He swung a dozen more blows 
down with all his power, an' jerkin' his 
tool from the hole he runs for the powder. 
‘Ye ain't to twenty yet, Kinally,’ says 
the bhoy, ‘but it's near enough. We’ll 
let it go at that. Come on an’ load. I 
want to see your nerve.’ 

“The bhoy had filled the hole an’ 
tamped the charge home. He stood 
laughin’ with the match in his hand. 
Kinally runs to the hole with the powder 
an’ pours it in. He was like a madman, 
tryin’ to charge the blast an’ watch the 
bhoy. ‘I’m goin’ to light now, Kinally,’ 
says the boy, an’ stoopin’, he touches the 
match to the fuse. Kinally was startin’ 
to tamp. He cut the fuse; started for his 
hole to place it in the charge. He saw 
the bhoy’s fuse splutterin'. Five feet he 
staggers toward his own hole, then 
he stood still an’ screams, ‘PI kill 
ye for this! PI kill ye!’ Then he 
turns an’ runs, droppin’ his match an’ 
fuse. 

“The bhoy stands still, holdin’ the 
match right by the splutterin' fuse. 
‘Come away for the love of hivin, come 
away!’ I calls as the others runs. ‘It’s 
all right, Pop,’ he calls back, laughin’. 
‘I never put the fuse in the powder. I 
knew he'd run." 
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Mr. Ahearn puffed his pipe and chuck- 
led to himself. 


“TZ INALLY nivir came back, aven for 

his pay,” he chuckled. ‘Contest, is 
it ye want? "Twar the greatest contest I 
ever see." 

“ But who was the boy? What became 
of him, Mr. Ahearn?" I pleaded. 

“PII not be after tellin’ ye," he an- 
nounced cruelly as he got ready to return 
to work. “He was clean nerve—the 
clean strain o' breedin’. Manny’s the 
man he's made run from his powder 
since." 
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My Friends 
Levi, Barwig 
and 
Peter Grimm 


LL my young life I had wanted 
to bean actor. But I entered 
the show business as program 
boy at the Standard Theater in 

San Francisco, my home. I felt that, some- 
how, . distributing programs led to the 
stage. The next step in my professional 
career was when I was given charge of 
the opera glass stand. There was no 
more connection between this work and 
acting than there was between “polishing 
up the handle of the big front door" and 
being "ruler of the Queen's navee.” In 
a sense, Í came nearer to the stage when 
I was made usher in the Bush Theater. 
But still I was on the wrong side of the 
curtain! 

My chance came at last. Bartley 
Campbell produced “Siberia” in San 
Francisco. They needed "supers" and 
I enlisted. I rehearsed for four weeks 
and was to get fifty cents a night. It 
was a very spectacular affair. There 
was the Czar in full regimentals, very 
pompous and impressive, stalking about, 
and there were ballet dancers and all the 





As “Peter Grimm," the most diffi- 
cult róle he has attempted 


“Did he stay here, or ever come back?" 


I urged. 

“He came back oncet,” he said, relight- 
ing that never-cold pipe. ‘‘ He came back 
to be godfather for young Timmy’s bho 
Tim. He’s goin’ to put him iit 
collidge. He brought his wife with him; 
a great lady, an' he brought her over here 
to show her the quarries, an' she shook 
the hand of me." 

He gazed at his calloused, horny paw 
as if at the wonder of it. 

“But who was he, Mr. Ahearn?” 

“Tf ye'll promise not to print it up in 
the dirthy, blackguardin', scanda-alious 
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As Levi in “The Auctioneer,” 
he is reviving this year 


rest of it that went to make up a show 
of the kind. After one of the ballets I 
said, without thinking and loud enough 
to be heard in front, ''Now we get the 
kidney ballet.” 

For this breach of discipline I was 
summarily dismissed. However, my am- 
bition was by no means shattered by the 
blow. I was quite an entertainer, tell- 
ing dialect stories and the like, and one 
day Frank Wright, an actor, heard me 
and took a fancy to me which ripened into 
friendship. Presently Wright was engaged 
as leading man by an ambitious young 
woman named Fanny Wood who had ar- 
ranged to take out a repertoire company, 
and with my interests at heart he came 
to me and said, “ Here's your chance to go 
on the stage!" I assure you, I grasped it. 


paper, I'll tell ye," he agreed, and, draw- 
ing from the inside of his coat a bag, he 
took out a chamois bag and extracted 
from that a beautiful watch. 

"Open the back av it,” he commanded, 
his brogue broadening. “ An’ look," he 
added proudly. 

And, engraved in the gold, I read: 


Presented to 
Timothy Ahearn, 
for making a man of my son. 


And the name signed was that of one 
of the best known men in America. 
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By Arnold Genthe 


We were to play a different play every 

day, with but one or two rehearsals, 

which is quite impossible even for an old 
actor, to say nothing of a beginner. My 
first part was Melter Moss in “The Ticket 
of Leave Man." I guess my performance 
was pretty bad. I know my spirits were 
down to zero. I had no idea of the 
character of Moss but, as he was a Jew, 
supposed he must necessarily have an 
exaggerated nose. Instead of the regular 
make-up putty I got some of the stuff 
from a glazier and put it on my nose. 
For a time it did very well, but presently 
the warmth of my iek and gravitation 
caused it to elongate beyond my wildest 
dreams of what even a Jews nose should 
be. Every few seconds I crowded it 
back, which gave it a bulbous, bell, or 
pear shape. It wobbled and threatened 
to drop off and it's a miracle to this day 
that it stuck fast at all. When I grabbed 
it my fingers left deep ridges in it, and it 
began to spread, changing its grotesque 
shape with every squeeze. Even now I 
dread to think what would have happened 
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As “Barwig”’ in “The Music Master," 
the greatest of all modern successes 
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David Warfield 
'The most popular actor on the American stage, 
who tells in the accompanying autobiographical 
article of his extraordinary stage career. From a 


color photograph by Arnold Genthe, New York 
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if Id sneezed and blown the thing to 
atoms. That nose threw me into a panic. 
I inwardly prayed that the show would 
wind up, and it did—in a week! 

My experience with the nose was most 
distressing, and suggested to me even at 
that early stage of my career the ab- 
surdity of much of the practice of making- 
up. [Ín a way, it influenced me, for to- 
day I never make up, in the old sense. 
I put on a little side-whiskers in “Peter 
Grimm” to give character, perhaps. That 
is all. As a fact the importance of mak- 
ing-up is much exaggerated. We indicate 
age by a touch here and there; sternness 
or geniality by the proper lines, that is 
all. Some actors are flattered by being 
told that their make up was so artistic 
that the audience didn’t recognize them— 
the actors. But it wasn't artistic. We 
don't know a face by any one feature, but 
by a combination of features. We all 
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Regene Wallace 


A promising young Belasco actress 





have noses, eyes, and mouths, more or 
less alike. But the combination will not 
be repeated absolutely among the sixteen 
hundred millions that people the earth. 
So, to change one feature throws the whole 
combination out, disguises it. There- 
fore I claim that any man may disguise 
himself by a great nose or false mustache 
without proper claim to being artistic. 


HEN the company returned to 
San Francisco I got back my posi- 
tion as usher, but I kept my eye on the 
main chance and in a little while got an 
opening with another repertoire company. 
This engagement also lasted only a week 
and I gained nothing from it but confi- 
dence, which is about all that experience 
with a stock company affords. 
Then there were the regular ‘‘fly-by- 
night” episodes that fill the early careers 
of most actors. I had my share of such 
adventures and can’t see 
that I got either good or 
bad from them. It was 
perhaps a “feeling-out” pe- 
riod of my professional life. 
I had not yet “found” my- 
self. I had learned prac- 
tically nothing about acting 
or the stage, except the 
merest technical part of it. 
But I felt the dawning of an 
appreciation of the fact that 
there was something won- 
derful about the art, even 


more wonderful than it 
looked from the front of 
the house. 


I had done a good deal 
of entertaining at social 
functions for which I had 
never been paid, in fact I 
did not know that anybody 
ever got paid for this sort 
of thing. But the applause 
my efforts seemed to win 
led me to feel that I might 
have a certain measure of 
success on the variety stage. 
Atany rate, I next appeared 
at the Wigwam, telling 
stories and giving imita- 
tions. I came a terrible 
cropper, something fearful! 
I was second in the bill, 
which is the worst place but 
one. I shall never forget 
the anxiety I felt on that 
occasion as I stood in the 
wings waiting for my turn 
to go on. At last I appeared 
before the footlights. The 
audience was drifting in, 
shuffling in in a desultory 
way. I could not get its 
attention. It was awful, 
awful. The few friends I 
had there applauded me, 
but the others hissed. It 
sounded as if ten thousand 
steam pipes had burst. A 
hiss to a sensitive man— 
and all actors are sensitive, 
since all are vain—is like 
the strike of a rattlesnake, 
it Is so venomous, so cruel, 
so unnecessary. It is as if 
you had done the people out 
in front an injury with 
malice prepense, instead of 
having sincerely tried to 


please them. You don’t even dare to face 
your own mother, you're so dreadfully 
guilty. 

I was so heartbroken by this experience 
that I left San Francisco—turned down 
as it were. But it was surprising how 
many of the very people who had hissed 
me remembered me when I played that 
city nineteen years later in “The Music 
Master.” True, I had appeared there in 
oT he Auctioneer,” but it was the con- 
spicuous success of “The Music Master" 
that brought me back so vividly to their 
memories. 

“Why, yes, I used to know him when 
he was an usher at the Bush Theater," 
they would say. You know people are 
that way sometimes. 


I DETERMINED to come East; but as 

I couldn't do it on wind alone I arranged 
a benefit for myself, realizing sixty dollars. 
My mother gave me fifty more and her 
blessing. “You have my prayers" were 
her last words, and they did infinitely 
more for me than the money. 

I left the Coast on November 11, 1890, 
and reached New York six days later. 
San Francisco had been “frigid” enough, 
goodness knows, but I soon wished I 
hadn't left there. New York was so big, 
so fearfully big. I seemed to be enterin 
the city no end of miles out before 1 
actually got there. It was city, city, 
nothing but city! everywhere I turned. 
A great snowstorm had descended upon 
the town, and there's nothing so appall- 
ing to a stranger as a vast city in the grip 
of ice and snow under a bleak gray sky, 
so fearfully suggestive of destitution. I 
got a room on Thirty-eighth Street for 
$1.75 a week. It wasn't a room really, 
only a kind of a stall in the attic, with a 
door to it. There was a skylight over the 
bed and the snow came through this and 
covered me. It was bitterly cold. I used 
to warm my hands over a candle when I 
got in after looking for work. I was des- 
perately unhappy. 

After a time I got a job in Payne's Con- 
cert Hall on Eighth Avenue. Í had been 
making a personal house to house canvass 
of the amusement places. I went boldly 
up to Payne and told him I wanted to 
get an opening. It seems funny now the 
way I negotiated with that man, but it 
was desperately serious then. The place 
was crowded and he was awfully busy 
serving beer over the end of the bar, 
passing beer checks to his waiters, giv- 
ing directions, entertaining friends who 
came along, and in the midst of it all he 
inclined his ear to me and interrogated 
me. And I told him in a fragmentary 
way what I could do. 

“Where did you play last?" 

“In San Francisco.” 

I told him I’d made a big success out 
there and had come East to get an open- 
ing, but that all my programs and news- 
paper notices had beet left in Denver. 

I might have spared myself this gentle 
prevarication, for the worthy Payne evi- 
dently didn’t believe it, and didn’t care 
a hang, either. He asked me if I would 
give a trial performance, and, when I 
consented, sent word to the back of the 
house to put out an “extra.” I appeared 
at once, and the audience enthusiastically 
applauded my work. 

But even then the canny proprietor 
did not engage me at once, but dickered 
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over salary. I asked twenty-five dollars 
a week; he offered fifteen, arguing that I, 
being a stranger, would have only a very 
subordinate place on the bill. So I ac- 
cepted. "Three days later, lo and behold, in 
Payne's show window was a huge placard: 


David Warfield 
Direct from San Francisco 


Now if there was one thing I didn't 
want in that beer saloon it was notoriety, 
I only wanted to keep the wolf from the 
door. I felt that Payne was getting much 
more out of me than I had bargained 
for, and resented it. But above it all 
this manifestation of his confidence in 
me stimulated my pride. I had to live 
up to that placard. I did my best with 
the Hebrew dialect stories—I had some 
really bully ones—and got away with the 
wn.) s 

bit" in great shape; and although I de- 
plore ever having encouraged drinking 
in anyone I am prone to confess that my 
artistic activity went to swell the coffers 
of that Eighth Avenue concert hall. 


KIND fate willed that I was to spend 

small time shouting my stories have 
the din of a noisy café. More than eight- 
een years later I was playing a Southern 
city when one day word was brought to 
my dressing-room that a man named 
Payne wanted to see me. 

" Payne?" said I, searching my memory. 
“I don't know any Payne. I can't pos- 
sibly see him." 

You see, I was pestered to death with 
strangers sending in their names and 
requesting to see me on all kinds of busi- 
ness. In a little while word came back, 
“lhe man says he used to keep a café 
where you played." "Then I remembered. 

"Send him in at once," I exclaimed, 
and I was mighty glad to see him. We 
had a good chat about old times. Then 
I sent him out in front to see the play. 
When the curtain fell, he came back. 

"My goodness, how you've changed 
in your work!” he exclaimed. “I didn't 
think it was in you!” 

It was during my engagement at 
Payne’s Concert Hall that I one day met 
William A. Brady on Broadway. Brady 
and I had been boys together on the 
Coast and he was now an important man- 
ager. I told him I was making a tre- 
mendous hit but was not above improving 
my condition. He had just then bought 
a play called “The Inspector," which had 
failed at the Park Theater but of which 
he seemed to be very sanguine. He gave 
me a part that had only a couple of lines 
here and there, but thought if I did my 
“specialty” in the last act I might make 
my services worth twenty-five dollars a 
week. Twenty-five dollars a week! Real 
money! Think of it! Bright and early 
next morning I reported to the manager’s 
office as Brady had told me to do. But I 
was informed that the place was filed. 
My heart sank to my boots. I protested 
that it had been given to me by Mr. 
Brady—but no use! Then I went to 
Brady’s hotel, ran up-stairs, knocked at 
his door, got him out of bed, and told 
him all about it. 

"You go right back," said he, “PI 
fix you up." 

And he did. 

We opened at Newark and I got along 
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Who beautifully supports Mr. Warfield in “The Return of Peter 
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very nicely. Among my stories was one 
of a scene in a Jewish lodge. I had great 
faith in this and banked on it for a hit. 
But Brady came back after the perfor- 
mance and told me that it was absolutely 
“rotten,” that I must cut it out. I did 
so, with much reluctance however. After 
laying for ten weeks we reached the 
Pages Theater on the Bowery, New 
York, where we were to close the run of 
the play. Here at last was a chance to 
put my Jewish lodge story to the supreme 
test. It was right in the thick of a Hebrew 
neighborhood. I could not resist the 
temptation. I violated the managerial 
injunction the opening night and did the 
thing. It was a tremendous success. No 
sooner had I opened my mouth and begun 
the story than the audience recognized 
the accent and laughed. As I proceeded 
they fairly yelled their heads off with 
glee. Unfortunately that was the last 
week of our engagement; but it gave me 
confidence in my judgment and opened 
my eyes to a splendid characterization. 


HILE I was playing the People's 

'Theater, a friend of the man who 
was just about to put out Mark Murphy 
in a play called "O'Dowd's Neighbors” 
advised me to go and see the manager 
of that play. I met Mr. Murphy and five 
or six others. They had evidently heard 
of me and did not take me any too seri- 
ously. 

“Ah, here is the comedian," the star 
remarked as I entered the room, and I 
felt that there was something in his tone 
that expressed his idea of my professional 


status. He asked me to do some imitations 
and among others I did one of Jimmy Rus- 
sell, one of the famous Russell brothers. 
‘The manager engaged me at thirty dol- 
lars a week to play an Irish woman, 
after the style of one of the Russell 
brothers, promising if I made good to 
raise it to thirty-five. And he was honest 
enough to keep his word. 

After I got through with “O’Dowd’s 
Neighbors" I chanced in at the Coleman 
House, which was quite an actor's ex- 
change, one day and there met William A. 
Brady. As usual, that enterprising gen- 
tleman was on the lookout for new ma- 
terial. He remarked that if he could get 
a good Jewish play there would be money 
in it. I said I'd like to play a part of that 
kind. 

“Oh, you couldn't do it," he replied. 

But I protested that I could and that 
he would only have to wait for a little 
time to find out for himself, and I think 
that subsequent events have fully justified 
my words. 

In a very short time after this little 
talk with Brady, Mr. John Russell en- 

aged me for the number two “City 
Directory” company. After we'd been 
playing one-night stands for about three 
weeks, Russell chanced to see me and 
decided to transfer me to the number 
one company. I joined that company in 
Boston, where we played three weeks 
and then moved on to New York, and I 
opened on Broadway just one year to 
the day from the time I made my metro- 
politan début in Payne's Concert Hall 
(Continued on page 05) 
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THE WOMAN'S LAW 


> PART TWO <« 


By MARAVENE THOMPSON 


Illustrations by WALTER DEAN GOLDBECK 





AIL ORCUTT’S husband, George, has confessed to her that he has 


murdered his best friend in a drunken quarrel. 


Though Mrs. Orcutt no 


is taken into custody while the real George Orcutt escapes. 
obviously irresponsible mentally that he is sent to a sanatorium, the head of 


The double is so 


longer loves her husband she resolves to save him because of their child, whom 
she cannot bear to have disgraced. Remembering the words of a distinguished 
jurist that one can find a double of any man in New York, she goes forth in 
her automobile to find her husband’s double—someone who will impersonate 
George Orcutt Jong enough to permit the guilty man to escape. She finds 
him, and the man she practically kidnaps is suffering from a complete loss of 
memory—he has not the slightest idea of his own identity. The unknown man 


which, Dr. Morris Underwood, is the only human being who seems to have 
any suspicions of the real state of affairs. The stranger, completely bewil- 
dered by the loss of his memory, accepts the role of George Orcutt thus forced 
upon him, that of husband and father as well as murderer. The first instal- 
ment ends with Doctor Underwood's announcement to Mrs. Orcutt that 
"her husband" has fully recovered, except for his memory, and is waiting to 
resume his old place in his home and in the world 





EORGE ORCUTT'S wife locked 
herself in her room and sat 
down alone to face her prob- 
lem. Even in the anxieties and 
fear of the first weeks after 

the murder she had not in her wildest 
moments conjectured anvthing as terrible 
as the reality confronting her. 

She must take a strange man into her 
home as her husband! as Vance's father! 
That, or denounce the real husband and 
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father and herself! These two roads 
spread before her. There were no side 
paths through which she could slip 
secretlv and evade both highways. None. 
The eyes of the law would be upon her; 
aye, and of the press and the public. 

She had thought the game ended, and 
it had only begun! 


And somehow she must win. There 
was still a fighting chance. This man 
was alone in the world. He was a 


entleman, and kindly. He could not 
But respond to Vance's winsome nature. 
Once let him learn to love the child and 
he might voluntarily protect him. Should 
he regain memory of his past he could 
go away and resume his own name. And 
this without betraying her. 

"Insight, Wit, Nerve!" These were 
the three magic possessions that must 
now be hers. Must be! She was fighting 
for her boy's future. Fighting! Yes,it was 
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fighting now. A grim defiance replaced the 
girlish curves of cheeks and lips. Shivering 
as though she were touching actual things 
she ran over her weapons of defense— 
courage, quickness of wit, insight into 
the motives of others, the unreckonable 
strength of feminine beauty and charm. 

She would fight to the end! She would 
spare where she could; be lenient where 
she could; but fight till she won—for her 
boy! 

She wrote briefly to Doctor Underwood 
that she would arrive at the Sanatorium 
the next day at 11 A. M. She then called 
the housekeeper and gave orders for her 
to open the town house on the same day 
and to close the Mamaroneck house as 
soon as could be done thereafter. To 
Mrs. Lorme she explained the reason for 
this. 

“I want no tragic memories connected 
with this place," she said unsteadily. 
“T have been truly happy here this past 
summer; yes, happy! though I am still 
in wonder over it. And I have never 
been as unhappy here asin town, George 
never came here." 

“Not he!” exclaimed her friend. “He 
wanted Saratoga, when there was horse 
racing, or Narragansett or Atlantic City— 


p 


the rotter! 

Gail did not heed her outbreak. 
“Kate,” she said softly, “Vance is wild 
with joy because his— father is coming 
home.” 

“And that pleases you!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Lorme in amazement. “Upon my 
word! A few months ago you were 
frantic because the child wanted to visit 
George. Forgive me, sweet, I didn’t 
mean to question your actions. I was 
so surprised I spoke without thinking.” 

“No matter, Kate. I shall probably 
surprise you more and more. I amaze 
myself. It is a curious sensation to find 
myself doing things seemingly outside 
my own volition. Wait!” —intercepting 
her friend's disturbed utterance— The 
amazement comes from finding that I 
am a different woman than I had sup- 
posed. I do things that I can't quite 
understand how I—dare. Yet I must. 
I have no power not to do them. I am 
afraid, horribly afraid, yet I go on. I 
can only tick-tock, tick-tock, to the 
inevitable end whether black midnight 
or sunlit noonday. Do you remember 
Charlie Abbor's telling us how he was 
always sure he was going to turn and run 
when the enemy opened fire, but that he 
couldn't do anything but advance when 
the time really came? Can't you hear 
him say: ‘It was just as though there was 
some other fellow inside my hide running 
into the fring line and Í a-looking on 
dumb with surprise?" She shivered 
visibly. “It is madness, stark raving 
madness; yet I shall bring Aim home!” 
~“Um-m,” murmured Kate Lorme. 
‘Vhat else can you do now that the 

„tors have ordered his removal? George 
is a wastral, but it’s his house and you re 
his wife and Vance's his child.” She 
stopped before Gail's start and deathly 
pallor. “La! la! I seem bent to say the 
wrong thing. You've sort of flustered 
me with your pleasure in Vance's desire 
to see his father." 

“T was clutching at straws. That Vance 
should be happy, if only for a little w hile, 
scemed something to offset mv misery. 

"But why be miserable, dear? Why 
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should you not divorce George and have 
your liberty. Dick and I have been 
talking it over, and we feel that you 
should be free of the scoundrel once and 
for all. You owe it to yourself. You are 
young, with love and happiness your 
due." 

“Tr is too late," came drearily. 

“Too late! Why? Your domestic 
affairs have become public property 
despite you, why not air them a little 
more and be free? Gail, you must! 
Dick and I look upon vou as our own 
child, and it is as our own daughter, 
our own little girl, that we advise this." 

“Only it is Gail Orcutt that you ad- 
vise," was the low, tired answer. "'And 
she was wound up ages ago to go on just 
this way. She wishes with all her heart 
that she had divorced George Orcutt 
seven years ago; she wishes, yes! that 
he were paying the penalty of his crime 
himself; and she mav wish later that she 
had not done what she is going to do 
now —1if she can.” 

“Then don't do it, child, whatever it 
is," pleaded the older woman. 

Gail’s lips parted over a moan. She 
walked back and forth, her tired brain 
still struggling with its burden of thought. 

“It would not be good to sacrifice my 
baby. Yet— Oh! Lam so afraid to go 
on! And, somehow, that's the reason 
I must. Even the chance that I may 
win is enough to arm me with courage 
for this or—anything. . . 

“There is no one but myself and Vance. 
We are alone. We must stand or fall by 
ourselves. And perhaps, if I am coura- 
geous— Jf? Ah!Imust be. Isl be!” 

She dropped beside her friend on the 
divan, convulsed with sobs, a racking 
torrent of grief and dread. 

kate Lorme folded her in her arms. 

“Divorce George,” she pleaded. “Start 
over." 

“The moving finger has passed beyond 
that line, Kate," came brokenly. 

“Then what do you intend to do?" 

The gray eyes, deep as forest pools 
now, gazed straight ahead 

“I am not a seer, Kate. 
waiting till-—to-morrow.” 


VIH 
DOCTOR UNDERWOOD, a big hulk- 


ing man with little black eyes that 
squinted behind thick glasses, and a broad 
flat face, Chinese in its impassivity, sat 
opposite Gail in his private office, talking. 
“Mr. Orcutt’ s is a curious case," said 
he. “Not curious because of his re- 
covering his sanity and failing to remem- 
ber who he is and particular instances in 
his life, such occurrences are common. 
In fact, the vagaries of the workings of 
the mind in both sane and insane make 
no case actually strange to the alienist. 
It is another aspect of your husband's 
case that puzzles me. I have been told, 
and authoritatively, that he was a hard 
drinker, a fast liver, licentious, given 
over entirely to material pleasures." 
"Why are you speaking of this?" 
Gail asked, as Doctor Underwood’s 
silence seemed to demand an answer. 
Her voice was not wholly steady despite 
her heroic efforts at calmness. 
"[n hopes that you may be able to 
throw some light on a verv vexing ques- 
tion. Your husband is either the most 


I am simply 


maligned man of his time or else he 
deliberately chose to play a rôle. I can- 
not conceive of his ever being anything 
but a gentleman, a cultured, honorable 
man of temperate habits and pure 
thoughts.” 

*Yet—he killed Lucas Emmet, and 
about a- -woman.' 

“It remains a question who killed 
Lucas Emmet," answered the physician 
sharply. “I am not as sure as you that 
my patent did it. My opinion of him 
seems to be different from yours in several 
respects." 

Her eves met his scrutinizing ones 
unflinchingly. 

“The George Orcutt I knew was—was 
not maligned. Any other sort of George 
Orcutt is inexplicable to me." 

" Mrs. Orcutt, your husband to-day 
is as different from the man the news- 
papers described as white from black. 
You will find this out for yourself in time. 
But now I ask you to take my word for 
it and to meet him in kindly spirit.. Let 
him see that you are his friend." 

“You like him!" 

“T seldom meet with a man as interest- 
ing and as likable. I shall miss our dis- 
cussions on psychology and biology 
greatly." 

“ Psychology— biology," 
“Psychology !— biology !* 

"Ah! Then you did not know of his 
interest in these subjects." 

* No," she muttered, her voice a whim- 
per of fear. 'No—" 

Her face sunk to her hand. Was it 
any use to struggle further? Had she 
not better confess the truth now, the 
awful truth? George Orcutt with an 
intimate knowledge of the sciences was 
too unbelievable for his friends to accept. 
And could she force her will on a man 
such as this? 

“Your husband has evidently kept his 
studious life very secret indeed," con- 
tinued the alienist. “He has hid his 
virtues and made a parade of his physical 
dissipations, reversing the usual order, 
Um-m! Um-m! His grosser self, though, 
Mrs. Orcutt, is buried very deep now, 
and will be as long as memory of his past 
is lost, which loss may be permanent. 
He has been virtually well for three 
months, and yet memory of himself and 
his personal experiences is wholly missing. 
He has not lost the memory of written 
language, nor of the subject matter of 
books he has read, nor the arts or sciences 
he has studied; but he knows these only 
as they pertain to themselves and not at 
all in association. with himself and the 
part they have played in his life. 

"He seems not to have the faintest 
idea of how or why or when he ever ac- 
quired his knowledge. He is like a 

honograph into which records have 
aen read; for he seems to have as little 
actual connection with the many impor- 
tant and erudite facts he enunciates as 
a machine. 

“I do not mean by this that he talks 
like a parrot, no, indeed; he is interested, 
enthusiastic, returning argument for argu- 
ment, his brain as active in marshaling 
his subjects and correlating his details as 
mine is. It is only that he, like the 

phonograph, seems never to have been 
part and parcel of the things about which 
he discourses so admirably. He does 
not remember his name, but he knows 


she muttered. 
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“ Don't stare at me so!" she cried out impulsively 


the history of the de' Medici family; 
he has no recollection of himself as a 
boy, but he knows about the boyhoods 
of Lincoln and Cromwell and the great 
Corsicah. An interesting case, a most 
interesting case." 

* But now? Does he remember about 
the things he does now?" asked Gail 
faintly. 

“Yes, he is perfectly normal as regards 
his present experiences. He will not 
know you for his wife to-day till he is 
told, but when you come again he will 
remember as fully the events of to-day 
as I. Ah! when have you arranged for 
him to return home? He insisted that I 


should leave the whole matter to you.” 

“Monday, I think," she responded in 
low voice. "Our town house is just now 
being opened and could scarcely be ready 
ne occupancy before then. That—will 

o?' 

“Yes, or later. No rush is necessary. 
And now’—his body bent forward, his 
face lowered to a line with hers—' have 
you anything to say to me? Think care- 
fully. Your husband is—your husband, 
Mrs. Orcutt. The law is with him, I am 
with him, in desiring this. He is ex- 
pecting his wife. Do you think you fully 
understand?" 


Gail sat silent. She felt her courage 


oozing from out her 
pores, leaving her sick 
with weakness. She could 
not goon. She had not 
calculated aright. To pit 
her woman’s feeble 
strength against the law, 
against the penetrating 
mind of this alienist, 
against him, the other, 
who believed himself her 


husband, and, so be- 
lieving— 
Morris Underwood 


watched her from behind 
his thick glasses with 
their black frames. To 
her fevered conception 
he had the look of an 
ogre. 

A deathly nausea as- 
sailed her. Doctor Un- 
derwood was waiting for 
her to speak, and she 
could not! 

“Mama!” i 

Face pressed against 
the window, Vance 
peered in for an instant, 
his eyes brimming with 
glee. 

Her boy! 

The mother’s body 
became rigid, steel in en- 
durance. The twentieth 
century and civilization 
and dependent femi- 
nacy!—all were blotted 
out. She was primal, a 
female defending her 
young, savage and fear- 
less as a lioness in the 
jungle. 

She rose and faced the 
alienist, beneath her soft 
armor the strength now 
to fight a multitude. 

Her manner was 
haughty. 

“I understand, fully. 
And I have nothing to 
say to you but this: I 
shall not promise to be 
friends with my husband, 
Doctor. It is his home 
and he can go to it with- 
out permission from me. 
He and I will live our 
lives apart as we have 
heretofore. Will you 
please not encourage him 
to think otherwise.” 

“Ah! So that is your 
attitude. Do you think 
it is fair?” 

She flashed 7 keen 
glance at the man’s inscrutable face, a 
little shiver of fear playing down her 
back at the curious inflection of his voice. 
An intense dislike for him swept he 
There came a clammy feeling that he, like 
herself, was wearing a mask. It was 
borne in upon her that here was an 
enemy, and one to be feared. But she 
answered evenly: 

“That matter, I think, rests between 
me and my husband. When he leaves 
here he is beyond your jurisdiction, is 
he not?” 

“Technically,” he retorted. “But in- 
side or outside my house I am his friend, 
Mrs. Orcutt.” 


'The 


"But not necessarily my en- 
emy," she said, with a brilliant 
smile. Won't you please leave 
the matter to me, the one who 
is most vitally concerned? I may 
know better what is fair than you. 
I am a woman and a mother—” 

He bowed. “I abdicate in favor 
of the woman and mother,” he 
pronounced gravely. “Are you 
ready to see him?” 

“Yes,” she said evenly. “But 
alone. Will you please have Vance 
taken to the car before I go in.’ 

She stood motionless, her hands 
pressed tightly together while the 
doctor saw that her order was 
carried into effect. "Come," he 
then said, and led her through the 
hall to a door partly open, ush- 
ered her in and closed the door 
upon her. 


IX 
T THE sound of Gail Orcutt’s 


step the man standing at the 
window slowly turned and faced 
her. He did not advance. She 
stood stock still, breathless with a 
new amazement. He did not even 
look like George Orcutt. Save 
for the Vandyke beard and the 
full brow all resemblance was 
gone. Here was not George's 
nerveless mouth, nor his flaccid 
cheeks nor vacuous expression. 
No; the mouth was firm, charac- 
terful, the eyes clear and strik- 
ingly intelligent, the flesh compact, 
glowing with the health of pure 
living. And he held himself with 
soldierlike erectness. 

"Gail!" 

He flushed as he pronounced 
the name, his eyes on hers in 
somewhat abashed questioning. 

She started violently and step- 
ped back, stretched out her hands 
to push him away. But he did 
not attempt to approach her. 

"You are afraid of me?" he 
asked. "Why? Because you fear 
I am insane and may hurt you?" 

*" No—" she cried, and with- 
drew a step farther. 

His eyes searched her features, 
dwelt on them one by one, swiftly 
traversed her slender, shapely 
body. 

“Te is all very strange,” said 
he, a flicker of humor about his 
lips. "* But the strangest of all 
is to find myself possessed of a 
beautiful wife, and not be able to 
recollect anything whatever about 
her. To have been your lover, 
husband, the father of your child, 
and not to recollect one moment of it 
all. It is inexplicable!" 

His eyes were deeply admiring, his 
voice vibrant with tenderness. Gail felt 
herself shivering. His admiration had 
been the thing she dreaded most and had 
felt would be the most difficult to combat. 

"What i is it?" he persisted, noting her 
alarm. ‘‘You fear me for some reason.” 

"Hasn't Doctor Underwood—told— 
you—about—" 

He folded his arms. “I have been told 
that I killed a man, my friend, and over 
a—woman. . . . Did I? . . . Your 


Woman's 





eyes say yes. Well, now tell me what you 
did to drive me from you?" 

** [—what J did?" 

“Yes—you. It is not incompatible 
with my judgment of myself that I should 
have killed a man. I can conceive of 
incentives for doing that; yes, and with- 
out regret. But it is inconceivable that 
I should have been faithless to you, and 
because of some pitiable creature. Un- 
less—” 

"What?" she whispered, almost with- 
out volition. 

“Unless you goaded me to it by your 
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Gail's first impulse had been to discharge the whole retinue and replace them with 
servants that had never known the real Orcutt. She feared the quizzing eyes of 
their servitors more than those of friends 


indifference to my love. But there was 
still Vance. No! ‘Ask me to believe 
anything. but that I dishonored you and 
my boy. 

She bit herself reeling. She had not 
before thought of the cruelty of imposing 
George Orcutt’s past on an innocent man. 
She tried to reach a chair. With quick 
hand he caught up the chair and pushed 
it toward her. his arm encircled her 
shoulder as he endeavored to guide her 
to its depth. 

With a cry of terror she flung his arm 
off and stood erect, her eyes ablaze. 
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“Don’t touch me!" she screamed. 

“Sit down, please,” he entreated, then 
he stood looking down on her as she 
clung tremblingly to the arms of the 
rocker. “Do you feel faint? Shall I 
call Doctor Underwood?” 

“No—no!” 

He brought a glass of water. 

“Drink this and try to calm yourself. 
Come, there is nothing to be frightened 
over. When you are composed enough 
to talk I am ready to listen to whatever 
you may have to tell me and to obey 
your commands to the letter. Truly, 
I’m a great deal more afraid of you than 
you are of me.” 

The laughter in his voice gave her an 
assurance that no verbal protestation 
could. She raised her eyes valiantly, 
only to find his bent admiringly upon her. 

“Don’t stare at me so!" she cried out 
impulsively, then reddened at a rudeness 
she had not intended, and at his still 
searching gaze. 

“I can't help it. To tell the truth I'm 
so at sea I don't know just how to act. 
You're as strange to me as though I had 
never seen you before— Yet, you're 
my wife, my wife!” 

He walked to the window, returned, 
looked down at her curiously. 

“You have borne me a child; you must 
have loved me once. And the boy—he 
lovesmenow. Yet—it is so strange for me 
to contemplate my own wife that I can 
only look at her in stupid bewilderment. 
And to find myself rich, literally a man 
of millions! It’s staggering. Everything 
that represents my past life seems utterly 
foreign to me—wealth, a wife, a child, a 
reputation for sordid amours.” He walked 
the room again. “It’s weird, this return- 
ing to a past that somehow doesn’t fit.” 

A flash of humor lighted his whole face, 
yet there was no muscular disturbance of 
the features, a phenomenon so striking 
and withal so singularly winning that 
Gail forgot her fears for the instant and 
gazed at him in round-eyed curiosity. 
He misinterpreted her expression. 

“Tt isn't exactly diplomatic to say this 
to you, I know. But the idea of a wife 
is the most staggering of all. When I 
first beheld you I felt a wave of tenderness 
sweep over me that made me for a moment 
believe you had kindled a forgotten 
passion. But, no; it was your beauty, 
your charm, the altogether alluring 
sweetness of you. . .. 

“T should like to take you close in my 
arms and kiss you, but as a woman that 
appeals to the man I am to-day, not 

ecause of an affection. that once ex- 
isted between us." 

Another expression lighted his counte- 
nance, an intensity of longing. “Ah?— 
the past! to find it again. This baffling 
of memory is maddening!” He looked 
at her steadily. “Doubly maddening 
now that you are a part of the past. 
You command me not to touch you ever 
so casually, yet—I have been your hus- 
band and lover and you have kissed me— 
We—" 

He stopped before the tremulous cry 
that escaped her. He laughed, with a 
sort of boyish enjoyment in her dis- 
comfiture. 

“And you are now ashamed. Tell me 
why, my wife. Is it because I have forgot- 
ten? But why should that make me strange 
to you. ] am no less your husband.” 


She clutched at this opening. Her 
embarrassment lost itself in the thought 
of the battle yet to be won. 

“No, you are no less my husband than 
you have been for seven years," she 
uttered coldly. ‘Six months ended our 
marriage, save in name and outward 
formality." 

As she looked into his frank face and 
felt the straightforward nature confront- 
ing her duplicity she found herself waver- 
ing again. Could she carry out her de- 
ception day after day under the honest 
eves now gazing so steadily into hers? 
Would she not grow confused in contact 
with his simple directness? And his 
strength that she so readily felt— Could 
she meet it successfully? 

“Tell me why our marriage ended in 
six months," he insisted gently. 

No; it would not be easy to go on; but 
it was impossible to stop. Her articu- 
latory muscles were working automat- 
ically, giving birth to words even as she 
debated. 

“Will you listen patiently while I tell 
you a little tale?” she asked. 

“About you and me?” 

“About George Orcutt and Gail Revel- 
ling,” she answered, averting her eyes. 
She felt less guilry toward him in using 
the subterfuge. . 

She spoke in low voice. 

“Gail’s mother died while she was a 
baby. She was brought up by her father 
and an old nurse. The mother was of 
Spanish and French blood. From the 
time the little Gail could ask for a story 
she was fed on romance by the old 


Carlotta. Ah! those were strange tales 
she heard! But in all love was the central 
theme. 


“Carlotta did not care for tragedy in 
icself. There were always a beautiful 
senorita and a gallant cavalier, separated 
sometimes by cruel parents or mercenary 
relatives, or again divided by jealousy 
and anger. But no matter how harrowing 
the separation nor how heightened with 
adventure—elopement, bloodshed, war— 
in the end the loving pair married and 
lived faithful to each other till death 
parted them, and even after, for one of 
the choicest stories was where the husband 
shut himself up in his castle and never 
looked on a woman's face again. 

“These seemingly virtuous tales of the 
old Carlotta were bad for the child Gail. 
They misrepresented life.” Her eyes 
flamed with passion. “They were founded 
on lies. The girl was taught to believe 
a man faithful to the woman he married. 
Marriage was one long honeymoon. And 
the gay cavalier was handsome and 
wealthy and somewhat of a swaggerer, a 
daring brigand outwardly, with a heart 
tender and true.” She laughed bitterly. 
“Was it any wonder the seventeen-year- 
old Gail took George Orcutt for a knight. 
Even his marks of dissipation helped on 
the illusion. She loved, not him, but the 
knight she believed him, loved madly, 
pouring out her love in ecstatic caresses—” 

“Ah!” 

She turned swiftly upon his exultant 
exclamation. 

“To her shame now! If she lived to 
be a thousand she would shudder under 
George Orcutt’s touch and the remem- 
brance of those davs. There were a 
month of courtship and six months of 
marriage while she was blindly happy. 


Blindly, for she had shared him from the 
beginning with a public dancer that he 
had met the same evening he first saw 
her. And a previous favorite shared 
him with both wife and dancer. It 
was jealousy of the dancer for this 
woman—they were both indifferent to 
the wife, knowing that she did not really 
count—that enlightened Gail about her 
ight. The dancer followed him home 
and— 

The dry sob that cut off her words was 
sympathy for the girl Gail. The old 
poignant anguish welled up. The flood 
of her own misery drowned the con- 
trition she had felt in hurting the man 
before her. He became simply Man— 
cruel, faithless to all principle and honor. 

He stopped his restless walking of the 
room. 

She resumed her story, the softness 
gone from her voice. 

“They—the other two continued their 
fight, but it was about air. George had 
deserted both for yet another. The wife 
did not even struggle, she learned in one 
interview that her day was over, that in 
reality it had never been except in her own 
deluded imagination. Her life had not 
been of a nature to make her self-reliant. 
She did go to her father Ah-h!”—beat- 
ing her hands fiercely together in a torrent 
of memory —“ She was sent back the same 
day to her home, her path mapped out for 
her, her tortuous path that she has walked 
for seven years—and—is—still walking. 
... She is not quite sure— whether 
she—could have acted— differently. . . . 
The child was coming—” 

“Stop!” 

She rose and faced him. 

“That is ‘Why’.” 

A spot of red flamed his either check. 

“Ies a damnable past to fall heir to. 
But in God’s truth, Gail, I am not that 
man. 

" You—are—not—" She felt the floor 
sinking beneath her. 

"No!" His tone was authoritative. 
“It is a case of double personality. It 
must be. Two separate and distinct 
perona nes occupy my body—one, a 

rute, the other, well, at least a gentle- 
man. 

She laughed a long shrill peal of 
hysteria. 

X 


“DONT laugh, Gail,” said the man 

sternly. "You must believe me. 
There are two George Orcutts, two. I, the 
I of to-day, refuse to be punished for the 
sins of the other George." 

She waited a moment before answering. 
looked at him meditatively. He was 
helping her—just as he had helped her 
before. She had looked to find a double 
of George Orcutt that might serve her for 
a day; and he, the man before her, had 
risen out of the curbing to save her! And 
now he had strengthened her pitifully 
weak hands with this card! Double 
personality!—She knew too little about 
it to venture to use it herself. But she 
realized that it would account for many 
of the differences between this man and 
the real George— differences for which all 
her soul's harrowing had not been able to 
create a satisfying explanation. He was 
helping her—even if unconsciously. And 
there was a boyish candor in his eyes. 

(Continued on page 85) 





Surely the devil's own sport was indulged in this night 


THE SUBLIME EXAMPLE OF 
SHERWOOD DRAYTON 
A story in the form of an Address to be 
Delivered Some Time in the Future 


| EN and women of Vir- 
l ginia: It is not of 
little interest that 

| Charles Lynch, John 
) Marshall, and Sher- 
l wood Drayton all 
were born in this 

you state. Charles 

ynch, through his 

activities in summarily punishing unruly 

| Persons during the Revolutionary War, 
gave his name to that form of law of which 
the best that can be said is that it is an 
“outbreak of the reformatory spirit 
among prone of low or recent civiliza- 
uon," or, Í should add, among people 

| not yet firmly welded by the social con- 
» tract. John Marshall, Chief Justice of 
the United States from 1801 to 1835, was 


the greatest expounder of public law 
that our country has produced. Sherwood 
Drayton, to honor whom we to-day have 
assembled, was the man who, by the 
power of a touching and sublime example, 
was chiefly instrumental in weaning the 
people of our country from the demorali- 
zation of the law represented by Lynch 
to the uplifting dignity of the law repre- 
sented by Marshall. 

That there ever was a time in these 
United States of America when white 
men banded to doom a fellow human 
being to the flames, now is hard for 
us to believe. However, let us not 
unduly vaunt ourselves at the expense of 
our ancestors who, particularly in the 
three score or more years following the 
Civil War, maintained a state of society 
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such as made these horrible outbursts 
of savagery possible. Surely we are not 
yet so advanced that we cannot conceive 
how, conditions being as they were in 
those dark days, men honestly believed 
that the only way they could check 
certain crimes of violence with which 
they were afflicted was by meting out 
to the malefactors a summary death with 
rope or rifle. 


I? SHOULD also be easy for us to under- 

stand why these burnings and lynchings 
in general were mainly confined to the 
Southern states, and why negroes were 
mainly the victims. Sectional animosity 
having long since disappeared from our 
country, all of us should now be able to 
take a dispassionate view of the slave 
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system which once existed in the South. 
We should be able to see that, whether 
we look at it from the viewpoint of the 
enslaver or the enslaved, the introduction 
of negro slavery into this country was not 
the terrible thing it assumed to be in 
the minds of some of the New England 
abolitionists. We can or should be 
able to see now that these abolition- 
ists made the mistake both of viewing 
the conduct of the enslaver in the light 
of moral ideas with which people in 
general even now are just beginning to 
catch up, and of viewing the condition of 
the enslaved in the light of what they 
themselves would have suffered if they 
themselves had been enslaved. 
Undoubtedly slavery fostered or de- 
veloped in the American people living in 
the South an aristocratic cast of mind that 
was likely to make those of weaker 
mentality among them haughtily con- 
temptuous of the rights of the lowly. 
Worse than this, the power of life and 
death they so long exercised over many 
of their fellow human beings, bred in 
these weaker Americans living in the 
South an indifference to human rights in 
general—an indifference that put many 
of them out of all patience with the 
deliberate processes of organized justice. 
To the credit of our common Saxon 
blood it can be said that the autocratic 
power that they wielded made many men 
of the old South only the more considerate, 
kind, and merciful, and that, caught 
fast in a system that they deprecated 
or abhorred, but from which they knew 
not how to escape, they handed down 
traditions of consideration, kindness, and 
mercy from generation to generation. At 
the same time, it was not to be expected 
that all the people could share in these 
great qualities of mind and heart, and, 
strange as it now may seem, there was 
a time when Americans of Southern 
breeding actually thought that a gentle- 
man was a person who sneered at 
“niggers” and his inferiors in general, 
who could be insulted by anyone who 
came along, and who was ever ready to 
meet injury, real or fancied, with murder. 


OW, when we consider what the white 
people of the South had to suffer from 
the generation of negroes that imme- 
diately followed the Civil War, we can 
hardly wonder that, with the violence 
of disposition that had been bred in 
such a large portion of the white people, 
the history of our country, for more than 
half a century after the war, was stained 
with a veritable epidemic of lynchings. 
The transition .period of a race or an 
individual is trying for all who have to 
live in contact with that race or in- 
dividual. Thus the negroes of this 
transition period were generally shift- 
less, dishonest, and insolent. Hun- 
dreds of them were so little able to 
withstand the shock of their sudden release 
from bondage that freedom with them 
simply was freedom to sink to revolting 
depths of bestiality. In many rural 
sections of the South white women were 
hardly safe in their own homes, much less 
did they dare venture out without a 
protector—a condition of things that 
practically was unknown before the war. 
So, with the colored people as a race 
having lost the affection of the white 
people and not vet having as a race 


gained their respect, and with a large 
section of the white people still clinging 
to medieval notions as to the superior 
efficacy of wild justice over public law, 
it was inevitable that negroes should be 
summarily punished for any offense 
that seriously menaced the white man's 
peace, property, dignity, or domination. 

Thus ordinary lynchings with rope or 
rifle were followed by burnings; and 
whereas the unspeakable tortures of 
fire and mutilation at first had the excuse 
of being inflicted for the protection of 
white women, it presently became so 
that almost any excuse would serve for 
their infliction. 


De WE now blush for our ancestors as 

we think of those days when doubtless 
many a guiltless colored man went to 
a fnghtful doom through the frenzied 
rush of a mob for a victim, and when the 
torture of the confessedly guilty some- 
times was followed by the promiscuous 
slaughter of men and women whose only 
offense was that their skins were black? 
Well, before our blushes become too 
deep, let us stop and look around us. 
Short as has been my stay among you, 
I have met scores of clean-living and 
thoroughly self-respecting colored peo- 
ple—men and women who have been 
admirably trained in the arts of the house- 
hold, the shop, and the farm. 

Men and women of the South, I am 
amazed when [ reflect that these skillful, 
thrifty, and law-abiding colored people 
still are only a few generations removed 
from African savages. And here I see 
these colored people living among you as 
a people almost wholly apart from your 
home life and with comparatively only 
a few participating in your public life, 
and yet you of the superior race and they 
of the inferior race dwell together, not 
only in peace and amity, but with equal 
liberty; for while it is true that colored 
men who have advanced far beyond the 
mass of their race still have to contend 
against difficulties unknown to white 
men, this is only an illustration. of 
nature's own law that the strong must 
suffer for their weaker brothers, and the 
fact remains that, practically speaking, 
every colored man in this country now 
is as free to make of himself what he 
can as is every white man. 

I think that we are in the presence of 
a sublime fact. 

'The colored people of America, while 
maintaining their race integrity in a 
white man's country, are as a race surely 
and swiftly advancing—yes, advancing 
to the point where self-control and self- 
respect shall be so inbred in them as 
forever to remove the possibility of their 
returning to that night out of which 
they so recently came. Almost would it 
seem as if these colored folks had passed 
directly from savagery into civilization, 
and thus escaped the painfully slow and 
terribly toilsome road along which the 
white race had to make its way. 


OW can this be? Let us not fail to give 

due credit to the colored man's own 
virtues—his cheerfulness, his laborious- 
ness, and his marked willingness to pay 
to superiority the tribute of imitation. 
But, my friends, while these virtues of 
the colored man are what has made it 
possible for the white man to reach down 


and help him, the present condition of 
the children of Africa everywhere in 
this world where they have been left ro 
themselves proves conclusively that the 
colored people of America never could 
have made the dramatic advance that 
they have if they had not been stimulated 
by the white man's example, encouraged 
by the white man's friendship, educated 
with the white man's money, and protect- 
ed against themselves by the white man's 
law. 

I say that here is a sublime fact. I 
say that here is the grandest example yet 
given of the law of Christ that the strong 
shall serve the weak. Well, can we sav 
that this beautiful thing is a thing of 
our own day and generation entirely ? 
Who first extended to our colored 
brothers the right hand of friendship, 
encouraging them to learn the hard 
lesson of self-control? Who founded the 
great industrial schools in which they 
have been so admirably trained? Who, in 
fact, planted the seeds from which has 
come the tree that now is bearing such 
lovely fruit? Who, pray, but those same 
ancestors of ours for whom we just have 
been blushing? My friends, when I think 
of our country's dark period of lynch- 
ings, I am reminded of the Biblical saying 
that "where sin abounded grace did 
much more abound." 


HERWOOD DRAYTON was descend- 

ed from a line of Virginians who, in the 
main, were possessed of sufficient intellec- 
tual and moral strength to escape being af- 
fected to their hurt by the slave system in 
which they were participants. They were 
of the breed to whom Virginia owes its 
olden glory. If they possessed the power 
of life and death over many of their 
fellow human beings, they were the kind 
of people whom such power made only 
thé more considerate; and if the labor of 
their slaves gave them wealth and leisure, 
they devoted that wealth and leisure to 
the service of beauty, to the cultivation 
of fine manners, to the dispensing of a 
lavish hospitality, and, last but not 
least, to the study of the larger prob- 
lems in jurisprudence and statecraft. 

It was not for nothing that Sherwood 
Drayton was descended from these great 
lawgivers, and it was not for nothing that 
he was born here at Eastern View in 
the period when, the sword having 
decreed the passing of the old régime, 
the new South was in process of con- 
struction. Ít was he who brought before 
the men of the new South a clear realiza- 
tion of how to deal with their new prob- 
lems in the spirit of those men who were 
the glory of the old South. It was he who 
taught the young men of his time and 
section that a gentleman, whether he 
be born in Massachusetts or Virginia, is 
not a braggart and a bully, but the “nat- 
ural defender and raiser of the weak and 
oppressed." It was he who set an example 
that, more than any other one thing. 
facilitated the growth of that spirit of 
helpfulness to the lowly which now in 
our time has borne such lovely fruit. 
It was he, a Virginian, I say, who weaned 
his people away from the lower Virginia 
represented by Charles Lynch to the 
higher Virginia represented by John 
Marshall. 

In picturing for you the great act of 
Sherwood Drayton's life, I shall draw 
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As he watched her grow up in beauty and in grace, even as he had watched her mother before her, 
Sherwood Drayton poured out upon his orphaned granddaughter a world and all of tenderness 


freely upon the family records that long 
since have been in my possession. We 
know that, with his tall, erect form, his 
nobly formed features, his level gaze, 
and his ultra-dignified port, he was a man 
of commanding presence. In his later 
years, his hair and mustache took unto 
themselves a whiteness that was in 
striking contrast to his ruddy complexion. 
Undoubtedly he was a man of full bodily 
habits and strong passions. His satisfac- 
tion in the pleasures of the table was un- 
disguised, and his liquor and wine were 
celebrated. In his youth he was a gallant 
among gallants. 

Yet, though he ate and drank to the 
full indulgence of the animal, and he 
appeared never to become so old but that 
red lips, sparkling eyes, and a fair cheek 
would cause his heart to beat faster, he 
was a man of exalted soul. Hardly could 
there be a more enthusiastic churchman 
than he was. Identifying Christ with 
God and worshiping Him in spirit and 
in truth, he found in St. Paul his heroic 
man. He used to say that St. Paul was 
a gentleman, and the Epistle to the 
Romans was his idea of manly doctrine. 


THE fact is that Sherwood Drayton had 

the legal mind which dotes on formal 
logic, exact statements, and nice dis- 
tinctions, and which finds refreshment 
in the formulation of principles and the 
definition of rights and duties. To 
Sherwood Drayton even the animals had 


their rights; he believed that each animal 
was entitled to live a full life in accord- 
ance with its nature, so far as this did 
not conflict with the comfort or the well- 
being of man. If in his youth he, with 
one blow of a hammer, killed a horse that 
bit him, he did it with deliberation and 
because the horse bit with malice afore- 
thought. Exacting as well as exact, he 
not only was orderly in all his mental 
processes, but demanded that all things 
about him be done in accordance with 
reason, with right arrangement, and with 
systematic regulation. With him, to 
be disorderly was to be indecent. 


T FELL to Sherwood Drayton to bring 

up two motherless girls. The first was 
his daughter, and the second was his 
granddaughter. His wife died when his 
daughter and only child was born. His 
daughter was married and widowed in 
the same year, and his granddaughter, a 
p osthumous child, was born in his house. 

hen his daughter died when her child 
was only three years old. We may not 
inquire why in the working out of the 
divine plan it sometimes is ordained that 
tragedy shall follow a family through 
several generations; we know only that 
from bitter buds many sweet flowers 
grow. 

As he watched her grow up in 
beauty and in grace, even as he had 
watched her mother before her, Sherwood 
Drayton, with ardent nature and mental 


powers fully ripened by the years, poured 
dut upon his orphaned granddaughter a 
world and all of tenderness. He called 
her lassie and daughter, and she was wont 
to refer to him as her mother-father. If 
the love that passes between father and 
daughter and between mother and son is ` 
always tinged with the mystic quality of 
sex, this mystic quality must have been 
pasa marked in the relationship 

etween Sherwood Drayton and his 
granddaughter; for his devotion to her is 
said to have resembled that of a knight 
to his lady. Here was a touching example 
of the chivalry of cavalier Virginia. 

My friends, you know of the ap- 
palling fate that overtook this young 
girl. Have no fears, I shall not har- 
row your feelings and mine by dwelling 
upon it. Let me make only a biter refer- 
ence to what happened on that terrible 
day. It was a warm day in May. After 
his midday meal, Sherwood Drayton 
came out here on the porch to smoke his 
cigar and drowse over this splendid pros- 
pect to the eastward, as was his habit. 
At such times he liked to have his grand- 
daughter go into the music-room and 
play for him on her piano some simple 
melodies and pleasant chords, so that 
eventually the gentle music, sounding 
from a distance, might combine with the 
peaceful prospect and the afternoon’s 
gracious heat luxuriously to lull him into 
a few moments of refreshing sleep. 

In this manner and to this end she 
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layed for him on this quiet afternoon in 
May. When she had finished, she came 
out here to awaken him by lightly pressing 
her lips to his forehead, as was the pleas- 
ing custom between them. Then, while 
she went up-stairs to don her habit, 
Sherwood Drayton went down to the 
stables to order out her horse, that she 
might ride over to the home of a neighbor 
where a party of young people were to 
make preparations for some church fes- 
tivity. The horse at the door, Sherwood 
Drayton assisted his granddaughter to 
mount, and, gaily waving her hand to 
him, she rode away and out of his life 
forever. 


OWARD evening on that day when 

Agnes Reynal so gaily rode away from 
here the beauty of the world wasblotted out 
for the people of this community. The 
glory went out of the setting sun, and 
the music in the evening breeze was 
stilled. People looked out upon the world 
through an instant change of tempera- 
mental lenses, and the new lenses were as 
black as the heralds of doom and as 
lurid as the sickly fames of the bottom- 
less pit. Horror was carried from house 
to house by telephone-wires and by 
madly riding horsemen, and under the 
wcight of it men and women forsook 
their normal occupations and forgot to 
eat and drink. Eat and drink ?—nay, it 
must have been difħcult to breathe, so 
poisoned was the air with hate. 
[his was no tragedy that awes you 
by its sublime terror, or thrills you 
with its deep undertone of solemn pomp: 
it was an abomination such as sickens 
the soul with loathing, even while it 
causes snappings and flashings of forked 
lightning in the brain. 

Philip Bolles, minister of God and one- 
time rector of old St. Stephen's, bravely 
assumed and bravely carried out the task 
of bearing the evil tidings to Sherwood 
Drayton. The meeting between the two 
men took place at the edge of the field 
where in the evening's cool Sherwood 
Drayton was viewing with satisfaction 
his sprouting corn. The heart that 
harbors love ever is subject to quick 
alarms. As soon as the name of his 

randdaughter was mentioned, Sherwood 

rayton seized his rector's arm and com- 
manded him in God's name to tell him the 
worst. The two men gripped in the 
strangest struggle of which 1 ever have 
heard. One man fought to compel his 
opponent to stab him to the heart; the 
other fought to spare him. It was a kind 
of struggle that perhaps would have 
been possible only between the children 
of a southern sun. Though still a young 
man, the clergyman was not equal in 
strength to his white-haired opponent; 
yet he pluckily fought on to break the 
tidings gradually, while at each dread 
revelation his frenzied opponent. but 
shouted the louder: * The worst!— the 
worst!—or I will kill you!" When 
at length he had learned the worst, 
when he had forced from his opponent 
every detail, Sherwood Drayton's grip 
relaxed, and it was casy for the rector 
to lead him to the house. 


T THE house Sherwood Drayton did 
not forget his hospitable instincts: he 
apologized to. the. rector for. his rough 
handling of him, and poured out for him 


some refreshment. The rector now began 
his determined effort to compel Sherwood 
Drayton to remain at home and let others 
carry out the work that was planned ‘for 
that night. ‘You stay with me, Parson 
Philip," said Sherwood Drayton; and the 
rector promised that he would. 

‘The two men sat out here on the porch 
while the sun went down and the 
quiet stars appeared. Late in the night 
the moon arose. Surely the devil’s own 
sport wasindulgedinthisnight. Ahuman 
being was hunted by starlight and by 
moonlight—hunted with torches, dogs, 
rifles, shotguns, revolvers, axes, knives, 
clubs, and ropes. 

A somewhat curious fact is that in those 
old days class distinctions usually gov- 
erned the forming of lynching parties, just 
as they did the forming of other kinds of 
parties; which is to say that the avenging 
of a person's wrongs usually was left to 
those of the injured person's own social 
rank. However, the party of negro- 
hunters that took the field this night was, 
socially speaking, a decidedly heteroge- 
neous one. Apart from the esteem in 
which Sherwood Drayton was held by all 
classes and the affection for his grand- 
daughter that was felt by all, the enor- 
mity of the hunted negro's crime per se 
was such as to level all class distinctions 
and unite all the men of the countryside 
into a mass actuated by a common pur- 
pose. 


N THE mob thus formed were Southern 

gentlemen owning large estates; several 
Northerners who had settled here to lead 
the lives of country gentlemen; at least one 
English gentleman who was a large land- 
owner; many proprietors of small farms 
and dairies, among whom were several 
Pennsylvania immigrants of German ex- 
traction; many farm employees who, to 
some extent, still bore the odium of the 
overseer class of slavery times, and many 
Irish laborers who had been brought in 
here by the railroad. In fact, every ele- 
ment in the community was represented; 
that is, every element except the negro, 
for the negroes took themselves to their 
homes and closed their doors. 

Oh, it truly was the devil's own sport 
that was indulged in that night! The 
gates of hell were thrown wide open, and 
out tumbled all the screaming fiends in 
eagerness for the treat. Down through 
this country, which now stretches so fair 
before us, the hunt proceeded, and here 
on this porch Sherwood Drayton and his 
rector sat keeping their weird vigil. Since 
early in the evening, when the body of 
Agnes Reynal was brought home, the 
house had been filled with the wailing 
of the colored servants, led by the old 
mulatto woman who had nursed both the 
murdered girl and the murdered girl's 
mother. Once a section of the hunting 
party passed so near in the country 


below that the flicker of their torches ` 


could be seen. Repeatedly from out the 
night came the cries of men and the 
baying of hounds. 

I think that Philip Bolles proved him- 
self that night to be a true minister of 
God. Let us not fail to pay the tribute 
due him for his share in the blessed out- 
come of the terrible events of this night. 
It is said that the rector did not shrink 
even when his companion walked this 
porch reviling Him who in His infinite 


wisdom leaves the pure at the mercy of 
the foul. Perhaps the rector realized that 
the curses of an honest man in his despair 
are far more acceptable to the Almighty 
than all the praise of the lip-worshipers. 


“TOWARD midnight, when the moon 

had risen and the country lay all quiet 
in its robe of shimmering silver, that for 
which the rector strove came to pass. 
The heart of Sherwood Drayton softened, 


-and his great frame shook in convulsion as 


he poured out his grief for her who had 
been taken from him. He cried in his 
agony: “Her voice was so soft, and 
she was so gentle. My God! my God! 
what shall I do?" The rector prayed for 
him. He knelt and repeated the beauti- 
ful prayer of his Church for one under 
affliction. He prayed that this sorely 
stricken soul might be endued with 
patience and resignation, that he might 
find comfort, and that the Lord might 
lift up His countenance upon him and 
give him peace. 

It was past midnight, and the two men 
were sitting here in silence, the rector 
with his hand upon the shoulder of his 
companion, who was now perfectly calm. 
Then it was that from the road behind 
this house came the rhythmical beat of 
horses’ hoofs. ‘The men on the porch 
arose as two hard-ridden horses turned 
the corner of the house and came to a 
snorting standstill. 

"Sherwood Drayton," called one of 
the riders, "you there?" The voice 
was that of the neighbor to whose home 
Agnes Reynal had gone that afternoon, 
and who was the employer of the negro 
who was hunted that night. The other 
rider was this neighbor’s son. 

“Yes, Ashby Mearden,” returned 
Sherwood Drayton steadily, “I am here." 

“God help you and God help us!" 
then cried Ashby Mearden. “We cannot 
come nearer to you than we are, Sherwood 
Drayton, but we have come to tell you 
to get on your horse and follow us.” 

“You have caught him?" asked Sher- 
wood Drayton. 

“Yes, we have caught him,” was the 
reply, *and his fate is preparing. You 
come and light the fire.” 


ARLY in the evening Sherwood Dray- 

ton had turned from the bier of his 
granddaughter to go to his room and 
arm himself with two revolvers. These 
now lay on a table on the porch. For a 
moment he stood by the table, fingering 
these weapons in apparent irresolution. 
I think that a great issue was decided in 
that moment. Certain it is that a shock 
such as that to which Sherwood Drayton 
had been subjected may affect us in either 
one of two ways: it may drive us to the 
lowest depths, or it may lift us to the 
skies. 

Sherwood Drayton, his irresolution 
passed, picked up the revolvers from the 
table and put one in each hip pocket. 
Alarmed, the rector gripped his arm; 
but Sherwood Drayton freed himself, 
saying, "No, Parson Philip; you must 
let me go, for I have work to do." 

From this porch Sherwood Drayton 
went down to the group of outbuildings 
that used to stand over there to our right, 
there to rout out his stable-boy and give 
orders that his horse be saddled forth- 
with. A few moments more and Ashby 
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Mearden and his son had wheeled their 
horses about and were off at a brisk 
gallop, with Sherwood Drayton following. 
So they rode for three or four miles, and 
on their way they passed the sheriff of this 
county, who was making haste in the 
opposite direction, it evidently being his 
opinion that the latest developments in 
this case had made this particular locality 
no fit place for an officer of the law. 

My friends, you know the spot to 
idi they dragged that negro wretch. 
It was down there by Turkey Run. I 
visited the place the other morning, and 
while I stood there in that field I tried to 
picture all that had occurred there on 
that night so many years ago. It was 
not an easy thing to do, so beautiful 
was the place that morning, so calm and 
peaceful did it appear in the golden 
morning sunshine. But at length, before 
my mind's eye, arose the terrible vision of 
the bruised and bleeding negro bound to 
the stake, with the straw and bedding 
and the split-up furniture heaped 
around him. I saw him in his pain and 
his agony of fear, with the crowd of 
men and boys jeering him and mocking 
him. I saw him waiting for his torture 
by fire. I saw him waiting for him whom 
his bestiality had bereft of all that life 
held most dear—I saw him waiting for 
this man to come and light the fire. 

We may imagine that the tall, 
erect form of Sherwood Drayton never 
looked more imposing than it did that 
night, when, mounted on his blooded 
steed, he cleared the fence of the field at 


a bound and, in the refulgence of the 
moon, rode up to the crowd that had 
been impatiently waiting for him. Howls 
of delight greeted him. Now the fun 
could begin. Now was ready for the eating 
that delicious feast to enjoy which all 
those screaming fiends had tumbled out 
of hell. 


But wait! Sherwood Drayton dis- 


. mounted with deliberation, and willing 


hands took his horse and tethered it 
with the other horses. Deliberately 
Sherwood Drayton made his way through 
the crowd, until he came to the edge of 
the pyre that had been arranged for a 
living human being, and there he stopped 
and looked upon the negro destroyer. 

Out of the blackness of his heart and 
his awful dread the negro cursed him. 
From the mouth of the negro poured 
blasphemies and filthy abuse, and he 
struggled in his thongs and foamed. 
Sherwood Drayton drew out a revolver. 
Instantly there were cries of “Don’t 
kill him! Let him burn! Shoot him in 
the leg!" At the same time someone 
thrust into Sherwood Drayton’s hand a 
flaming brand. 


HERWOOD DRAYTON let the brand 

fall and extinguished the flame with 
his foot. He then thrust aside some of 
the rubbish surrounding the stake, and, 
with revolver leveled, went and took his 
stand beside the negro. The crowd 
watched him in a daze; the howls were 
stilled; the negro was silent also. 

“Neighbors and friends," began Sher- 


wood Drayton, “this man’s life belongs to 
me. More than any other human being 
I have been injured. But I have not 
come here to shoot him or to burn him; I 
have come to turn him over to the law." 

Has it ever occurred to you that a 
mob can enforce its will only through 
noise? It is true; and so this mob was 
for a few moments helpless. However, 
there was then more noise than ever. 
And with the renewal of the noise a 
rush was started. 

“Back!” shouted Sherwood Drayton. 
“Back! You can't get this nigger till 
you get me. You know I can shoot.” 

He was a captain born, was this man; 
and this was the kind of work for which 
he was born. I can see him now—tall, 
erect, white-haired, self-poised, magnifi- 
cent—with revolver deliberately aimed, 
ready to shoot down his neighbors and 
friends in defense of the negro who had 
inflicted upon him the worst injury 
that mortal man can receive. No wonder 
the mob fell back. No wonder that it 
again was reduced to silence and con- 
sequent helplessness. 

“T know,” went on Sherwood Drayton 
in a kindlier tone, “ I know, neighbors and 
friends, that you came out here thinking 
to render me a service and to render a 
public service, but to burn this nigger 
would not help me. It would help none 
of us. It would be a blow at the interests 
of us all. Go back to your homes and 
leave this criminal to me." 

There were angry protests, and one 
man—one of the better class—spoke up, 





He cried in his agony: 


“Her voice was so soft, 


and she was so gentle" 
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saying: "Mr. Drayton, we know you 
are trained in the law, and we all have.the 
highest respect for you, but this-us a 
crime that we can leave to no court'to 
punish. With his own mouth this fiend 
has confessed that he foully slew your 
own daughter's daughter." 


"CXENTLEMEN," returned Sherwood 

Drayton, “I cannot deny that even 
now I might find satisfaction in lighting 
the fire that would purify this nigger's rot- 
ten flesh, or in firing the shot that would 
doom his foul soul to everlasting torment, 
but this is a pleasure which I must deny 
myself. I deny myself this pleasure both 
for the sake of myself and the sake of my 
native state, my Virginia. 

“Let us, gentlemen, rest under no delu- 
sions. This is not a gathering of public- 
spirited citizens. This is a gathering of men 
who have reduced themselves to the level 
of this beast by my side—men who, like 
him, are planning to give vent to the 
lust of their animal natures. Can we 
deny that it would give us pleasure to 
see this nigger burn? Well, there is our 
proof. You see, we are nothing but a 
disorderly mob. We are out here to 
break the laws of God and man, and do 
it in the most cowardly fashion; for we 
never should dream of burning this nigger 
if we did not feel that, as a mob, we are 
relieved of individual responsibility. Par- 
don me, friends and neighbors, for talking 
eu thus frankly, but these are facts.' 

hus spoke Sherwood Drayton, and 
because he spoke the truth there was 
none to answer him. And then, standing 
there by the side of the negro wretch 
who had violated and slain the flesh of 
his flesh, Sherwood Drayton was moved 
to speak simply and naturally to his 
friends and neighbors of the origin 
and development of public law. 


And as they rode over the hills the east grew luminous, and the orb of day 


Would they like to return to those 
old days, Sherwood Drayton asked, when 
every man's hand was raised against his 
fellows ‘and there was no security either 
for a man's life or the property that he 
accumulated by his toil and thrift? If 
they did, he said, they could not choose 
a quicker way than to indulge in such 
practices as they had planned that 
night. 

I think that God was well 
what Sherwood Drayton did that night, 
so that He entered into this man and 
spoke through him. We know that 
Sherwood Drayton restored that crowd 
of madmen to reason, and that when, in 
honest seeking for truth, one of these men 
raised the question of the higher law, 
Sherwood Drayton answered him in 
words of such simple faith and noble 
beauty that all the fiends that had 
tumbled out of hell that night were 
driven back in dismay. . 

If, said Sherwood Drayton, there ever 
was need of superseding public law by a 
higher law, he was sure that this higher 
law could be superseded in turn by a still 
higher one, this highest law of all being, 
the law of his dear Lord Jesus Christ., li 
was his understanding of this highest 
law, that it required of us not to judge 
the actions of others as they might affect 
us personally, but to try to consider them 
from the viewpoint of Him who searcheth 
all hearts. He, Sherwood Drayton, had 
striven to do this. 

He believed that he, Sherwood Drayton, 
was the chief sufferer from this negro's 
terrible crime. He had known one year 
of perfect happiness, and his lassie, 
Agnes, had descended to him as a sweet 
and lovely pledge from her who had made 
for him «da ear of joy and peace. Now 
his lassie had been taken from him in a 
great horror. It was hard for him to do 





leased with ' 


so, but he bowed to the will of God. At 
least, he sincerely had tried to do so, and 
he believed that for making the attempt 
God had rewarded him by sending his 
angels to whisper to him that the soul 
of his lassie was forever inviolate, that 


she now dwelt in heaven, still pure and 
undefiled. 


IS dear Lord had said that sin is 

in the heart, and he, Sherwood Dray- 
ton, must try to look upon this negro 
from his Lord’s point of view. If he 
tried to do this, how could he be sure, 
when he considered this negro’s ancestry 
and ignorance, that this negro’s sin was in 
the sight of the Lord any worse than the 
sin committed by white men of birth and 
education when they looked upon a 
woman to lust after her in their hearts? 

“Here,” said Sherwood Drayton, “‘is 
the fire all prepared for this poor nigger 
boy. Perhaps he who never has looked 
upon a woman to lust after her should 
be the one to step up and light it.” 

And there was no one who stirred. 

Sherwood Drayton then took a knife 
and cut the cords that bound the negro 
to the stake. And the negro, falling to 
the ground, groveled at his feet, crying, 
“Master! master!" But all that Sher- 
wood Drayton answered was: ‘‘ You are 
coming with me while I take you to 
prison, where you can compose your soul 
to pay what you owe to the laws of your 
state." 

So Sherwood Drayton borrowed a 
horse from a neighbor and mounted the 
negro upon it. And then, when he had 
mounted his own horse, he and the negro 
rode away side by side, and they con- 
tinued so to ride until they came to the 
county jail. And as they rode over the 
hills the east grew luminous, and the orb 
of day appeared. 
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Ralph C. Richards 


A railroad claim agent who has taught his company — one 
of the large railroads of the country—to prevent accidents by the 
simple expedient of taking pains. ‘‘Safety First" is his slogan 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


I. The Man who is Father of the Safety First’ movement 

II. Abig-hearted Irishman who is Clerk in à Criminal Court 
III. The Man who harnessed Niagara Falls and the Mississippi 
IV. Twin singers with wonderful twin voices 


V. The'vagabond" globe-trotter 
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Wiliam N. Penney 


For twenty-three years a criminal court clerk in New York, he has watched 


pass an endless procession of unfortunates. 
officers of the court, witnesses, and wrong-doers— know him and 


Ralph C. Richards 


N 1870 a boy of fifteen applied for 

work with the Chicago & North- 

western Railway and was given the 

very important position of errand 
boy in the office of the general attorney. 
He was bright, energetic, ambitious, and 
starting with only a public grammar- 
school education in twelve short years he 
studied law while still working for the 
railway, was admitted to the bar, and 
made assistant general attorney in the 
law department. In this position he 
showed such knowledge of human nature 
and such ability to handle men that 
he was appointed general claim agent 
for this same railroad in 1882, and he 
has occupied that responsible position 
ever since. 


Ralph C. Richards was the boy who, 


All classes— judges, jurors, lawyers, 
love him 


through his own merit, reached this 
position by the time he was twenty-seven 
years of age. 

One who has never been a claim agent 
for a large railroad system cannot realize 
the heartrending procession of maimed, 
halt and blind, of widows and orphans 
and stricken mothers that passes every 
year through such an office as his. 

The claim agent must settle financially 
with men and their families in times of 
their suffering or bereavement. It was 
in such circumstances that his unfailing 
tact and kindly thoughtfulness endeared 
Mr. Richards to every employee. 

About three years ago the work of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had con- 
clusively proved that the great majority 
of railroad casualties were not due, as was 
formerly believed, to big accidents such as 
derailments and collisions, but, in eighty 


to ninety per cent. of the cases, to some 
failure of the human element; some little 
thing left undone, some unnecessary 
chance-taking by the men themselves. 
So in Mr. Richards’s mind there grew 
the idea that the only way to prevent 
these accidents was to educate the men 
so that they would do things in the safest 
possible way and not take unnecessary 
risks. Preaching to them would not 
sufhce. The men must become per- 
sonally interested, and they must feel and 
know that they themselves were doing 
the work of preventing accidents to both 
themselves and their fellow employees. 
He met and talked with the men on all 
divisions of that road, explaining to them 
that it was better to cause a delay than 
to cause an accident; that accidents were 
not inevitable, as they had grown to 
think, but that most of them were 
avoidable; that it took less time to pre- 
vent an accident than it did to report 
one; that every time an accident occurred 
it not only caused pain and suffering and 
sometimes loss of life, poverty and desti- 
tution to the injured man or his family 
but, by taking an experienced man out 


.of the service and putting a "green" man 


in his place, it increased the risk to all 
the rest of the men in the service; that 
it was the employees, not the officers or 
directors, who were killed and injured 
and left widows and orphans, and that if 
the accidents were reduced it would be 
the men and their families who would 
be most benefited, as what the men 
wanted was prevention, not damages; 
that it was the chance-taker who made 
cripples, widows, and orphans, and that 
what we needed was Safety men more 
than Safety devices, and that only by 
their codperation could an improvement 
be brought about. 

The matter was so effectively presented 
to the men of his line that such 
coóperation was secured. Safety com- 
mittees were then appointed on all divi- 
sions, in all the shops and large terminals, 
composed of one or more representatives 
from each class of labor, whose duty it 
is to watch out for and report all defective 
conditions, cars, engines, or machines, 
as well as dangerous practices that might 
cause an accident. 

Then Mr. Richards held Safety rallies. 
A hall was hired at some division point, 
and every employee invited to come, and 
bring his wife and daughter and mother 
to the meeting. There was good music, 
the men themselves made speeches on 
Safety, and lantern slides were exhibited 
showing the safe and unsafe way of 
doing things. Special appeals were made 
to the mothers and wives to find out 
whether their sons or husbands were tak- 
ing unnecessary chances and to persuade 
them that, for their sakes, they should be 
careful. Thus “Safety First" was brought 
into the homes of the men. 

This sounds easy in the telling, but it 
required perfect faith on Mr. Richards’s 
part that in this way he would eventually 
save lives and limbs, sorrow and suffer- 
ing. The patience of Job was necessary. 
At first the men for whose benefit it was 
established looked with suspicion on the 
Safety Organization, thinking that it. 
was some new method to shift the burden 
of accidents from the company to the 
men. Mr. Richards met with much 
opposition, but he still worked on, and 
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A graduate of the pick and shovel university, who tunneled under Horseshoe Falls at Niagara and dammed 
the Mississippi at Keokuk, Iowa—a $27,000,000 project. Mr. Cooper is the man in shirt sleeves. The loving cup 
was presented by Keokuk men who first realized the great possibilities in the Mississippi where the dam now stands 


through the work of his committees and 
the employees generally, in twenty- 
eight months he was able to show a re- 
duction of 179 deaths, or 22% per cent., 
and of 6,447 injuries, or 27% per cent. 
To-day there are few men on Mr. Rich- 
ards's line who are not boosters for Safety. 

When one realizes that 10,000 people 
were killed and 163,000 injured on the 
railroads of the United States during the 
past year, it is possible to see the field for 
a safety organization. So when Mr. 
Richards proved that his Safety First 
idea was a success, in that it saved many 
lives and prevented countless injuries, 
the other roads of the country, for 
humanitarian as well as economic reasons, 
began adopting it. To-day there are 
safety organizations on railroads which 


represent more than half the mileage of 
the United States; there are safety 
organizations in Canada, and a while 
ago Mr. Richards received a letter from 
the Imperial Japanese railways with a 
request ‘for information, in order that 
such a system might be used on the 
railways of Japan. 

'The underlying cause for Mr. Rich- 
ards's success in his great work is found 
in his broad, honest sympathy and real 
affection for his fellow men. The man 
himself is tall, a little inclined to heavi- 
ness, smooth-shaven, and shows in his 
face the marks of character engraved by 
unremitting work in the furtherance of a 
great purpose. When you look at him 
you know what every man under him 
or associated with him will bear evi- 


dence to—that he is a man to whom you 
can go with your troubles and receive 
understanding, sympathy, and help. But 
with all his fund of sympathy he is no 
dreamer; he is practical, hard-headed, 
and efficient—a typical American railroad 
man. EDWARD L. TINKER 


William N. Penney 
ILLY PENNEY came from Cork, 


Ireland, in 1870, with a Journey- 
men Printers’ card and a brogue 
twice as rich as condensed milk 

but much easier to pour. 
Twenty-four hours after landing he 
climbed onto a stool in the composing 
room of Trow's City Directory, which, 
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although a thin publication at that time, 
contained all the names and addresses of 
our local aristocracy carefully mixed with 
the proletariat. The first week at the case 
he cleaned up twenty-three dollars setting 
solid agate type at sixty-five cents a thou- 
sand ems. 

After a proper novitiate in the Trow 
office, Billy Penney drifted to the com- 

osing room of the New York *'Daily 
New where the reportorial bug bit 
him deep, inoculating him with the 
writing fever, and he petitioned the late 
George Bartholomew, managing editor 
of the “News,” for an opportunity to do 
newspaper work. He was assigned to 
report the funeral of Alderman Hart, who 
died at the old Brevoort House. The 
demise of an, alderman ih those days, 
while only a mild shock to the city, was 
a catastrophe to the district. The next 
morning Hart's constituents were regaled 
with a column description of his passing, 
and Billy Penney, born from the tomb, 
as it were, stalked into light as a full- 
fledged journalist. 

With an alacrity that did him credit, 
he stepped immediately into the local 
room of the “News” and began to write 
Democratic politics by daylight. Being 
thrifty, he turned his attention to Re- 
publican politics on the Morning Times" 
after dark. ‘Therefore, early in his career 
we find him standing, like the Colossus of 
Rhodes, with one foot on Tammany Hall 
and the other in the Amen Corner of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. A reporter who 
could get a shoe in either of these institu- 
tions was pretty well equipped to give the 
fabled seven-league-boot man a flyingstart 
and then beat him to the grand-stand. 

In a short time he had run the entire 
gamut of "jobs" on the "News" and 
finally attained the chair of city editor. 
Exercising his Celtic gift of pleasantry 
while retaining his exquisite brogue, he 
established cordial relations with ever 
man on Manhattan worth knowing, eal 
as the record will disclose later, a great 
many of our leading disreputables. 

One night while seated at his desk 
sniffing the news from afar Editor Penney 
received a visit from J. Edward Simmons 
of the Fourth National Bank, and the 
late Recorder Smythe. These gentlemen 
bore the somewhat startling news that 
District Attorney John McKeon wanted 
a private secretary, and that they had 
separately and collectively recommended 
him as the one man fitted to absorb the 
job. He accepted at once, and on the 
following day journalism lost Billy 
Penney for all time. The whole transac- 
tion was very brief, the district attorney 
concluding the ceremony with this subtle 
and brief observation: “Your salary will 
be $2,500 a year and will be paid by the 
City—no one else." 

He bossed that job for seven years, 
serving under four district attorneys. 

As the dramatists say, "Thirty years 
have elapsed," during which time the 
printer from Cork has encountered his 
share of the world's joys and sorrows in 
the procession of events that have passed 
through the Criminal Court Building, 
urged on or retarded by the stern process of 
law. For twenty-three years he has been 
deputy clerk of the criminal branch of 
the Supreme Court and the Court of 
General Sessions. He has seen a thou- 
sand juries in solemn conclave deliberat- 
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Twin sisters, who are well-known operatic and concert singers. 


ing upon the fate of the accused; heard 
the numberless appeals of impassioned 
counselors demanding liberty and justice, 
imprisonment and death. Rich plun- 
derers, arrogant and vehement in the 
denunciation of their accusers, with their 
high-priced thunderers appealing subtly 
to His Honor and suavely to the jury for 
acquittal are nothing new to him. Count- 
less thieves of the baser sort, petty in 
their pilferings, pallid with fear, caught 
red-handed, have passed by his railing in 
a steady procession, across the Bridge of 
Sighs to the Tombs and onward to Sing 
Sing. One cannot even approximate the 
number of times he has uttered the for- 
mula, frequently into ears that heard not: 

"What have you now to say why 
judgment of death should not be pro- 
nounced against you according to law?" 

In those thirty years he has seen men 
high in the esteem of their fellows tipped 
from the pedestal of respectability and 
swallowed up in the darkness of their 
misdeeds—gui/ty as charged. 

All classes have come to know him— 
judges, jurors, lawyers, officers of the 
court, and witnesses. He is as much a 
fixture of the court as the mural decora- 
tion of blindfolded Justice holding from 
her outstretched arm the scales. 

He has lived a drama in which life and 
hope alternate with death and despair. 

And yet, through it all, he has pre- 
served a nature so calm, so sympathetic 
that out of the numberless unfortunates 
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These sisters 
you can see them you cannot tell when 


with whom this man has come in contact 
not one bears him ill will. 

The last request of many an offender 
has been whispered in his ears, a tearful 
message to a mother or a wife, a farewell 
to a friend, a secret entrusted to him for 
delivery. None has asked for these last 
services in vain, for William Penney 
accepts those obligations as sacred, and 
they are carried out to the letter. 

Many a man, after serving his sentence,- 
has returned from the gray walls and 
pressed his hand silently. There is noth- 
ing, however, that can be said, nothing 
that can mean more than this speechless 
gratitude. 

Whether these thirty years in the 
treadmill of the law have softened William 
Penney or served only to dcvelop a latent 
serenity and gentleness of nature will 
never ba known from him, because it is 
his habit to oblige, his custom to treat 
all mankind with courtly consideration, 
and his hope that these things will not 
be referred to thereafter. 

ROBERT H. DAVIS 


Hugh Lincoln Cooper 


WENTY years or more ago an 
ambitious youth walked into the 
private ofhce of George Horton, 
a Western structural engineer. 
He was fresh from high school, where his 
boyish thoughts had ben tull of bridges, 
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McFarland 


not only look alike but their beautiful soprano voices are exactly alike. 


one stops singing and the other begins 


engineering plants and power dams. 
This had developed in him a passion for 
mathematics and blue prints. He told 
Horton in just about so many words that 
he wanted a job. Even that was more 
of a formality than anything else, for 
the boy had gone into the office firmly 
convinced that he was going to get it. 
Horton told him that business was light, 
and that if any changes were made in 
the force he would lay off men rather than 
take them on. 

“Now, Mr. Horton,” was the answer, 


“I came here to go to work for you. 
Where shall I hang my hat?” 


Horton decided that, dull as business: 


had been, he could afford to give a boy 
of that caliber an opportunity. 

It was confidence and determination 
that won for Hugh Lincoln Cooper in 
Horton’s office, and it has been these same 
factors that have enabled him, while still 
in his forties, to harness the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa, and by means of 
a twenty-seven million dollar power 
development dam, a concrete monolith 
from the Illinois to the Iowa shore, to 
develop two hundred thousand electric 
horse-power, sixty per cent. of which is 
furnishing the current for the public 
utilities of St. Louis, one hundred and 
forty-three miles to the south. 

ugh L. Cooper did not need a 
technical school to prepare him for his 
work. And the manner in which he 
financed the Keokuk project is the best 
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illustration of the dogged perseverance 
that has won for him success throughout. 
He had just completed unusual power 
plants in the East when he heard of 
Keokuk. One of them was at Niagara, 
where Lord Kelvin and other British 
scientists laughed when he spoke of 
driving a tunnel under the center of the 
Horseshoe Falls. Cooper ignored their 
protests, went ahead and carried his blue 
print plan to complete success. ` 

Then he looked to the Mississippi. 
An article in an engineering publication 
had attracted his attention and he decided 
to go to Keokuk to investigate. He 
made the trip, saw, and was convinced. 
The waters of the Mississippi held the 
power, running unchecked toward the 
gulf, and Keokuk felt that in Cooper 
it had found the man to carry out the 
hopes of many years past. But the most 
dificult problem of all remained un- 
solved—how to get the money. Cooper’s 
lowest estimate was twenty miilion 
dollars. To finance it as a local proposi- 
tion was out of the question, and Cooper 
could not handle it alone, although he 
did spend before the work was under 
way over one hundred thousand dollars 
of his own money. It is even said that 
when actual construction began he was 
five hundred dollars in debt. 

Cooper went East, and before he re- 
ceived one favorable answer he had been 
shown out of the offices of fifty-eight 
capitalists. The strange part of it is that 
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when he: found men who would listen, 
they were not Americans, and when the 
project finally had been financed, sixty- 
hve per cent. of the stock was held by 
foreigners. One man was in doubt 
whether the power could be sold as a 
paying proposition after it had been 
developed. Cooper was positive that 
St. Louis alone would give contracts 
large enough to warrant the undertaking. 
The financier still was skeptical. In 
order to settle the argument Cooper went 
to St. Louis, and before one bucket of 
concrete had gone into the work he had 
contracted for the sale of sixty thousand 
horse-power to the Mound City. At 
that point the engineers who had studied 


the situation began to shake their 
heads. They told their chief that a tur- 
bine wheel could not be found that 


would prove successful under conditions 
at Keokuk. 

“Tf there isn't a turbine wheel on the 
market that we can use," was Cooper's 
answer, “we will build one to fit our needs. 
You men come into my office and we'll 
work this out together." 

They did so, and to-day thirty of these 
wheels of entirely new design, built to 
meet the peculiar conditions in the river 
at Keokuk, are developing tremendous 
horse-power under conditions that are 
the wonder of the engineering world. 

Cooper shrinks from publicity of any 
kind. To newspaper and magazine men, 
who have come from all corners of the 
world to write about the Keokuk water 
power, he invariably has made the same 
reply: “Write about the work. Leave 
me out of it." He consistently declines ` 
to pose for individual photographs, and 
has given orders to the ofhcial photo- 
grapher that the features of the work 
itself and. not the men employed on it 
are the only subjects for pictures. 

Cooper is short, slightly over five feet 
in height, of rotund build, and with a 
head Napoleonic in size. From seven 
in the morning until long after the da 
shift has left the works, he is on hand. 
Few of the hundreds of people who go 
over the project every day would pick 
him out as the constructive genius re- 
sponsible for the greatest engineering 
feat the Middle West has ever known. 
He wears soft shirts and collars because, 
as he puts it, he is working with his men 
rather then seeing merely that they carry 
out orders. In doing that he seeks 
absolute freedom and comfort in dress. 
More especially may he be spotted at a 
distance by an unusually large-sized 
Panama hat, worn constantly during 
working hours, which, on closer examina- 


tion, would appear to have many years 
of hard service to its credit. There is 
nothing superficial about Cooper. Hard 


work is his hobby, and it is service that 
he demands of his men. 
WILL P. GREEN 


Mary and Marie McFarland 
T HAPPENS sometimes by some 


freak of nature that twins have the 
same features, but it doesn't happen 
once in a blue moon that two persons 
have the same singing voice. Nothing 
about a human being is more uniquely his 
own than his voice. Yet here are twins, 
famous concert and operatic singers, 
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Harry A. Franck and His Mother 


Mr. Franck is the author of “A Vagabond's Journey Around the World.” 
He travels where and when he pleases and makes money en route. Re- 
cently he tramped from Milwaukee to the Panama Canal 


wavy hair, and the same beautiful 
coloratura soprano voice. 

The twins are Mary and Marie McFar- 
land. They were born at Leavenworth, 
Kansas; but while they were still very 
young their father, Colonel Austin 
McFarland, an official in the passenger 
department of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad, moved his family to Denver. 
Their musical talent was an inheritance 
from their mother, who was a singer, and 
it showed itself early. At the age of 
seven their ability was noted and no 
concert of local talent in Denver was 
complete without the twins. 

At the age of sixteen, Marie (or was it 
Mary? it is difficult to be sure which twin 
it was) went to study in Paris under 
Marchesi. She lived at the famous 
pension of Madame Fournier, where came 
nim celebrities as Julia Marlowe, the 
late Robert Tabor, Sir Charles Wyndham, 
Mary Moore, Benjamin Constant, the 
portrait painter, and Lawrence Irving, 
son of Sir Henry Irving and, like his 
father, an actor of note. French was, of 
course, the medium of conversation, and 
around the long dining table in the 
evening these celebrated people discussed 
art, literature, and music, while over 
their symposiums presided Madame 
Fournier, herself a gifted woman, who 
criticized the speakers if they made mis- 
takes either in grammatical construction 
or pronunciation. In these exceptional 
surroundings Miss McFarland learned to 
speak French, and when she made her 
début in opera in Paris she was taken by 
many for a native. 

Rumors of her remarkable voice 
reached the composer Massenet. Marie 
(if it isn 't Mary!) loves to tell of her first 
interview with him. She was taken to 
his little studio in the rear of a music 
publishing house. The accompanist whom 
she had brought with her was roughly 
dismissed by the master, and then the 
difident young girl was compelled to 
sing, to Masienet s own accompaniment, 
first as she walked up and down a flight 
of stairs, then off stage in a tiny alcove, 
and then standing in a large hall, where 
the composer flung open or shut various 
convenient doors to test the resonance 
and carrying power of her voice. She 
satisfied his most heroic tests, and at the 
end he welcomed her as a "protégée 
ministérialle"—a pupil of the French 
Government. Almost at once he sent 
her off to London to study enunciation 
under a famous English master, and for 
three whole months she sang every day 
these four words, and nothing but these 
words: “Hear ye, O Israel!" Three months 
ata brief exercise like that, simply to teach 
her to enunciate the vowels correctly! 
But all her studying shows this extra- 
ordinary capacity for taking pains. Al- 
together she studied nine years, and her 
twin, Mary(or is she Marie, after all?) 
studied five. 

Abroad they have sung much in grand 
opera, but their début in America last 
year was in vaudeville. Marie (I think 
it is Marie!) explains this breach of prec- 
edent: “There is no money in grand 
opera. It takes ten years to get in. 
There are ten years of golden plenty, ten 
years of genteel decadence, and then the 


whose voices are identical in range, tone, This time it has happened to a pair of end." 


and even in timbre. Such a miracle, young American women, who have the 
they say, happens about once ina century. same name, the same bright faces and 


The figures she gives are convincing. 
A great tenor or a superb soprano is 
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paid $1,000 a night; forty performances, 
covering a period of five weeks, complete 
the season. The star then has $40,000, 
but out of this must come a multitude of 
expenses. Living is high, of course, for 
the star must keep up appearances; 
36,000 is not excessive for this one item 
alone; $2,000 must go to coaches and 
accompanist, $1,000 to a throat specialist, 
and $1,000 will have to be distributed 
around the opera house to the members 
of the working staff. Another $1,000 
goes to the musical papers throughout 
the world for display advertising, and 
ten. per. cent. of the star's earnings 
($4,000) to the musical agency or agent 
who placed her. 

Steamship fares and other expenses to 
and from Europe take another $1,000. 
The star’s press agent must have $2,000, 
and her maid and her secretary in five 
months get another $1,000. 

When the star strikes a balance for 
her American appearance she is for- 
tunate if she has as much as $400 a week 
to show for her work. 

"I am in vaudeville,” says Miss 
McFarland, “because there is more 
money in it for me than there is in 
grand opera. I don't get as much for a 
single performance, to be sure, but 
have much more at the end of the 
season.” 

Even for vaudeville, the American 
début of the sisters was sensational. 
New York connoisseurs of music were 
much excited last fall when it was an- 
nounced that “Madame?” an operatic 
celebrity of international fame, who chose 
to sing disguised in a black mask, would 
appear at a well-known theater. Ac- 
companying "Madame?" on the bill 
appeared the name of Miss Mary Mc- 
Farland. 

There were numerous guesses regarding 
the identity of the unknown singer, but 
curiosity reached its climax in the as- 
tonishment caused by the obvious simi- 
larity between “Madame’s?” voice and 
Miss MeFarland’s. The mystification 
of the audience would have been com- 
plete if they could have seen “Madame?” 
slip the mask from her own eyes over those 
of Miss McFarland, and appear before 
them in the perfect disguise of her own 
proper person. Fora time Mary McFar- 
land was ‘‘Madame?’’—later, for adver- 
nsng purposes, Marie McFarland as- 
sumed the rôle of the unknown, and the 
public never knew the difference. 

The sisters are just two happy, healthy 
American women, fond of a joke, and 
always approachable. Many are the 
ambitious young singers to whom they 
have given invaluable advice. They are 
popular also with all the folk behind the 
scenes—the stage-hands and carpenters, 
and their fellow vaudeville artists who 
appear on the same bill with them. They 
have a brother who is a fine tenor and a 
sister who is an extraordinary pianist, 
although not a professional. Marie, who 
married several years ago in Paris, is the 
mother of a four-year-old daughter who 
already gives promise of carrying on the 
family's musical tradition. Music is the 
life of them all. 

The severe discipline of their early 
training shows in several interesting 
ways: they never wear furs or overshoes 
and even in winter they go about with 
throats uncovered. They are athletic; 
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they love tennis especially. Every morn- 
ing, whatever the state of the weather, 
they take a brisk walk of four or five miles. 


Harry A. Franck 


ff F I were rich I'd travel" is a re- 


mark that everyone has heard many 

thousands of times. Suppose you 

travel anyhow. How should you 
like a trip like this? Leave Milwaukee 
on the thirteenth of September, travel 
through the intervening states to Mexico, 
cut circles and tangents over that country 
until you reach Guatemala, then wander 
through that peaceful little republic on 
into turbulent Honduras, and there have 
the good fortune to meet the picturesque 
General Lee Christmas alone on a jungle 
trail. Next roam on through Central 
America to Panama. Most tourists see 
the Panama Canal in a single day, but 
you are a traveler, so you spend a hundred 
and fifty days on the big ditch. Then on 
June 18th of the next year, after nine 
months of real travel, vou figure up your 
expenses and find that you have just nine 
dollars less than when you left Milwaukee. 
Do you hn. you could afford it? That 
is exactly what Harry A. Franck did. 

The day before he left Panama to walk 
across the top of South America, then 
on down the spinal column of the con- 
tinent, he stopped at my house in 
Miraflores, Canal Zone. He had walked 
out from Panama City. Resting on the 
gallery he figured in his note book for a 
while, then announced that he had just 
eleven dollars less than when he left Mil- 
waukee, September 13, 1911. However, 
after he got aboard ship for South 
America he found a two-dollar bill that 
he didn't know he had and called me 
over to the rail to tell me about it. 

Even at nine dollars this trip looks 
expensive when compared to the journey 
which is described in his excellent book, 
"A Vag abond's Journey Around the 
World." On that occasion. he left 
Chicago without a cent and returned 
with a few dollars in change. His visit 
to Spain was a four de luxe compared to 
his world trip, because after eight weeks 
in that country he found, upon his return 
to New York City, that he had spent the 
large sum of one hundred and seventy- 
two dollars, which included his boat 
passage. 

Mr. Franck took a shower bath while 
I was shaving and, as I was occupied with 
a safety razor, I managed to see the type 
of body it takes to endure the hardships 
of a tramp around the world. I saw the 
smooth, clean muscles, the well-raised 
chest, the slender waist, and muscular 
legs it required to hike across the Malay 
Peninsula with no weapon of defense 
bigger than a pocketknife. Franck is a 
dynamo of energy, which was not checked 
the least by the tropics. I never have 
seen him idle for a minute. After his 
shower he sat on the gallery and wrote 
in his ever-present note book until we 
had to hurry to catch the train for Colon, 


and while in the Canal Zone Mr. Franck | 


worked, first as a census-taker for the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, then in 
the police department as a plain clothes 
man. Both positions gave him free 
range of the canal and intimate associa- 
tion with the builders. 


When he was quite young Mr. Franck 
began his wanderings. At the age of 
eighteen he started for the Paris Exposi- 
tion with three dollars in his pocket. 
He went to England in a cattle boat, his 
first time at sea, walked across the island 
and spent ten days in Paris. Returning 
he walked from London to Liverpool, 
living on raw turnips en route. He 
shipped back to Montreal as an able- 
bodied seaman after one ocean voyage. 

Mr. Franck tramped his way through 
college—the University of ichigan. 
All his vacations were spent on the 
road and each time he came back with 
enough to carry him through the next 
term. 

June 18, 1912, he left Colon on the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet “Thames” for 
Cartagena, Colombia, on his latest long 
tram Mr. Franck and his companion, 
Mr. jm Hays, traveled as deck passen- 
gers, and they were entitled to just as 
much space as they could get in the 
motley jumble of West Indian negroes, 

iratical looking South American half- 
ede dogs, monkeys, parrots, battered 
tin trunks and dirty bedding. 

Franck and Hays were stopped at the 
gang plank for "deckers" by an exceed- 
ingly important and hoarsely garrulous 
ship's medical officer. Usually such men 
are typical college failures, and sometimes 
they get as much as fifty dollars a month 
for serving salts and quinine, all of which 
makes them especially important. “This 
officer had the face of a gargoyle. 

“Were you goin'?" he demanded, as 
his bleary, milk-blue eyes stared at the 
destination on the ticket. "Cartagena?" 

“I hope so,” replied Franck. 

*An' why you hope so, mon?” Franck 
didn't see the necessity for answering. 

"W'ere you belong?" was the next 
demand, which, translated, means: “What 
is your nationality?" Franck - didn't 
understand the question. "W'ere you 
you belong, mon?" screamed el medico. 
“What your country?” 

“United States." 

“Then why you beat around de bush 
about it?” 

“Well, say—” Franck started hotly, 
then he stopped and smiled. 

[1] ’ Lanes } , 

W'ere you comin from? 

“ Panama." 

“W'at you been doin'?" 

“ Policeman.” 

“Huh, policeman,” sneered the fifty- 
dollar failure; "I thought so. Go on 
deck," he ordered contemptuously. “Go 
on! Go on, mon! Mind what I'm tellin' 
you." 

It was about sailing time. The dingy 
blue macaw that perched in the rigging 
and looked down upon the commotion 
with one dull, blasé eye, began to preen 
his weather-beaten feathers. A sweat- 
ing, excited negro with a tin trunk bal- 
anced on his head rushed shouting along 
the dock. I slipped over to the edge of 
the wharf to feel Franck's strong, farewell 
grip. There was in that handclasp some- 
thing that told me that no surly ship's 
doctor or other small vermin, no 
mountains, no jungles, no wild animals, 
no serpents, no cannibal or head-hunting 
Indians, or any other hardships could 
daunt the spirit of the true adventurer, 
who was soon out of my sight in the 
gesticulating mob of deck passengers. 

CREDE HASKINS CALHOUN 
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NNIE O'ROURKE was 
born in Ireland. At seven 
years she came to America 
and lived in a suburban 
slum, which in some re- 
spects is the worst slum of all—a sort 
of American Whitechapel her home was. 
She had a drunken father and a drinking 
mother, and there were sisters and a 
brother younger than herself. Despite 
the slum environment she grew up in the 
innocence of ignorance. The mother, 
notwithstanding her own faults, tried to 
be strict with her daughters, but she 
aimed to protect them from harm by a 
rigid surveillance instead of teaching them 
to protect themselves. Other girls went 
to theaters, picture shows, and dances 
with the young men of the neighborhood, 
but Annie and her sisters did not. 

Annie was the sole support of the 
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family; she worked all day in a candy 
factory which was connected with a con- 
fectionery store. She was tall, and of full 
figure, with wonderful dark eyes, glossy 
black hair, a regular but rather prominent 
nose, and long, delicately scrolled red 
lips—an unusual Irish type. Her face 
was as yet too full-fleshed, and the flesh 
too pasty to be beautiful, but there was 
the promise of the beauty she now has. 

Nor did her plodding, workaday life 
rob the girl of her dower of dreams, those 
vague, romantic imaginings that come in 
the years when womanhood is waking. 
Her particular hero was an auburn-haired 
youth whose first name was Terence. It 
did not matter to her that this knight of 
her visions fared no farther in quest of 
adventure than the curbs, and the cellar 
pool-halls of her own neighborhood. She 
had watched him shoot up suddenly from 


boyhood. She had seen his thin shoulders 
broaden and take on a swagger that to 
her was the height of manliness. And 
she knew that he was conscious of her 
also, for he used to look at her shyly with 
glances of admiration. These glances 
grew more bold, and one day something 
in them made her blush. 

A few days after that blush, Terence 
took her to her first dance—and she was 
nineteen years old. Annie could not say 
that she enjoyed it. She was too cen- 
fused, too much afraid that she would 
reveal her ignorance of the freedoms and 
conventions which attended the fice 
mingling of the sexes in social inter- 
course. The very position in the dance 
was at once a shock and a thrill to her; 
but she did her best to conform, to act 
like the other girls. When they were led 
breathless to their seats, sometimes 
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giggling almost hysterically, Annie found 
herself able to give a very fair imitation 
on her own account. 

When beer was brought and other 
liquors that she did not recognize, though 
not liking the stuff, Annie tried to drink 
it, being fearful only of seeming queer or 

'green" or by any unusual action causing 
embarrassment to her curbstone knight 
of whom she was so proud, and to whom 
she felt so grateful. Her great desire was 
to please him. She felt she was less 
beautiful, less attractive than many of 
the other girls and she was eager to make 
amends by yielding to his slightest wish. 
She felt she owed him that. 

Late in the evening Terence proposed 
that instead of dancing the next number 
they should loiter in the long shadowy 
hall outside the ballroom. As they 
entered the shadows Terence drew her 
close and kissed her. It was Annie’s 
first kiss. She recoiled, but yielded again. 
Were not these the warm lips of her 
dream-hero? 

The shadows in the upper end of the 
narrow promenade were very deep, pur- 
posely deep one might suspect. 


WHEN Annie, disturbed, with a 
vague sense of insult framing itself 
in her mind, returned to the dancing floor, 
she found herself looking curiously at the 
faces of the other girls who went and 
came to and from that shadowy prome- 
nade. The meaning of the dance had 
changed for her. She had lost her in- 
terest in it. Her partner appeared to 
have done the same. Soon after he took 
her home. They walked arm in arm, but 
stiffly and silently to her doorway. He 
did not kiss her good-by and she did not 
ask him to call. 

She decided that dances were horrid 
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He fell to going to the little store for his periodicals. 


things, and resolved never to attend an- 
other. She found herself going blocks 
out of the way that she might not meet 
Terence. 

The time came when a conviction that 
she was not well forced itself upon Annie, 
but she kept at work—always at work. 
She says: "I knew somethin’ was the 
matter of me. I wasn’ myself, but I 
kept on workin', and was scared when I 
thought what might become of the folks 
if I got sick." She did not know. 

' Urged by the foreman of the candy 
factory, she decided upon the extrava- 
gance of consulting a physician. He 
asked her a very strange question, to 
which she replied with a startled negative. 
It ended by his giving her a prescription 


for a tonic. But Annie's health did not 
improve. After six weeks, convinced 
that some strange malignancy had 


fastened upon her, she again sought the 
doctor, this time taking her mother with 
her. They went to a great city hospital, 
desperately determined to know what 
the trouble was. Yet when the physician 
announced his diagnosis, Annie’s startled 
black eyes flashed anger. "It is not 
true!” she declared vehemently. 

But the doctor, a kindly, knowing sort 
of man, only looked at her with a tender, 
quizzical glance and nodded his head 
affirmatively. 

“Tt cannot be," she whispered hoarsely, 
“it cannot be," her eyes swimming in a 
flood of reproachful tears. But some- 
thing in the doctor's steady gaze broke 
down her denials. How it could be true, 
in her simple ignorance the girl could not 
understand, but that it was true, horribly 
true, she suddenly ceased to doubt. A 


terrible sense of shame came over her. . 


She dropped her face upon the table, 
convulsed with sobs and moans that 
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Presently he fell to loving its proprietor. 


brought her mother storming in from the 
anteroom to know what was the matter 
with her child. She was told. . . . 
There among strangers Annie had to 
face the reproaches of her mother, quite 
unable to make her believe that she was 


innocent. She had not meant to sin. 
She did not know she had sinned. She 
only thought she had been insulted. The 


big, kind-hearted doctor believed her. 
He understood, while her own mother 
seemed to be thinking more about the loss 
of Annie's earnings than about the blight 
that had come upon her daughter's life. 

“What are we goin’ to do?" the mother 
demanded petulantly as they went out, 
"What's to become of us?" 

“TIl take care of you, just the same," 
murmured the girl, humbled and mysti- 
fied by the sudden shadow of a tragedy 
she was struggling to comprehend, and 
she repeated over and over again, "I'll 
take care of you, just the same," speak- 
ing in mournful, unmodulated tones 
through which a dry sob seemed always 
trying to break. 

At home Annie crouched by herself for 
hours in a sort of stunned silence, and 
when darkness came stole out to look 
for Terence. She found him under the 
gaslight glare, but he readily walked 
aside with her. While her cheeks flushed 
hot and her voice choked, she told him 
what she had to tell. Terence listened curi- 
ously, but abruptly declined responsi- 
bility. Annie was dumbfounded. 

For a time she stared at him fixedly. 
Hardly knowing what she did, actuated 
by a sort of instinct, she lifted the shawl 
from her shoulders till it covered her 
head and shrouded her face completely, 
and after standing before him for a 
moment motionless—the accusing token 
of the woman he had shamed—slowly, 


He had never heard 


the story of Terry, and was too much concerned with the beauty of Annie to raise a question about the child 
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She dropped her face upon the table, convulsed with sobs and moans 
that brought her mother storming in from the anteroom to know what 
was the matter with her child. She was told. . . . 


with one last search for pity in his eyes, 
she turned and slipped dejectedly back 
toward her home, walking in the shadows. 


"THE next day Annie was back in 
the candy factory. Fortunately, al- 
though tall, she was of full figure. Lacing 
herself tightly, she explained to her fellow- 
workers that she was getting temporary 
help from a doctor, but would soon go 
away for a brief vacation from which she 
would come back perfectly well. 

One morning two weeks after her va- 
cation began she lay back among the 
pillows in a high hospital bed, weak to 
utter exhaustion. 

"How long before I can go back to 
work?" she asked the doctor. 

The doctor regarded her with lifted 
brows. This was not the usual first 
question. 

“Three weeks at least," he answered 
gently, his manner softening as he saw 
apprehension cloud the girl's face. He 
knew Annie had not realized that she 
had a new responsibility. 

A few minutes later the nurse held a 
rosy baby boy before the girl-mother. 

"He looked. up at me with that kind 
of a cute recognizin way, vou know, 
like he knew I belonged to him," says 
Annie, "and all at once it come onto me 
that I was his mother. I never thought 
of that before, just of getting rid of my 
trouble and back to work; but when I 
looked into his eyes I saw different. I 
was kind of ’fraid of him, but he got his 
little fingers, no bigger than nothing at 
all, round one of mine, and he wouldn't 
let go. It was wonderful!" 

From this moment the new Annie, the 
one who is worth telling about, began to 
grow. Up to this point her experience 
has been very like that of thousands of 
other girls each year in our American 
cities; from this on it is very different, for 
the baby, instead of reminding Annie of 
her shame, made her forget it. 


New and mysterious feelings came to 
her. God had honored her with this 
wonderful sacred trust. She began to 
experience the sanctifying and ennobling 
influence of motherhood. Daily the in- 
fant drew life from her breasts, and daily 
she felt herself drawing life from him. 
She was a mother. She resolved that 
she would devote her life to her maternity. 

After two weeks instead of three,— 
Annie could not be idle so long,—she 
corseted her aching breasts and went 
again to the candy factory. Her associ- 
ates inquired about her vacation, and she 
boasted of it bravely with many cheerful, 
lying details. They asked her how she 
felt and when her back throbbed like a 
toothache and hér bosoms were two rag- 
ing fires she declared with a costly smile 
that she “felt great." They looked 
enviously at the roses on her cheeks and 
did not know that they were pinched, 
nor what brave falsehoods the girl had 
spoken. 


NNIE had secured a home for her 
baby in the country. After paying 

his board of two dollars and fifty cents 
a week, she devoted the balance, six 
dollars and fifty cents per week, to the 
support of the family. Six days in the 
week she was a burden-bearer. On the 
seventh day she was a mother, and went 
to see her baby. 
But BOR PTS multiplied. 
Annie found living very, very hard. 
Between two dollars and fifty cents for 
the baby and six dollars and fifty cents 
for the family there was nothing at all 
for herself. She had always dressed 
neatly. Her standards of life had not 
been lowered. Instead, they were rising. 
Besides, the baby must have clothes. To 
get more money Annie determined upon 
a supreme sacrifice. Every other Sunday 
she gave up that priceless privilege, a 
day in the country with her baby in her 
arms, and earned another dollar by serv- 


ing as an extra girl in the candy store. 
But how far would a dollar a fortnight 
go? 

Annie discontinued her support of the 
family and offered to pay four dollars a 
week for her board instead. There were 
stormings and pleadings, but the young 
mother was firm. 

The baby had been named after his 
father, but was called Terry. He grew 
with amazing rapidity. Weeks and 
months streamed past like trolley poles. 
Before his mother could realize it the 
boy was two years old, and she began to 
have visions of his future. She dreamed 
of giving him an education. He must 
have the best. He might be a Lincoln 
or a Washington. His mother resolved 
to stint him nothing. She began to save 
against the cost of his education, but the 
fund grew too slowly. 

Presently Annie was casting covetous 
eyes on the four dollars per week she was 
paying her mother for board. Surely 
she could live a week on less than that. 
Besides, as her ideals rose the atmosphere 
of her own home, with its drunken brawl- 
ing and bickering, was becoming un- 
bearable. She felt it was not the proper 
atmosphere for the mother of Terry. 
Resolutely packing all her belongings 
into an old telescope hamper, she moved 
into a tiny stall on the fourth floor of a 
smudgy rooming house several blocks 
from her mother's home. 

Her kitchen range was a gas jet. Her 
pantry was a paper bag. Her laundry 
was a washbowl. But even this did not 
increase the savings fast enough. As 
Terry grew older and would require more 
clothes his living would cost more, and 
Annie saw she would be able to save less 
and less. She computed that it would 
take twenty-five years to save money to 
put Terry through college, and by that 
time, of course, he would be too old to 
send to college at all. There must be still 
greater economy now. Living costs must 
come down. 

She heard of an institution where she 
could have her boy boarded for one dollar 
a week instead of two dollars and fifty 
cents. But a new complication arose. 
The foster-mother could not give him up. 
The merry-souled boy had twined him- 
self about her heart. She offered to 
board him for the one dollar a week, or 
for nothing, even. 

But Annie would consider no charity. 
She says simply: 

“T wasn't going to have him live so he 
could say, * I don't owe you for my bring- 
ing up. He could blame me for not hav- 
ing a father, but I wasn’t a-going to have 
him blaming me for anything else.” 


BOUT this time, too, Annie got one 
more heartache through realizing that 
Terry had learned to love the foster- 
mother as if she were his own. This was 
natural enough. He saw her thirteen 
days in the fortnight and his real mother 
but twelve hours on the fourteenth day. 
Annie was only like some benevolent 
aunt. This bit savagely into the mother's 
heart. She racked her brain day and 
night for a plan to get Terry completely 
into her possession, but she could see no 
way. 
In the meantime dreams of Terry's 
education caused the young mother to 
be oppressed with a sense of her own 
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ignorance. Opportunity presented to 
attend night school, and she embraced 
it eagerly. Terry should never know 
his mother had once been unlettered. 

Now for a time Annie had the con- 
sciousness that she was forging ahead. 
But one painful thought was never absent 
from her mind: her boy had no father. 
She could not give him that. No matter 
how hard she slaved, no matter how 
bitterly she economized, she could not 
save enough to buy her boy a name. 

“It ain't fair to him; it ain't fair to 
him," she would murmur as she dia- 
grammed a sentence or conned a history 
lesson. Often her mind ran down the 
years to the day when for the first time 
the boys of the neighborhood should fling 
at him the hateful taunt, and he, with 
flaming cheeks and innocent, surprised 
eyes, full of the shimmering light of tears, 
would run in to dart that awful question- 
ing look into his mother's face. Deter- 
mined to risk any humiliation to save 
him from this, she resolved upon one 
more plea to his father. For herself she 
desired nothing, but if, for the sake of 
the boy, Terence would only marry her 
and leave her, that would be sufficient. 

Annie sent word to Terence to come 
and see her. He did not respond, but a 
few evenings later, on the way home 
from night school with her books under 
her arm, she met him. 

“Just to give him a name, Terence, 
that’s all I care about," she pleaded. 
“Im not asking anything for myself. 
I'm to blame for trusting you. He ain't 
to blame for anything but being helpless 
and innocent." 

But Terence made no reply to this 
plea. Instead he asked: 

"What yer goin' to tell him about his 
dad when he grows up?" 

A bit of eloquence flamed out of the 
breast of the girl whose mind was grow- 
ing rapidly. 

“T shall tell him,” she said, “that his 
father is dead, buried in the hole of his 
own brutal selfishness." And she added, 


dropping into a less exalted strain, "I'll 
teach him how to treat a woman, and if 
she gets in trouble to stand by her. 

“How are you going to feel," she con- 
tinued, "when he's a man grown like 
you are, and you see him going up and 
down the street, —your hair, your eyes, 
your mouth, and your shoulders,—and 
you'll know he's your boy? And what 
do you think he'll do to you? Say!" 
Beside herself for a moment, she gripped 
his shoulders fiercely. “And at do 
you think God'll do to you?" 

Terence shook her off with a shrug, 
but for hours they walked back and forth 
under the trees in the park, sometimes 
deep in the shadows and again out under 
the glare of the arc lights.  Annie's face 
was alternately dry and tear-stained, her 
cheeks went white and red, as she pleaded 
with every power she could command for 
the honor of wedlock and a name for her 


boy. 

Te was all so useless. Terence only 
insulted her by offering the nameless 
place of a kept mistress with a hazy 
promise of possible marriage at some 
distant day. 

Worn out with her pleading and heavy 
with disappointment, Annie heard this 
proposal in disgusted silence. Terence 
mistook her silence for hesitation. As 
the clock was striking midnight he clasped 
her elbows, thrust his broad face almost 
into hers, and demanded impudently: 

“Which shall it be? You an’ the kid 
alone, or you for mine when I want you? 
Answer me. Yes or no?” 

She broke his hold. “No! No! For- 
ever, no,” she cried vehemently, and 
snatched up her books and fled. 


F9R three years Annie had toiled with- 

out a holiday. For six months she 
had been living alone on hastily prepared, 
improperly cooked, and unhealthfully 
economized meals. The resule might 
have been anticipated, yet Annie, happily 
busy in her sacrifices, was surprised and 
terrified when illness dogged her heels 


closer and closer at the end of each drag- 
ging day. 

A morning came when she was unable 
to arise. She summoned in vain the 
will-power which had carried her through 
other crises. Her vitality was sapped 
to the bottom. But starvation was not 
the specter that frightened her. She had 
some savings. These might tide her over 
illness; but they were not her savings, 
they were for Terry. Loss of health 
would cause the loss of the desperate 
battle she was fighting to keep her place 
in the heart of the boy. She had no 
fear that he would starve—his foster- 
mother loved him too well—but only 
that she would lose him out of her life. 

This was unquestionably the darkest 
hour in Annie’s five years’ struggle. To- 
ward noon her strength rallied and she 
was able to go out, but work was im- 
possible. Through the doctor in the 
hospital she had met a sympathetic 
woman whose advice and encouragement 
had been of great help to her. She 
resolved to go to this woman now, and 
at least lighten her burden by the telling 
of it. This proved the most fortunate 
thing the perplexed young mother could 
possibly have done, for the woman, it 
appeared, had watched Annie's struggle 
with growing respect. The hopelessness 
of the present situation moved her deeply, 
and she appealed to a charitable associa- 
tion with the result that Annie was 
accorded a six-weeks vacation at the sea- 
shore without cost to herself, and was 
permitted to take her baby with her. 

The bliss of that! Annie’s joy and 
relief were irrepressible. For the first 
time she could be a real all-the-day-lon 
and all-the-night-long mother. She coul 
see her boy rub his eyes open in the morn- 
ing. She could kiss him to sleep at night. 
She could play by day with him upon the 
sands and forget her weakness in sheer 
delight over his droll antics. When his 
laughter sounded above the chuckles of 
the wavelets as they played a frothy 
game of hide-and-seek with his small 





Unnumbered times in the course of each morning she called him to her and hugged him, 
pinched him, all but hurt him, just to make sure that he was real and that he was hers 
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“Wait! wait!" he groun: 


toes, his mother was beside herself with 
joy. Unnumbered times in the course 
of each morning she called him to her 
and hugged him, pinched him, all, but 
hurt him, just to make sure that he was 
real and that he was hers. 

This six weeks at the ocean almost 
completed the remaking of Annie, physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually. She was 
free of cares. She had time to think and 
to feel and to hope. The whole world 
had been made new, and she was made 
new for the world. In this new world 
she and the boy must be together always. 
She could endure no more separations. 
She could work no longer for thirteen 
days, masquerading as an unmarried 
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then I'll come back and hear the rest” 


“Miss” in a candy factory, silencing 
every inclination to babble of her happy 
motherhood, and then go on the four- 
teenth day and seek to lavish all that 
repressed and accumulated affection in 
a few short hours upon her child. The 
separation must end. But how? How 
was this to be brought about? 

Will the reader think hard that this 
girl-mother decided upon a subterfuge, 
that she determined, when her recupera- 
tion was finished, to go away to a factory 
town where she was not known, to write 
“Mrs.” before her name, and wear a 
widow’s weeds? Her boy could never 
then make necessary any awkward ex- 
planations. 
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d between clenched teeth, “till I go and kill that beast, and 


But the plan had one weakness. There 
was one way in which it was not perfectly 
adapted to Annie. It was not true. 
Annie's whole life had been one of sin- 
cerity. To be true, she had carried the 
burden of family support. To be true, 
as she ignorantly thought, to her poor 
dream-hero, she had exposed herself to 
motherhood. To be true to her baby, she 
had saved and stinted and starved her- 
self. It might have been foreseen that 
she would find it impossible to lie or to 
live a lie for him. 

Annie tried it, but after a few months 
as a forewoman in a factory in a city far 
enough away and large enough to mini- 
mize the danger of discovery by any of 
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her old acquaintances, she appeared 
abruptly in Whitechapel bringing a child 
with her, three years old, with blue, 
smiling eyes and curling ringlets of hair. 
Whitechapel had never seen the boy 
before. 

“It is no use," she explained to the 
woman who had helped her to the vaca- 
tion at the seashore, ‘I will not live a lie." 


THis decision marked the final step in 
Annie’s evolution into the fullness of 
honest motherhood. She was determined 
to be a mother to her boy in all ways. 
She refused longer to let fear of public 
opinion separate her from him or drive 
her to a lie. Here in Whitechapel, where 
everyone knew her, she determined to 
make a stand for the honor and respect 
of her neighbors and the world. 

As a means of livelihood, she decided to 
invest her savings in a small store, taking 
her sister to live with her in two small 
rooms at the back. On account of her 
experience in the candy factory she 
thought at first of a soda fountain, but 
abandoned the idea because "it might 
tempt the poor people to buy what they 
oughtn't to." 

nstead Annie put in a stock of notions, 
periodicals, and such merchandise as she 
felt would give a genuine value to pur- 
chasers. But without a doubt the bes: 
value Annie gave to this community 
which had known her always was the 
example of her own courage and sincerity. 

For Terry, too, went into the little 
store. He played in and out under the 
feet of customers. On him Annie lavished 
openly a mother's love, and he returned 
to her as openly and frankly a son's affec- 
tion. Beyond this Annie offered no ex- 
planation because she knew no explanation 
could ever do her justice. 

Of course there were busy lips and eyes 
askance in the community. Rumors of 
the truth, and stories of blackest false- 
hood, flew about. That fine delicacy of 
the poor spared Annie some of this, but 
she was compelled to endure much. 
With white, patient face she held on her 
way. Some part of the population 
avoided the little shop like a piague spot, 
yet slowly custom grew. Annie’s life of 
unassuming faithfulness, and her habit of 
never dropping a bitter or an unkind 
word, was the most telling answer to 
calumny and the best possible attest of 
virtue. By and by, Whitechapel, or the 
better part of it, began to respect Annie, 
both for her character and her attain- 
ments. She read much. Her mind con- 
tinued to develop rapidly. She became 
a sort of moral center in the community. 
Many were the warnings to young girls 
against extravagances, dangerous amuse- 
ments, associations, and ambitions, that 


she tied up with the little packages of 
merchandise that crossed her counters. 

Her own experience had made her 
peur sensitive to the dangers that 

eset girls through ignorance and vanity. 
To mothers she often says: 

“Tell your daughters everything. Don't 
think they know. Be sure they know.” 

To the young girls she declares over 
and over again: 

“Be careful—keep straight—it’s the 
only way that a girl’s got a chance in the 
world. It’s the only way ‘that don't 
bring suffering in the end.’ 

And the girls look up into her sad, dark 
eyes and listen with a kind of awe, for 
they know that she knows. 

o-day Terry is five years old, and is 
fulfilling every promise of babyhood. The 
most of Whitechapel know his story,— 
the true story from the friends of his 
mother, and the falsely slanderous story 
set afloat by the father of the boy to 
shield himself,—and it takes its choice 
between the two, believing what it 
wishes to believe, according to the fashion 
of society, high and low, the world over. 


THE little store prospers and Terry 
* 4 will get his education. Annie's cul- 
tural ambitions prosper also. She has 
lost the flat-footed walk of the overtired 
factory toiler. Her English has improved 
amazingly. Indeed it is only when she 
quotes her own speeches in some crisis of 
bitter days now past or in moments of 
intense emotion that her language or 
sentence construction betrays a slum 
origin. Besides all this, Annie is en- 
gaged to be married! 

Her lover is a worthy, up-battling sort 
of young fellow who, in his own struggle 
to rise out of the slums, has learned what 
is virtue and what is not, and has appre- 
hended something of the value of charac- 
ter. He fell to going to the little store 
for his periodicals. Presenily he fell to 
loving its proprietor. He had never 
heard the story of Terry, and was too 
much concerned with the beauty of 
Annie to raise a question about the child. 
But the comings and goings of this fine, 
clean young man were marked with 
scowling eye by Terence, the tawdry, 
coarsening bully who had robbed Annie 
of her honor. With wickedly false 
slanders he had sought repeatedly since 
to smirch her reputation, because he 
rightly regarded her growing good name 
in the neighborhood as a reflection upon 
himself. But there was yet one final 
cowardly blow he could strike at the 
woman who had so nearly wiped out his 
stain upon her; and there was yet one 
final bit of foulness in his nature that led 
him to wish to strike that blow. 

He lay in wait for Annie’s lover one 
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night to say in a whining voice and with 
a significant jerk of his thumb toward 
the little shop: 

"She's got a brat, I want you to know, 
and they say it's mine!" For answer 
the man knocked Terence down. 

The next night when Charlie was mak- 
ing his customary call in the living-room at 
the back of the little store, he leaned over 
the cot where Terry was asleep, and asked 
softly but pertinently, “ What about him?" 

And Annie told him—all. 

When the narrative was half finished 
Charlie could contain his indignation no 
longer. “Wait! Wait!" he ground be- 
tween clenched teeth, “till I go and kill 
that beast, and then I'll come back and 
hear the rest." 

But Annie laid a hand upon his arm. 

“Ive suffered enough to pay for his 
sin and mine too," she said solemnly. 
“There’s nothing against him in my 
heart. Sit down." 

And the big giant of a man, feeling 
strangely weak with her hand and her 
eyes upon him, obeyed. 

When the girl had finished her simple, 
unaccented narrative, Charlie sat a 
moment in silence. He felt that he had 
something important to say, and must 
say it now—but with the utmost delicacy. 

After an interval he bent over the 
sleeping child again and asked, in a voice 
full of understanding: 

"Annie, will you let me be a father to 
him?" 


IN a few months—perhaps before this 
is published—Annie will be married. 
She has won her way back to honor. Of 
course, as a matter of absolute, marrow- 
bone truth, Annie never lost her honor; 
yet after the hastily framed, ill informed 
judgment of this man's world, which 
makes a woman suffer when sinned 
against, exactly as when the sin is of her 
own contriving, Annie had fallen. The 
majority of "fallen" women so-called 
are not fallen, they have been cast down; 
but Annie O'Rourke refused even to be 
cast down. She insisted on remaining 
up, and public opinion, the despot! must 
now admit that she is up, and that she 
is a very much finer, worthier, deeper- 
souled woman than she would have been 
if no such brutal accident had befallen 
her. It was the very fight which Annie 
made for the baby's right to life and the 
good will of men that passed her through 
the waters of purification. It was 
motherhood that made her strong and 
ennobled and deepened her, teaching her 
to replace innocence with virtue, 1gno- 
rance with education, amiability with 
character, so that Annie stands to-day 
redeemed by the consequences of her 
own mischance. 
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Two clasping arms curved cradlewise, 
And deep, soft bosom where one lies 
At rest beneath the brooding eyes— 
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Now doth the earth encradle thee. 
Ah, may the earth as tender be 
As thou with me! As thou with me! 





CHRISTMAS AT HOMEBURG 


And What It Means 


| By GEORGE FITCH 
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OW don’t urge me to 
stay longer, Jim, be- 
cause I’m going to 
anyway. Just to 
prove it I'll take an- 
other of those gold 
corseted cigars of 
yours, which would 
elevate me from the 

masses to the classes in three puffs if 
I smoked it back home. I didn't be- 
gin telling you how much I have en- 
joyed myself because I intended to go 
and wanted to start the soft music. I 
just wanted to begin on the job, that was 
all. It's going to take me an hour, at 
least, to tell you and Mrs. Jim what this 
meal has meant for me. 

Oh, I know there have been better 
meals in history perhaps. I suppose 
now and then a king gets real hungry 
and orders up a feed that might have a 
shade on this one—just a slide That’s 


as far as PIl compromise, Mrs. Jim. 
You needn't argue the matter. I’m a 
regular mule in my opinions. But if 


you had given me crackers and cheese, 
and old, decrepit flexible crackers at 
that, it would have been all the same. 
Id have devoured them with awe and 
thanksgiving and I'd have marveled at 
my luck. Here it is Christmas Day, 
and while half a million strangers in New 
York have been eating their hearts along 
with the regular bill of fare at boarding 
houses and restaurants, [ have been 
grabbed up and taken into an actual 
home where they have a Christmas tree! 

I always was lucky, Jim. Every time 
I fell out of a tree in my youth I'd land 
on my head or some other soft spot, but 
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this beats any luck I ever had. Think 
of it! Me sitting around in the sub- 
cellar of gloom yesterday afternoon with 
my family a thousand miles away, and 
deciding to go to Boston for Christmas 
just because I'd have to travel ten hours 
and that would be some time killed; and 
then, when I went to my boarding house 
for a clean collar, you called me up, just 
as I was leaving. There's a special de- 
partment of Providence working on my 
case. Got a permanent assignment. 
And you are a Deputy Angel, Mrs. Jim. 
Gratitude! You couldn't get my brand 
of gratitude anywhere. They don't keep 
it in steck. Say the word and I will go 
back and eat a third piece of mince pie, 
and die for you. 

I don't want to seem critical. It’s 
hard for me to criticize anything right 
now anyway, I'm so soaked and soused 
in contentment. I always strive to ad- 
mit all of New York’s good points, and 
I’ve gotten a job here largely to en- 
courage the old town and help it along. 
But I do think that in one respect New 
York is in the bush league, so to speak. 
Even with such people as you to help, 
you can’t get much Christmas out of it. 
When I think of Homeburg to-day, I 
feel proud and haughty. You can eat 
us on most everything else, but when it 
comes to Christmas, we can't notice you. 
You don't compete. 


HRISTMAS in this town is only a 
feat. lt's a race against time in two 
heats. If you win the first one, you get 
our shopping done on the day before. 
it you win the second, you get through 
Christmas Day before your patience and 


good spirits give out. Of course, New 
Yorkers, like yourselves, who indulge in 
families and other old customs, have a 
mighty good time out of it. Christmas 
with a family i is great anywhere on earth. 
But that isn't New York's fault. If you 
didn't have a family, you would be dining 
out or going to some matinée or sitting 
around watching the clock. That's where 
it is your solemn duty to envy Homeburg 
if you never have done it before. And 
that's why I would be homesick to-day 
if you had fed me four dinners, Mrs. 
jim, and had been a whole covey, or 
evy, or flock, or constellation of angels— 
whichever is correct. 

I don't mean to say that we get any 
more at Christmas than you do. We 
enjoy and endure our presents, same as 
anyone else. And we have just as hard 
a time buying them. There aren't 
enough people in Homeburg to make a 
Christmas jam, but we have our own line 
of troubles. The question in Homeburg 
is not how to keep from spending so 
much money but how to spend what we 
have. The storekeepers don't pamper 
us. In fact they are severe with us. If 
we don't buy what they offer the first 
year, they store it up and we have to 
take it the next Christmas. When the 
Homeburg storekeepers have had a bad 
season, it's up to us to go back the next 
year and face the same old line of junk, 
knowing it will be there until we give in 
and buy it. There are two Christmas 
gift edition copies of Trilby still on sale 
in Homeburg, and Dorling the druggist 
has had a ten dollar manicure set on sale 
for ten years now. He won’t get another, 
either. Says he was stung on the first 
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one and he’s going to get his money back 
before he goes in any deeper. i goes 
down about fifty cents a year in price, 
and last year Steve Larson almost bought 
it at four dollars and seventy-five cents 
for Selma Snood. We have hopes of him 
this year—unless he and Selma quarrel 
or get married, either of which will be 
fatal. 

No, we have our troubles, same as you 
do, and Homeburg is full, on the day 
before Christmas, of worried fathers who 
duck into the stores about 7 P. M. and 
try to buy enough stuff to eat up a ten 
dollar bill before the doors close. But 
that’s a minor detail. What makes me 
love our Christmas is its communism. 
Christmas isn't a family rite in Homeburg. 
It’s a town..festival, a cross between 
Home-coming Week and a general 
amnesty celebration. 


EOPLE come home for Christmas all 
over the world, but in Homeburg you 
don't merely come home to vour family, 
vou come home to the whole town. A 
week before the 25th the clans begin to 
gather. Usually the college folks come 
first. Sometimes we have as many as a 
dozen, and the whole town is on edge to 
see them. It’s next to a circus parade 
in interest because you never can tell 
what new sort of clothes the boys are 
going to spring on us. In the grand old 
days when Delancy Payley and Sam 
Singer, used to blow in for Christmas they 
walked up from the depot between double 
lines of admirers, and their clothes never 
failed to strike us with awe. I remember 
the year when Sam came home with one 
of those overcoats with a sort of hood 
effect in the back. I never saw one before 
or since. He was also wearing a felt hat 
as flat as a soup plate that year and a two 
quart pipe fitted carefully into his face, 
and when old Bill Dorgan, the drayman, 
saw him he threw up both hands and 
cried, “ My gosh, it ain't. possible!" 
Then the children begin coming back. 
There is a great difference between Home- 
burg and New York regarding children. 
In New York a child is personal property. 
But in Homeburg a child belongs to the 
whole town. A birth notice is a real 
news item in Homeburg. I suppose 
every baby is personally inspected by at 
least two hundred citizens. We criticize 
their care and feeding, suggest spanking 
when they are a little older, quiver unani- 
mously with horror when they be- 
gin to "flip" freight trains, or get 
scarlet fever, and watch them grow up 
as eagerly as you New Yorkers watched 
the Woolworth Building. When they 
are graduated from high school we are 
all there with bouquets and presents, 
and we have an equity in the whole 
brood. | Molly Strawn, the washer- 
woman's daughter, got more flowers than 
anyone last year. And when they leave 
town to get a job, if they are boys, or 
when some rude outsider beak: in with 
a marriage license and despoils us of them, 
if they are girls, we all feel the loss. 
That’s why Christmas means so much 


more tous. At Christmas time the town 
children come home. Will Atkinson 
comes home from Chicago. He's doing 


very well up there, and it takes him two 
hours to get the length of Main Street 
on the first day after he arrives. Every- 
one has to hear about it. Sadie Gastit 


-feel so good that 


comes home from Des Moines with a 
baby; regular custom of hers. Some- 
times she makes the same baby do for 
two years, but usually it's a new one. I 
remember Sadie when she was only knee 
high to a grasshopper and her mother 


“spanked her for climbing the Republican 


flagpole during the McKinley campaign. 
The Flint children come down from 
Chicago to visit their aunt. There were 
only a boy and girl of them when they 
left fifteen years ago. Now there are 
eleven, counting wife, husband, and 
acquisitions. Last year Ad Bridge 
brought a new wife home from Denver to 
show us. Year before last Miss Annie 
Hamill, who has been teaching in Min- 
neapolis, brought down a young man to 
show to her family. She was going to 
be exclusive about it, but did it work? 
Not much. She had to show him all 
around. We just happened over there 
in droves. Everybody loves Annie and 
we were afraid for a little while that she 
was going to be an old maid. The young 
man will bring her down this year I sup- 
pose. They were married last June. 


LL the Homeburg children and grand- 

children arrive in the last two days 
before Christmas. They go home to 
their folks to deposit their baggage, and 
then they all come down-town to the 
post-office, to get the mail ostensibly but 
in reality. to. shake hands all around. 
'The day before Christmas is one long 
reception on Main Street. The old town 
fairly hums. And it's a general amnesty 
period, too, in Homeburg. 

As a matter of fact, Christmas is a 
good deal like a Union Depot. The 
approaches are the most important part 
of it. By the day before Christmas 
everyone is feeling so good that things 
begin to happen. People. whom you have 
never suspected of caring for you come 
up to your office and leave things— 
cigars, and toys for the children, and 
Christmas cards. Men with whom you 
have quarreled during the year shake 
hands violently all around a circle on the 
street, and when they come to you they 
grab yours, too; and you begin to talk 
elaborately as if nothing had happened— 
a good deal like two women wading 
through a formal call; and it makes you 
retty soon you buy a 
box of Colorado Durable cigars and you 
go over to the office of some man for 
whom you have cherished an undying 
hatred, because he didn't vote for you 
for the school board. You peek in his 
door, and if he isn't there you go in and 
leave the cigars with your compliments. 

"There's never been a Christmas at 
home when I haven't been operated on 
for a grouch of this sort, and most always 
it comes the day before. If I had my 
way there wouldn't be any Christmas— 
only the day before. On the day before 
you're so tickled over what the other 
folks are going to get from you, and so 
full of pleased anticipation over what you 
may get from the others, that good humor 
just bursts out all over you like spring 
waters from the mountainside. 

On Christmas Eve in Homeburg we 
all go to the Exercises to hear the children 
pm They build churches in Home- 

urg with big doors so that they can get 
big Christmas trees in them, and we 
grown-ups go early in order to hear the 


kids squeal with wonder when they come 
in and see those thirty-foot miracles in 
candles and tinsel, down in front. 


HOMEBURG children are divided in- 
to two classes—those who get all of 
their presents on the church Christmas 
trees and have to worry through the next 
day without any additional excitement, 
and those who have to sit through the 
Christmas Eve exercises with only a sack 
of candy to sustain them and who land 
heavily the next day. The discussion as 
to which is the better way has raged for 
a generation anyway; at least my chum 
and I discussed it every year when we 
were boys, he adhering to the Christmas 
tree plan, and I to the homemade Christ- 
mas. And last year, when he came back, 
we began it all over again, he claiming 
it was cruel for me to make my children 
wait until Christmas Day, and I pitying 
his poor youngsters for getting done 
with Christmas before it began. 
Anyway, Christmas Eve is a grand 
occasion in the churches, and every year 
I notice with amazement that some 
oungster whom I remember as having 
Been formally introduced to society 
through her birth notice only a few weeks 
ago, seems to me, has gotten large enough 


to get up on the platform and speak a 
piece. They do it at the most unheard- 
of ages. I believe there are two-year- 


old orators in the Congregational Sunday 
school. I get a good deal of suspense 
out of some of your baseball games here, 
especially when Chicago plays you, but 
the most suspense per individual I've 
ever noticed has been in these Christmas 
Eve exercises when some youngster just 
high enough to step over a crack in the 
floor gets up to recite a piece and four- 
teen parents and relatives lean forward 
and forget to breathe until he has gotten 
his forty words out, wrong end to, and 
has been snatched off the stage by his 
relieved mother. 

Competition gcts into everything, and 
it has marred our Christmas exercises a 
little lately. The Methodists are grow- 
ing fast and are very ambitious. few 
years ago they rented the Opera House, 
put in two Christmas trees, with a real 
hreplace between and a Santa Claus who 
came out of it, and charged ten cents 
admission. That embittered us Con- 
gregationalists. It smacked of com- 
mercialism to us, and we would not 
budge an inch—besides there wasn’t 
another Opera House to rent. So, now- 
adays, our spirit of good fellowship on 
Christmas Eve is sort of absent-minded 
and anxious. We are always counting 
up our attendance and sizing up our 
tree, and then sliding over to the Opera 
House and looking over the Methodist 
layout. Sometimes we beat them, but 
generally they have a regular mass meet- 
ing and make a barrel of money. Last 
year they turned people away and brought 
Santa Claus on the stage in a real auto- 
mobile. We were so jealous that we 
could hardly cool down in time for Christ- 


mas dinner. 

A a matter of fact, the only unim- 
portant part of our Christmas season 

is Christmas Day itself. It is a sort of 

hiatus in the great doings. When we go 

home on Christmas Eve it is with a great 

peace. We have bought our presents. 
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He's dou s very well up there, and it takes him two hours to get the 


length of Main Street. Everyone has to hear about it 


We have greeted all the returned prodi- 
gals. We have made up with a few 
carefully selected enemies. Our children 
have spoken their pieces successfully at 
the Exercises, and have gotten a good 
start on the job of eating their way 
through a young mountain range of 
mixed candies and nuts. All the hustle 
and i is over and we are unanimously 
hap During the week following 
Chemin will be one dizzy round of 
arties and teas for the visitors, and 
Honsburg will be a delightful place full 
of the friends of boyhood, with an average 
of one reunion every fifteen minutes in 
and out of business hours. But on 
Christmas Day nothing will happen 
except the dinner. We'll get our presents 
in the morning and then at noon the 
great crisis will come. We'll either con- 
quer the dinner or it will conquer us. 
You know how it js, Jim, because that's 
the kind of dinner you had to-day. It 
was an Athletic Feat, not the ordinary 
kind of city dinner where you save up 
carefully during seven courses, and 
finish strong on the water crackers and 
cheese, but a real Christmas gorge. 
Every time I sit down to a Christmas 
dinner in Homeburg I feel more strongly 
than ever that each guest should have 
his capacity stenciled on him. They 
are more careful of box cars in this country 
than they are of humans. You never 
see a box car that doesn't have “Capacity, 


100,000 lbs." stenciled on its sides. And 
they don't overload that car. There 
have been times when, if I could have had 
"Capacity, two turkey thighs, one wish- 
bone, trimmings, and two pieces of pie" 
stenciled on me, I would have gotten 
along better. I think they ought to try 
to make these Olympic games more use- 
ful to our nation by instituting a Christ- 
mas dinner marathon. If we have to 
eat for two hours and a quarter, top 
speed, once or twice a year, we ought to 
train up to the task as a nation. 


ALWAYS feel a little bit nervous about 

Christmas dinner before it comes, but 
I never shirk. As a matter of fact, it 
isn't really dangerous. As far as I know, 
noone has ever actually exploded in Home- 
burg on Christmas Day, and we all seem 
to get away with the job in pretty fair 
shape. But it spoils the day for any- 
thing else. The town is full, in the 
afternoon, of partially paralyzed men 
lying around on sofas in a comatose con- 

ition, like anacondas sleeping off their 
bi-monthly lunch. Homeburg is abso- 
lutely dead for the rest of the day. If 
a fire broke out on Christmas afternoon 
I don't believe even Chief Dobbs would 
have the energy to get up and put on his 
helmet. It's hard on the exiled men who 
just run down for Christmas Day from 
the cities. They don't get in on any- 
thing but the eating. Sam Atwell 


struck last year. Said he wasn't going 
to pay ten dollars fare and incidentals 
any more, to come down from Chicago 
on Christmas Day for an all-afternoon 
view of his brother's feet as said brother 
lay piled up on the sofa. He was going to 
come down after this on the Fourth of July. 

It doesn't affect the women so badly 
because they don't eat so much. They 
haven't time. It takes two women to 
steer one child safely through a Christmas 
dinner anyway, and about three to get 
the ruins cleared away in time to get up 
a light lunch in the evening for the re- 
viving hosts. If there is any one time 
when I would care less to be a woman 
than at any other time, it is on Christ- 
mas afternoon, when her men-folks have 
gone to sleep and have left her with a few 
cross children and a carload of Christmas 
dinner fragments for company. 

That’s where you city folks with your 
servant problem have the best of us, and 
Il not dispute it, Mrs. Jim. On the 
other hand, the nicest part of our Home- 
burg Christmas is the fact that, when 
we fold our tired hands over our bulging 
vests after dinner and lie down to rest, 
we know that there is no starving family 
in Homeburg which has had to celebrate 
Christmas by taking on an extra drink 
of water and indulging in a long, succulent 
sniff at a restaurant door. 

We have poor people in Homeburg, 
but we haven't any poverty problem at 


Christmas at Homeburg, 


by George Fitch 
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Christmas. It’s a strictly local issue and 
it is handled by the neighbors. Having 
lived a long time in the city, Jim, you 
may not know what a neighbor is. It’s a 
person who lives close to you and takes 
a personal interest in your affairs. A 
good neighbor is a woman whose heart 
is so large that she has had to annex a 
lot of outlying territory around the 
family real estate in order to fill it. No 
Homeburg woman would think of con- 
structing an extraordinarly fine pie with- 
out sending a cut over to her nearest 
neighbor. 


ABOUT Christmas time we are espe- 
cially busy neighboring in Homeburg 
and any family which lives near us and 
isn't going very strong on the Christmas 
game, because of sickness or trouble, is 
our meat. It would be an insult to go 
across the town and help a family in 
some other neighbor's territory, and that 
was what got Editor Simpson of the 
"Argus" into trouble a couple of years 
ago. 

Simpson is a young man, a comparative 
newcomer from the city, and a very 
earnest and enterprising party. He runs 
the “Argus” on the high gear and is 
never so happy as when he is promoting 
a public movement in real city style. 
It occurred to Simpson three years ago 
that Homeburg ought not to he behind 
Chicago in anything, especially at Christ- 


When old Bill Dorgan, the drayman, saw him he threw up both hands and cried, 


mas time, and so he started a ''Good- 
fellow" movement. They were running 
it strong in Chicago that year. Any 
man who wished to be a “Good Fellow” 
sent his name to the “Goodfellow Editor” 
and offered to provide a Christmas for 
one or more poor children. It was a 
grand idea, stuffed full of sentiment, and 
we Homeburg men just naturally ate 
it up. When the day before Christmas 
came, seventy-five “Good Fellows” were 
on Simpson's list, and they had offered to 
to take care of one hundred and twenty- 
five children, to give each a real Christ- 
mas. Simp's office was full of groceries 
and toys, applicants were clamoring for 
children, all was excitement and en- 
thusiasm—and then a horrible state of 
affairs was disclosed. Simpson hadn't 
rovided any children. There was a 
leak and distressing lack of material for 
us to work upon. In all Homeburg 
there weren't ten families who were 
going without Christmas turkey, or its 
equivalent, and in each one of these 
cases some neighbor had sternly ordered 
Simp to keep his hands off and mind his 
own affairs. There we were—seventy- 
five Good Fellows with boatloads of 
cheer and no way to dispose of it. The 
only person we could find in all the town 
to descend on was Pat Ryan. We 
smothered him in groceries and he ate 
himself into biliousness that night and 
had to have a doctor for three days, 





which helped some, but not much. On 
the whole it was a dismal failure. 

What! Nineo'clock? Excuse me Hm 
I seem to have taken root here. o; I 
am going this time. Back to my room 
with Christmas all gotten through with, 
thank goodness and you folks. You 
understand. You’ve made it as nice 
for me as any two magicians could have 
done, and I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. But its my last Christ- 
mas in New York, I hope. Next month 
the wife and children come on, and by 
next Christmas, if I have any luck at 
all, we'll join the happy army that swoops 
down on Homeburg for the holidays. 
My, but it will be funny to look at the 
old town from the outside in! Me—a 
visitor in Homeburg! 

Do you know what prosperity is to a 
whole mob of city people, Jim? It's the 
ability to pack up their families and go 
off to some Homeburg or other for Christ- 

mas. And do you know what makes city 

eople successi d in Homeburg opinion? 
[e s coming back every year. And if we 
made a million apiece, and didn't pre- 
serve enough of the old home-town love 
to come back, we wouldn't be successful 
in their eyes, not by a long way. Well, 
good-by, philanthropists. And, thank 
you, I can’t come again next year. I’m 
saving up to go home. That's what 
makes this cigar taste so good, Jim. Last 
one I'll smoke until carfare is in the bank. 
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'" My gosh, it ain't possible!" 


THE SPECTER 
OF WICKAMS SHACK 


ELL [it was Red 

Saunders who was 

telling this yarn]; 

once there was a Bos- 

ton poll-parrot tried 
to make friends with a Dutch 
cuckoo-clock. Every hour the 
Dutch birdie says “Cuckoo!” or 
“Cuckoo-cuckoo-cuckoo!” as the 
case might be; at three in the 
morning the poll- -parrot got tired 
of that. "You're the deuce of a 
conversationalist, you are!" says 
he, and flops away. 

Ain't there times, though, when 
life strikes you just like that? 
You get up in the morning and 
stick the wrong foot in the shoe, 
tear it off, put on the other and 
bust the laces; put in a new lace 
and find you've left out the 
tongue, and no matter how you 
try and wiggle and squirm and 
contrive for the rest of that day 
you're all left hands and club 
feet. Nothing works! If you wind 
your watch you twist the jigger off 
It; you go to swat away a fly that’s 
bothering you and it’s a full- 
grown yaller-jacket with a red-hot stern; 
you roll a cigarette and there’s a bit of 
tobaccer stem jabbed in your finger, 
and you look at Fate and feel with the 
bibo parrot that her remarks are altogether 

eneath notice. 

I got it good and plenty one night. 
Went up to town for a nice time in the 
morning. Isidore sells me a suit of 
aches 1 can't think in, let alone breathe. 
"Der glose vill sdtrecdtch, | Misder 
'"Tzsaunders!" says Izzy. They ain't 
stretched to date, and I wished [I'd 
stretched his neck for him, instead ‘of 
buving the clothes. 

I'm so unhappy in those clothes and 
thinking how I’ve wasted my money 
that I have to take a drink. 

Well, sir! I spit that out and asked 
the barkeep what he meant? Did he 
think I’d joined the Standard Oil Com- 
pany? Or was it a joke? in which case 
| should be pleased to ram the point of 
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it into his system so far 'twould take a 
detective to find it and a yoke of bulls to 
pull it out. 

“What’s the matter?" says he. 

“Matter?” says I. “Smell o' 
glass!" : " 

“ Kerosene!” "Why, 
the—the—" 

"Oh, never mind the 
says I. "I'm beginning to get impatient. 
How came I by i it, that’s what I want to 
know?’ 

And here’s a mystery till barkeep routs 
out wifey and she explains that she put 
Gran’paw’s new rheumatiz liniment into 
a whisky bottle and it's got behind the 
bar on a mistake. : 

"Well, here, Red!" says the barkeep, 
“take a few on me to square it!" 

"Never!" says I. "Gran'paw's anti- 
rheumatiz is as far as I care to go to-day. 
l'll leave out the hired man's hair tonic 
and the hired girl's complexion remover." 


that 


says he. what 


what- thers,” 2 
* had the riot quelled then and there, but 


So I went away from there in a 
huff. And I hadn’t gone a block 
before here comes old man Davis 
tearing down the street, towed by 
his pet mountain lion. He used 
to fasten the lion’s chain to his 
belt, in spite of friends’ advice. 
The lion was chasing a gray- 
hound, and he caught him too, 
which may give you some idea of 
how fast a little dumpy fat man 
can travel when he has to. But 
me? I tried to dodge the mess 
just as they clinched. The lion 
took a couple of turns around 
my leg with the chain and we 
come to the mat together for the 
busiest five seconds of my life— 
me, and Fatty Davis, and Little 
Sally, the mountain lion, and Big 
Don, Gabe's prize grayhound. 
And the roars and howls and 
screeches and yelps and yips and 
spitting and. snarling and cursing 
and war-whooping that rose from 
that hide-and-hair waterspout was 
enough to make you dizzy the 
rest of your days. And then 
my brand-new suit of clothes! 
Still, they were so cussed uncomfortable 
I was glad to be part rid of 'em; but I 
hated having 'em leave in streaks. 


E FELL off the sidewalk into a 
pile of tin cans. That added to the 
liveliness of the scene. I got desperate 
and tore loose somehow, grabbed Sally’s 
chain and swung her around. I'd have 


the heel cgme off my boot and down once 
more for Trde Reddy, whiles Sally flew 
through the air like a sky-rocket, landing 
on Davis, who was making a fat but firm 
effort to get elsewhere. At her goes Don, 
whose courage rose as his hide departed. 
I lands on the chain again and yanks, be- 
cause I'm afraid that the pesky puma'll 
kill Davis. Well, I fetched Sally away 
and also came along more of Davis than 
Davis would care to part with. Sally 
had her hooks in Davis’s favorite re- 
posing place, and they ripped through— 
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grrrrh! Like that! Like separating a 
hairy man from his porous plaster. 

And there’s a gang around whose 
cheerful sounds can be heard now and 
then through the fuss. 

“Buy in here, you petrified lobsters!” 
I hollered at 'em; but they hollered back, 
“Stay with ’em, Red, you're doing fine!" 
Of course a horse on me was a Kentucky 
thoroughbred to the bunch. Davis went 
away, chest out and head up, and Don 
and Sally started in to really fix up their 
little difference. "Twas a valuable dog 
and a valuable cat so I pushed between 
them. No small job to get 'em ontwisted; 
they bit and clawed me real liberal, till I 
near lost my temper. I did go so far as 
to kick the dog over McAlpen's fence and 
grab Sally by the scruff of her neck and 
her tail and beat the ground with her. 

And while I ain't one of these clinging 
vines that wilts without sympathy, a 
kind word would have done no harm. 
But do I get it? Oh, sure! You ought 
to seen that crowd of bums, holding their 
sides and rocking on their heels, with 
mouths open so far the backs of their 
heads was on their shoulder blades and 
their merry ha-ha! making the welkin 
ring, as the poet says. But I have to 
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“te-he,” of course. Well, to cut it short, 
I jabbed Sally into a feed sack some 
Christian. brought me and threw her 
into a wagon, there to cuss all natural 
and manufactured things till she was 
drove down to Davis. 

Then, me for it! All this back-country 
joshing you're due for when anything 
unusual happens. They dug up every 
chestnut that their gran'paws had put 
in the attic, and unloaded. My dus 
was scratched, up and down, and cross- 
ways, so, of course, they pretended I'd 
had a fuss with a lady. 

One feller staggers over, holding on to 
his stomach with one hand and putting 
the other on my shoulder: ‘‘ Haw-haw- 
haw-ha-ha!" says he, “ha-ha! Let me 
tell you how funny it was, Red!” * 

"He-hee-hoo!" says I. “You don't 
have to! I can easily imagine it.” 

All day they kept it going. Come 
night, I was fit to be held by strong men, 
but I managed to get enough mastery 
of myself to step into one of these places 
where they give you an illustrated lesson 
on the uncertainty of earthly affairs and 
buys five stacks of checks for five dollars. 
And we dubbed along and dubbed along 


at the usually cheerful game of stud 





poker, me losing my entrance fees every 
clatter without a show for action until I 
yelled for a new deck of cards. 


"THEN things seemed to brighten a 

bit. At the third open card I havea 
pair of kings in sight, king of diamonds 
and king of clubs Party second to the 
left has a pair of kings in sight, king of 
spades andi hearts, of course; but [I'm 
pretty sure he's beat, because I have an 
ace in the hole, and I saw him start and 
look anxious, like he's going to speak, 
when I catch my second king—the king 
of diamonds. 

Well, the last card falls and he gets 
another king of diamonds and so do I! 
'Then comes a silence that couldn't be 
felt, because it was sat in, as Bob Allers 
used to say. I gazed at the horrible 
sight, till the party to my right squeaks, 
“Ive got another in the hole!" and sure 
enough, he has! That makes five kings 
of diamonds in one pack of cards. Well, 
I started to pick a quarrel with the 
dealer, but he just says, “Take. your 

ick!" and beats it to the next room, 
bolts the door and hollers over the 
transom, “I didn't mean no harm, boys, 
but I bought them cards from a peddler. 


uS 


I got the first two by the napes of their necks, and the way they went down them steps would make you think of 


circus actors throwing fits. 


I never see anyone go down-stairs so care-free and onreasoning 
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I wondered how they come to 
be so cheap! Promise not to 
be rough and Ill square it.” 

So we all get our money 
back and pull away from 
there. Five mortal hours I've 
put in at that game and 
neither winner nor loser! I 
jumps aboard Laddie, whis- 
pers “Home!” in his ear and 
away we go a-scampering 
over the prairie. 

This ain’t my night at all, 
howsomever, for now it be- 
gins to rain. When I'm five 
mile from town it quits rain- 
ing, and oceans and rivers 
and waterspouts, and gets so 
black-dark I can't see Lad- 
die's ears. Lord a'massy! It 
poured down my neck faster 
than it could run out of my 
boot tops, and I stood to foun- 
der right there in the saddle. 
And now all the remnants I 
ever had of anything like 
good nature has gone away 
from me. I don't remember 
ever being so thorough, con- 
cussed, bite-a-crowbar mad 
in all my life. I stood in my 
stirrups and screeched like 
a kid. 

“Oh, Mr. John H. Devil; 
kins, of Hotspot, Hell's Cen- 
ter!” I yells, “send me 
someone to lick, and I'll overlook the 
rest of it!" 

And the good devil, he heard my 
humble petition, and he didn't do a thing 
to me. Wait! 

Of course I’m lost by this time. And 
I says, “What is the use? Let her go, 
Murphy!" I dropped the lines on 
Laddie's neck and let him navigate. 

We mussed around in the wet for some 
little time, till at last Laddie begins to 
nicker and in a let-up in the storm I saw 
a house with light in it. 

For a moment it was hard to place, but 
after figuring the path I'd probably come, 
I made out it must be Billy Wickam's 
place, deserted long since, and of late 
said to be haunted as well. 

Laddie was wishful to go on, but there's 
some things horses don't understand. I 
thought this matter over. It was a nice 
sort of a night, as I have mentioned, and 
cold trickles of something run down the 
spine of my back—not fear, of course! 
I never yet have met a man who had any 
superstitions, nor fear of ghosts. I 
often wonder how the words come in the 
dictionary. But there were trickles and 
I argued with myself. 

“My friend," says I to myself, “many 
things have been said of you in cold 
blood and in passion, but none yet has 
said that Red Saunders ever showed his 
back to friend nor enemy." 

“True!” says myself; “but a ghost 
ain't friend nor enemy—he's in a class 
by himself." 

“Go on!” says I; “be game!" 

“Come off!" says myself, “and don't 
mix with this game, or you may find it 
hard to untangle yourself.” 

Well, the argument went on, remind- 
ing me of the time back East when the 
feller told the story of the codfish swaller- 
ing the coot, and Tinker Eli said that 
was a case of a coot in digestion. It 
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The lion was chasing a grayhound, and he caught him too, which may give 


looked like almost too much for me to 
swaller, until two things flashed in my 
mind: Remembering Eli, I remembered 
a haunted house we had in Fairfield— 
groans and moans and strange figures in 
white and all that, until they broke up 
a bunch of thieves and discovered that 
haunting business was their little game to 
hide their hang-out, and on the heels of 
that I recalled that a train had been held 
up on the Montana border about two 


weeks ago. 
“By gosh!” I thinks, “that’s the same 
proposition! And here’s where I have a 


chance for a prize package scrap, let 
alone the glory and the money reward!” 

I tied my handkerchief around Laddie’s 
nose, so he wouldn’t give warning and 
sneaks for the house. 


N THE window flashed the sudden 

outline of a man’s face. I slid off 
Laddie, slipped my boots, and reached 
for my gun, to see she was in working 
order before the birds began to sing. 

There wasn’t any gun! 

I swearfully reminded myself that I'd 
took it off when I started to play poker, 
and that in my hurry to get away from 
such surroundings had plumb forgot it. 

Then I told Mr. Devil just what I 
thought of him, in good plain English, 
lost what common sense I ever had and 
made for the house bare-handed. 

Don’t you ever cuss the devil out; he’s 
bad, but he’s able; you talk rough to him 
and he'll do you dirt. 

I peeked in the window. There was 
three of the toughest looking monkeys 
that ever chewed tobacco, dividing the 

lunder on the table in Billy’s house! 
F couldn't see the money—their bodies 
hid it, but they were arguing and figuring 
over it, and I could see them making an 


arrangement of it. 
Now, what should I do? What should 


I do? Something I was simply obliged 
to do. But what? 

Well, sir, I made up my mind for as 
unwholesome and onlikely a plan as you 
could think of in a week. 

Billy had dug him a root cellar, good 
and deep, that connected with the house 
by a trapdoor in the floor. I knew the 
location of the door, having been in the 
house many a time when Bill lived there. 
I says, “Pl just wait for an extra burst 
of wind and noise, slide around to the 
other door, sneak in quiet, open that 
apear without their noticing, if so be, 

then throw 'em neck over appetite 
down-stairs, grab one of their guns and 
hold 'em till daybreak. Good!" 

I sneaked to the back door, opened it 
cautious, went across the floor, like a big, 
red-headed cat, every muscle in me 
braced for action. 

That was a trip to make you sweat. 
I got the ring of the trapdoor in my 
fingers and lifted. The old door gave a 
squeak and the sweat come out in streams, 
but them fellers was too busy over their 
ill-gotten gains, they never even noticed. 
Besides, they was chawing at the top of 
their lungs in some kind of foreign yelping 
that sounded like a cross between a bad 
cold and tearing a sheet. "Twas a fierce 
clatter, believe me. And I got madder 
than ever to think it was a bunch of 
foreigners held up that train. If any- 
body was going to stick up an American 
train, let it be home talent! 

Then I got the door plumb back, took 
most of the air in the room into my 
lungs, balanced myself on my tippy-toes, 
gave a screech that actually scart me, an 
hopped 'em. 

ls the first two by the napes of their 
necks, and the way they went down them 
steps would make vou think of circus actors 
throwing fits. I never see anyone go 
down-stairs so care-free and onreasoning. 


The Specter of Wickam's Shack, by Henry Wallace Phillips 
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you some idea of how fast a little dumpy 


The other feller didn't put up any 
fight, but 'twas the deuce to catch him. 

Just as I landed on him expecting every 
minute, of course, that his friends would 
come a bubbling back up-stairs with 
blood in their eyes, we hit the table. 

Over goes the lamp—bingo! on the 
floor, and in the last yaller glare of the 
burning wick, I nails my man, raises 
him up and sends him headfirst down 
the cellar like a harpoon. I slammed the 
door shut and set on it, to get a minute 
to think. The wick flared up just once, 
then darkness. 

Now the thing was, had they guns, or 
not? If they had, little Reddy stood to 
get shot plenty full of holes whiles he 
laid on the cellar door. If not, it would 
take some husky men to shove up a door 
with two hundred and fifty pounds of 
able meat on it. Guns, or no guns, that 
was the question. Well, I was in for it 
now. If I tried to get away the chances 
are they wouldn't let meld like to see 
the sort of man that would get away from 
me, if he’d heaved me down in a cellar, 
the way I heaved them! You must 
remember, I tried to have ’em hit bottom, 
just as soon and just as hard as possible. 
So there I lay me down on the cellar 
door and waited. Whiles waiting, it 
come to me, what I hadn’t thought of 
before, perhaps the sons-of-guns would 
have sense enough to dig their way out. 
This was annoying, and I went over and 
over in my mind what I should do about 
it. I couldn't seem to get any solid 
answer, but at any rate it was warm and 
pleasant in the shack, so I listened care- 
ful, and, not hearing a chirp from below, 
shifted my position to an easier one and 
reviewed the facts once more. 


fat man can travel when he has to 


Well, sir, I hit on a solution you 
wouldn't think of in a thousand years. 
I had to laugh at my own foolishness that 
it hadn't occurred co me before. 

You reach down in your pocket and 
fetch out a piece of magic chalk about as 
big as your fist. Then you mark a cross 
mark over every place where they might 
break loose. This magic chalk makes a 
loud buzz-saw kind of noise when you mark 
with it, and when I come to the cellar 
door, which was the last, I slapped that 
chalk across in triumph, with so strong 
a hand that the "Rr-r-asssh-rasssh" of 
it woke me up. Great Cæsar! Me 
asleep and snoring, with three thorough- 
bred Bad Men separated from me by 
nothing but a cellar door! 

I woke right up, and completely. 


'T WAS the cold gray daylight of stormy 

weather, but plenty light enough to 
see, and there, scattered around the place, 
were the weapons of the fearsome bunch 
I had down cellar—one surveying instru- 
ment in the corner, and rods, and chains 
and things scattered about. 

“What is this!" says I in horror. “What 
is this?" 

: To make sure I got up from the door 
careful, for even now I hadn't fully 
tumbled, and went over to the tables. 

Yes, there was the plunder I'd seen 'em 
arguing about—little slips of paper 
covered with the figure-conumdrums 
surveyors is always asking themselves. 

Im telling you the plain truth. I 
went over to a chair with knees that 
fair sprung out from under me, put my 
hand to my head and tried to think, and 
then, too late! I recalled about the 
Russian settlement the railroad was 


helping to locate there, and 
that a party of Russian sur- 
veyors was going over the 
ground. 

What to do? Open the 
door and apologize? Think 
for just one moment! Be- 
sides, they was Russians, and 
I couldn't apologize if I 
wanted to. There was just 
one thing to do— beat it, beat 
it fast and furious and never 
let the sight of that cussed 
shack break on my eyes again. 
Gone, gone the dreams of 
glory and reward! Nothing 
left but a set of Russian 
whiskers scart beyond re- 
membering their own hind 
names huddled in a cellar and 
wondering— Well, honest, I 
don't believe they even knew 
what they were wondering 
about. 

Then it come to me there 
aint a man on earth can 
beat a Russian for supersti- 
tion, and when I thought of 
that bunch in the cellar I 
had to forgive the old devil 
a little bit. 

I bust out of the house 
with my hand over my 
mouth, and when I got to 
where Laddie was, be- 
hind the barn, I fell over 
in the mud and laughed all by myself 
till Laddie looked at me as much as 
to say, "What ails the durn fool this 
time?" 

And then I went away from there. 

Shortly after there spread over our 
peaceful country like a deadly mist, as 
the newspapers say, the most awful, 
horrible, terrible, ghastly and gristly 
story of the unknown world known to 
man. 

According to them Russian surveyors, 
they was working on their little puzzles, 
not harming a soul, when all of a suddent 
and without any provocation there come 
a blinding flash of light and the devil 
himself, straight through the side of the 
house. 

Seems the devil ain't black as painted, 


„but has red and yaller flames on his 


cocoa—oh, my poor hair! stands nine 
foot high by four foot wide, and he just 
took a Russian in each hand, laughing 
in his diabolical way and played pitch 
and toss with 'em till he tired of the sport, 
when he chucked 'em into the root cellar, 
slapped the door down by his magic arts so 
twas impossible for 'em to move it —much 
they tried at first—and vanished in a 
terrible smell of sulphur and iniquity. 
Yes, each one told the story with more 
and more frills; but I ain't told my 
side of it before, and when I think how 
easy it is to see train bandits when 
there's only a bunch of poor Russians, 
I don't know as I have any back-talk 
coming. 

But when you next hear talk of the 
terrible specter of Wickam’s cabin, 
don’t pull the sheet over your face, but 
think of Uncle Red, peacefully snoring 
over his winter crop of bad men. 


Red Saunders tells next month of ‘‘ Henry Clay Cutter and the Indian Question’’—the 
Illustrated with more of Crawford's side-splitting pictures 


funniest yet. 


ANGEL ISLAND - Conclusion 


By INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


CHAPTER VIII 
** A ND as soon as we finish the New 

Camp," Honey said eagerly, 

"we must make another on the 

rocks at the north. That will 
be our summer place." 

“And as soon as we've finished that, 
let's build a house-boat for the lake," 
Billy suggested. 

“Then let's put up some hunting boxes 
at the south," Ral k took it up. 

'""There's a good year's work on the 
New Camp," Frank reminded them. 

“But after the New Camp and the 
hunting-boxes and the  house-boat— 
what?" Ralph asked a little drearily. 
“Our farming amounts to nothing." 

"Plenty to do," Billy said cheerily. 
“Tve been working on some plans to lay 
out the entire island in camps and parks. 
Pete, I want to bring them over to you 
some night." 

"Come to-night," 

"Why not bring them to the Club- 
house." Honey said, “I'd like to see them 
too. While Pm working with my hands 
on one job, I like to be working with my 
head at the next." 

"Sure," said Ralph, 
“Can you come, Frank?” 

“I had meant to write to-night,” Frank 
said, “but I can put that off." 

“Has it ever occurred to you fellows,” 
Billy said, “that just as soon as the boys 
are big enough for us to leave the women 
in their care, we can build a boat and visit 
the other four islands?” 

“Gee!” Honey said. “Now you're 
shouting. I never thought of that. 
Lord, how I would like to get away from 
this place for a while. Being shut-in i in 
any ah always gets on my nerves.” 

alph drew a long breath. “I never 
thoughe of it," he said. “But it gives 
me a new lease of life." 


Pete said eagerly. 


“Pm for that. 


“T shall feel like Columbus," Pete 
acknowledged, "and then some. Why 
it's like visiting the moon—or Mars. 


And, heaven knows, we'll need another 
island or two in our business — provided 
we stay here for a few generations more. 
We'll be a densely populated world- 
center before we know it. 

“I was thinking, "— Billy suddenly re- 
lapsed to the previous subject,—"how 
about the women to-night? They always 
hate to have us leave them w hen we've 
been away all day,—and we've been 
here two days, remember." 

"Oh, that's all right, I guess," Honey 
said. "I'm sure Lulu'll be all Tight. 
There’s been the greatest change in her 
in the last few months.” 

“Peachy won’t mind," said Ralph. 
“She tells me every night to go to the 
Clubhouse as often as I want and stay 
as late.” 

“Clara says practically the same.” 
Pete wrinkled his forehead in perplexity. 

“How do you account for it?” 

"Well, if you should ask mz," Honey 
answered, stopping to dash the swear 
from his forehead. “T should sav it was 


of 


just a matter of their getting over their 
foolishness. I suppose all young marrted 
women have 1t—that instinct to monopo- 
lize their husbands. And when you 
think it over, we do sort of give them the 
impression while we're courting them, 
that they are the whole cheese. But that 
isn't. all—they've come to their senses 
on some other matters. Lulu hasn't 
hinted that she'd like to fly for three 
months. To do her justice though, she 
always saw, when I pointed it out to 
her, that flying was foolish besides being 
dangerous." 

“Well,” Addington said, "what be- 
tween, holding them down from the clouds 
and keeping them away from the 
New Camp, managing them has been 
some job. But I guess you're right, 
Honey. I think they're reconciled now 
to their lot. If I do say it as shouldn't, 
Peachy seems like a regular woman nowa- 
days. She's braced up in fine style in the 
last two months. Her color is much bet- 
ter; her spirits are high. When I get home 
at night, she doesn't want to get out at 
all. IfI say that I’m going to the Club- 
house, she never raises a yip. In fact, 
she seems too tired to care. She's always 
ready now to turn in when I do. For 
months and months, you know, she sat 
up reading until all hours of the night 
and morning. But now she falls asleep 
like a child." 

“Then she's got over that insomnia?" 
Pete said this casually and he did not 
look at Addington. 

“Entirely,” Ralph replied briefly, and 
in his turn he did not look at Pete. "She's 

a perfectly healthy woman now. I nev er 
saw such an improvement in a woman.” 


“W ELL, when it comes to sleeping,” 
Pete said. “I don't believe she's 
got anything on Clara. I often find her 
dead to the world when I get home at 
night. I jolly her about that—for she 
has always thought going to bed early 
indicated lack of temperament. And as 
for teasing to be allowed to fly, or to be 
taken out swimming, or to call on any 
of you, or to let her tag me here why 
that's. all stopped. short. She keeps 
dozing off all the evening. Sometimes in 
the midst of a sentence, she'll begin to nod. 
Never saw her looking so well though.” 
“Chiquita on the contrary, isn’t sleep- 
ing as much as she did," Frank said. 
"She's more active though —physically I 
mean. She's rejoicing at present over 
the fact that she's lost so much weight 
in the last. three months, twenty-five 
pounds, I figure. She said last night that 
she hadn't been so slim since she was a 


girl." 

"Twenty- five pounds!" exclaimed 
Honey. “Thats a good. deal to lose. 
How the dickens— How do you explain 
ic? 


“Increased household activity,” Frank 
said vaguely. "And then I think she's 
more vigorous. mentally. She's. been 
reading a great deal by herself. Formerly 
| found that reading annoyed her.” 


“I haven't noticed an increased ac- 
tivity on Julia's part," Billy said thought- 
fully. “But then she's always been 
extraordinarily quick, considering every- 
thing. The way she gets about is 
marvelous. But of course she's planned 
the placing of her furniture with that 
in view. She's as quick as a cat. I have 
noticed, however, that she seems much 
happier. They certainly are a changed 
lot of women. 

“The twelve o'clock whistle has just 
blown," Honey announced. "Let's eat." 


HE five men dropped their tools. 

They gathered their luncheons to- 
gether and fell to a voracious feeding. At 
last, pipes appeared. They stretched 
themselves to the smoker's ease. For a 
while the silence was unbroken. 

They lay in one corner of the big space 
which had been cleared from the jungle 
chaos. On one side rippled the blue 
lake curving into many tiny bays and 
inlets and padded with great green islands 
of matted lily-leaves. On the other side 
rose the highest hill on the island. The 
cleared land stretched to the very summit 
of this hill. Over it lay another chaos, 
the chaos of confusion; half-completed 
buildings of log and stone, rectangles and 
squares of dug-up land where buildings 
would sometime stand, half-finished road- 
ways, ditches of muddy water, hills of 
round beach-stones, piles of logs, some 
stripped of the bark, others still trailing 
a green huddle of leaf and branch, tools 
everywhere. The jungle rolled like a 
tidal wave to the very boundary; in 
places its green spume had fallen over the 
border. As the men smoked, their eyes 
went back to the New Camp again and 
again. It was obvious that constantly 
they made mental measurements, that 
ever in their mind's eye they saw the 
completed thing 

“Well,” said Raiph, reverting without 
warning to the subject under discussion. 
His manner tacitly assumed that. the 
others had also been following it men- 


tally. “I confess I don't. understand 
women really. I've always thought that 
Idid. But I see now that I haven't. I've 


been a good manager and I'm not say- 
ing that [ haven't had my successes with 
them. But as I look back upon them 
now, I realize I followed my intuitions, 
not my reason. I’ve done what I've 
done without knowing why. 1 have to 
feel my way still. I can't account for 
the change that's come over them. For 
four years now they've been at us to let 
their wings grow again. And for four 
vears we've been saying no in every 
possible tone of voice and with everv 
possible inflection. I've had no idea that 
Peachy would ever get over it. Why, 
vou fellows have no idea what I’ve been 
through with her in regard to this question 
of flying. Why, one night three months 
ago, she had an awful attack of hysteria be- 
cause T told her l'd have to cut Angela's 
wings às. soon as she was grown up.” 
(Continued on page 72) 
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“Ghe Pianola is perfection” 
o» 


R. PADEREWSKI’S opinion on matters pertaining to the 
art of piano-playing is authoritative. He has long been a 
warm admirer of the Pianola and has written several enthu- 
siastic letters concerning it. These aresummed up in his statement, 
“The Pianola is perfection." Mr. Paderewski has never given 
a testimonial to any other instrument of the Pianola's type. 
Hence the above statement represents the finality of his judgment. 


Significant as Mr. Paderewski's endorsement of the, Pianola is, 
however, it is only one among many. For practically every great 
musician of the present generation has given his written recognition of 
the artistic worth and supremacy of this world-famous instrument. 


This entire list includes a majority of the most famous contem- 
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porary musicians and constitutes a veri- 
table Court of Highest Authority in 
Music—which has rendered its unani- 
mous verdict in favor of the Pianola. 


The names of a few out of the hun- 
dreds of noted musicians who have en- 


Leading 
Educational Institutions 
Using the Pianola 


Harvard University 
Columbia University 
Vassar College 

Tufts College 

University of Michigan 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
Teachers College, N. Y. 
Amherst College 

Radcliffe College 

University of Wisconsin 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 





dorsed the Pianola are printed below. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski Camille Saint-Saens 


Moriz Rosenthal 
Maurice Moszkowski 
Richard Strauss 
Cecile Chaminade 
Theodor Leschetizky 
Josef Hofmann 
Vladimir De Pachman 
Claude Debussy 
Fritz Kreisler 

E. Humperdinck 
Jan Kubelik 

Harold Bauer 
Giacomo Puccini 
Teresa Carrefio 
Raoul Pugno 

Emil Sauer 

Xaver Scharwenka 
Mark Hambourg 
Gabriel-Marie 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
N. Rimsky-Korsakow 
Edvard Grieg 
Ferruccio, Busoni 
Edward Elgar 

Alfred Hertz 

Louis Diemer 

Mily Balakirew 


Jules Massenet 
Christian Sinding 
Jos. Wieniawski 
Joseph Joachim 
Alexander Guilmant 
Luigi Mancinelli 
Arthur Nikisch 

Dr. Hans Richter 
C. von Sternberg 

L. Godowsky 
Enrico Caruso 
Geraldine Farrar 
Louise Homer 

O. Goritz 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
F. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
E. Ysaye 

Carl Reinicke 
Eugen D’Albert 
Arthur Friedheim 
Jean Gerardy 
Johann Strauss 

E. A. MacDowell 
E. Schumann-Heinck 
Antonio Scotti 
Alessandro Bonci 
Mathilde Marchesi 


Che ADOPTION of the 
PIANOLA by éducational 


Tnotitutions 


The extraordinary value of the Pianola 
as a means of advancing the standard of 


Ethical Culture School, N. Y. 


public musical taste—of bringing culture 
and over 150 others 


in music directly into the home, and of 
assisting musical educators both in the 
class-room and studio, has long been 
recognized. Such famous authorities as 
Dr. Carl Reinicke, Hans Richter, Franz 
Van der Stucken, Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 
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"PIANOLA" is not a general name for so-called "Player-pianos" 
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Profs. Walter R. Spaulding, George 
Coleman Gow, and many others have not 
hesitated to hail it as the most wonderful 
musical educator the world has ever seen. 

In over 150 leading educational in- 
stitutions the Pianola has been installed 
for use in connection with regular music 
courses. 

Of utmost significance in this connec- 
tion is the fact that, in over ninety per 
cent. of institutions using such instru- 
ments, it is the Pianola that has been 
selected. The serious nature of such 
evidence as to the Pianola's superiority 
cannot be overestimated. 


ROYAL WARRANTS 


oL APPOINTMEN Tand 


istinguished Lations Here 
andéAbioa Y 


The possession of wealth, of power 
and authority carries with it always 
the prerogative of having the best that 
the world can supply. Cost has no 
meaning. Distance and difficulty of ac- 
cess raise no barriers. The one question 
is of quality. 

So the patronage of royalty bestows 
a remarkable distinction. It is an in- 
dication that the article so favored has 
been selected solely on its superior merits 
—and from the offerings of the world. 


Royal Warrants of Appointment have 
been granted The Aeolian Company by 
most of the important Courts of Europe. 


In America, a list of the prominent 
owners of the Pianola includes practically 
every well-known leader in statecraft, 
in finance, in business, in society, and 
in the professions. 

Excellence does not follow, but pre- 
cedes such patronage. It is evidence, 
not only of high intrinsic merit, but of 
the unequivocal supremacy of the Pianola. 
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Royal Patrons 
of the Aeolian Company 


H.I. M. Wilhelm Il. of Germany 
H.I.M. Franz Joseph of Austria 
H.M. George V. of England 
H.I.M. Nicholas II. of Russia 
H.M. Albert I. of Belgium 
H.M. Alphonso XIII. of Spain 
H.M. Helena of Italy 
H.M. Ferdinand I. of Bulgaria 
H.R.M. Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden 
H.M. Maud of Norway 


Papal Appointment, 
Pope Pius X. 
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There is only one Pianola—it is made only by the AEOLIAN CO. 
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PLAYER-PIANOS, SO-CALLED, ARE NOT PIANOLAS 
THERE IS BUT ONE PIANOLA 


IT IS MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AND IS OBTAINABLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING MODELS ONLY 


THE STEINWAY PIANOLA THE WEBER PIANOLA 
THE STECK PIANOLA THE WHEELOCK PIANOLA 
THE STUYVESANT PIANOLA THE STROUD PIANOLA 


PRICES FROM $550 UPWARDS CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


TWO VERY INTERESTING BOOKS “THE WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE” 

AND “THE METROSTYLE,” TOGETHER WITH THE NAME OF THE 

PIANOLA DEALER IN YOUR VICINITY, WILL BE FORWARDED ON 
APPLICATION TO DEPARTMENT H 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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MAKING A MAGAZINE 


The Dream of a Contributor 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Illustrations by J. NORMAN LIND 


DREAMT one night not 

long ago that I was the 

editor of a great illus- 

trated magazine. -I offer 
no apology for this: I have 
often dreamt even worse of 
myself than that. 

In any case I didn't do it on 
purpose. Very often, I admit, 
I try to dream that I am Presi- 
dent Wilson, or Mr. Bryan, or 
that I am the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel or a share of stock in 
the Standard Oil Company, for 
the sheer luxury and cheapness 
of it. But this was an accident. 
I had been sitting up late at 
night writing personal remi- 
niscences of Abraham Lin- 
coln. I was writing against 
time. The Presidential elec- 
tion was drawing nearer every 
day and the market for remi- 
niscences of Lincoln was ex- 
tremely brisk, but, of course, 
might collapse any moment. 

Writers of my class have to 
consider this sort of thing. 
For instance, in the middle of 
Lent I find that I can do 
fairly well with “Recent Lights on the 
Scriptures." Then, of course, when the 
hot weather comes, the market for Christ- 
mas poetry opens, and there's a fairly 
good demand for voyages in the Polar 
Seas. Later on, in the quiet of the 
autumn, I generally write some ‘‘ Unpub- 
lished Letters from Goethe to Balzac," 
and that sort of thing. 

But it's a wearing occupation, full of 
disappointments, and needing the very 
keenest business instinct to watch every 
turn of the market. 

I am afraid that this is a digression. I 
only wanted to explain how a man's mind 
could be so harassed and overwrought as 
to make him dream that he was an editor. 

I knew at once in my dream where and 
what Iwas. As soon as I saw the luxury 
of the surroundings, the spacious room 
with its vaulted ceiling, lit with stained 
glass, the beautiful mahogany table at 
which I sat writing with a ten-dollar 
fountain pen—the gift of the manufac- 
turers—on embossed stationery—the gift 
of the embossers—on which I was setting 
down words at eight and a half cents a 
word and deliberately picking out short 
ones through sheer business acuteness— 
as soon as Í saw this I said to myself: 

“Tam an editor, and this is my editorial 
sanctum." 


* Don't interrupt me," I said. 
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the story is much too long" 


Not that I have ever seen an editor or 
a sanctum. But I have sent so many 
manuscripts to so many editors and re- 
ceived them back with such unfailing 
promptness that the scene before me was 
as familiar to my eye as if I had bee 
wide awake. i 

As I thus mused, reveling in the charm 
of my surroundings and admiring the 
luxurious black alpaca coat and the dainty 
dicky which I wore, there was a knock at 
the door. 

A beautiful creature entered. She 
evidently belonged to the premises, for 
she wore no hat and there were white 
cuffs upon her wrists. She had that 
indescribable beauty of effectiveness such 
as is given to hospital nurses. 

This, I thought to myself, must be 
my private secretary. 

Zi hope I don't interrupt you, sir," 
said the girl. $ 

“My dear child,” I answered, speak- 
ing in that fatherly way in which an 
editor might well address a girl almost 
young enough to be his wife, “pray do 
not mention it. Sit down. You must 
be fatigued after your labors of the morn- 
ing. Let me ring for a club sandwich.” 

“I came to say, sir," the secretary went 
on, “that there's a person down-stairs 
waiting to see you." 


My ae 


“In the next place, 


My manner changed at once. 

"]s he a gentleman or a 
Me e asked. 

“He doesn’t look exactly 
like a gentleman.” 

“Very good,” I said; “he’s a 
contributor for sure. Tell him 
to wait. Ask the caretaker to 
lock him in the coal cellar and 
kindly slip out and see if there's 
a policeman on the beat in case 
I need him." 

"Very good, sir," said the 
secretary. 

I waited for about an hour, 
wrote a few editorials advocat- 
ing the rights of the people, 
smoked some Turkish ciga- 
rettes, drank a glass of sherry 
and part of an anchovy sand- 
wich. 

Then I rang the bell. “Bring 
that man here,” I said. 

Presently they brought him 
in. He was a timid looking 
man with an embarrassed man- 
ner, and all the low cunning of 
an author stamped on his fea- 
tures. I could see a bundle of 
papers in his hand and I 
knew that the scoundrel was carrying 
a manuscript. 

“Now, sir," 
What's your business? 
want?" 

“T’ve got here a manuscript,” he began. 

“What!” I shouted at him. “A manu- 
script! You'd dare, would you! Bring- 
ing manuscripts in here! What sort of 
place do you think this is?” 

é , "1 » 

It's the manuscript of a story"—he 
faltered. 

"A story!" -I shrieked. “What on 
earth do you think we'd want stories for? 
Do you think we've'nothing better to do 
than to print your idiotic ravings? Have 
you any idea, you idiot, of the expense 
we're put to in setting up our fifty pages 
of illustrated advertising? Look here," 
I continued, seizing a bondie of proof 
illustrations that lay in front of me. “Do 

ou see this charming picture of an As- 
besto Cooker, guaranteed fireless, odor- 
less, and purposeless? Do you see this 
patent motor-car pneumatic cushion, and 
the full-page description of its properties? 
Can you form any idea of the time and 
thought that we have to spend on these 
things, and yet dare to come in here with 
your miserable stories? By heaven,” I 
said, rising in my seat, “I’ve a notion to 
come over there and choke you. I’m 
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I said, "speak quickly. 
What do you 
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entitled to do it by the law, and I think 
I will." 

“Don’t, don't," he pleaded. “PIL go 
away; I meant no harm. I'll take it 
with me.” 

“No, you don’t,” I interrupted, “none 
of your sharp tricks with this magazine. 
You’ve submitted this manuscript to me, 
and it stays submitted. If I don't like 
it, I shall prosecute you and, I trust, 
obtain full reparation from the courts." 

To tell the truth, it had occurred to me 
that perhaps I might need, after all, to 

uy the miserable stuff. Even while I 
felt that my indignation at the knavery 
of the fellow was justified, I knew that 
it might be necessary to control it. The 
present low state of public taste demands 
a certain amount of this kind of matter 
distributed among the advertising. 

I rang the bell again. 

“Please take this man away and shut 
him up again. Have them keep a good 
eye on him. He's an author." 

“Very good, sir," said the secretary. 

I called her back for one moment. 

* Don't feed him anything," I said. 

“No,” said the girl. 

The manuscript lay before me on the 
table. It looked bulky. It bore the 
title “ Dorothy Dacres; or, Only a Clergy- 
man's Daughter." 

I rang the bell again. 

“Kindly ask the janitor to step thisway." 

He came in. I could see from the 
straight, honest look in his features 
that he was a man to be relied upon. 

Pk I said, “can you read?" 

“Yes, sir," he said, “some.” 

“Very good. I want you to take this 
manuscript and read it. Read it all 
through and then bring it back here." 

The janitor took the manuscript and 
disappeared. I turned to my desk again 
and was soon absorbed in arranging a 
full-page display of plumbers' furnishings 
for the advertising. It had occurred to 
me that by arranging the picture matter 
in a neat device with verses from “Home, 
Sweet Home" running through it in 
double-leaded Old English type, I could 
set up a page that would be the delight 
of all business readers and make this 
number of the magazine a conspicuous 
success. My mind was so absorbed that 
I scarcely noticed that over an hour 
elapsed before the janitor returned. 

"Well, Jones," I said as he entered, 
“have you read that manuscript?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“And you find it all right—punctuation 
good, spelling all correct?” 

“Very good indeed, sir.” 

had chere is, I trust, nothing of what 
one would call a huniorous nature in it? 
I want you to answer me quite trauki 
Jones—there is nothing in ıt that would 
raise a smile, or even a laugh, is there?” 

“Oh, no, sir," said Jones, “nothing at 
all." 

* And now tell me,—for remember that 
the reputation of our magazine is at 
stake,—does this story make a decided 
impression on you? Has it," and here I 
cast my eye casually at the latest an- 
nouncement of a rival publication, “the 
kind of tour de force which at once excites 
you to the full qu: vive and which contains 
a sustained brio that palpitates on every 
page? Answer carefully, Jones, because 
if it hasn't, I won't buy it.” 

“I think it has," he said. 





* What's your business? What 
do you want ?” 


“Very well,” I answered, “now bring 
the author to me." 

In the interval of waiting, I hastily ran 
my eye through the pages of the manu- 
script. 

Presently they brought the author back 
again. He had assumed a look of de- 
pression. 

“I have decided,” I said, “to take your 
manuscript." 

Joy broke upon his face. He came 
nearer to me as if to lick my hand. 

“Stop a minute," I said. “I am willing 
to take your story, but there are certain 
things, certain small details, which I want 
to change.” 

“Yes?” he said timidly. 

*[n the first place, I don't like your 
title. ‘Dorothy Dacres; or, Only a 
Clergyman's Daughter' is too quiet. I 
shall change it to read ‘Dorothea Dash- 
away; or, The Quicksands of Society '." 

“But surely—" began the contributor, 
commencing to wring his hands. 

* Don't interrupt me," I said. "In 
the next place, the story is much too long." 
Here I reached for a large pair of tailor's 





“Read it all through and then 
bring it back here" 


scissors that lay on the table. ‘‘ This 
story contains nine thousand words. We 
never care to use more than six thousand. 
I must, therefore, cut some of it off." I 
measured the story carefully with a 
pocket tape that lay in front of me, cut 
off three thousand words, and handed 
them back to the author. “These 
words,” I said, "you may keep. We 
make no claim on them at all. You are 
at liberty to make any use of them that 
you like." 

“ But, please," he said, “you have cut 
off all the end of the story; the whole 
conclusion is gone. The readers can't 
possibly tell—" 

I smiled at him with something like 
kindness. 

“My dear sir," I said, “they never get 
within three thousand words of the end 
of a magazine story. The end is of no 
consequence whatever. The beginning, 
I admit, is often important—but the end! 
Come! Come! -And, in any case, in 
our magazine we print the ends of stories 
separately, distributed among the adver- 
tisements to break the type. But just 
at present we have plenty of these on 
hand. You see," I continued, for there 
was something in the man's manner that 
almost touched me, “‘all that is needed is 
that the last words printed must have a 
look of finality. That's all. Now let 
me see," and I turned to the place where 
the story was cut, "what are the last 
words here?—' Dorothea sank into a chair. 
There we must leave her!’ Excellent. 
What better end could you want? She 
sank into a chair and you leave her. 
Nothing more natural.” 

The contributor seemed about to pro- 
test. But I stopped him. 

“There is one other small thing," I 
said. ‘Our coming number is to be a 
Plumbers’ and Steam Fitters’ Number. 
I must ask you to introduce a certain 
amount of plumbing into your story.” 
I rapidly turned over the pages. “I see,” 
I said, “that your story as written is laid 
largely in Spain in the summer. I shall 
ask you to alter this to Switzerland and 
make it winter time, to allow for the 
breaking of steam pipes. Such things as 
these, however, are mere details; we can 
easily arrange them.” 

I reached out my hand. 

"And now,” I said, “I must wish you 
a good afternoon." 

[he contributor seemed to pluck up 
courage. 

“What about remuneration?" he fal- 
tered. 

I waived the question gravely aside. 
“You will, of course, be duly paid at our 
usual rate. You receive a check two 
years after publication. lt will cover 
all your necessary expenses, including 
ink, paper, string, sealing wax, and other 
incidentals, in addition to which we hope 
to be able to make you a compensation 
for your time on a reasonable basis per 
hour. Good-by.” 

He left, and I could hear them throw- 
ing him down-stairs. 

Then I sat down, while my mind was 
on it, and wrote the advance notice of 
the story. It ran like this: 


Next Month's Number of 
THE MEGALOMANIA MAGAZINE 
Will Contain A Thrilling Story Entitled 
* Dorothea Dashaway; or, 
The Quicksands of Society." 
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This CHRISTMAS ~ 
Make it ELECTRICAL 
and Have it PRACTICAL 





Electric 
Washing Machine 
$55.00 





Electric Warming Pad 
$6.50 
The successor to the 
hot-water bag 








It is ever the desire to find something new to give 
expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the growing 
trend toward sane and practical giving, the range of 
choice that is offered in electrical devices for home com- 
fort and home convenience appeals strongly to one who 


- would select for a gift that which is attractive both for 


its novelty and practicability. 


Where is the wife or mother who would not enthuse 
over a real electric vacuum cleaner, or an electric wash- 
ing machine? ‘Think of the lasting pleasure that would 
be present in a home equipped with Inter-phones which 
save useless stair-climbing. 


Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction 
much out of proportion to their cost, and for which the 
cost for electric current to operate is so low that it need 
scarcely be considered, are electric irons, coffee perco- 
lators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and warming pads. 
All of these and other electric goods are to be had in 
highest quality among the 


Western < Electric 
Home Utilities 


Anything with the Western Electric name carries 
assurance of quality and guarantee of worth. Every 
time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in your hand 
an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. The same 
degree of excellence is to be found in every other 
Western Electric article. 


Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. 
If you cannot find them at the dealers in your town, 
write to any of our houses in the cities listed below, and 
we will send literature on any article in which you are 
interested, and tell you where in your vicinity it can be 
purchased. 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal 


Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minnea; Los Angeles Winnipeg 
on Cleveland St. Pa Dallas Calgary 

Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 


Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle onton 
Savannah St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL NEED 





Electric Toaster 
$4.00 
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Do you want a job 
where you have the “Say 
so" instead of the “Do 
so"? 

Do you want a job in 
which you work with your 
brains instead of your 
hands? 


Do you want a job that 


pays you for what you 
know—and have the 
knowledge to back it up? 


You Have It! 


The International Corre- 
spondence Schools will train 
you in your own home—in 
your spare time—at practi- 
cally your own terms to qual- 
ify for the position you want. 


Can 


Tolearn all particulars Mark 
and Mail the Coupon. Mark- 
ing the coupon places you 
under no obligation, simply 
brings information as to how 
the I. C. S. can help you. 


— 


Box 9131, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without any obligation on my part. how| Il 
I mark X I 


can qualify for the position before which 


Salesmanship Civil Service 

Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

Elec. Lighting Supt. [| Stenography & Typewriting 

Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
rchi tect Show Card Writing 

Bullding Contractor 

Arehiteetural Draftsman 

Structural Engineer 

Conerete Construction 

Mechan. Engineer 


Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary En 
Plumbing & Steam 
Gas Engines 


Commereial lilustratin 
Industria! Designing 
Commercial Law 
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I present Employer __ 





Street and No. 
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The author has lately leaped into immediate 
recognition as the greates master of the short 
story in the American World. His style has a 
brio, a poise, a savoir faire, a je ne sais quoi, 
which stamps all his work with the cachet of 
the literary superman. ‘The sum paid for the 
story of Dorothea Dashaway is said to be the 
largest ever paid for a single Ms. Every page 
palpitates with interest, and at the conclusion 
of this remarkable tale the reader lays down 
the page in utter bewilderment, to turn, per- 
haps, to the almost equally marvelous illus- 
tration of Messrs. Spiggott and Fawcett's 
Home Plumbing Device Exposition which 
adorns the same number of the great review. 


I wrote this out, rang the bell and was 
just beginning to say to the secretary: 
“My dear child, pray pardon my for- 


getfulness. You must be famished for 
lunch. Will you permit me—” 
And then Í woke up—at the wrong 


minute, as one always does. 


Angel Island 


(Continued from page 64) 


“Well, what did she expect?" Honey 
asked. 

“That I'd let her keep them—that I'd 
let her fly the way Peachy did! Or— 
what do you suppose she suggested ?— 
that I cut them of now ” 

“Well, what was her idea in that?" 
Billy's tone was the acme of perplexity. 

“That as long as I wouldn't let her 
keep them after she had attained her 
growth, she might as well not have 
them at all." 


BILLY laughed. “Thats a woman's 

reasoning all right, all right. Why it 
would destroy half Angela's charm in my 
eyes. That little fluttering flight of 
hers—half on the ground, half in the 
air—is so lovely, so engaging, so endear- 
ing. But of course letting her fly high 
would be—” 

“Absurd,” Ralph interrupted. 

* Dangerous," Honey interpolated. 

“Unwomanly,” Pete added. 

“Immodest,” Billy concluded. 

“Well, I’m glad it’s all over,” Ralph 
went on. “But as I say, I give up guess- 
ing what’s changed her—unless it’s the 
principle that constant dropping wears 
away the stone. Oscar Wilde had the 
answer. They're sphinxes without se- 
crets. They do anything that occurs to 
them and for no particular reason. I get 
along with them only by laying down 
the law and holding them to it. And I 
reckon they've got that idea firmly fixed 
in their minds now—that they're to stay 
where we put them." 

Honey wriggled as if in discomfort. 
* Seems to me, Ralph, you take a pretty 
cold-blooded view of the situation. I 
guess I don't go very far with you. Not 
that I pretend to understand women. I 
don't. My system with them is to give 
them anything they ask—within reason 
of course—to keep them busy and 
happy, buy them presents, soft-soap 
them, jolly them along. I suppose that, 
personally, I wouldn't have minded their 
flying a little every afternoon—as long 
as they took the proper care. I mean by 
that not to fly too far out to sea or too 
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It's So Easy! 


No fuss, no mess—any 
woman can in a few hours 
impart to every floor in her 
home a wear-resisting, lus- 
trous surface, by using 
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Floor and Interior Varnish 





In addition to Natural Floor and 
Interior Varnish, JAP-a-Lac comes 
in twenty-one beautiful colors. En- 
tire rooms may be transformed, 
woodwork given a brilliant finish, 
furniture restored, and metal ware 
made to look like new. It is the 
handiest thing about the house for 
renewing baseboards, doors, refrig- 
erators, hardwood trim, etc. 
Jap-a-Lac Gold or Aluminum 
are in a class by themselves for 
restoring radiators, metal bedsteads, 
steam pipes, picture frames, etc. 


Ask your dealer for Color 
Cards, etc. He can introduce 
you to Jap-a-Lac_ through 
our Introductory Can. 
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THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York, Chicago, London 


Makers of Glidden's Green Label Varnishes, White 
Enamels, Endurance | Mission) Wood Stains, Water- 
proof Flat Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 
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Would Six Dollars Help? 8e» vs your 


name and ad- 
dress to-day, and we will tell you how to earn 
$6.00 in a quick, easy, dignified way. Spare 
timeisall you need for the work. No specia 
training required. We show you how. Address 
Desk 7, Subscription Staff 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Pick Out Your Typewriter —— 
and Pocket YourSaving 4 I 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Fac- 

tories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $25 to $65 

Smith Premiers $23 to $60 

Underwoods $35 to $60 

L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 

Wehaveall makes. Send for Catalog 

and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


$4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS 
d j Visible Oliver 


: 
Typewriter 
Nothing Down —Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4a month. Our booklet ls 
worth sending for because it telis 


hi you how tosave $41.50. It's FREE 
= to Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 K44 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 
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Angel Island, by Inez Haynes Gillmore 





Clear, Restful Vision 


demands that the lenses 
be held in the precise 
position that givesa per- 
fect focus and prevents 
the harmful effects of a 
deflected angle between 
the glass and eye. 


Fits-U 
Eyeglasses 


do this so constantly, so effectively 
and yet so unobtrusively that the 
wearer gets the utmost benefit from 
his glasses and moreover has the 
satisfaction of wearing the trim- 
mest, most becoming mountings 
that can be devised. 

Ask your optician to put the 
lenses he furnishes you in Fits-U 
mountings. Our new booklet, 
“Eyes Right," will interest all 
whose eyes need glasses. Write 
for a free copy. 













American Optical Co. 
Address Dept. H Southbridge, Mass. 
Largest makers of spectacles, eye- 
glasses and lenses in the world. 
NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco London 


Look for this mark 
on the Bridge 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
$50-page catalogue free. lease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


HE Chautauqua 

School of Nursing 
has trained thousands 
of women in their own 
homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week as nurses. 
Send for a copy of 
"How I Became a 
Nurse" and our Year 
Book — 248 pages with 
actual experiences of Chautauqua Nurses. 1 
Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 
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high in the air and never when we were | 


at home—so long, in short, as they fol- 
| lowed the rules that we laid down for 
| them. You fellows seem to have the 
idea if we let them do that, we'd lose | 
them. But if there's one general propo- | 
sition fixed more firmly in my nut than | 
any other, it is that you can't lose them." 

“T don't know," Billy burst in hotly, 
“which of you two makes me sickest and | 
which is the most insulting in his attitude | 
toward women—you, Ralph, who treat | 
them as if they were household pets, or | 
| you, Honey, who treat them as if they 
were dolls. In my opinion there is only 
one law to govern a man's relations to a 
woman—the law of chivalry. To love | 
, and cherish her, to do all the hard work | 
of the world for her, to stand between her | 
and everything that is unbeautiful and 
unpleasant, to think for her, to put her on 
a pedestal and worship her—to my mind 
that sums up the whole duty of man to 
woman. 

“They’re better than goddesses on 
pedestals,” Pete said. "They're creatures 
neither of flesh nor of marble, they’re 
ideals. They’re made of stars, sunlight, 
moonshine. I believe in treating them 
like beings of a higher world.” 


“I DISAGREE with all of you," Frank 
said ponderously, “I don't believe in | 
treating them as if they were pets, or 
dolls, or goddesses on pedestals, or ideals. 
I believe in treating them like human 
beings—the other half of the race. I 
don't see that they are any better or any 
worse than we—they're about the same. 
Soon after we captured them, you re- 
member, we entered into an agreement 
that no one of us would ever let his 
wife's wings grow without the consent of 
all the others. One minute after I had 
given my word, I was sorry for it. 

* You see I'm so constituted that I 
can't see anything but abstract justice. 





And according to abstract justice we have 
no right to hold these women bound to 
the earth. If the air is their natural 
habitat, it is criminal for us to keep them 
out of it. They're our equals in every 
sense—I mean in that they supplement 
us, as we supplement them. They've 
got what we haven't got and we've got 
what they haven't got. They can't 
walk, but they can fly. We can't fly, 
but we can walk. It is as though they 
compelled us, creatures of the earth, to 
live in the air all the time. Oh, it's wrong! 
You'll see it some day." 

“I never listened to such sophistry in 
my life,” said Ralph in disgust. ** You'll 
be telling us next," he added sarcastically, | 
“that we hadn’t any right to capture 
them.” 

“We hadn't," Frank replied promptly. 
*On reflection I consider that the second 
greatest crime of my existence. But 
that's done and can't be wiped out. They 
own this island just as much as we do. 












They’d been coming to it for months 
before we saw it. They ought to have 
every kind of right and freedom and 
privilege on it that we have." 

“Td like to hear," Addington said in 
the high thin tone of his peevish disgust, 
“the evidence that justifies you in saying | 
that. What have they ever done on this | 
island to put them on an equality with | 





us? Aren't they our inferiors from every | 
: : ! : E Y 
point of view—especially in physique?" | 
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Yes, Bon 
Ami is now 
obtainable in 
powder form in 
a spouted can. 
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It is of exactly 
the same materials 
as the Bon Ami you 
have always used, 
and will do the same 
work. And, of course, 
it will not scratch. It 
lathers at the touch of a 
wet cloth and is very 
easy and nice to use. 
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Bon Ami in either cake 
or powder is best for all the 
finer kinds of polishing and 
cleaning. 
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THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 






“Like the chick that’s newly hatched 


Bon Ami has never scratched!” 
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“Certainly they are,” said Honey, not 
peevishly but as one who indorses, un- 
necessarily, a self-evident fact. They've 
lived here on Angel Island as long as we. 
But they haven’t made good yet, and we 
have. Why just imagine them working 
on the New Camp— playing tennis even." 

“But we prevented all that," Frank 
protested. ‘We cut their wings. Handi- 
capped as they are by their small feet, 
they could do nothing." 

"But," Honey ejaculated, “if they'd 
been our physical equals, they | would 
never have let us cut their wings.” 

“But we caught them with a trick,” 
Frank said, “we put them in a position 
in which they could not use their physical 
strength.” i 

“Well, if they'd been our mental 
equals, they'd never let themselves get 
caught like that." 


TO LIGHTEN THE NIGHTS 
THAT ARE SIX MONTHS LONG— 
THE“ llronclao2JExíoe "BATTERY 


There recently sailed from New York an Arctic 
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RANK made a gesture of despair. He 
drew a little book from his pocket and 
began to read. 

“There’s one thing that certainly is 
to laugh about them,” Honey said after 
a silence, a glint of amusement in his 
big eyes, “and that is the care they take 
of those useless feet of theirs. Lulu’s 
even taken to doing hers up every night 
in oil or cream. It’s their particular 
vanity. Now take that, for instance. 
Men never have those petty vanities— 
I mean real men, regular fellows." 

*How about the Western cowboy and 
his fancy boots?” Frank shot back over 
his book. 

“Oh, that’s different," Ralph said. 
“Honey’s right. That business of taking 
care of their feet symbolizes the whole 
sex to me. They do the things they do 
just because the others do them—like 
sheep jumping over a wall. Their fad 
at present is pedicure. Peachy’s at it 
just like the rest of them. Every night 
when I come home I find her sitting 
down with both feet done up in one of 
those beautiful scarfs she's collected, 
resting on a cushion. It’s rather amusing 
though.” Ralph struggled to suppress 
his smile of appreciation. 

“Clara’s the same," said Pete. "She's 
cut herself out some high leather sandals 
from a pair of my old boots. And she 
wears them day and night. She says 
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she's been careless lately about letting 
her feet get sunburned. And she's not 
going to let me see them until they're 
perfectly white and transparent again. 
She says that small, beautiful and use- 
less feet were one of the points of beauty 
with her people." 

“Julia’s got the bug too." Billy's 
eyes lighted with an answering gleam of 
tenderness. “Among the things she 
found in the trunk was a box of white 
silk stockings and some moccasins. She's 
taken to wearing them lately. It always 
puts a crimp in me to get a glimpse of 
them—as if she'd suddenly become a 
normal, civilized woman.” 
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“Now that I think of it,"— Frank again 
came out of his book,—“Chiquita asked 
me a little while ago for a pair of shoes. 
She’s wearing them all the time now to pro- 
tect her feet—from the sun—she says." 

“It is the most curious thing," Billy 
said, “that they have never wanted to 
walk. Not that I want them to now,” 
he added hastily. “That’s their greatest 
charm in my eyes—their helplessness. 
It has a curious appeal. But it is singular 
that they never even tried it—if only 
out of curiosity.” 


“THEY have great contempt for walk- 
ing,” Honey said, smiling. - “And it 
has never occurred to them apparently 
that they could enjoy themselves so much 
more if they could only get about freely. | 
Not that I want them to—any more than | 
you. That utter helplessness is, as you 
say, appealing.” 

“Oh, well,” Ralph said contemptuously, 
“but what else can you expect of them? 
I tell you it is a lack of gray matter. They 
don’t cerebrate. They don’t coördinate. 
They don’t correlate. They have no ini- 
tiative, no creative faculty, no mental 
curiosity or reflexes or reactions. They're 
nothing but an unrelated bunch of in- 
stincts, intuitions and impulses—human 
nonsense machines! Why, if the positions 
were reversed and we'd lost our wings, 
we'd have been trying to walk the first 





day. We'd have been walking better 
than they by the end of the month." 

“I like it just as it is," Pete said con- 
tentedly. “They can't fly and they don't 
want to walk. We always know where 
to find them." 5 

“Thank heaven, we don’t have to con- 
sider that matter," Billy concluded. “Ap- 
parently the walking impulse isn’t in 
them. They might sometime, by hook or 
crook, wheedle us into letting them fly a 
little. But one thing is certain—they 
will never take a step on those useless 
feet.” 

“Delicate, adorable, useless little feet 
of theirs," Pete said softly as if he were 
reciting from an ode. 

“There’s something moving along the 
trail, boys," Frank said quietly. “I keep 
getting glimpses of it through the bushes— 
white—blue—red and yellow.” 

The others stopped talking. They 
scowled, bending an intent gaze through 
the brilliant noon sunshine. 

"Sure I get it!” Billy said. ‘‘There’s 
something there." 

“I don't," said Honey. 

“Nor I,” said Pete. 

“Well, I don’t see anything,” Ralph 
said impatiently. “But providing you 
ore aren’t nuts, what the deuce can it 

e? 

“Its—” Billy began. Then, “By Jove!" 
he ended. 

Something white glimmered at the end 
of the trail. It grew larger, bulked 
definitely, filled the opening. 

“ Julia!” Billy gasped. 

“And she's—she's—" 
not seem to go on. 

“Walking,” Billy concluded for him. 

“And Peachy!” Ralph exclaimed. 

“And why—and—and—” It was Pete 
who stopped for breath this time. 

“And she's walking!" Ralph concluded 
for himself. 

"And Clara!" “And Lulu!" “And 
Chiquita!" they greeted each one of the 
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women as fast as they appeared. And 
in between came again and again their 
astonished “And walking!” 

The five women were walking—and 
walking with no appearance of effort— 
swiftly, lightly, joyously. Julia, at the 
head, moved with her frank, free swing- 
ing gait of an Amazon. Peachy seemed 
to flit along the ground; there was in her 
progress something of the dipping, curv- 
ing grace of her flight. Clara glided; her 

ect of motionless movement was al- 
ribet ophidian. Chiquita kept the slow 
languid gait, both swaying and pulsat- 
ing, of a Spanish woman. Lulu trotted 
with the brisk, pleasing activity of a 
Morgan pony. 

Their skirts had been shortened; they 
rippled away from slim ankles. The 
swathing, wing-like draperies had dis- 
appeared; their slit sleeves fluttered away 
from bare shoulders. The women did 
not pause. They came on steadily, their 
eyes fixed on the group of men. i 
THE faces in that group had changed 

in expression. Ralph's became black 
and lowering. Honey looked surprised 
but interested; his color did not vary; 
Billy turned a deep brick-red. Pete 
went white. Frank Merrill alone studied 
the phenomenon with the cool, critical 
eye of scientific observation. 

The women paused at a little distance 
where the path dipped to coil around a 
little knoll. They abandoned the path 
to climb this knoll, and they climbed it 
with surprising ease—they almost flew 
up the sides. They stood there silently 
grouped about Julia. For an instant the 
two parties gazed at each other. 

Then, “What does this mean, Peachy?” 
Ralph asked sternly. 

Julia answered for Peachy. 

“It means—rebellion. It means that 
we have decided among ourselves that we 
will not permit you to cut Angela’s wings. 
It means that rather than have you do 
that, we will leave you, taking our children 
with us. We could not fly away from you 
and so we decided to learn to walk that 
we might run away from you. If you 
will promise us that you will not cut 
Angela’s wings nor the wings of any child 
born to us, we in our turn will promise to 
return to our homes and take our lives up 
with you just where we left them.” 

A confused murmur arose from the 
men. Ralph leaped to his feet. He made 
a movement in the direction of the 
women, involuntary but violent. 

The women shrank closer to Julia. 
They turned white, but they waited. 
Julia did not stir. 

“Go home, you—" Ralph stopped 
abru tly and choked something back. 

o at once!" Billy added sternly. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Clara," Pete said. 

* Better go back, girls," Honey advised. 
He tried to make his tone authoritative. 
But in spite of himself, there lingered a 
little pleading in it. To make up, he 
unmasked the full battery of his coaxing 
smile, his quizzical frown, his snapping 
dimples. “We can't let Angela fly after 
she's grown up. It isn't natural. i: isn't 
what a woman should be doing." 

Frank said nothing. 

Julia looked at them steadily an in- 
stant. "Come!" she said briefly to her 
little band. The women ran down the 
knoll and disappeared up the trail. 
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* Well, be 
marked. 

“Well, when you come to that, /’// be 
darned," Honey coincided. 

“Who was it said that God did not 
intend them to walk?” Frank asked slyly. 

“So that’ s what all this bandaging of 
feet meant,” Billy went on, ignoring this 
thrust. 
the time.” 

"You're on," Ralph said in a dis- 
gusted tone. ''Foxy little devils!” 

“Gee, it must have hurt!" Honey said. 
“They must have been torn to ribbons at 
first. Some pluck, believe me!” 

“T bet you dollars to doughnuts, Julia’s 
at the bottom of it," remarked Pete. 

“No question about that,” Frank said. 
“Julia thinks.” 

“Considerable bean too,” said Honey. 
“Well, we've got to put a stop to it to- 
night." 

“Sure!” Ralph agreed. "Read the 
riot-act the instant we get home. By 
the Lord Harry, if it's necessary Tl tie 
my wife up!" 

“T never could do that," said Pete. 

“Nor I,” said Frank. 

"Nor L" said Honey. "But I don't 
think. we'll have to resort to violent 
measures. We've only got to appeal to 
their love. I can twist Lulu right round 
my finger that way." 

"[ guess you're right," said Ralph. 
“That always fetches them.” 

“I don't anticipate any real trouble 
from this," Billy went on as though 
arguing with himself. “We've got to 
take it at the start, though. We can't 
have Angela flying after she's grown 


I! darned," Ralph re- 


URE,” said Honey, "it'll blow over 

in a few days. But now that they 
can walk, let's offer to teach them how to 
dance and play tennis and bocci and golf. 
And I'll tell you what—we'll lay out some 
gardens for them, make them think 
they're beautifying the place. We might 
even teach them how to put up shelves 
and a few little carpentering tricks like 
that. That'll hold them for a while. Oh, 
you'll all come round to my tactics after 
a while! Pay them compliments! Give 
them presents! Jolly them along! And, 
say, it will be fun to have some mixed 
doubles. Gee, though, they'll be some- 
thing fierce now they've learned how to 
walk! They'll be here half the time. 
They'll have so many ideas how the New 
Camp ought to be built, and a woman is 
such an obstinate cuss. Asking questions 
and arguing and interfering—they delay 
things so. We've got to find out some- 
thing harmless that'll keep them busy.” 

"Oh, we never can have them here— 
never in the world," Ralph agreed. “But 
we'll fix them to-night. How about it, 
old top?" he inquired jovially of Frank. 

Frank did not answer. 

In point of fact they did not “fix” the 
women that night, owing to the simple 
reason that they found the camp de- 
serted—not a sound of a woman or child 
in sight or hearing. 

*Well, there's one thing about it," 
Ralph said on their way back to the 
New Camp the next morning, “you can 
always beat any woman's game by just 
ignoring it. They can stand anything 
but not being noticed. Now our play ts to 
do nothing and say nothing. They're 
on this island somewhere. They can't 


""They were learning to walk all | 
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walk off it, and they can't swim off it, 
and they can't fly off it. They may stay 
away for a day or more or possibly two. 
By the end of a week, they'll certainly 
be starved out. And they'll be longing 
for our society. We want to keep right 
at work as if nothing had happened. t 
them go and come as they please. But 
we take no notice—see! e've done 
that once before and we can do it again. 
When they come home, they'll be a pretty 
tired-out, hungry, discouraged gang of 
girls. I bet we never hear another word 
out of them on this subject." 

The men worked as usual the whole 
morning; but they talked less. They 
were visibly preoccupied. At every 
pause they glanced furtively up the 
trail. When noon came, it was evident 
that they dropped their tools with relief. 
Tiy sat with their eyes glued to the 

ath. . 

" Here they come!" Billy said at last. 

The men did not speak; nor until they 
came to the little knoll that debouched 
from the trail did the women. Again 
Julia acted as spokesman. “We have 
given you a night to think this matter 
over," she said briefly. “What is your 
decision? Shall Angela’s wings go 
uncut?" 

“Tl cut them!" burst out Ralph, “No 
daughter of mine is going to fly. If 
you—" 

But with a silencing gesture, Billy 
interposed. "Aren't you women happy?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no," Julia answered, “of course 
we're not. I mean we have one kind of 
happiness—the happiness that comes 
from being loved and having a home 
and having children. But there is an- 
other kind of happiness of which when 
you cut our wings we were no longer 
capable—the happiness that comes from 
a sense of absolute freedom. We can 
bear that for ourselves, but not for our 
daughters. Angela and all the girl- 
; children who follow her must have the 
freedom that we have lost. Will you 
give it to them?" 

“No!” Ralph yelled. And “Go home!" 
! Honey ordered brutally. 

The women turned. 


A DEAD tree grew by the knoll, one 
slender limb stretching across its top 
| to the lake. Peachy ran nimbly along 
this limb until she came as near to the tip 
as her weight would permit. She stood 
there an instant balancing herself; then 
she walked swiftly back and forth. 
Finally she jumped to the ground, land- 
ing squarely on her feet. She ran like a 
deer to join the file of women. 
Involuntarily the men applauded. 
“Remember the time when they first 
came to the island,” Ralph said, “how 
she was proud like a lion because she 
managed to hold herself for an instant 
on a tree-branch? Her wings were help- 
ing her then. Now it’s a real balancing- 
act. Some stunt that! By Jove, she 
must have been practicing tight-rope 





| walking.” In spite of his scowl, a certain 


tenderness, half of reminiscence half of 
present pride, gleamed in his eyes. 

"You bet-you they have," Honey 
said. "They've been practicing running 
and jumping and leaping and vaulting 
and heaven only knows what else. Well, 

i we've only got to keep this up two or 
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three days longer and they'll come back.” | (TT i ii Mio RE 
He spoke in a tone which palpably he | kar 
tried to make jaunty. In spite of him- 
self, there was a wavering note of un- | 
certainty in it. 

“Oh, we'll get them yet!" Ralph said. ` 
“How about it, old fellow?" Ralph had 
never lost his old habit of turning to 
Frank in psychological distress. 

But Frank again kept silence. 

"Betchu we find them at home to- 
night," Honey said as they started down 
the trail an hour ahead of time. “Who'll | | 
take me. Come!" 

No one took him, luckily for Honey. 
There was no sign of life about the Camp | 
that night, nor the next, nor the next. | 
And in the meantime, the women had not 
manifested themselves once during the 
daytime at the New Camp. 

"We've got to do something about 
this," Ralph said at the end of five days. | 
“This is getting serious. I want to see 
Angela. hadn't any idea I could miss 
her so much. It seems as if they'd been 
gone for a month. They must have been Christmas Dawn 


AUNOU NINA 


TUN ANI 


preparing for this siege for weeks. Where S : 
the thunder are they hiding—in the uggestion 
jungle somewhere of course?” 

“Oh, of course," Honey assented. “I 
miss the boys too,” he mourned. “I Very early Christmas morning, as soon as the gray 
used to have a frolic with them every j light begins to steal into your room, we suggest that you 
morning before I left and every night | |ES tiptoe softly down stairs and see for yourself whether Santa 
when I got home." Claus has been so kind and discerning as to give you a 





“And it’s all so uncomfortable living 
alone," Ralph grumbled. He was un- 
shaven. The others showed in various 
aspects of untidiness the lack of female 
standards. 

“Im so sick of my own cooking," 
Honey complained. 

“Not so sick as we are," said Pete. 

“Anybody can have my job that wants 
it," Honey volunteered with a touch of 


Waltham W atch 


May we also suggest to the many thousand helpers of Santa Claus that a 
Waltham Watch will excite in the recipient a unique thrill of pleasure which 
will be made good by many years of accurate service and the satisfaction of 
poseessing the best of its kind. 
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surliness unusual with him. The greater number of watch buyers will do well to favor the Riverside series 
of Waltham Watches. There are styles at varying prices for men, women and 
AT NOON the five women appeared youths. They are to be had at good jewelry stores generally. We will gladly 


again at the end of the trail. In con- send you free on request our Riverside booklet. 
trast to the tired faces and disheveled | |B 
figures of the men, they presented an Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mase. 
exquisite feminine freshness—hair beau- 
tifully coiled, garments spotless and un- 
wrinkled. But although their eyes were 
like stars and their cheeks like flowers, 
their faces were serious. A dew, as of 
tears lately shed, lay over them. 
“Shall Angela fly?” Julia asked with- 


out parley. ° e 
& No!" Addington yelled. Three Books of Christmas Gif ts 


The women turned. 
* Wait a moment,” Frank called in a 


sudden tone of authority. “I’m with The Helen Marvin lrish Crochet Boo es 


you women in this. If you'll let me join h 4 : deese € 
your forces, I'll fight on your side." five designs with complete working directions of articles 


He had half covered the distance be- in Irish crochet suitable for gifts. Price, post-paid, 
tween them before Julia stopped him twenty-five cents. 


with a “Wait a moment!” as decisive E x Ha 
in tone as his own. The Embroidery Book, Volume V. 525 1e 


“In the first place," she said, “we A : A 
don't want your help. If we don't get ee K ARTE articles for the needlewoman. Price, 
en cents. 


this by our own efforts, we'll ais vane 
it. In the second place, we'll never be e a col- 
sure of it. We don’t trust you—quite. The Evelyn Parsons Cross-Stitch Book lection 
You tricked usonce. That was your fault. of unusual and beautiful cross-stitch patterns in full 
If you trick us again, that’s our fault. color. Price, fifty cents 
Thank you—but no, Frank.” x : 
The women disappeared down the trail 
while the men still stood staring. 
“Well, can you beat it?" was the only 
comment for a moment—and that came 
from Pete. In another instant, they had 
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turned on Frank, were upbraiding him 
hotly for what they called his treason. 

"You can't bully me," was his un- 
varying answer. “Remember any time 
they call on me, I'll fight for them.” 

* Well, you can do what you want with 
your own wife, of course," Ralph said, 
falling into one of his black rages. “But 
I'm damned if you'll encourage mine." 

“ Boys,” he added later, after a day of 
steadily increasing rage, "I'm tired of 
this funny business. Let's knock off work 
to-morrow and hunt them. What gets 
me is their simplicity. They don't seem to 
have calculated on our superior strength. 
It won't take us more than a few hours 
to run them to earth. By the Lord Harry, 
I wish we had a pair of bloodhounds.” 

“All right,” said Billy. “I’m with you, 
Ralph. I’m tired of this.” 

* Let's go to bed early to-night,” said 
Pete, “and start at sunrise." 

"Well," said Honey philosophically, 
“Tve hunted deer, bear, panther, buffalo, 
Rocky Mountain sheep, jaguar, lion, 
tiger and rhinoceros, but this is the first 
time I ever hunted women.” 

They started at sunrise, all except 
Frank, who refused to have anything to 
do with the expedition; and they hunted 
all day. They camped where they fell 
exhausted at sunset. They went back 
to the search the next day and the next 
and the next and the next. 

And nowhere did they find trace of 
their prey. 

* Where are they?” Ralph said again 
and again in a baffled tone. “They 
couldn’t have flown away, could they?” 

And, as often as he asked this question, 
his companions answered it in the varying 
tones of their fatigue and their despair. 
“Of course they couldn’t—their wings 
were too short.” 

* Well, it’s evident, wherever they are, 
they won't budge until we go back to 
work," Billy said at the end of a week. 
“This is useless and hopeless.” 

The next day they returned to the 
New Camp. 

“Here they come," Billy called joy- 
ously that noon. “Thank God!" he 
added under his breath. 


GAIN the five women appeared at the 
beginning of the trail. Their faces 
were white now, hollow and lined; but, as 
ever, they bore a look of extraordinary 
pristineness. And this time they brought 
the children. Angela lay in her mother’s 
arms like a wilted flower. Her wings 
sagged forlornly and her feet were 
bandaged. But stars of a brilliant blue 
flared and died and flared again in her 
eyes; roses of a living flame bloomed and 
faded and bloomed again in her cheek. 
Her look went straight to her father’s 
face, clung there in luminous entreaty. 
Peterkin, more than ever like a stray 
from some unreal, pixy world, surveyed 
the scene with his big wondering gray- 
green eyes. Honey-Boy, having ap- 
parently just waked, stared, owl-like, 
his brows pursed in comic reproduction 
of his father's expression. Junior grinned 
his widest grin and padded the air un- 
ceasingly with his pudgy hands. Honey- 
Bunch slept placidly in Julia’s arms. 
Julia advanced a little from her group 
and dropped a single monosyllable. 
* Well?" she said in her inflexible, ques- 
tioning voice. 


Nobody answered her. Instead Ad- 
dington called in a beseeching voice. 
“Angela! Angela! Come to me! Come 
to Father, Baby!” . 

Angela's dead little wings suddenly 
flared with life; they fluttered in a very 
panic. She stretched out her arms to 
her father. She turned her limpid gaze 
in an agony of infantile entreaty up to 
her mother's face. But Peachy shook 
her head. The baby flutter died down. 
Angela closed her eyes, dropped her head 
on her mother's shoulder; the tears 
started from under her eyelids. 

“Shall Angela fly?” Julia asked. 
member this is your last chance." 

* No," Ralph said. And the word was 
the growl of a balked beast. 

“Then,” Julia said sternly, “we will 
leave Angel Island forever.” 

“You will" Ralph sneered. “You 
will, will you? All right. Let's see you 
doit!" Suddenly he started swiftly down 
toward the trail. “Come, boys!” he 
commanded. Honey followed—and Billy 
and Pete. 


BUT suddenly Julia spoke. She spoke 

in the loud clear tones of her flying- 
days and she used the language of her girl- 
hood. It was à word of command. And 
as it fell from her lips the five women 
leaped from the top of the knoll into the 
lake. But they did not fall into it. They 
did not touch its surface. They flew. 
Flew—and yet it was not flight. It was 
half-flight. It was scarcely flight at all. 
Compared with the magnificent, calm, 
effortless sweep of their girlhood days, it 
was almost a grotesque performance. 
Their wing-stumps beat back and forth 
violently—beat in a very agony of effort. 
Indeed these stunted fans could never 
have held them up. They supplemented 
their efforts by a curious rotary movement 
of the legs and feet. They could not 
rise very far above the surface of the 
water, especially as each woman was 
weighted by a child—but they sustained 
a steady level flight to the other side of 
the lake. 

The men stared for an instant, petri- 
fied. Then panic broke. “Come back, 
Lulu!” Honey yelled. “Come back, 
Julia!” Billy called hoarsely, “Julia! 
Julia! Julia!" He went on calling her 
name as if his senses had left him.  Pete's 
lips moved. Words came but no voice; 
he stood like a statue, whispering. Mer- 
rill remained still; obviously he could 
not even whisper; his was the silence of 
paralysis. Addington on the other hand 
was all voice. “Oh, Peachy!” he cried. 
“Don’t leave me, Peachy! Don’t leave 
me! Peachy! Angela! Peachy! Angela!” 
His voice ascended on the scale of hysteric 
entreaty until he screeched. ‘Don’t 
leave me! Don't leave me!" He fell to 
his knees and stretched out his arms; 
the tears poured down his face. 

The women heard, turned, flew back. 
Holding themselves above the men's 
heads, they fluttered and floated. Their 
faces worked and the tears flowed freely— 
but they kept their eyes steadily fixed on 
Julia, waiting for command. 

julia was ghastly. "Shall Angela fly?" 
she asked. 

And it was as though her voice came 
from an enormous distance—so thin and 
expressionless and faraway had it become. 


e Re- 


“Anything!” Addington said. “Any- 
thing! Oh, don’t, don’t leave us!” 

Julia said something. Again this word 
was in their own language and again it 
was a word of command. But emotion 
had come into her voice—joy—it thrilled 
through the air like a magic fluid. The 
women sank slowly to earth. In another 
instant, the two forces were in each other’s 
arms. 

“Billy,” Julia said, as hand in hand, 
they struck into one of the paths that 
led_to the jungle, “will you marry me?” 

Billy did not answer. But he looked 
at her. 

“When?” he said finally. “To-morrow?” 

“To-day,” Julia said. 


UNSET on Angel Island. 

The Honeymoon House thrilled with 
excitement. At intervals figures crowded 
to the narrow door, at intervals faces 
crowded in the narrow window. Some- 
times it was Lulu, swollen and purple and 
broken with weeping. Sometimes it was 
Chiquita, pale and blurred and sagging 
with tears. Often it was Peachy, whose 
look, white and sodden, steadily searched 
the distance. Below on the sand, Clara, 
shriveled, pinched and bent-over, her 
hands writhing in and out of each other's 
clasp, paced back and forth, her eyes 
moving always on the path. Suddenly 
she stopped and listened. There came 
first a faint disturbance of the air, then 
confusion, then the pounding of feet. 
Angela, white-faced, frightened, appeared, 
flying along the trail. “I found him," 
she called. Behind came Billy, running. 
He flashed past Clara. ‘How is she?” 
he panted. 

“Alive,” Clara said briefly. 

He flew up the steps. Clara followed. 
Angela dropped to the sand and lay 
there, her little head in the crook of her 
elbow, sobbing. 

Inside a murmur of relief greeted Billy. 
“He’s come, Julia,” Peachy whispered 
softly. 

The women withdrew from the inner 
room as Billy passed over the threshold. 

Julia lay on the couch there, stately 
and still. One long white hand rested 
on her breast. The other stretched at 
her side; its fingers touched a little bun- 
dle. Her wings—but stumps compared 
with the glorious pinions of her girlhood— 
towered above the pillow, silver-shin- 
ing, quiescent. Her honey-colored hair 
arose in a huge crown above her brow. 
Her eyes were closed. Her face was like 
marble; but for an occasional faint 
movement of the hand at her side, she 
might have been the sculpture on a tomb. 

Her lids flickered as Billy approached, 
opened on eyes as dull as stones. But 
as they looked up into his they filled 
with light. 

“My husband—” she said. Her eyes 
closed. 

But presently they opened and with a 

reater dazzle of light. “Our son—" 
he hand at her side moved feebly on 
the little bundle. That faint move- 
ment seemed a great effort. Her eyes 
closed again. 

But for a third time she opened them; 
and now they shone with their greatest 
glory. “My husband—our son—has wings." 

And then Julia's eyes closed for the 
last time. 

[THE END] 
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The most cherished of all the gifts — a 


PREMO 


Give a Premo to the one you want to please the most. Whether 
it be a boy or girl, a man or woman of any age, there’s a Premo that 
will assure a Merry Christmas. 


There’s no better time to begin picture-making than Christmas 
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MY BEST CHRISTMAS 


A few months ago we asked our readers to send us stories of 
“My Best Christmas.” Thousands of letters came in. The 
three we publish below won the first, second and third prizes 


A Convict’s Conversion 





T WAS the year of 1907. Perhaps 

it is hard to understand how a man 

out of work, broke, no home, few 
friends and nothing much to look 
forward to, could say that at such a time 
he experienced his best Christmas, but 
such is a fact. It was the first Christ- 
mas in six years I had spent out ofa 
enal institute; the first one that I ever 
earned what the day really meant, that 
it was in commemoration of the birth of 
Christ, who meant so much to the world. 

In August, 1907, I was turned adrift 
into the world with a five-dollar bill, and 
a misfit suit of clothes, and a railroad 
ticket to the place I was sent from. I 
did not receive a cordial reception there, 
so I drifted around until November, 
1907, when I arrived in Chicago, hunted 
and hounded by "fly cops.” I was 
certainly up against it. 

Seeing a crowd at State and Congress 
Streets one Sunday, I became curious to 
know what was going on, also thought 
there might be a “Poke” I could lift, 
when, lo and behold, on the front seat of 
a “Psalm Singing" outfit was an old pal, 
who informed people he had now accepted 
Christ. Seeing me he told me how Jesus 
loved even men like me. 

Something in his manner convinced 
me, and on the following night Harry 
Monroe, superintendent of Pacific Garden 
Mission in Chicago, shook my hand after 
I had prayed God to help me be straight, 
and I went out to do something 1 had 
never done before—‘‘earn an honest 
living.” 

No one would hire an ex-convict; but 
finally, three weeks before Christmas, I 
secured a job as “ Bouncer” in Chicago's 
biggest lodging house, ‘‘The Vestibule,” 
receiving fifty cents a day for twelve 
hours’ work. God only knows how 
happy I was to tell the folks at the 
Mission that I was earning honest money. 

The fight to keep straight had been 
terrific. I "carried the banner" night 
after night—not a pleasant thing to do 
in Chicago during winter. Free lunch 
could be had in saloons, but my Christ 
did not go there, neither would I. Old 
pals were ready to help me, but I had 
cut loose from the whole thing. They had 
told me at the Mission, God would care 
for me, so I put it up to God to make 
good, and He did. 

You may realize what that job at 
fifty cents a day meant tome. It meant 
food, shelter, and a stimulus to the new 
hope within me. The crash came four 
days before Christmas, when I was 
called to the office by the manager and 
fired because he had heard what I used 
to be. In vain I pleaded, telling him of 
my taking God into my life; but he 
would not listen to me. 

One would think, then, that the Christ- 
mas to come in four days would be rather 
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blue for me, but it was not. The Mission 
served dinner to every "down and out" 
who would come, and I took part in the 
serving—so much so that I forgot to serve 
myself. Then I was broke and hungry— 
no home, few friends—enough ito make 
anyone downcast; but my heart was light 
because I was honest, at peace with God, 
and had worked—really worked—and 
knew I was capable to make my way if 
the chance should ever come. 

Well, it came. This Christmas I will 
be in my own home, wife and darling 
baby by my side, and my dear girl and I 
are both agreed that I shall call the 
Christmas of 1907 the happiest in my 
life because it was at that time the real 
foundation of the character was formed 
which now makes me a respected member 
of the community in which I reside, a 
valued employee of a large corporation, 

ood salary, and a future that looms 
righter every day. 

Men do come back: no matter how 
far they have gone down. The One 
whose birth we commemorate on Decem- 
ber 25th is the only Path to take, and 
my first Christmas in Him will always 
remain in my memory as the happiest 
in my life. 


[For obvious reasons no signature is affixcd to 
this communication.— EDITOR.) 


A Civil War Story 


Y BEST Christmas was in the year 

of 1863, during the Civil War. My 
father had enlisted at the beginning 
of the war and I, a young girl of ff- 
teen, together with a brother of thirteen, 
lived with our mother in a small cottage 
in the outskirts of a little village in 
Illinois. 

Mother and Father were devout 
Christians and devoted themselves to 
making one another and those about 
them happy. 

We bad been taught from infancy to 
ask God to help us in all things, so in our 
dear father's absence we called upon 
God each day to watch over him and 
bring him home to us. We anxiously 
awaited each furlough. Though short 
and far between, yet they enabled us to 
see him and be with him occasionally. 
He was home for a few days in July, and 
he told us he thought he would be able to 
spend Christmas with us. But in Septem- 
ber we received our last letter from him, 
and try as we would we could hear 
nothing of him. 

The days followed one another very 
slowly but at last Christmas Eve came. 
We had become discouraged and had not 
made many preparations to celebrate, 
for we felt we could not endure life much 
longer without some word from our loved 
one. 

At last evening came and we gathered 
for evening prayer. Our mother, who 


always conducted these services in our 
father’s absence, could hardly read the 
chapter selected. Then we knelt and took 
turns in praying for our loved one, 
though we were all weeping so we could 
scarce understand one another. 

At last the prayers were finished and 
tears dried and we arose to our feet — to 
see our father rising from his accustomed 
place near mother. He had stolen in 
unobserved and taken the place he loved 
so well in our evening worship. 

Words cannot express our joy and 
happiness over his return. He told us 
he had been severely wounded and had 
lain in a hospital for three months, and 
although he had sent us word when he 
could of his whereabouts, the letters had 
never reached us. 

Although this was fifty years ago it 
seems but yesterday, and though I have 
seen many happy Christmases since 
that time I am sure that was “My Best 
Christmas.” MRS. C. A. SLAGLE 


Unselfish Reward 


H, HOW I dreaded that first Christ- 
mas in western Kansas! We had 
come to our claim in August from a good 
town in northern Illinois, and as the cold 
weather approached I wondered whether 
I could ever stand the dreary winter, for 
dreary it would most certainly be, as 
my nearest neighbor was three miles 
from me. Our only little one was not a 
year old, just beginning to walk around 
and to try to talk, and one day when I 
was particularly blue my husband sug- 
ested that we have a Christmas tree for 
baby and invite all the ranchers’ families 
around us. That seemed to me a great 
idea, and I immediately set to work. I 
saw most of them the next Sunday in the 
little sod schoolhouse where we held 
Sunday school and meetings of all kinds. 
All were willing to come, but insisted 
that they too should do something to- 
ward making it a success, so we appor- 
tioned the baking, candy-making and 
corn-popping. 

I had determined to make something 
for every child that would be there and it 
seemed to me the days, which had been 
so long before, fairly flew, but what a 
pleasure it was when I had everything 
finished at least a week before Christmas! 
I told little Donald about each one as I 
made it, as he was the only one I had to 
listen to my plans, and I think he under- 
stood more than the ordinary child at his 
age for this very reason, at least I im- 
agined that he did. My husband had 
found a dead cottonwood tree down on 
the river and had brought it home and 
nailed it in a box and I had it wrapped 
with green crêpe paper. 

On the evening of the twenty-first I 
noticed that Donald did not seem well, 
and at dark when my husband came home 
from the ranch where he had been hauling 
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WHAT YOUR FRIEND WILL RECEIVE 


A year's subscription to THE AMERICAN 
MaGazine—what other gift at twice 
the price is so good? It is twelve gifts 
in one, Each month in the year it 
greets your friend anew. The beautiful 


four-page gift-card shown in the cen 
ter of the page announces your gift 
to your friend. 
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WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE 





To every reader who gives THE AMERI- 
can MaaazisE for Christmas, the pub- 
lishers will present a package of six of 


these two-page "Santa, Jr.’ Christmas 
cards in full color, the only printing 
being a beautiful Christmas verse and 
your greeting. "Santa, Jr.” is the cover 
design of the Christmas AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


“Santa, Jr.” 


When you give Tug American Macazine for Christmas 


Your friend will receive — 


the charming four-page Gift-Card announcing your gift. 
The Gift-Card will bear your name as the giver of the 
subscription, and will be our pledge to deliver THE 
AMERICAN Magazine to your friend every month for 
one year. 

The reproduction above, in the center, gives only a 
suggestion of the beauty of the first page of the Gift- 
Card. The original is die-stamped and printed in full 
color on fine white antique stock. On the second page 
is Laura Spencer Portor's exquisite verse, ‘“The Gift,” 
written especially for Tue AMERICAN Macazine. The 
third page announces your gift. 


Christmas Subscription Offers 


One Subscription — $1.50 


For one AMERICAN MAGAZINE subscription send $1.50. 
If the subscription is a gift for a friend not resid- 
ing with you, you will receive, as the publisher's 
ac 


nowledgment, the package of six "Santa, Jr." 
cards, without charge. Be sure, when you order, to 
state that it is a gift subscription. For your own re- 
newal for one year send $1.50. (To obtain a package 
of the "Santa, Jr." cards with your renewal you should 
add 10 cents. Extra sets will be sent as long as they 
last for 10 cents each.) 
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You will receive — 


in connection with each American subscription you give 
for Christmas, a package of six **Santa, Jr.’’ Christmas 
Cards with the compliments of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
'These Cards are identical in size and workmanship with 
the four-page Announcement Gift-Cards described op- 
posite, except that they omit the two last pages which 
announce the gift subscription. 

Each of these six cards makes a unique and charming 
Christmas greeting—just the thing to send to a friend you 
want particularly to please. On the second page, under 
Miss Portor's verse, **T he Gift,’’ is a space for your per- 
sonal greeting. 


In effect until 
December 15th 


Two Subscriptions — $2.30 


For two AMERICAN MAGAZINE subscriptions for one 
year each, our special Christmas price to readers is 
$2.30. Your own renewal may be one ofthe subscrip- 
tions, or both may be "gift eubscriptions." As donor, 

ou will receive, without charge, a package of "Santa, 
Je” cards for each gift subscription marked “gift sub- 
scription.” The Announcement Gift-Card will be sent 
to each person to whom you give THE AMERICAN MAG- 
AZINE unless you instruct us otherwise. (For Canadian 
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The Season for 
Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage Is Here 


Our sausage has a his- 
tory as well as a reputation. 
It is made according to the 
recipe of a pioneer ances- 
tor from Vermont—a rec- 
ipe that calls for just two 
things—choice young pork 
and home-ground spices. 

For twenty-six years we 
have made sausage from 
this recipe, making it for 
more and more people 
every year. It seems that, 
simple as it is to make, 
good country sausage is so 
rare that our sausage has 
gained considerable dis- 
tinction. 


DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 


We make each day only enough 
sausage to fill that day's orders. 
You can get it from your grocer. 

Ask your grocer about our stand- 
ing order plan which insures you 
deliveries of fresh sausage on the 
very day you want it. If your gro- 
cer cannot supply you, we can, by 
express, direct. Write us for information 
about our sausage, our hickory-smoked 
and slowly cured hams and bacon and 
our lard rendered in open kettles and 
tried out until it is very dry. Our pack- 
ages are net weight. 


MILO C. JONES 
Jones Dairy Farm 
Box 619, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


We cordially invite you to visit Fort Atkinson 
and see for yourself the Jones Dairy Farm. 











oil cake, I asked him to go and bring over 
Mrs. Miller, as she had raised a heir 
and would probably know what was the 
matter with him, and as the nearest 
doctor was twenty-five miles away. It 
was nearly two hours before they came 
and in the meantime Donald had been 
growing worse and seemed unable to get 
his breath. I used every available 
remedy, but could see that something 
must be done quickly. 

As soon as Mrs. Miller got in, she 
looked at the baby and said to her hus- 
band, who had come with them, “Get 
on a horse at once and bring Doctor 
Brown as soon as you can.” My heart 
sank, because I knew that it was only in an 
emergency that the doctor was called. 
I looked appealingly at her, and she said 
briefly, ‘‘Membraneous croup, I think.” 

From that moment we never stopped 
trying to do something that would at 
least enable us to keep my baby until the 
doctor came, but to no avail. It was 
five o'clock in the morning before he 
arrived, and our baby had been dead 
three hours. We buried him the next 
day, and to me the gay, bright prepara- 
tions we had made for Christmas were 
a mockery; and after our return from the 
little bleak graveyard I told Mrs. Miller, 
who had kindly accompanied us home, 
*she could take the stuff and do what 
she liked with it, there would be no 
Christmas for me." 

“Very well," she said, “but do you 
realize how many will be disappointed? 
The children have looked forward to this, 
and if you could go through with it I 
believe you would feel better than to 
drop it. Try it—won't you, dearie? I 
know just how hard this is for you, for I 
have been through the same experience, 
but if we can be big and unselfish enough 
to think of others we will find more com- 
fort for the great loss than all the grieving 
one can do." 

At first I could not consent but at last 
I did so. From that time until Christmas 
Eve some of the neighbor women stayed 
with me and we had everything ready. 
We had planned to have gines Christ- 
mas morning and have a dinner after the 
presents were given to the children. By 
nine o'clock nearly all were there, the 
children eager and excited. One family 
had just come into the neighborhood and 
were still living in their wagon. They 
were invited, and when I saw the thin 
clothing on the baby I got out some of the 
precious little garments I had carefully 
packed away and put them on the tree 
with the little one's name written on 
them. It almost seemed to me as if 
little Donald was there helping in his 
sweet baby way to make others happy. 

It was the most strenuous Christmas 
Day I ever experienced, and I was so 
worn out that night that I slept for the 
first time since my baby died; but I know 
that at no time in my life have I ever 
had as perfect a Christmas as that one 
on the Western plains, with the most 
unselfish and generous people I had ever 


| seen, and where “Peace on Earth, Good | 
Will to Men" was not merely a motto, 


but was the sentiment of every heart 
there from the roughest cowboy to the 
innocent children. It is the one great 


| Christmas Day that I shall ever keep in 


the treasure-box of memory. 


MAE C. PATRICK 
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The Star Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 


Made round, square or oval, of specially 
prepared asbestos, covered with heavy 
double-faced cotton flannel. Folds con- 
veniently. Special sizes to order. 


Doily, Chafing-Dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “Star.” 

. Booklet on request. 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
160 W. 62d St. Chicago, Ill. 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
i Applied to central draught lamp or gas 
: jet (naked flame or mantie burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. H.P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave., S, E. Minneapolis, 
Minn,, writes: ''Giant Heater is a perfect suc- 
cess. | would not be without it in my home." 


Price Complete, Charges P: 
BRASS, $1.50. NIGKEL ELATED $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 143 Temple 8t., Springfield, Mass. 


BRENA COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 
Gainesville, Ga., among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College 
of highest grade; Conservatory in affiliation. The South's repre- 
sentative among national colleges for women. Students from 30 
states. Catalogue and booklet, ‘‘The Brenau Girl," on request 


NEW YorK, Binghamton 
Certificate adinits 


dy Jane School for to Vassar, Smith, 


Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 
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WORRIED ABOUT BABY ? 
GET HOLSTEIN COWS' MILK 


How seldom the breast fed baby causes any serious 
anxiety! But when it's necessary to find a substitute 
for Nature's food, trouble usually begins. 

You can avoid all the worry and anxiety that usually 
accompany the use of cow's milk, if you will take careto 
use Holstein milk, the very nearest thing to breast milk. 

In Holstein milk as in breast milk there is only a 
moderate amount of cream (or butterfat) and it is in the 
e curds formed 

In common milk the average fat globule is twice the 
size of those found in Holstein milk and the curds 
formed are coarse, heavy and likely to cling together 
in a solid mass, 

You can easily see how much more suitable for infant 
feeding Holstein milk is and why the great specialists 
agree in recommending it. 

Holstein milk costs no more than ordinary milk. If 
you have any difficulty in securing it, write us. 

MAR for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein 
Milk. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
2 B American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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ship," she said in low voice. ‘ You— 
cannot —force me into—anything against 
my will." 

" Nor have I any desire to force you to 
do anything against your will. I have no 
intention of asserting my rights as your 
husband in a way obnoxious to you. 
Neither have I the intention of docilely 
accepting. your decree of virtual sepa- 
ration between us. I ask that you forget 
the past and meet me with an open mind, 
allowing the man I now am to win you or 
lose you. I shall either have a wife or 
not have her. 
earn your respect and love. 


Outside of 


I demand the chance to | 





our own feelings is our duty to Vance; | 


we could scarcely halve him." 


every year. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessert sweet 
is desired. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
erfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 
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sel of an advisory board including President John G. Hibben of Princeton, Dr. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Professor John C. Van Dyke of Rutgers, Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard, Director William T. Hornaday of New York Zoological Park, 
and Mr. Dwight L. Elmendorf. The purpose of the Association is to make people 
acquainted with the world's knowledge by reading delightful stories and looking at beauti- 
ful pictures. Its object is to enable people to acquire useful knowledge without special 
effort so that they may come easily and agreeably to know the world's great men and 
women, the great achievements and the permanently interesting things in Art, Literature, 
Science, History, Nature and Travel. The Mentor is a magazine such as you never saw 
before; with beautiful large art gravures, crisp entertaining monographs, and a comprehen- 
sive treatment of important subjects written by the highest authorities. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, Inc., Fourth Avenue, New York 































“You would not! Oh, God in Heaven! 
You would not take Vance from me!" she 
cried. 

“Not willingly." His voice was grimly 
pleasant. Again he held out his hand. 
* Come, Gail, you cannot deny my right 
to make amends for the past. I am simply 
asking for justice. Give it to me. Don't 
force me into driving you to be fair." 

She sprang up, screaming wildly, “But 
you can't! Vance is mine! You are 
not—not—not—" But the right words 
would not come—" not—worthy—of— 
him—" It was scarcely more than a 
whisper. 

“The other George may not have been; 
I am," was his reply. Humor illu- 
minated his face again. "He agrees with 
me. He told me just now that he loves 
me better than anyone, except his mama." 

"Oh!" It was a heartbreaking cry. 
She buried her face against the chair back, 
moaning pitifully. 

“Gail!” He bent over her. “My 
own dear girl! I didn't mean to hurt 

ou so. I ask only that we be friends till 
win you or lose you. Perhaps with 
such a past I should be more humble and 
ask nothing. But I simply can't get the 
proper connection with that past to make 
it seem my responsibility to atone for it. 
But I don't want you without your love.” 
He twinkled again. “Really, you're not 
my wife, you know. J didn't choose you. 
Nor did you choose this me. Let us 
begin all over again, dear.” 

She looked up at him curiously, try- 
ing to fathom what manner of man he 
really was. Beneath the gay banter of 
his smile she read purpose, an unflinching 

urpose that could indulge laughter and 
Hadinage without swerving a  hair's 
breadth. And strangely, as she read his 
strength, her own failing strength revived. 

As she still stared at him in contem- 
plation the door opened and Vance 
appeared. 

“ Excuse me,” he apologized, “I thought 
you'd surely be through talking by this 
time." He sidled up to his “father.” 

“Did you truly mean you'd go riding 
with me, Papa? Oh!”—clapping his 
hands at the affirmative shake of the 
head—“Oh! bully! What was it you 
called me? Partner? and it means—?” 

“That you and I are to be pals—and 
that means that we're to stand by each 
other through thick and thin; that if we 
get down to our last dollar—or dime 
perhaps—we'll share it. And with a 
smile, partner, always with a smile." 

"Do you hear, Mama. Papa and I 
are to be pals! Oh! oh!" jumping up and 
down in his joy. 

"Yes, partner," repeated the man. 
" And your mama and 1 are to be friends, 
good true friends, who trust in each 
other's fairness and will play square by 
each other always. Isn't that right, 
Gail." 

She rose and held out her hand. 

“Yes, friends," said she, and forced 
herself to smile. 


XI 
THE atmosphere of the Riverside 


house was charged with excitement. 
The housekeeper, a portly matron with 
iron-gray hair and double chin, the butler, 
portly and bald, the up-stairs girls and 
the parlor maid, near-pretty young things, 
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the fat cook, Miss Lauder the governess, 
Gregory, Bryan, and the other retainers 
of the household, all anxiously awaited 
the return of the master of the house. 
Gail's first impulse had been to discharge 
the whole retinue and replace them with 
servants that had never known the real 
Orcutt. She feared the quizzing eyes of 
their servitors more than those of friends. 
Experience had shown her that they were 
more discerning of trifles. Eyes open to 
details would find many differences be- 
tween the two men that had escaped her, 
carefully as she had studied them. 

Second thought told her that however 
great the risk it must be taken. To 
discharge the old servants in a body and 
engage new would arouse suspicion out- 
side her walls that would not end till 
the truth—or something damagingly near 
it—had been reached. The newspapers 
were again giving their readers the Orcutt 
case in prominent headlines. Moraliz- 
ing editorials were appearing. The joke 
makers added their share, finding the 
“lost memory" and “double personality" 
rich material for their pens. 

She would take her chances with the 
servants, trusting them to invent their 
own explanations for whatever differences 
they discovered. Having invented an 
explanation, they would believe it against 
any and all proof to the contrary. She 
harked back to the talk she had had with 
Judge Allison, the pregnant talk upon 
which she had builded George Orcutt’s 
escape. He had said that the charm of a 
mystery lies not in its actual solution, but 
in its vulnerability to innumerable solu- 
tions, and that a mind, especially the un- 
trained mind, once inoculated with its 
own intoxicating "discovery" is immune 
to every other, professional deceivers hav- 
ing thrived through all the ages on this 
trait in human kind. 

She gave no information to her house- 
hold save that Mr. Orcutt had recovered 
from his illness except for loss of memory 
of people and places, and that he was to 
return home. The newspaper information 
about the lost memory and double per- 
sonality came from the sanatorium. And 
though this was of the most meager sort 
it afforded sufficient ammunition for the 
reporter. Books on double personality 
were quickly scanned and their contents 
used as material out of which to weave a 
marvelous psychological story with 
George Orcutt as the central figure. The 
information was given out as though 
coming directly from Doctor Underwood. 
He did not dispute this, allowing both 
the public and Gail to believe that be had 
been correctly reported. 

That Morris Underwood, noted for his 
penetration and canny wisdom, should 
mistake fiction for fact, inspired Gail with 
new courage. Her spirits rose with a 
bound that almost carried her doubts 
away, bringing her perilously near to the 
self-hypnotic state of belief that desire 
so often induces. She found herself 
smiling fearlessly at the gruff alienist as 
she bade him 2diek. 

Orcutt, for such he must be called, 
held the doctor's hand a long while in 
parting. 

“You haven't seen the last of me," 
said he soberly, a note of affection in his 
voice that brought an answering gleam 
to the beady eyes behind the big spec- 
tacles. “I’m coming out to talk with 
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“I can make you 


A CONVINCING 
SPEAKER" 


says Grenville 
Kleiser 







Grenville Kleiser (former Yale in 
of instruction by mail, has taught 
on all occasions. 
Course which can show such unr 
practicability. 


speedily and surely teach you 
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able to address an audience of one or a 
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life—simply by signing and sending the 
Coupon below. The unmistakable proof 
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you as often as you will let me. And 
you're to make our house your city head- 
quarters, remember. I’ve told you all 
this before and am simply emphasizing 
it now. I’m feeling very much at sea; 
you're my one landmark. Don’t desert 
me, Underwood." 

"You can depend on me to see you 
through," replied the doctor, and his 
laugh held a deeper meaning than any of 
his hearers realized. He stepped back, 
smiled encouragingly at his ex-patient, 
Bryan moved the lever and the car shot 
down the driveway and out upon the 
road. 

“We're off," cried Vance. "We're off 
for home, Papa." The child sat between 
the two on the wide back seat of the big 
car. Orcutt looked humorously over his 
head at Gail. 

“Were off for somewhere; destination 
unknown is as near as we can say it, 
isn't it?" 

"Papa!" Vance caught an arm in both 
hands. "You're going home. And you 
and [ are going riding in the morning. 
You haven't forgot that?" anxiously. 
"And you're going to stay home lots 
more'n you used to. You've promised 
me." 

"And you say my horse has a white 
star in his forehead. I always like a 
horse with a white star in his forehead, 
if his legs are good," bantered the man. 

"His legs?" Vance looked disturbed 
for a moment; then relievedly, “But you 
bought him, Papa! Of course his legs 
are good. You told me once, the time 
I went riding with you before," proudly, 
"that you always knew a good nag even 
when you were a little boy, and that city 
boys don't know about horses." 

"A city boy? Was I a city boy? I 
have a curious feeling that somehow the 
city and I are only speaking acquaint- 
ances. I should have said I was raised 
in the country. Where else did I learn 
about birds and insects— and berries and 
wild flowers and a mass of woodlore? 
The doctor and I never walked in the 
woods that I didn't surprise him with my 
intimate acquaintance with it and its 
habitants." 

He was speaking to himself, medita- 
tively, his brow puckered in the painful 
task of trying to catch the elusive some- 
thing that seemed always on the point of 
being caught, and always, at the seem- 
ingly crucial moment, evading him. 

"You had a summer home on the 
Hudson," came Gail’s voice quickly, 
"and you attended a preparatory school 
at some little town in New Jersey, I 
think.” 

“Why, Papa, don't you remember what 
you did when you were a little boy?" 

* Dear," Gail's voice was beseeching, 
“T told you that Papa had forgotten all 
about the things he used to do, and the 
people he used to know. I thought you 
understood." 

“Yes, but I didn't know you meant he 
had forgotten the things he did when he 
was a boy. I don't see how he could for- 
get that!” 

The man laughed so heartily that Gail's 
set lips relaxed. 

“You say you got my letter and have 
learned the names of the servants," she 
asked. “I thought it would make it 
less confusing for you and for them." 

"Yes," he laughed. "It's a good thing 
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| I’ve grown accustomed to so many at- 
tendants at the hospital, otherwise the 
thought of those twenty servants would 
be more disquieting than you can imagine. 
I have a feeling that I've bossed a crowd 
of men around, but | can’t seem to accept 
the fact of white-capped and obsequious 
females as being natural to me and my 
house. Did we always have so many 
maids?” 

"Why, Papa!” Vance’s voice was shrill 
with remonstrance. ‘ You know we have. 
Why Perkins said you could keep a 
hundred servants on the jump. And it 
was the maids you liked to wait on you 
always.” 

“Papa has forgotten, dear.” She 
looked straight at Orcutt for the first 
time that day. “I think it would be 
well not to speak too freely about the 
change you feel within yourself. It is 
not easy for others to accept the situation 
as itis. It is so strange that-—” 

“To make them see it straight it must 
be presented obliquely," he concluded, 
smiling. “I accept your advice. But we 
mustn't exclude the boy; he'll soon learn 
that his papa is really two men." 

"Oh! that's why you're so much nicer," 
cried. the boy. “This man understands 
a boy better or—something. You were 
always pretty nice, but now you're bully. 
But- I—wish—this man didn’t use such 
big words." 


The man laughed, though again un- | 


satished questioning appeared in his eyes. 
"[ thought I was a very unpretentious 
speaker, Vance. 
el ,» 
plify my vocabulary. 


“There you go again!" The child was 


seriously disapproving. “You use bigger | 


words than Mama. The other— man — 
didn't. And I liked it. It's tiresome to 


plained, and "less they are explained I 
don't know exac'ly what's meant, and I 
like to know exac'ly." 

The car stopped. 

“Home!” cried Vance. 

The man looked quickly at the impos- 
ing stone structure. "Home?" he said 
blankly. “Home?” 


XII 


“LIOME?” Orcutt repeated the word 

again a few hours later. He stood 
in George Orcutt’s room by the mantel, 
an elaborately carved mantel of bac- 
chantes in marble. Over his head, dis- 
porting themselves against a background 
of soft blue, were other graceful nymphs, 
done by the master hand of the man 
Orcutt had killed. Still others of ivory 
and of bronze stood on pedestal and 
brackets; and these were but a beginning. 
The walls were covered with pictures of 
female beauty, scantily draped, if draped 
at all. 
painted on the head and the foot boards of 
| the great canopied bed; the canopy was 
embroidered with laughing sprites. 
rare tapestried screen added other ravish- 
ing Visions. 

More than all Gail’s words the room 
told him what sort of man the “other 
George Orcutt” was—the man he be- 
lieved himself to have been. He stood 
there, faint with a strange nausea. There 
| was nothing in statue or painting or 
tapestry that was offensive in itself. Any 
one or any half-dozen of the portrayed 
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nymphs might acceptably grace the room. 
But the emphasis was on woman, and not 
art. It was art solely for the sake of 
revealing woman, her beauties and seduc- 
tiveness. 

Nor was his room all that caused his 
sickening sense of disappointment and 
his feeling of oppression. The whole 
house appeared crowded to him, over- 
burdened with furniture and rugs and 
endless works of art. He admitted that 
it was harmonious in color and arrange- 
ment, but it did not bring the “home” 
feeling to him. He felt rebellious against 
it and the ceremonious servants and the 
formalities of the dinner table. He felt 
alien to the house and everything in it, 
and wondered how he was to adjust 
himself to an environment that, however 
old, persisted in seeming new. In the 
midst of his meditations, Jackson, the 
butler, appeared. He carried a salver 
holding a decanter and glass. 

“Tve brought yuh some apricot brandy, 
sah. You never was overfond of wine 
an’ I noticed yuh didn't drink any at 
dinner, sah. Brandy was always yuh 
favorite—yuh ordered this just before 
yuh was ill.” 

“Wait!” Orcutt stayed him as he 
lifted the decanter. “You’ve been with 
us a long while. How long, Jackson?” 

“About twenty years. Í came to your 
fathah when I was eighteen and you 
twelve. And I came to you and Mis’ 
Orcutt when you was married, sah." 

“Do you find me greatly changed, 
Jackson? The truth now. am so 
changed in my feelings and my views 
on things I want to know how I seem to 
you who have known me for years.” 

“Well, yuh look a little different, sah,” 
said the man cautiously. He was a 
mulatto, with little look of the negro in 
his features, and with a shrewdness and 
natural intelligence recognized by his 
employers and the other help, all white. 
That and his long years of service in the 
Orcutt family made him the virtual head 
of the serving force. 

“How?” 

The man hesitated. “Yuh ain't been 
drinkin’ hard foh a long time. P’raps 
it's just that you look sober, sah.” 

“So you're bringing me some brandy 
to see if you can make me look natural— 


eh? I'll cut out all liquor for a while, 
Jackson. Come, tell me how I am 
different." 


“That’s your forehead an’ your hair 
an' beard an' body, sah; but the nose 
seems smaller, the swellin’ gone down 
more'n likely. But the expression of the 
eyes an' the laugh an' the speech, sah, 
are considerable different, considerable, 
sah." 

“But why should they be?” questioned 
the other irritably. 

Jackson cleared his throat. 

“I think the answer to that is simply, 
sah, that it always happens." 

"Always? You mean the times that 
I've been like this before?" 

* No, sah, I nevah saw you like this 
before. But it happens to all the other 
persons who have a double personality. 
The outward man always changes along 
with the inner one, sah, ‘As a man thinks’ 
the Bible has it, sah." 

Orcutt shook his head, 
belligerently. 

"But why haven't you seen me this 


somewhat 
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way before? For I must have been some- 
times during the twenty years you've 
lived with us, to have learned the things 
I know now and didn't know before—by 
all accounts." 

“Yes, sah, you have been, only—" 

“Go on!" impatiently. 

* We've not been fair to you, Mastah 
George," said Jackson, a faint huskiness 
in his throat. “No, sah, we suhtainly 
have not. The times you were away, sah, 
we always thought—" 

“The times I was away! Ah! And 
those, Jackson? How often? When? 
Where did I go?" 

“That’s just it. No one evah knew 
where you went, sah, yuh would dis- 
appear foh weeks at a stretch, and we all 
thought—” He coughed deprecatingly. 
“Well, sah, we didn’t think you was 
reading scientific books and doing serious 
study, sah?" 

“And I was." 

“Yes, sah, you were a-doing that very 
same. We all owe you considerable 
apology, Mastah George." 

Orcutt tapped his fingers against the 
mantel shelf. 

"Away from home for weeks at a 
stretch," he mused. “About how many 
times, Jackson? And how long were the 
periods between my  disappearances, 
would you say?" 

Jackson meditated a little. 

“You disappeared several times a year, 
sah, for the past ten years." 

"And everybody thought I was on a 
debauch and let me alone," said Orcutt. 
“So nobody knew where I was.” 

Jackson bowed acquiescence. 

"No, sah, nobody knows. But yuh 
were busy with some mighty interestin 
things, I see now, Mastah George. 1 
overheard you talking about books and 
things at the dinner table," he explained. 
“You were a very busy man while you 
were away those times, and I think a— 
uh—" 

* Decent one," completed Orcutt. 

“Yes, sah. But it's always that way— 
one good personality and one—uh, one 
not so good, sah." 

“You seem well versed on the subject 
of dual personalities, Jackson. I see that 
some of the newspapers claim I'm faking. 
If so, I'm doing it pretty well—eh?” 

Jackson chuckled. 

“You could always see the funny side 
o' things, you're like your old self that 
way, sah." 

“My old self!" Orcutt took up the 
word. ‘That old self is a stranger to me, 
Jackson, and this new self somewhat of 
a stranger to you, Í sup ose?" he laughed. 

“Yes and no, sah. You're different, of 
course, sah. But I expected you would 
be." 

Orcutt straightened up. 

“Look here. I’m not faking. Get 
that out of your head, Jackson." 

“You misunderstood me, Mastah 
George,” returned Jackson, with dignity. 
“According t' the books on double per- 
sonality, two personalities are two per- 
sonalities, whether they’re in two bodies 
or in one body, sah, and it’s natural to 
expect to find two men more unlike than 
like, sah." 

*So I'm all right according to the 
rules," grinned Orcutt. “I’m glad I'm all 
right according to something, for to myself 
I'm about the queerest fish in five seas." 
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“You'll get used to youhself after a 
little, Mastah George," consoled Jackson. 
"And we-all will get used to you. The 
new self is—uh—a mighty likable sort, 
sah." 

Orcutt laughed, 
pleasure. 

“Thank you, Jackson. No, no brandy, 
and nothing more for to-night." 

"Good night, Mastah George," 
turned the man, departing. 

“Wait!” 

Orcutt held a book in his hand. 

“Jackson, ‘George W. Orcutt’ is written 
on this fly leaf. This isn't my writing." 

Jackson eyed the sprawling hiero- 
glyphics. 

‘I take it, sah, that you write a close 
fine hand, very legible; isn’t that right, 
sah?" he queried, a triumphant smile 
hovering on his lips. 

“H-mm!” chuckled Orcutt. “So that 
may happen too! You've gone pretty 
deep into double personality, I see, so 
Pll take your word for it that I'm the 
simon-pure article. I’m waiting to study 
it first-hand in myself.” 

Jackson chuckled in answer. 

“Its suhtainly funny, but each per- 
sonality seems always t’ scorn the other 
one, sah. No matter how one personality 
does a thing, it’s a good guess that the 
other'll do it just the opposite.” 

Orcutt looked at the utle after Jackson 
left. “La Bête Humaine” he read, and 
flung the book savagely to the floor. 


XIII 


a boyish laugh of 


re- 


RCUTT went to bed, but not at once 

to sleep, and not under the canopy 
embroidered with dancing houris. He had 
installed himself and personal effects in 
another suite, turning his back in disgust 
on the nymphs and bacchantes. He 
could not accept the past that those 
rooms thrust so avowedly upon him. And 
he had begun to question his own ex- 
planation for the change in himself. Hour 
after hour he lay and tried to find a 
solution that would satisfy his mind. 

At the end he turned over to sleep with 
a disgruntled groan: 

“Whether I feel the part or not, I am 
George Orcutt, there's no question as to 
that. At some stage of my life I've been 
a beast, and the sooner I accept the dis- 
gusting truth the better. Only—" 

But the curtain had rung down on a 
sleeping household, as tranquil as though 
the drama had ended rather than just 
begun. 

XIV 


ANCE clapped his hands and laughed 

gleefully, a performance he had done 
many times the past hour. His "papa" 
had just tied a last glittering ornament 
on the topmost spray of the Christmas 
tree, and it now stood fully bedecked with 
tinsel and burnishings and many-colored 
electric bulbs. 

" Now for the presents,” cried the boy, 
his childish treble shrill with excitement. 
“Tve got all the little ones piled together 
for the top branches, and I'm going to 
climb up and tie 'em on.” 

" Let Papa tie those, Vance; you tie the 
ones on the lower branches." 

“But I like the climbing up and leaning 
over to reach the places, it's not just the 
tying 'em on," cried the boy. 
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* Would you like to fall and hurt your- 
self? " 

* No; but he likes to feel he might fall 
and hurt himself, break an arm or leg, 
and then not fall," laughed Orcutt. 

The man and the boy looked at each 
other and both twinkled with a mirthful 
understanding between them. The child's 
head was thrown slightly back, his slight 
figure in its white serge suit held with the 
dignity of a general, his already flushed 
face kindling with a new delight. He 
turned to his mother. 

"Papa knows because he was a boy 
once himself. . He always knows," he 
continued. "Women know how girls feel 
"bout things, I guess, but they just never 
know exac'ly how a boy feels." His tone 
was aggrieved. “And they always say 
to a boy, ‘You don't want to do that!’ 
Just as though they know what he wants 
to do!" 

“Condemned by a jury of my peers!" 
Gail’s laugh was as gay as a bird’s trill. 
“All right, Vance. But let me warn you 
that a broken arm feels worse than the 
mumps. I know, I’ve had both.” 

“But I won't break my arm," he 
answered stoutly. “The fun's in not 
breaking it, like Papa says." 

“As deed says." 

"As Papa says," he repeated docilely. 
“As—Papa—says,” trying to impress the 
correction on his memory as he had been 
taught. ‘‘Now, Papa! the presents! the 
presents! 

There were packages of various sizes 
and shapes, two big hampers full, all now 
of one identity in their white tissue and 
holly ribbons. Christmas had been kept 
always as regarded its letter in that house, 
but its exuberant spirit had not before 
found a place there. The wife's pride 
had not allowed her to have a family tree, 
with the head of the family so prominently 
absent. She couid not blind herself to 
its irony. 

More ironical yet was the present 
situation. But not to Gail’s present 
seeming. The "tragedy queen" had 
given place once more to the “dryad.” 
Her Latin inheritance of blood was upon 
her, an excessive buoyancy that made 
her conscious only of the joys of the hour. 

She had been thus for three months, 
since the day of Orcutt’s home-coming. 
Free from the suspicions of the servants 
that she had dreaded; free from Doctor 
Underwood's suspicions—as she believed; 
the new Orcutt accepted complacently, 
even if curiously, by friends and acquaint- 
ances; Vance happy beyond words; and 
the man playing his róle of friend to the 
letter! All this provided an anesthesia 
that quieted her fears. As people in the 
throes of war and disaster throw them- 
selves with abnormal abandon into 
ephemeral gaieties, so did Gail avidly em- 
brace the feast the gods in a lenient mood 
had allowed her. 

She had never known a man like this 
one; she had not even known that such 
existed. It had been her rather vague 
belief that a man who was interested in 
the mysteries of the universe and in 
problems beyond the simplest additions 
and subtractions that life presents, was 
necessarily old, or fusty, or intolerant 
of ordinary intellects, and excessively 
tiresome to live with. 

She had been at first bewildered by his 


conversation, conversation not meant to 
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Loon of the Bell System 


Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service for less money. 


On the average, the OE 
of this SON pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth-. 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 
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At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vastl 
increased. Today he can talk 
to an average of five times as 
many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell System, 
which brings together the as- 
sociated Bell companies and 
the communities they serve. 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest ser- 
vice at the lowest rates. 
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instruct her but to pass the time between 
them that he insisted they should spend 
together, so many hours each day. He 
talked about the things he knew best, 
the knowledge of which had cut so deep 
into his brain that their tracks had with- 
stood the shock that obliterated all 
memory of purely personal experiences. 
It was seemingly no more natural for him 
to breathe than to discuss the whys and 
wherefores of life and the underpinnings 
of the world that harbored him. It was 
his matter-of-course way of interjecting 
profundities into the conversation, and 
his pervasive humor and a delightful 
boyish spontaneity of expression that 
made it possible for his interest in his 
subjects and something of their tenor to 
reach to Gail's understanding. Secretly 
she bought books on sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, and read them, mostly to her 
confusion. 

It was largely her excited delight in 
these novel intellectual discussions that 
blinded her to the dangers of the intimacy 
they brought. Philosophy and science 
seemed such safe, impersonal subjects. 

nd it was such a new and wholly de- 
lightful sensation to use her thinking 
powers that she was absorbed in the verv 
novelty of it. She basked in the warmth 
of this strange and most entrancing 
friendship, without stopping to ask where 
it was leading them. 

She had grown to think of him as a rela- 
tive, as one who belonged by right to the 
family. He was Vance's father, not in the 
flesh, but in spirit. The curious sensation 
that she had felt when Vance first called 
him “Papa” had passed. He was her 
boy's godfather—had come to be her 
attitude of mind. And ''Papa" said by 
the child held a wholly different content 
for her than its correlate “Mama.” But 
Vance had said the two pregnant words 
so many times this Christmas evening, 
had included them together so closely in 
his holiday spirit of happiness, that even 
she, knowing the truth, believed almost 
that the three were one family. 

It was as though he had always been 
there—and would always be there. He 
surrounded her and Vance with such an 
atmosphere of being cared for, was so 
chivalrously protective! George Orcutt’s 
neglect had made her peculiarly ap- 
preciative of this other man’s courteous 
attentions. And they were given so 
unconsciously, as though not to serve 
her would be the unnatural thing. 

She had paraded him before her world 
with a pathetic pride in his possession, a 
husband who honored her and of whom 
she was not ashamed! Joy in this revela- 
tion had mingled with even her first fear 
of discovery. Which fear was groundless, 
she soon found. 

She had found, also, that society, trades- 
people, friends, everyone—save the new 
Orcutt himself and some of the servants 
who held to the theory of a double per- 
sonality—accounted for the change in him 
on the ground of his now being sober. 
Her dread that his broad knowledge would 
arouse suspicions was quickly allayed. 
He had not displayed his erudition to her 
social friends. He was singularly silent. 
He conversed at length only with her 
and Doctor Underwood, a matter that 
delighted her personally, even outside 
the question of his betraying himself. 
That he should talk to her as an intellec- 
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tual equal and not merely as a woman to 
be prattled to! She was as vain over this 
as a peacock, and laughed to herself over 
her vanity. 

These things were in her mind as she 
helped to dress the Christmas tree, a | 
treat that Vance had insisted that only 
himself and his papa and mama should do. , 

“The presents are all on," the child 
cried. "Now, Papa, a romp! Let's see 
if I can climb up to your shoulder hand 
over hand.” 

Gail fingered the holly in her hair and 
smiled tenderly. How beautifully he 
helped Vance without the child’s know- 
ing it. 

"There!" The man swung the little 
figure in the air, then set him on his feet 
and pressed the call bell for his governess 
to come and take him to bed. 

Gail waited to arrange Vance's presents, | 
the man drawing them forth from their | 
hiding places. She stood a moment and 
looked the tree over, then held out her 
hand to Orcutt. 

“Good night. I have still a few things 
in my room to get ready.” 

She assumed the air of mystery that had | 
been Vance's for the past week, and 
whispered, '' For—you—” 

“What I want is right here," said he, 
and took her in his arms and kissed her. 

(To be continued) 
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on Eighth Avenue, and with one of the 
best organizations of the day, at that!— 
Russells’ Comedians. 

When the season of Russells’ Comedians 
closed I went with Annie Lewis, playing 
the part of a country boy in a piece called 
“A Nutmeg Match,” a Litt & Davis 
attraction. I played with her one sea- 
son, making so encouraging a hit that at 
the end of the engagement Donnelly & 
Girard engaged to take me on at seventy 
dollars a week to do my old specialty 
work. The pay was good at that time, 
but in the part of the country boy I felt 
I had done something like real acting, 
not very much, to be sure, but a start at 
least toward the legitimate; and I felt 
that to take up my old work again would 
be a step backward. In fact the more I 
thought of it the less I thought of it. 


It WAS late in the season and the chance 


for work was growing decidedly smaller | 


every day. It took some resolution, I as- 
sure you, to give up a certainty of a good 
salary and a steady job for a certainty in 
the other direction. But the cause of art 
triumphed in the end. I had saved up 
some money, had no responsibilities, and 
I felt that the man who a year before had 
used the snow for a blanket and had 
warmed his hands over a candle could 
weather any storm that might now over- 
take him. I went to the firm, put itup 
squarely to them, got released from the 
contract, and, having taken the plunge, 
felt better. 

Nothing turned up for a time and 
I was beginning to feel that my 
battle for art’s sake was going to cost me 
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a considerable period of idleness when 
one morning as I was shaving I knocked 
the mirror down and broke it. 

“Ah, here’s where I go out and find a 
good job,” I exclaimed, reversing the 
traditional formula. And, sure enough, 
when I made my way to the actor’s ex- 
change in front of the Coleman House, - 
who should I find standing there but | 
John Russell. . | 

* What are you doing, Dave?" said he. 

* Nothing," said I. 

“Come back with me,” said he. — 

The World’s Fair was on in Chicago, 
and Russell handed me a hundred dollars 


and told me to go out there and enjoy |. 


the exhibition for a week and then join | 
“The City Directory” company, which 
was playing the small towns in Illinois. 
At that time Russell was making prepara- 
tions to produce a play called “About 
Town." I joined “The City Directory" 
company and played with it until the 
new play was produced. But there was 
no part in "About Town" which came ' 
up to my notion of what I ought to do. | 
Hones I could not afford to put on 
airs, so I pocketed my pride and went to 
work. I squared myself with fate, how- 
ever, by doing a little innovating on my 
own account. i 

In this play I had the part of a rich 
butcher, and was to go on in the second 
act with a woman supposed to be my 
wife and sit down as one of the guests at 
a reception. I had absolutely no lines. 
My wife was dressed in the most up-to- 
date and exquisite fashion, but I had on 
a frowsy wig and unpolished boots that 
bulged underneath my dress trousers and 
gave me the appearance of being most 
emphatically bow-legged. Mr. Russell 
strenuously abjected. to my make-up, 
urging that it was a burlesque quite in- 
consistent with the character. But I 
ersuaded him that I was right and he 
et it go at that. At the proper time I 
made my entrance backward toward the 
butler, bowed to him, and then turned 
and smiled at my host. The audience 
jos with delight. All through the act 

was the center of attraction, yet not a 
single word did I speak. confess I 
learned nothing from this experience 
about acting, it was sheer buffoonery; 
yet it gave me some confidence in mv 
own judgment. 


HERE is little doubt that this en- 
^ gagement had a considerable influence 
in shaping my subsequent career. In the 
first act of "About Town" was a scene 
in a barber shop in which occurred a 
rumpus between an Italian, an Irishman, 
and a Jew. As I had nothing else to do 
in this act, Russell asked me if I would 
not take the part of the Jew. I did so, 
and that was the inspiration of the Jewish 
character I have done since. 

I had always wanted to play the part | 
of the Jew. I had seen him in exaggerated | 
type on the stage, but had never had a 
chance to observe him at short range 
until I came to New York. There I saw 
him on Broadway with his frock coat 
down to his heels, his derby hat pushed 
down over the back of his head to his 
ears, his brown excelsior whiskers curling 
in tangled luxuriance, and his shirt with- 
out a collar. And what arms he had! 

nger than other men's, it seemed to 
me; and hands that appeared to be hung : 
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on swivels, so that he could turn them 
around and around without ever revers- 
ing. I tell you, I was glad to play the 
part when Russell ed it to me. Sol 
got putty,—the right kind this time, for 
the fon of my first adventure with the 
make-up nose was with me still,—some 
black crépe for whiskers, went on, and 
made a hit. 
Mr. Russell, who had gradually taken 
a liking to me, thinking he saw possi- 
bilities in me, was Prati impressed by 
the hit I made in the pron of the 
Jew, and declared he was going to star 
me the next season. His mind was just 
then beginning to wane. The juxtaposi- 
tion of these sentences is accidental, and 
has no special significance. 
Some time later Russell was taken to a 
mad-house, and I came back to New 
York and met George Lederer, who en- 
gaged me to play in a piece called “The 
"wentieth Century Girl.” I waited for 
this engagement for weeks, but when 
rehearsals came on I found I was booked 
for a part with just one line in it. You 
may imagine my amazement at this, but 
I told Lederer Í would do it if he would 
let me introduce my Hebrew specialty. 
But he was afraid it would offend the 
Jews, and declined. I told him that he 
did not know these people; that I did; 
that I had had experience with them; 
that they were liberal enough to enjoy 
anything good, even at their own expense. 
owever, Lederer wouldn’t hear of my 
doing it, and so I quit him. I met him 
later and we had a chat about the matter. 
“I don’t blame you for giving up that 
bit," said he. 
The upshot was that he engaged me for 
his summer review, “The Merry World." 
When we came to rehearsal, I again sug- 








ga to him to allow me to put in my 
» : [I] 
ebrew specialty, but he said, “No, it 
won't do.' 
"Very good," said I; and there the 
matter ended. 


FTER we had been playing a few 
weeks at the Casino, the “Herald” 
arranged a baseball game for the Herald 
Ice Fund, to be played between actor- 
folk at the polo ground. I was to take 
part and, as we all had to go in costume, 
determined to do something out of the 
ordinary, if not startling. So I put on 
the make-up of my Jew peddler and 
played ball. It was a great hit. After 
the game Lederer came to me in a great 
hurry and said, “Can you do that to- 
night in the show?" 
ou see, he had seen how it struck the 
Jews, who were a considerable portion 
of the audience at the ball game. 

I did as Lederer suggested that night, 
and hit them right between the eyes 
with a bit; but it was too late to help the 
box office, as we left for Chicago the fol- 
lowing day. Out there, on Lake Michigan, 
I made a great success with the Hebrew 
specialty that Lederer had turned down 
in New York. The audience went wild 
over it the very first night, and, mind 
you, there was a large percentage of Jews 





there. Then I began to hear talk— 
the only true sign of success in this 
| business—then the weekly papers took 
| up the cudgels for me, the morning papers 
| fell into line, and my claim that the Jew 
was broadminded was vindicated. 
Shortly after this I signed a contract 
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201 West Street 
ji Portland, Maine - 
You should try HINDS Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP ; highly refined, delightfully fra- 


grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 
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with Weber & Fields, and remained three 
years, doing four or five burlesques a 
year. Do not imagine that burlesque 


| is a matter of slap-sticks, of the tripping 


over your own feet and falling on your 


| ear, and the rest of the comic acrobat 








business. On the contrary, it is a great 
art. It is to the actor what caricature is 
to the artist. There is a real purpose 
behind it. It must be played seriously, 
yet with a tinge of humor imparted to 
give it satire. Really, one might, because 
of its subtlety, regard burlesque as one of 
the finest forms of dramatic art. It is in 
a sense a distortion of the proportions 
of a character. The purpose of burlesque 
in the theater is to produce laughter. So 
in caricaturing a man like Irving, we 
accentuate certain mannerisms, which, 
taken alone, become ludicrous. We de- 
prive it of the balance that belongs to it, 
and the character, being one-sided, be- 
comes funny. I had a natural aptness 
for burlesque and loved to do it, which 
made my life at Weber & Fields peculiarly 
congenial. I had many offers to “‘star,” 
which I declined, not through lack of 
ambition, but because I was so happy in 


| my surroundings. 


HEN I had been with Weber & 
Fields a year and a half Mr. Belasco 
made me an offer, and I told him that 
when I was at liberty I would do business 
with him on condition that so long as I 
was under.his management he should 
furnish me with new characters. I was 
pleri the Jew with great success at 
leber & Fields, but this was a wholly 
comic character, one that produced noth- 
ing but laughter. I advanced to Mr. 
Belasco the theory that I could take that 
very same character and make it produce 
tears. Belasco agreed with me, and the 
play, “The Auctioneer,” was simply a 
transplanting of my Jew peddler into 
new and expanded surroundings. The 
piece was concocted by Charles Klein 
and Lee Arthur, who were commissioned 
to write it around me. They really did 
not know what to write, and as a matter 
of fact the piece was nothing but pifle— 
words, words, words. Mr. Belasco de- 
voted no end of time and trouble adapt- 
ing it to stage purposes. 
ut in “The Auctioneer” was the 
great character, Simon Levi. Levi stepped 
out of the burlesque, laugh-exciting char- 
acter I had made him and became an all- 
round, human being, with pathos as well 


as comedy in his make-up. It is the 
character and not the play that survives. 
Suggest "Hamlet" and the gloomy 


prince appears and perhaps the grave- 
digger, through contrast. The other 
characters and the plot are lost sight of 
under the dominance of this personality. 
Speak of Jefferson and you immediately 
see Rip Van Winkle pursuing his devious 
and more or less somnolent way. So 
great characters live in great actors and 
great actors live in great characters, one 
and inseparable. But the play is only 
the vehicle of the moment. To illustrate: 
George Washington lived through epi- 
sodes enough to make a hundred plays, 
yet how many of these are recalled when 
we stand before the marble presentment 
of that stupendous figure? 

Simon Levi was one of the greatest 
things I ever did. There is just as much 
to be done with the material of to-day 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
They do much for irri- 
tated, itching scalps, 
dandruff and dry, thin 
and falling hair, and do 
it speedily, agreeably 
and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberalsample of each mailed free, with 32-p, 
book. Address ''Cuticura," Dept. 133, Boston. 

og-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp, 
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SMARTING and CUTS 
Atall Drugdists 25 9n450%a jar 


FREE OFFER—To anyone who has not used Mentho- 
latum we will send a sample on request, or for ten 
cents in coin a large trial size package. 


The Mentholatum Co. 157 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DECEMBER 


Stop worrying aboutthis year's ChristmasGifts. 
You don't have to worry, because there is a 


new way to find them and to buy them. 


'The 


longer yourlist and the more people you have 
to plan and provide for, the more you need |? 
Vogue's two December numbers. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS NUMBER 
Ready Now 


A budget of novel Christmas Gifts, 
chosen specially for you by Vogue in 
the best shops, and indexed for quick 
reference. Among them are furs and 
jewels fit for an Empress (if there is 
an Empress on your list). Also we are 
including a great many inexpensive 
giftsthat nevertheless haveasurprising 


chic; and there are more than fifty 
appropriate gifts for men. Last but 
not least, there will be several things 
which the woman who has seen seventy 
Christmases will really appreciate. 

Gather your copy while you may; 
the Christmas Gifts Number is now 
on sale, and the supply is limited. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Ready Dec. 8th 


First aid to the last-minute Christ- 
mas shopper—a necessary supple- 
ment to the first December number, 
and alsoa singularly attractive review 
of the holiday inspirations in dress 
and entertainments. 


Both these numbers will contain a 
wonderfully complete selection of 
advertisements from the very best 
shops; to read these pages is to make 
a leisurely shopping tour through 
the smartest shops of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


And both December numbers also contain Vogue's famous offer to 
do its readers’ Christmas shopping. At a word from you Vogue 
will lift the whole burden off your shoulders—for full details, see 
the Christmas Gifts Number, now ready. 


VOGUE 


Condé Nast, Publisher 


25 cents a number 
Twice a month 


443 FOURTH AVE., 


4 dollars a year 


as there ever was with the classics. The 
classics are old, that is the only difference. 
Shakespeare’s characters are human, they 
had their passions and all the rest of it. 
In that respect they were not different 
from what people are to-day, that is, 
fundamentally; and the fundamental in 
human nature is the basis of the drama. 
Yet the actor, to become a great fi ure 
in the theater, must do the classics. Not 
the public alone, but the literary people, 
the reviewers and critics look upon the 


; man who plays the classics as a big man, 


: part, incomparably better. 











NEW YORK Twenty-four numbers ' 


much bigger than he who plays a modern 
Therefore I 
claim that the men who affect the 
classics, but who are not fitted to interpret 
them, do it either to achieve distinction 
and as a good stroke of business or 
through sheer vanity. 


I MYSELF am going to play Shylock 
not only because it is a wonderful thing 
to do, a wonderful part to play, but be- 
cause I, too, am vain. I shall play it 
from my own standpoint. To be sure, 
there is great danger of being misunder- 
stood, but there is also great promise of 
distinction from cried interpretation. 
Shylock is the only classic I want to play. 
n one or two hundred years who knows 
but Simon Levi will be a great classic. 
When “The Auctioneer” first appeared, 
Levi was appreciated, but not to the full, 
for this reason: It was a comedy part, 
had always provoked laughter, and had 
been played by an actor identified with 
burlesque. Suddenly the pathetic side 
of him was turned to the audience, and 
by that same actor who himself had 
abupuy changed from the burlesque to 
the legitimate. The public had at once 
to accept both the change in the charac- 
ter and the change in the actor. They arc 
now used to me as an actor of serious 
as well as comedy róles, and Mx I re- 
produce “The Auctioneer,” as I shall 
next season, they will be able. to judge 
Simon Levi for what he is worth—un- 
handicapped by association with a bur- 
lesque actor. 
rom “The Auctioneer” I stepped right 
into. "The Music Master." friends 
advised against this move, told me how 
foolish it was to play anything but a Jewish 
character, and warned me that the public 
would not accept me in any kind of a 
serious play. But I knew that to be an 
exploded theory and told them so. And 
subsequent events justified me. The idea 
of a man who pretended to be an actor 
being able to make people laugh only was 
absurd! Had I not produced tears in 
“The Auctioneer” as well as mirth? I 
was quite sure that “The Music Master" 
ould be a success. And in this I again 
demonstrated that it was the character, 
not the play, that counted. “The Music 
Master” is not a big play at all, but the 
character Barwig is birer even than Rip 
Van Winkle. The one great moment in 
Rip’s life is when he comes back after 
twenty years of sleep and his little 
daughter, now a grown woman, doesn’t 
know him. All the rest is comedy. But 
Barwig carries the great ume of a 
broken heart through the play until he 
discovers his daughter; a laughter 
there is in him is mixed with tears. 
After playing “The Music Master" 
three seasons, I took up “The Grand 
Army Man” for a season, and then re- 
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turned to “The Music Master." Critics 
have flattered me with the statement that 
my portrayals were true to life, which 
was curious in a way, since I never made 
a "nature study” of any one of them. I 
had no familiarity with the old German 
musician, that I remember; I had heard 
the high class German accent that I used 
with him but had really never studied it— 
I just absorbed it. And I never knew 
anything about Grand Army men. But 
I had a sound knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of human nature, which guided 
me in the shaping of the three characters. 
I have probably absorbed character all 
my life and any minute detail of manner 
of speech that I have brought out in my 
various portrayals must have been got 
in this way. 

Although “The Grand Army Man" 
was a delightful experience, I returned to 
“The Music Master" with pleasure. 
Taking on the character of Barwig again 
was like putting on a pair of old shoes. 
I was comfortable and easy in it. The 
longer one plays a part, the greater that 
part should become in his hands. All the 
great actors of the world have done cer- 
tain rôles for very long periods. Irving 
played “The Bells" off and on for forty 
years or more, Booth played “Hamlet” 
throughout his career, and only think of 
Jefferson in “Rip!” There is no such 
thing as playing a part too long. The 
mellowing process should never cease; but 
if it does, if spontaneity fails, if the actor 
feels that he is becoming at all mechanical 
in the part, he should abandon it at 
once—for his own salvation. 


HE surest danger signal is half- 

hearted applause. From this the 
actor knows that he has lost an essential 
quality of the character, and the tragedy 
of it is he cannot tell what that quality 
is or how he lost it. An actor may tell a| 
joke a thousand times and provoke 
laughter, but suddenly it fails of response. 
That’s the time for him to stop. 

In all my characters—Jew, German, or 
Grand Army man—I try to realize that 
I am the character, Levi or Barwig, not 
Warfield. In “Peter Grimm" I am Peter 
all the time. The most difficult thing in 
“Peter Grimm” was to convince the 
audience that they were seeing the spirit 
of Peter in the second act after seeing him 
in the flesh in the first act. It was the 
thing I most dreaded. I approached it) 
with fear and trembling. Beenhigg I 
had ever done before had racked my 
nerves more or less, but this was a really) 
terrible ordeal. The unreality of the 
thing, the fear of ridicule filled me with 
an indescribable apprehension. During, 


rehearsal I felt that life was not worth, ` 


living. I was sustained by my confidence 
in Belasco; but I knew that his help 
could go just so far, then it rested with 
me alone to make a serious success of it 
or a fiasco. Nor could I depend on any 
mechanical contrivance. The much 
talked-of effect of lights is boozle-foozle. 
We have done the piece at one-night 
stands where we could not get such lights 
as we wanted, and the effect was just the 
same. It was a splendid moment when 
Mr. Belasco devised the thunder and 
darkness to help my entrance. He put 
me on the scene and left me, and it was 
up to me to do the rest. I’m not writing 





this to "boost" “Peter Grimm," for by 


The Howard Watch 


NE very good way to 
show your affection 


and your high hope for 
the boy 1s to give hima 
Howanp Watch for Christ- 
mas. 


The Howarp means so much 
more than the giving. It pledges 
the young man to a fine tradition. 
It expresses so well your expecta- 
tion for him and the work he is 
to do in the world. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. 


To own a Howarp Watch is to 
be in distinguished company. It 
is identified with the life and his- 
tory of prominent Americans ever 
since 1842. It is pre-eminently 
the watch of successful Americans 
today. 

A Howaup Watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at the 


factory and a printed ticket attached— 
from the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 


Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled ` 


case at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150— 
and the EDWARD HOWARD model at $350. 


Find the HOWARD jeweler 


in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. Admiral Sigsbee has writ- 
ten a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own 
HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. Drop us a post card, Dept. H, and we'll 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


send you a copy. 


This May be a Chance for You 


Every month I mail checks of from $25 to $200 to men 
and women representing The American Magazine. Maybe 
we are not adequately represented in your section. If 


you are looking for a pleasant occupation that pays 
big, mail me to-day a postal, asking for information. 
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the time this is printed the play will be 
on the shelf. 


I have said that I was sustained by my | 


faith in Belasco. Belasco is a wonderful 
stage director. He knows more about the 
drama, I think, than any other man con- 
nected with the theater in the world. 
But, above all, you are convinced that 
he knows absolutely what he is doing, 
and you feel, you even realize, that when 
he says, “Go ahead, that's all right," 
that it i; all right. 

But no man can bring out character but 
the actor who does it. Otherwise actors 
could be made. Colleges would create 
them. As it is, actors happen—all great 
actors have happened. Duse, Booth, 
Bernhardt, Jefferson, just happened as Ni- 


agara happened. They come in the design. | 


Booth was an actor all his life—by 
inheritance. 
ever studied the parts that he played. 
He absorbed them. He knew it without 
knowing how he knew it. He was a 
wonderful soul with a beautiful voice. 
Surely, God helped Booth! 

Acting might be called the most in- 
scrutable of all the arts. If one tells you 
he knows how it is done, heis wrong. He 
does not know. Nor does he know what 
it is. The mere following of the lines is 
not acting. It rests with the actor's 
personality, his spontaneity. 

No man can play a part at the first 
performance as he can after playing it 
for years. Therefore I say acting is some- 


thing we know nothing about; if we | 


did know about it we could do it from the 
very start. 

I cannot remember a single step in my 
progress, not one! I cannot say definitely 
when I ever learned anything. It seems 
as if I had always known it. Itis a growth, 


I don't believe that Booth | 








Too Uncomfortable To Work 


You want to be warm on the icy 
strect, yet comfortable in your steam- 
heated office. You will be—if your 
undergarments are made of Improved 


DUOFOLD 


Health Underwear 
“The Ideal Wear for Business Men" 


Its patented two-fold fabric brings close- 
knitted wool outside for warmth, and downy cot- 
ton inside for perfect comfort. Widely-spaced 
stitching insures ventilation to pores and skin. 
You keep comfortable at all times in Duofold 
because it's warm, scratch-less, damp-proof, 

and snug. 
At Your Dealer. 


rate Garments. 


Union Suits and Sepa- 
All Sizes, Several Weights. 
Let us send you a FREE SAMPLE 
OF DUOFOLD MATERIAL TODAY. 
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N CUT GLASS; in | tay > Mount Beautiful Birds 
rock crystal; and in 
engraved crystal glass— 


nothing but dey will 


however. I am sure of this, since I could 
not do thirty years ago the things I am 
doing to-day—yet I am the same person. 

Acting is soul hypnosis, that all who 
play well must possess. The true actor 
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such as birds and animals. 
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» Mount Birds and Animals” sent FREE. 
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can so transform himself as to rise to 
tremendous heights, utter terrible shrieks 
of agony or fear, and convince; and the 


actor who can so hypnotize himself is a | 


tremendous person. That is why acting 
is rare, the rarest of all the arts. It is 
really something wonderful! 
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An Announcement From 
the Editor 


Send to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
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$20; second prize, $10; third prize, $5. 
Winning storiestoappearin the March num- 


ber. This competition closes December r5th. | 
“What | 


Other competitions will follow. 
I Should Do With a Million Dollars’ 
closes January I sth, same prizes, winning 
stories to appear 1n the April number. 

Be as frank and autobiographical as you 
desire. Your name will not be published 
without permission. 





Contributions to this contest will not be | 


returned except where specially requested 
and postage 15 enclosed. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE EDITORIAL 
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381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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If these two men only knew 
that Peter Smith of Kalamazoo 
had so/ved the very business 
problem which baffles them! 


And that the answers to hundreds of prob- 
lems like their’s—solved in Siegel Cooper’s, Dar- 
rell’s the Grocer’s, The National Cash Register 
Company and thousands upon thousands of 
businesses—large and small—have been col- 
lected and classified by SvsrEM to save men’s 
time and multiply their dollars ! 


All the best of this collection has been published 
in ten volumes and two magazines—and now a 9,059- 
word book has been written describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. 


Will you accept this Business Book 
—if we send it FREE? 
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pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom pur- 
chasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training men; pages 7 to 12 
with salesmanship, with advertising, with the marketing of goods 
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highest market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—the books bound 
in genuine limp leather, die-stamped in gold—for, Jess than your daily 
smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspapers. 


Will you read the book if we send it free? Are you not 
interested in new ways to increase your business or salary? 


Send no money. Just say, ''Send me your 9,059-word book. I'll read it." 
Write this to System, Dept. 48, Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago. 
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The New Story by 


Margaret Deland 


The tremendous problem of heredity in which the 
traits and tendencies of the father are visited upon the 
son, confronts Nina Morgan, the lovely heroine of 
Margaret Deland's new story "The Hands of Esau," 
now appearing seriallyin Woman's Home Companion. 
Had you been in her place, would you have accepted him? Had 
you been in his place, would you have told? Would you have 
staked your all on this one confession— if you had thought it 
might cost you her love? By not confessing— but that is the 
story—a story that combines in rare measure, the tenderness 


and power, the wisdom and charm of the well-loved author of 
"The Iron Woman" and “The Awakening of Helena Richie." 


Twelve of the Contributors to the Christmas 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Margaret Deland Fannie Heaslip Lea 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins Anne Bryan McCall 

Rose O'Neill Arthur Guiterman 

Laura Spencer Portor Margarita Spalding Gerry 

Florence Morse Kingsley Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 

Owen Oliver Roger H. Dennett, M.D. 
The Christmas 


WOMAN Ss HOME COMPANION 
All News-stands Fifteen Cents 
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The Growing Custom of 


"Gift subscriptions" 


has been met this year with an attractive offer open 
to all readers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. For a one- 
| year subscription to Woman’s Home Companion, send 
$1.50. For a year's subscription to Woman's Home 
COMPANION and a year's subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Macazine, send only $2.40, and save sixty cents. 


THE COMPANION and THE AMERICAN together for a year— your gift to 
your entire household— and at the special price to AMERICAN readers, 
$2.40, instead of $3.00. Subscriptions may be new or renewal, and may be 
sent to the same or different addresses. If you give the COMPANION to a 
friend, mark it *Gift Subscription." Then your friend will receive the 
COMPANION Gift-card, announcing your gift. The offer closes December 15th. 


Twelve of the COMPANION'S Regular Departments 


Better Babies Sam Loyd's Own Puzzle Page 

Fannie Merritt Farmer's The Exchange—Household Discoveries 
Cooking Pages Grace Margaret Gould’s 

Evelyn Parsons’ Embroidery Fashion Pages 
Pages A page for Club Women 

Helen Marvin’s Knitting and Entertainment 
Crochet Pages The Postscript Page of 

Boys and Girls Department Verse and Humor 


The Tower Room, by Anne Bryan McCall 


Address Gift Club 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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= James Montgomery Flagg 


in Words and Pictures 


O CHRISTMAS 


HE rugged coast of New England is the setting for this gripping tale. 


Here we have 


the lives of those rugged, simple, yet coastwise folk laid before us with all the fine distinctness 


of the cameo, with that fidelity to sickening detail, that sympathetic insight into the 
hearts of a rugged people, that poetic feeling for Nature in her more tempestuous moods 
that have brought Flagg to his present pinnacle as a novelist. The salt spume that is 
lashed to a custard is brought to your very nose! The curious, discordant, yet haunting 
cry of the rugged horseshoe crab as it flies, deathward, toward the powerful lens of the 


lighthouse—the kindly humor and the 
Read it, it is unbelievable 


rugged— 


j OD pity people at Palm Beach 
on a ni n like this!” 
Cap'n Lietefeld put this over 


at supper on Christmas Eve, 
Dec. 24th, at his residence on the extreme 
edge of the coast of Massachusetts, near 
New England. His dotter continued eatin' 
her fried swordfish slab unmoved. Not 
so his wife. She upset a whole chunk of 
blueberry cake down her throat the 
wrong way (just like a woman!) and burst 
into unmanly tears. 

“Whats smatter, Mother?” The 
Cap’n set daown his cup of "shells" and 
looked anxiously over his owl glasses at her. 

Mother wiped her eyes on the red and 
white tablecloth. 

“Narthin’, Nathan, cep’'n it kinder 
made me think of our boy!” 

“There, there, Mother! Don't cry; 
he'll be here yit—he promised he'd be here 
on Christmas Day—and, by Godfrey, ef 
he said he would, narthin’ ain't a-goin' 
ter stop him!" 

“Why would he go to sea!” she moaned. 

“Wal,” he said, **'twas on accaount of 
his bein’ scared of ottermobiles! Jes 
listen to that pesky wind!” 

It was really terrific. The icy wind 
belascoed around the clapboards, reach- 
ing into the house with its frozen tenacles 
like some Boreal octopus. 

The house rocked like a laundry hamper 
in the blast, and the snow drifted in 
through the chimbly and under the doors. 
It was sump’n awful! 


106 


ut convincing. 


There propbably never was such a 
storm in the history of Massachusetts as 
this here one. Above the roar of the 
wind could be heard the poor freezing 
clams as they dragged themselves, with 
chattering shells, out of the icy breakers. 
The whistling-buoy seemed to whistle 


uaint tribal customs of a once dominant race whose 


THE EDITORS. 
Q 


“Gee-e-e! This is unprecedented!” There 
were icicles hanging from every breaker 
as it broke on the breakwater. 

“Come, look, Fahther!” Cap’n Little- 
field’s dotter, Elmiry, had left some pack- 
ages she was tying up with scarlet ribbon 
and had breathed away a space on the 





"Mother! Fahther! 


Don’t go out on a night like this” 
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| NATCO- HOLLOW- TILE 
2 "THE vast number of Natco Hollow Tile buildings is no more 
notable than the diversified character of the structures which 


are now effective opponents to fire and other elements, because 
of Natco construction. 


: 


Houses, factories, offices, buildings of all sizes and P ie are each year 


entering more and more into the fire-safe class —the Natco Hollow Tile 
class. Evidence of its popularity is plentiful in suburb and country as 
well as city. 


There can be only one conclusion. The use of Natco Hollow Tile in 

walls, partitions, floors and roofs does provide the safety from fire which 

should be uppermost in your mind in making any building plans. In its 

exemption from deterioration and its insulation against weather extremes, 

Natco further dominates the entire field of building materials — advan- 

tages that outweigh many times over the slight increase in original outlay 
because of its use. 


Be sure that all the Hollow Tile Blocks that go into 
any building of yours bear the trade-mark “Natco” 
and then you can be sure that the building will be all 
that you expect—safe from fire, safe from weather, 
safe from time. 
Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page 
handbook, "Fireproof Houses," fully describing, with 
illustrations, every detail and phase of Natco construc- 


tion. Contains photographs of Natco buildings. 
Mailed anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. 
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A New Member 
of an Old Family 




























ACKER'S Tar Soap, by 
reason of its high quality 
has earned the confidence of 
three generations of users. Its 
reputation for quality and 
effectiveness is established 
wherever toilet articles are 


sold. 


And now to meet inquiry for 
a liquid soap of equal merit, 
we introduce 





Packer's 
Liquid Tar Soap 





'This new member of an old 
family is a vegetable oil prod- 
uct; pure, pleasantly perfumed, 
and of fine quality. For 
shampooing and general toilet 
uses, it is delightful, thorough- 
ly effective, and—well, try it! 


50c per bottle at your drug- 
gist’s, or send us 60c (which 
includes mailing) and we will 
see that you receive a bottle 
promptly. 


'To help you get full benefit 
from the use of Packer's Tar 
Soap, we have printed a manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp— Their 
Modern Care and Treatment." 
Sent frce on request. 





The Packer Manufacturing Co. 
Suite 86A, 81 Fulton Street, New York 


Both are ‘‘Pure as the Pines" 


| grabbed his golf cap. 
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He had promised to be hum on Christmas and always kept his word 


frosted pane. "See, the gale hez blowed 
your dory clean up onter the roof of the 
meetin' haouse!" 

And it was so. Cap'n Littlefield seen 
it, b’gum, with his own eyes. 

He shuk his weather-beaten head and 
went back to the tabil with the readin’ 
lamp onto it and buried himself once 
more in his copy of “The Common Law.” 
The Cap'n was a notary-public, and hed 
ben in the legislater. Might go into it 
agin ef he felt like it. He would, b'gosh, 
unless lobsterin' got better. 

Lobsterin' warn't what it was. Every- 
thin’ was goin’ to the dog-fish. Tenny- 
rate 'twouldn't do a mighter harm to 
keep up his readin’. 

The Cap’n hed also ben a whaler. One 
reason his son left hum—(Don’t care for 
that? Oh, well, turn over and read the 
ads.) 

Elmiry went back to her Christmas 
bundils. Mrs. Littlefield was puttin’ 
away the supper dishes under the sofa 
and tidyin’ up generally. 

Suddenly above the roar of the storm 
they heard a faint call. It was from the 
beach. 

“Listen! What was that?” Mrs. Lit- 
tleheld dropped the castors with a crash 
on the floor. The Cap’n closed his book 
reluctantly and looked up at his wife. 

“Gol-swamp all salt-hake!" he cried, 
"somebuddy's callin on the beach!” 

He sprang from his patent rocker and 
“Come, Mother!" 
Bring the lantern —come!”’ 

"Mother! Fahther! Don’t go out on 
a night like this—" Elmiry begged on her 


| knees. 


“Hush, child!" said her mother. “We 
must go; someone's in need! It might 
be our...” 

The word was swallowed up in the 
avalanche of snow that fell smotheringly 
in as the door was opened, and the Cap'n 
and his wife rushed out into the storm, 
blindly toward the sea. (Ocean.) 


Now, Rough Reader, we will leave 
+ X these good folks making their way in 
the teeth of the storm to the cry of distress, 


i and gaze upon another scene, even more 


thrillin’. It was night, at sea, and the 
waves were runnin' mountains high. On 
the wave-washed deck of the barkentine 
“Salena P. Peabody," of Provincetown, 
Mass., lashed to the lee-cuspidors, was a 
young sailor. This young man’s name 
was Lem Littlefield. He had been gone 
from hum eleven months. He had been 
shipwrecked hundreds of times, shang- 
haied, and marooned on dessit islands, 
and while it would not be strictly true to 
say he had been eaten by cannibals, he 
had nevertheless been chewed by them. 
He'd had a pretty dark brown time of 
it, by and large. He was the only living 
thing on that vessel, barring a feeble old 
rat that couldn't jump overboard on 
account of sciaticy. The masts had been 
blown plumb out of their sockets. The 
rudder was unshipped and was only hang- 
ing by a thread. The water in the hold 
was rising rapidly and the life boats were 
all on fire. The ship, except for these 
things and a terrible list to port, was in 
first-rate condition. But Littlefield was 
annoyed. In the first place he was 
annoyed because he had not eaten food 
for thirteen days. He was annoyed be- 
cause the ship was heading for a sunken 
reef —he knew this by some sixth sense 
of the seafaring man—he was annoyed 
because it was snowing. Every little 
thing annoyed Littlefield. 

“Breakers ahead!" 

The cry would have rung through the 
ship if there had been anyone to ring it. 
But the man who was supposed to do 
that sort of work had been washed over- 
board the day before. He didn’t have 
such a fine voice, anyway. 


There came an ominous lull in the 
roar of the storm. 
Branketybung-slam-scrunch—! The 


**Salena P. Peabody” hit the reef! 

It ripped the tar-wadding out of her. 
Littlefield was frightfully annoyed at this. 
He found himself in swimming. He was 
quite weak and would gladly have given 
up, but his New England conscience kept 
him afloat and he feebly made his wav, 
a quarter of an inch at a time, toward a 
light that he dimly saw over the tops of 
the waves. He had promised to be hum 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 


on Christmas and always kept his word. 
But, Lord, he was only human after all, 
even though he did hail from New 
England! e couldn't hold out for 
many more strokes—the water was 
freezing his heart—his breath was coming 
in little sailor pants—the light ahead was 
gone—gone . .. 


* T TOLD the lantern high, Mother!” 

Cap’n Littlefield waded waist high 
into the icy breakers, while his wife, 
holdin’ the lantern above her head in the 
whirlin’ snow, cackled words of encourage- 
ment to him, through the frozen folds of 
her tippet. 

"I've got him. Set daown the light, 
Mother, and lend a hand—" 

The two dear old people dragged the 
lifeless figure of a sopping man up out of 
the reach of the billows. 

“Somehaow, Fahther—” Mrs. Little- 
field puffed, as they carried their limp 
burden up onto the eel grass, “it kinder 
seems "propriate to be savin’ a human 
critter on Christmas Eve! Pore boy!" 
She held the lantern near the man's face. 

“Ies our boy, Fahther, it's our Lem! 
Look!” 

“Ye can’t be sure jest from the face, 
Mother. Strawberry marks are the only 
sartin things. Hez he got any?” 

“Don’t be foolishern ye can help, 
Fahther—it's our Lem, come back from 
the grave—on Christmas Eve—carry him 
up to the house, quick!" 

The dear old folks carried their son, 
still unconscious, staggeringly to the 
house and laid him gently before the 
Franklin stove. 

“Quick, the birch-beer, Elmiry! It's 
Lem—come back to us—" — Elmiry leapt. 
They plied the frozen and half-drowned 
lad with the life-giving liquor and 
wrapped him in hot blankets, and slapped 
his numbed hands and feet and wept with 
joy over him. 

The fuss that was made over the 
Prodigal Son was a snub alongside of the 
rumpus those coastwise folk made about 
Lem! 

At last their ministrations were re- 
warded and the lad opened his big blue 


eyes and smiled feebly in recognition. 
The storm could storm and be gosh- 
darned! Then they fed him Election 
Cake, and Marble Cake, and doughnuts 
and raspberry sherbit and fried Puddin' 
and scrod and fish balls and appile 
tunnovers. 

And he lay back in his mother's old 
arms and smiled back at them all, as yet 
he was too weak to say anything. They 
knew that when the birch-beer began to 
get in its effects he would chirk up an 
talk to them. 

He lay there and blinked and looked 
happily around at the old familiar 
conch-shells and dried starfish on the 
whatnot, at the crayon portrit of his 
idiot brother who had voted for Bryan 
twice, at the old merlodeon that Elmiry 
used to play “Row, Row, Row" on, at 
the collection of Royal Worcester vases 
his mother had gotten with the tea—all 
the old things brought glad tears to his 
eyes., He was Hum! Goshtermighty, it 
was good! He sighed with contentment. 

“Wal, Lem," said the Cap'n, strokin’ 
his boy's hair with his great rough 
hand, and smilin’ with affection too 
deep for mere words, “not figgerin' in 
this shipwreck, haow's life ben treatin 
ye? Did ye make any money on your 
trip around the world?" 

Los smiled and shuk his head. 

“Hmm—didn't, hey—-hmmm!" The 
Cap'n scratched his head. “Ye knew this 
was Christmas, didn’t ye, Lem?” 

Lem smiled and nodded his head. The 
Cap’n pursed his old lips and looked up at 
the ceilin’. Silence for a full minute. 
The Cap'n slowly withdrew his horny old 
hand from his son's fair head. 

“I s'pose ye brought your mother and 
Elmiry and me some remembrance— 
Christmas presents?” 

Lem smiled and shuk his head. 

The Cap'n steely blue eyes seemed to 
harden as he looked sternly at the lad. 
“Ye knew this was Christmas, and you 
didn't bring me and your mother and 
Elmiry no presents?" 

Lem smiled again and shuk his head 
gently. 

The old Cap'n rose painfully from his 





— --, and threw him back into the sea 


You can camp out 
a mile below 
earth's top crust 
at the 


(irand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


You ride along the brink of a 
mile-deep abyss. You descend 
a safe trail into earth’s depths. 
And camp, at night, far down 
below, shut in by stupendous 
walls that shut out the world. 


Many glorious Fred Harvey camp- 
ing trips can be taken at the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. Not all are 
feasible for mid-winter; but the inner- 
canyon camps are open the year 
"round. 

One outing requires a three days' 
stay down in the titan of chasms. 
Another leads across the Painted 
Desert to the mesa home of the Hopi 
Indians. Still another is to the un- 
derground home of the Supai Indians, 
in Cataract Canyon. Or camp in the 
pines along the rim beyond Grand 
View. 

To say that the Grand Canyon is a 
mile deep, miles wide, hundreds of 
miles long. and painted like a sunset, 
only begins to tell the story. For the 
rest, go and see for yourself. 

Fortunately the way there is easy, 
as a side trip from Santa Fe trans- 
continental trains. Round-trip fare, 
Williams, Arizona, to Grand Canyon, 
is only $7.50. El Tovar Hotel pro- 
vides highest-class entertainment. At 
Brent Angel Camp the charges are 
ess. 

You can glimpse the scene in a day. 
Stay three days or a week, and see 
more of it. 


The California Limited is a steel 
train, daily the year 'round—between 
Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco—ex- 
clusively for first-class travel—has a 
sleeper for Grand Canyon. 

The Santa Fe de Luxe—once a 
week in winter season—extra fast, 
extra fine, extra fare—between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

Three other daily trains—all classes 
of tickets honored—they carry stand- 
ard and tourist sleepers and chair cars. 

Meal service by Fred Harvey. 

On request, will send you our two 
illustrated travel books, “Titan of 
Chasms—Grand Canyon” and “To 
California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


W. J. Black 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
A.T. & S. F. Ry. System 
1087 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 


AIT the way, 
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BETWEEN HIM AND YOU 


PUT THE 


j conem 





They Who Lie in Wait 


pass by the door that has the key-hole in the knob, for neither 
the skeleton key nor the picking tool will open it, and it is 
too strong to be broken through without battering down the 
door. The book of Corbin Specialties tells all about it and 


describes other articles of equal interest to the home builder. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 


Send for it. 





Free Trial for Xmas 


With this perfect device uU c an deter- 
i mine exactly th erature Serie ene 
ir iti tempe rat ire 
Li xt Se m 
ory at fne actory prices. Freight 
Wiles for illustrated catalog showin 
signs, sizes and prices. WRIT ba TO! h 
Piedmont Red Cadar Chest Co.. ul Statesville, N. C. mo tor and connections ia t he basement. 
” 
INN EAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Renders a service each year worth many 


Sunshine Lamp remes of temperature, Insures les fel 
300 Candle Power Á Model No. 60 Eight Day clock. 


Model No. 47 One Day clock. 
7 To Try in Your in Your Own Home 50 

Turns night into day. Gives better light 

than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 

at one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 

gun and Churches. A child can carry it 

Makes its own li bt, Tom, Sommo gaso- 
line. ABSOLUTE 


COSTS ONE CENT. A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 

whom we can refer new customers. Take 

ndvantage of OUR SPECIAL FREE 

TRIAL OFFER. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 

605 Factory Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





for booklet. & Show: s 5 models, ex- 
plains details and gives prices. 
| Miers 
HEAT REGULATOR Co. 
2763 Fourth Ave., So., 

























chair. So did Mrs. Littlefield. So did 
Elmiry. No one spoke. The old pa- 
triarch motioned with his grizzled head 
towards the lad’s feet, and Mrs. Little- 
field, understanding, mutely lifted one in 
each hand. Lem looked up at his stern 
old father with questioning eyes as the old 
man grasped him under the arm-pits. 
Still no word was said. The Cap’n looked 
at his dotter and motioned again with his 
wonderful old silver-crowned bean. El- 
miry opened the front door and the snow 
rushed in. The old people carried their 
son out into the storm and made their 
way against the suffocating gale. What if 
their fingers were frozen? What if they 
did catch double pneumonia? That sweet 
old New England sense of justice warmed 
their hearts! 

They carried him out to the end of the 
gps never faltering, and threw him 

ack into the sea! 


A New Cure 
For Drink 


by H enry Detmers 


WISH to express my gratification 
ac reading the experience of a “Bar 
Tender" which appeared in a recent 
number of THE AMERICAN. It gives 
one a new point of view of the liquor 
traffic and incidentally helps to dispel 
the illusion that there are no honorable 
men in the business. I do not desire to 
be personal, I do not seek any notoriety, 
but I could write of some things in my 
experience of twenty years in the liquor 
business that would be fully as remark- 
able as those of our unknown friend. 
Like him, I never sold to a drunken 
man or a minor, and while he is probably 
doing business in some city where one 
can telephone for the “hurry-up wagon” 
in case of a rough-house customer, l, on 
the other hand, commenced my career 
in a frontier, “end of the railroad" town, 
where it was as much as a man’s life was 
worth to refuse a man a drink, especially 
if he was already under its influence. 
Moreover, I never accepted a treat from 
a customer, and to refuse a drink is a 
form of attempted suicide, you know. 
Also, I can truthfully say, with a good 
deal of satisfaction, that | never drank 
a glass of liquor in my life. Further, I 
was instrumental in breaking several 
hard drinkers of the habit. 
I was afraid of liquor all the time. 
One thing more: It is generally be- 
lieved, and not without some show of 
justification, that a whisky seller's boys— 
out of charity, the girls are not men- 
tioned—are bound straight for hell. I 
have four boys, the kind ^ are sup- 
posed to “raise” Out West. They have 
never touched liquor. The youngest 
boy is something over Six feet, the eldest 
stands six feet five in his socks. They 
are just babies, you see, not old enough 
to have formed the drink habit! 


A New Cure For Drink, by Henry Detmers 


I found early in my experience that 
as a general rule—there are exceptions 
of course—a regular consumer of fruit 
was not a very good customer in my 
business. On the other hand, a typical 
"booze fighter" seldom touches fruit. 
I always kept some apples behind the bar 
for my own use, and I often experi- 
mentally offered one to a “star customer,” 
who almost invariably refused. The 
more I looked into this matter, the more 
firmly I became convinced that these 
two habits clash. Not caring to have my 
boys acquire the one I inoculated them 
with the other, and I have found that 
the fruit habit early acquired acts as a 
perfect antidote to the liquor habit. 

I mention apples especially because 
they are something like ERA one never 
tires of them, which is more than can be 
said of peaches, pears, and oranges. 
And Soles. thanks to cold storage, 
can be had every day of the school 
year. 

Why shouldn't the apple habit be 
cultivated in the public schools at public 
expense? School trustees could adver- 
tise for bids to supply the school. Then 
by means of a push-the-button con- 
trivance placed at the boys’ and girls’ 
exits each child could get his apple as 
he marched out to play at recess time. 
Two apples a day would do the work. 
Children have a veritable craving for 
fruit. I have often heard one urchin 
beg another for the "core." And if it 
happens that I have merely imagined 
that the fruit habit offsets the drink 
habit, I know that two apples a day 
will have a valued influence on the 
health, good temper, and morals of any 
child. 

Please understand I have no ax to 
grind, I do not own a single apple tree. 

I have never claimed to have discovered 
that fruit juices act as a liquor antidote, 
although i have talked it for twenty- 
five years. 

Some three years ago an article ap- 
peared in the “Technical World” which 
claimed a Nebraska physician as the 
discoverer of the theory. The good 
doctor and I will never quarrel over it. 
He can have the glory. I do not need 
it. I am only too glad to see that my 
views have gained some scientific back- 


ing. 

îr you remove the desire for drink, 
the liquor question will solve itself, and 
while poverty may not be banished the 
general welfare of the people will be much 
improved; and even if my scheme is 
never adopted I will feel a thousand 
times repaid for my pains if I can only 
convince the mothers of our country, 
those who have the means to do so, 
that to implant the fruit habit in their 
children is the best assurance for a tem- 
perate life. 


JE YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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in offices using Edison Mazda Lamps 


NE of the great spectacles of 

modern life is to be observed in 
any great center of business asthe sun 
goes down—when electricity, like some 
storied magician, touches with the 
finger of light one window after 
another until myriad glowing windows 
spangle the scene. 

Whether the twilight is that of the 
closing working day, or the permanent 
twilight of inner rooms, rooms deep in 
the caverns of the towered city, the 
EDISON MAZDA LAMP becomes 
the Beacon of Business. 

The Mazda is the result of the 
General Electric Company’s long re- 
search and experiment, and step-by- 
step improvement in electric lighting. 


Triumph of the Mazda Lamp 


discovery and application of ductile 
tungsten have produced a lamp that 
shines in the forefront of the world’s 
electrical conquest. To hold it there 
in the forefront, G-E laboratories are 
keeping in touch with the best thought 
of Europe with the aim of giving to 
Mazda the benefit of every possible 
advance. 


Why Mazda Cuts Cost 


The Edison Mazda Lamp not only 
rivals the sun, but it rivals the lamps 
in ordinary use with one-third the elec- 
tricity they use, or gives three times the 
light with the same current. 

Thus the value of the Mazda Lamp 
is not only in its superior quality of 

light,butin the economy effected. 
Using Holophane Reflectors fur- 


The Mazda Lamp, embodying "SEES ther increases the amount of use- 


the best electrical thought of the 
old and new worlds, has estab- 
lished a new standard of electric 
lighting. The wonderful G-E 2 


ful light from each lamp. 
Ask your lighting company or 

the nearest agent for Edison 

^4. Mazda Lamps. 


3074 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Sales Office, Harrison, N.J. 





Agencies Everywhere 





There are sizes and types of Edison Mazda Lamps for every lighting need 


Dairying by the Square Mile 


Sounds like a dream, doesn’t it ? 


But it’s a real Flesh and Blood, Dollars and 


Cents sort of dream, which is described in the current issue of Farm and 


Fireside, The National Farm Paper. 


stance lives down in southwestern Texas, an 


thorny cactus so that it makes excellent feed for the cows. Y. 
read about this, also the many other big things that are being done by the 
American farmer. 


Farm and Fireside treats of the interesting problems of farm and country life in 


a clear, simple and comprehensive manner. 
day, and the subscription price is 50 cents a year. 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 





The Square Mile Dairy Farmer in this in- 


among other things is treating the 
You will want to 


It is published every other Satur- 
Try it a year. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Playtime in 
Boyville 


There are lively times in 
Boyville—with the “Baby 
Grand” Billiard Table as the 


center of attraction. 

The spirit of youth bubbles over 
in riotous, innocent fun. Billiard 
playing fosters good fellowship, stim- 
ulates friendly rivalry, spurs the 
manly ambition to excel. In hun- 
dreds of homes throughout the world 
the boys are busy every evening play- 
ing on the "Baby Grand." 

When the boys of today are old 
and gray, they will still be devoted 
to billiards. 

Let your boy enjoy playing on the 
beautiful 


“BABY GRAND" 


A Genuine BRUNSWICK 


The “Baby Grand" is the World's 
Finest Home Billiard or Pocket-Billiard 
Table. Made of solid Mahogany, attract- 
ively inlaid, fitted with Slate Bed and 
the celebrated Monarch Quick-Acting 
Cushions. 

Concealed Cue Rack and Accessory 
Drawer holds entire playing equipment. 
Accurate angles, unexcelled playing qual- 
ities. 

Furnished as a Carom, Pocket-Billiard 
or Combination Carom and Pocket-Billiard 
Table. Sizes 3x6; 344x7; 4x8. Our 
“Convertible” Billiard Tables (used also 
as Library Tables, Dining Tables or Dav- 
enports) can be used in any room. 


Over a Year to Pay 
Complete Playing Outfit Furnished Free 
Complete Playing Outfit goes with 
table, including Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 
Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book “How to 
Play," etc., etc. 


A Fine Christmas Gift 


The *Baby Grand" will delight any 
live boy or man—no finer gift could be 
selected. 


The Brunswick Book Free 


Send the coupon for a complimentary 
copy of our beautiful color-illustrated 
book, “Billiards—the Home Magnet.” 
Shows all styles of Brunswick Home Bil- 
liard and Pocket-Billiard Tables, gives 
special factory prices and easy terms. 

Oman mcer eo Gurus E It ee ey o gam DW cee DR mes iem ma MEO 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. aa) qa 
Department LF, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago N 
Please send me the free color-illustrated book à 
“‘Billiards—the Home Magnet" 
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IN THE INTERPRETERS 
HOUSE 


"n UESS what's on my mind?" was 
the Cynic’s challenge as we 
assembled one afternoon in 
midmonth. “I have a social 

uplift idea that ought to be worked out, 

and I can't fill in the details. I want to 
get up a scheme for taking the recoil out 
of Christmas. You've heard of the 

Arkansas man's shotgun that kicked as 

far as it carried. 

Christmas Spirit Well, it seems to me 

All Fired Off that the Christmas 

by 3:30 P. M. spirit is all fired off 

in the forenoon in 
one big load, and then at 3:30 P. M., or 
thereabouts, the recoil comes and kicks 
everybody head over heels back into 
paganism. 

"Im a poor relation," he went on, 

"so every Chiesa I get bid in to the 
Cashups on Riverside Drive. It's a nice 
lace. Cashup isn't one of the filthy rich. 
lis wife doesn't splurge and they have 
brought up the family sensibly,— three 
daughters, nice plain girls, and a couple 
of good substantial boys,—and in an un- 
ostentatious way they do a heap of good. 

"Christmas there is a homelike affair, 
about a sample, I judge, of what goes on 
in the average well-to-do family—not at 
all the kind of thing the Poet ran into 
with old Worldly Wiseman year before 
last. That's what makes the slump seem 
queer. The morning starts off like old 
Wardle's Christmas morning at Dingley 
Dell. Everybody is happy, animated, 
full of spirits, no one can do enough for 
everybody else; and so it goes, up to the 
climax at dinner time, and then every- 
thing sort of peters out at once. All the 
currents stop, nobody knows what to do 
with himself, there is a subtle insulation 
between him and everybody else, and one 
can't think of anything more cheerful 
than the chance of a thundering bilious 
attack next day. And there you are!" 

“T notice the same thing whenever I 
spend Christmas with my people out 
West," chimed in the Reporter; "even 
the inexhaustible energy of Chicago isn't 
proof against Christmas afternoon. It 
holds through any other day in the year 
and far into the night, if necessary; but 
Christmas afternoon suddenly sops it up 
like blotting paper. After dinner we 
throw ourselves into automobiles, mum- 
mified in inertia, stuffed like Strasburg 
geese—” 

"But it isn’t always a case of plain 
overfeed," interrupted the Observer. “I 
notice the same phenomenon even when 
I spend Christmas with my great- 
erand-uncle, Mr. Senex Flatus on Mount 
Vernon Street, in Boston. Not Zeno nor 





So they drew on towards the house [the house of the In- 
terpreter] and when they came to the door they heard a 
great. talk in the house [BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS] 


Epictetus could give the Flatus family 
any pointers on plain living and high 
thinking. They have had a process 
patent on them for years. The reek of 

the fleshpots does 


Not Always not pervade Mount 
Plain Over- Vernon Street. The 
feed afternoon lassitude 


can't be laid to a 
laboring liver. Yet promptly at three-thirty 
of a most chaste and decorous Christmas 
we are all politely, | gently, — gently 
but firmly,—tired of each other; and as 
for me, the best thing in Boston, as some- 
one said (I think it was the late Bishop 
Potter), is the five o'clock train to New 
York. Strange, how my spirits rise the 
moment that train starts. I seem to be 
once more connected with life, hooked up 
with something that is acting with a 
purpose.” 

At these last words of the Observer, the 
Responsible Editor became thoughtful. 

“T believe you have hit on a true 
criticism of our observance,” he said, 
“enough at least to account for the re- 
action. I have often thought that 
Christmas comes into our lives more or 
less like a dislocation. Perhaps the word 
observance is itself enough of a criticism. 
For most of us, I suppose, Christmas ts 
an observance. We induce what spirit 
we can out of the occasion instead of 
simply permitting the occasion to fulfil 
a spirit. Better that, of course, than 
nothing; only, as long as it is so, we are 
bound to get the reaction you speak of.” 

“You mean that when the occasion is 
over the appropriate feelings subside?” 
asked the Reporter. 

"Yes; when the good wishes are said 
and the children have had their gifts, and 
we have been to church and had our 
friends in at table, the occasion is about 
over. About all we can do for Christmas 
as an observance has been done. Then 
fatigue sets in. In plain English, we are 

dog-tired. Why? 
Why We Get Because the spirit, 
Dog-tired the current of emo- 
tion which we get 
out of every abnormal 'occasion, every 
‘observance’ that interrupts our life and 
for the time being sets it going in a new 
direction, is an over-stimulus; and when 
it ceases working we are tired." 

“There is the artistic defect in the 
conversion of Scrooge," cried the Poet. 
"Dickens was frankly idealizing, so it 
perhaps doesn't much matter that he 
telescopes a whole fifty-year process of 
conversion into a single night. But an 
observer like Tolstoy, for instance, would 
have seen that after all the abnormal 





stimulation of his dreams, Scrooge woke 
up on Christmas morning tired as a churn- 
dog and hateful as pusley. "What's more, 
he would have portrayed him so. It 
wouldn't have satisfied the popular de- 
mand for a sweet taste in the mouth, but 
it would have been Scrooge to the life, as 
Dickens's Scrooge isn't and couldn't be." 

“Well, what's the answer?" asked the 


Cynic. "Apparently we need to put in 

some kind of shock- 
Shock-absorber ^ absorber, we must 
Now Needed to devise some process 
Make the Day for giving Christmas 
Fit In a normal, easy fit-in 


and adjustment in- 
to our lives. Tell me the scheme and 
I'l copyright it and give you half my 
royalties from the dyspeptic victims of 
Christmas Past and Present." 

“There isn't any scheme,” replied the 
Responsible Editor. “Such a thing can- 
not be accomplished by mere mechanics. 
It has been one of our mistakes to sup- 
pose it could. Already we have pre- 
posterously elaborated the machinery of 
Christmas under the impression that we 
are somehow helping on the normal joy 
of the season. We even express our good 
wishes mechanically by the aid of en- 
graved cards. The machinery of present- 
giving is so multiplied that we can hardl 
drive it. All this does no good; it is all 
external, all part of Christmas as a mere 
occasion; and the more externality we put 
upon Christmas, the greater the reaction." 

" But how will you dispose of its oc- 
casional character?" objected the Cynic. 
*You can't have Christmas the year 
around." 

"Perhaps in a transfigured sense you 
can," rejoined the Observer. "If the 
spirit of Christmas is the spirit of one's 
normal life the year round, then Christ- 
mas is no longer a dislocation, no longer 
something alien and different injected 
into the current of one's daily progress. 
It is then only a rhythmic fluctuation, 
like a flow of the tide. There is no more 
water in the sea at high tide than at low; 
it is just banked up a little locally, in 
response to a celestial attraction. There 
is no violence or unusualness about this; 
it is a natural part of the ocean's order of 
self-fulfilment. You can't conceive of 
the water saying to itself, ‘Good heavens, 
here it is time for me to start out and 
cover that stretch of sand again!’ or 
feeling the reaction of lassitude and ir- 
ritation when it is done. The ocean 
follows the periodic pull of the moon only 
because it knows neither self or will. Its 
will is merged in the physical order of 
the world. Now if we kept ourselves 
similarly selfless and our volition merged 
in the august moral order of the universe, 
Christmas would have no bad reaction. 
It might still be in a sense an observance, 
but it would be an inward observance, a 
slight temporary excess of motion toward 
the heavenly influence that plays upon us 
and controls us the year round. 

“We might still use some of what you 
call the mechanics of Christmas, the 

machinery of pres- 


Don’t Depend ents, church, din- 
too Much on ners, reunions, and 
Pumping so on; but we would 


not need them, cer- 
tainly not depend on them or feel ourselves 
incomplete without them. You can’t 
think of the tide depending on a system 
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of artificial pumps and sluiceways to get 
in motion toward the attraction of the 
moon. No, it just naturally goes there. 
If a sluiceway happens handy it will run 
up and fill it, but Faa: it will go just the 
same. 

“T- got this idea by noticing how a 
friend of mine celebrated his wife’s 
birthday. She was a beautiful soul, one 
of the lucid and noble spirits that seem to 
carry the gvhole Kingdom of Heaven 
around with them wherever they go, 
transfiguring and illuminating everything 
they touch. He, too, was as nearly a 
complementary character to her as any 
man could be. 

“All the celebration amounted to was 
that he would remain home that day and 
just potter around with her. He didn’t 

ive her presents because all he had was 
hers the year round. They didn’t invite 
friends in and have a big dinner because 
they could do that any time. In fact, 
they didn’t bother about housekeeping— 
they would give the servants a holiday 
and clear them.off the place and live on 
what they could scratch up out of the 
pantry whenever they felt hungry. They 
didn't wind up the evening at the theater 
because they couldn't spare the evening. 
The day wasn't half long enough for them 
as it was. 

“All they did was talk. Hand in hand 
they strolled around the place all morn- 
ing—they lived in the country—sat on 
the grass, moved to the shade of the trees 
when the sun became strong, and held 
the true conversation of souls who have 
knit themselves to each other not by the 
mechanics of pleasure but by the bond 
of joy. They wandered by the seashore, 


watching the waves and the sky. They 
gathered flowers,—her birthday came in 

spring and it was al- 
Idealizing ways nip-and-tuck 
a Birthday whether the roses 


would be out in 
time for it,—and she would tie up one 
or two blossoms in a bit of ribbon and 
keep them, schoolgirl-fashion. But the 
whole day long they talked, sometimes 
seriously, philosophically, sometimes the 
free playful chatter of. happy children, 
but always with wonderful spiritual in- 
timacy and the spontaneous delicacy of 
gentlefolk. And that is all the birthday 
party she ever had. 
"But there is no reaction from that 
sort of thing, you know. It was as 
purely spiritual an observance as it could 
e made. No machinery, nothmg to get 
ready for, no planning, no buying, no 
function. Hence they weren’t tired, 
bored and purposeless at 3:30 P. M.; 
bless your souls, at 3:30 P. M. they 
were just beginning to get headway 
with their topics and speculations and 
jests, and all their limitless assortment of 
spiritual intimacies. Next day they 
were bright and animated, and went 
their way fortified, having laid up some- 
thing really permanent in their memories; 
something that money couldn’t buy and 
no power could take away from them.” 
‘What a lot there is in that one point,” 
mused the Philosopher. ‘Who was the 
old-time saint—Athanasius, wasn’t it?— 
that they haled up before the emperor and 
threatened with exile and confiscation? 
He replied that they couldn’t exile him 
because his home was among the man 
mansions, and they couldn't seize his 
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lation. 


Do not leave the 
question of house 


heating to others 


You pay the coal bills, 
you suffer if the heat isn't 
there, you get the drudg- 
ery if constant care is 
demanded. Therefore 
you are the interested 
party. For that reason 
we have written a Heat 
Primer expressly for you 
—a primer that tells you, 
in simple language, just the 
things you should know 


before kng up the heat 


question with your steam- 
fitter. The Primer, 


What Heat for 


Your House 
(Sent free on request) 


is a book of facts, backed by 
the experience of a house 
that has been building success- 
ful heating plants for over 35 
years. Send for the Primer, 
read it and then talk to your 
heater man. 
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Did Your Parents Leave You 
Any Heirloom Furniture? 


F THEY did, that fur- 


niture has the quality, 
grace, beauty of wood and 


perfection of workmanship 
— which characterize Berkey 
" & Gay furniture. 


Berkey & Gay furniture 


c6 39 
novel" nor 
It has never fol- 


neither 


furniture design and 


execution. 


Our Period pieces are 
accepted as the standard for 


faithful studies from the choicest work of the old 
masters in furniture making— Adam, Chippen- 


dale, Heppelwhite, 


Sheraton, and other great 


artists who wrought their dreams in wood. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 
"For Your Childrens Heirlooms" 


HERE is an exclusive Berkey 

& Gay dealer near you. With 

the displays on his floors and 
our beautiful portfolio of direct 
photogravures, you may make 
your selection from our entire line 
as satisfactorily as though you 
had it all in reality before you. 
You have his promise, and ours, 
that what you choose must satisfy 
and please you; the Berkey & 
Gay shopmark insures this to 
you. The salesman will show it to 
you. It is nota label. It is inlaid 
and a part of the piece. It is our 
final expression of approval of 
each individual piece we make— 
and we make and sell nothing 
without our shopmark. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


E DO not have a catalog, be- 
cause our furniture is not the 
catalog kind. Our de luxe book- 


4 let. “Character in Furniture,” 
is a very interesting history of Period 
furniture, instructive and informative. 
It will help you to know true Period 
pieces. We will send it to you for fifteen 
two-cent U. S. stamps. 
Any of these publications will be sent 
to you free on request: 
The Story of Berkey & Gay 
(A most interesting bit of history.) 
Entertaining Your Guests 
(A booklet on the newest novelty pieces.) 
Things to Remember 
Masterpieces in 
Miniature 
Travelogues in 
Furniture 
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Period pieces.) 
Eugene Field's 
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Amsterdam” 
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property because he had laid up his 
treasure in heaven. What can you do 
with a man like that? He is there to 
stay, in spite of anything. I'll bet if 
that friend of yours lost his money, it 
would be only an incident to both of them. 
Or if he died, she would have such a cargo 
of spiritual resources stored up that she 
would go right along without grief or 
tears, practically as though nothing had 
happened—as, indeed, from her point of 
view nothing hard or sorrowful really 
did happen." 

“Like Tolstoy,” remarked the Re- 
porter, “when he wrote to the czar, say- 
ing if he wanted him to go to Siberia all 
he had to do was say so,—needn't send 
any soldiers or policemen, but just give 

the word and he'd 
Where Tolstoy o anywhere in Si- 
Had the Laugh Pena that the czar 
on the Czar picked out. Nicho- 

las didn’t rap for a 
show-down on those offers, either; what 
was the use? He had his sense of humor 
with him, for a wonder, and knew he 
wouldn’t get the last laugh out of that 
situation, no, not by a hundred million 
or so.” 

“Oh, there is no end of plain proof that 
spiritual values are the only real values," 
said the Poet, “and that pure spiritual 
activity is the only kind that has no un- 
favorablereaction. Read a lively modern 
best-seller, ‘palpitating with actuality’ 
as the advertisements say, and you get 
excitement out of it, you get pleasure out 
of it, but excitement and pleasure are not 

ermanent assets. When you finish the 
bout: you finish the book, and that is all 
there is to it except lassitude and distaste 
for any further reading of anything On 
the other hand, read Homer and you get, 
not pleasure, but permanent joy, and you 
can read him again next day and the 
next, and when you are through, go back 
and read him all over again, and so on 
every year as long as you live. 

“Tt is the same with music. You get a 
degree of excitement and pleasure out 
of a futurist tour de force, but after it is 
over you are vitiated and unfit. You 
don't want to hear it again, or anything 
else. It is three-thirty Christmas after- 
noon with you. But a melody of Bach, of 
Beethoven, of Gluck, brings you a per- 
manent and incomparable joy, something 
that stays with you and grows, that 
strengthens and animates you, and more 
on the five-hundredth time you hear it 
than on the first. 

“One thing is clear to me," went on the 
Poet, "there is no use making a dab at 
spiritual values once a year or so, keeping 

hristmas once a year, hearing Bach or 
reading Homer once a year, and thinking 
you can get anything out of it. The 
Observer's friends would be bored speech- 

less by noon of the 
Live It; Then It lady's birthday ex- 
Won't Be a Bore cept that they lived 
that way. I'll wager 
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that they kept those values uppermost 
the year round, as the main staple of 
their lives; thus all that differentiated her 
birthday was their giving up the one 
whole day continuously to them, without 
thinking of anything else. And there is 
our hint for a safe and sane Christmas, 
isn't it?" 

"Yes," said the Responsible Editor; 
“the story of the birthday reminded me 
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of a striking line from Thomas à-Kempis, ! Hi 
‘It ts a great art to know how to converse 


with Jesus. So it really is, and many | 
of us never learn it. Yet without that art, | 
and without keeping it in practice, we | 
are bound to get the reaction of un- 
familiarity on Christmas Day. | 
“Free conversation with Jesus implies 
deep friendship with Him, and friendship 
implies association of interest and pur- | 
pose; to be as much like Him as we can, 
and to represent Him properly to other | 
people by treating them as Jesus would 
treat them if He were in our place. Here, | 
perhaps, I see a reason for the generally 
unsatisfactory observance of Christmas. 
Did it ever occur to | 

Conversing you that the only 
With Jesus way people can | 
really know Jesus is 

not through reading or hearing about 
Him, but through what they see of His , 
influence on us. They can't really know 
Him except as ze represent Him to them. 





Therefore if He is so poorly known and His | 


urpose so imperfectly apprehended that 
His birthday is largely secularized and 
largely a bore, whose fault is it? 

“Tf all the year round we can keep in 
with the purpose of Jesus’s marvelous 
life, we need not worry about our Christ- 
mas spirit giving out by the middle of the 
afternoon. 

“That purpose could not be better 
stated than in the passage from Eras- 
mus that we once planned to put on 
the back of a Christmas frontispiece. 
And since we couldn’t manage to have 
this Christmas number begin with those 
words we may at least let it end with 
them; there is nothing more to say. 


“Jesus Christ came into the world to form 
unto Himself a people that should wholly de- 
pend upon God, and, placing no confidence in 
any earthly support and comfort, should be 
after another manner rich, after another man- 
ner wise, after another manner noble, after 
another manner potent; in one word, after 
another manner happy; designing to attain 
felicity by contempt of those things which 
are generally admired. 

“A people that should be strangers to filthy 
lusts, by studying in this flesh the life of angels; 
that should have no need of divorce, as being 
able to mend or to bear all manner of evils; 
that should be wholly ignorant of oaths, as 
those who will neither distrust nor deceive 
anybody; that make not the getting of money 
their business, as having laid up their treasure 
in heaven; that should not be transported with 
vain glory, because they refer all to the glory 
of Christ alone; void of ambition, as disposed, 
the greater they are, so much the more to 
submit themselves unto all men for Christ's 
sake; that should avoid wrath, much more 
revenge, as studying to deserve well of those 
who deserve ill of them; that should be so 
blameless as to force infidels to speak well 
of them; that should be born again to the 
purity and simplicity of infants; that should 
live like the birds of the air, without solicitude; 
among whom should be the same concord as 
among the members of the same body; where 
the abundance of one should supply the wants 
of another, and the evils of some be mitigated 
by the good offices of others; who should be 
the salt of the earth; as a city set on a hill, 
conspicuous to all that are about them; whose 
abilities should make them forward to help 
others; to whom this life should seem vile, 
death desirable; fearing neither death, tyranny 
nor the devil, as relying on the invincible 
power of Christ alone; who should live as if 
every day were their last, and as if they wished 
for that day when they shall enter upon the 
possession of a truc and lasting happiness.” 
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“Sweet Haddorff Player Piano 


An extremely pleasing design of the 


d | O 99 Haddorff Player Piano. The only 
an W player piano with the “HOMO” -tone. 


HE evenings are delightful in such homes as this, where the 

i best songsof a thousand years— glorious arias or dreamy lulla 
bies—are to be heard in the rich, thrilling music that makes 

the Haddorff Piano so notable. Playing becomes such a simple 


matter and wonderful expression is so readily attained, that the 
Haddorff Player Piano soon becomes the center of the pleasantest 





hours in the home. 


HADDORFF PIANO 


The Piano with the "Homo*Vibrating Sounding Board. 


Richness of tone in the Haddorff is no accident. Every sounding board 
constructed like that of the Haddorff—‘‘homo”’-vibrating—will yield a power- 
ful, rich, thrilling tone—a quality of tone richness known as the “Homo”- 
tone. This tone is exclusive with Haddorff Pianos. 

You should know that the Haddorff Player Piano is the only player 

possessing this distinctive Haddorff tone—the | "Homo" -tone. 
Everyone who appreciates good music has a treat ahead 
of him in listening to this delightfully rich toned Haddorff. 
Probably there is a Haddorff dealer or owner right 
in your community, and it will be an easy matter for 
you to hear it. 
Let us tell you where you can hear the Had- 
dorff, and also give you a letter of introduc- 
tion which you can use whenever you wish. 
At any rate write for our interesting free 
booklet, “The Homo-tone.” 


Excellent Instruments— Grands, Up- 
rights, Players 


HADDORFF PIANO CO. 
312 Ames St. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





A Court of Hope and Good Will 


is the title of Miss Tarbell’s article in the 
January American Magazine. A clear and 
sympathetic interpretation of what has been 
accomplished by the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions in Chicago and a forecast for the future 
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^y? ENUINE hand-made lace is becoming very rare. Travelers who pass 


ii 
| 


through the countries famous for lace-making find but few places where 
c machines of some kind are not used. 


i 


Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail to give them 
che special care which will preserve them to you for the years. to come. 


t, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap. For Ivory is so mild and pure that 
ses the most delicate hand-work without harming a single thread. 







‘ere you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, a statement 
roven by the following directions received from one of the famous lace makers of St. Gall 


Switzerland. 
E To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 


IVORY SOAP... 1. 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a 
half-gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of boiling 
water, scfew on lid and shake until soap is 
dissolved. 

First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, 
cold water for a few minutes to keep the 
dirt from setting, then put in the jar and shake 
until clean. 


If a colored lace, remove and rinse in three 


clear waters. If white, set the jar on a piece of 
wood in a kettle half full of boiling water and 
boil for fifteen minutes. After boiling, remove 
lace and rinse in two clear waters and then in 
blue water. 


Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and 
remove moisture by patting. Then shape and 
pin to a clean cloth on an ironing board to dry. 
Do not iron. 
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